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Article  I. 
Biographical  Accoiint  of  Jean  de  Carro^  M.D. 

Jean  de  CARRO,  a  physician  practisiDg  at  Vienna,  was  born 
at  Geneva,  Aug.  8,  1770.  He  is  descended  from  one  of  the  most 
ancient  families  of  that  little  independent  state.  Already  in  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  century,  members  of  this  family  had  there 
filled  the  highest  posts  of  trust ;  had  served  as  distinguished  officers 
in  the  armies  of  difierent  powers,  particularly  in  Russia ;  and  had 
united  themselves  by  marriage  with  the  other  ancient  and  noble 
faDiilies  of  Geneva. 

In  the  year  171>0,  de  Carro,  having  completed  his  general  studies, 
went  to  Edinburgh,  a  University  for  which  his  countrymen  had 
always  a  great  predilection,  in  order  to  pursue  his  medical  studies. 
On  June  24,  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor,  after  having 

publicly  defended  An  Inaugural  Dissertation  de  Hydrocephalo 
Acuto,  which  was  also  printed* 

On  returning  to  bis  native  country,  he  found  it  in  a  state  of  agi* 
tation  which  must  have  rendered  it  a  most  unfit  residence  for  a 
young  man  of  inquiring  mind,  desirous  of  information.  He  deter* 
mined,  therefore,  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Vienna, 
at  which  he  entered  in  the  year  1794.  His  intention  was  during  a 
year  to  profit  by  all  the  opportunities  which  the  hospital,  and  the 
other  institutions  of  this  capital,  would  afibrd ;  and  then,  prepared 
with  fresh  stores  of  <]g]ow]edge,  to  return  to  his  native  town. 

The  French  revolution,  tlie  influence  of  which  extended  even  to 
Geneva,  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  government,  and  the 
barbarous  way  in  which  this  change  was  brought  about,  induced  De 
Carro  to  remain  in  Vienna,  to  await  another  order  of  things,  and  in 
the  mean  time  to  enrol  himself  in  the  medical  body  of  that  city. 
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Successful  practice,  and,  above  all,  his  marriage  with  the  Traulein 
von  Kurzbeck,  in  \^^by  induced  him  to  take  up  his  residence  per- 
manently in  Vienna,  where,  after  the  customary  examinations,  he 
was  formally  admitted,  in  X^dO,  as  a  Member  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine. 

De  Carrots  scientific  connexion  with  England  had  scarcely  made 
him  acquainted  with  Jenner's  important  discovery  of  the  cow-pox, 
and  put  him  in  possession  of  his  work,  which  appeared  in  17^89  when 
he,  relying  implicitly  on  the  accuracy  and  skill  of  Jenner,  endea- 
voured to  obtain  matter,,  and  resolved  to  make  the  first  trial  upon 
his  own  sons,  Carl  and  Peter.  These  children,  then,  on  May  10, 
375^9,  became  the  first  subjects  of  the  cow-pox  inoculation  upon 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  of  course  in  the  Austrian  monarchy. 

Two  months  afterwards  he  subjected  them  both,  under  the  obser- 
vation of  physicians  who  had  obtained  the  public  confidence,  to  the 
inoculation  of  the  small-pox,  which,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was 
found  deprived  of  all  its  injurious  influence  upon  the  protected 
children. 

Moravia  was  the  first  province  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  in  which 
the  Graf  Hugo  Salm,  under  the  direction  of  De  Carro,  and  by  his 
disinterested  assistance,  introduced  in  a  short  time  the  general  use 
of  the  cow-pox  inoculation. 

De  Carro  was  required  by  the  Archduke  Charles  to  draw  out  a 
statement  and  instructions  how  the  vaccine  might  be  best  introduced 
into  all  the  establishments  for  the  children  of  the  military,  and  par* 
ticuiarly  those  of  the  frontier  regiments.  When  he  had  completed 
this,  in  n  manner  suited  to  the  objects  in  view,  the  Commander,  in 
a  private  audience,  thanked  him,  in  the  name  of  the  state  and  of 
the  army,  in  the  most  flattering  terms*  On  March  10,  1803,  the 
Imperial  Council  of  War  issued  an  order  that  the  German  editioa 


rienees  sur  la  Vaccine)  should  be  distributed  to  all  the  medical 
officers  of  the  army,  that  it  might  serve  them  as  an  instruction  and 
rule.  In  this  order  the  work  is  styled  the  best  which  has  ooade  its 
appearance  upon  the  subject." 

After  he  had  propagated  the  vaccine  inoculation,  not  only  through 
the  whole  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  but  introduced  it  into  many 
other  countries  of  Europe,  and  to  this  end  maintained  an  epistolary 
correspondence  with  other  countries,  in  which  the  Government  took 
«pon  themselves  to  promote  the  beneficial  discovery,  and  commu<- 
tiieated  his  letters  to  committees  named  for  the  purpose;  after  he 
iiad  instructed  young  men  gratis,  rendered  the  modes  of  conveying 
4he  matter  more  simple,  and  improved  them  by  the  adoption  of 
ivory  needles;  De  Carro d€;termined  to  introduce  the  vaccine  matter 
over  land  into  the  rich  country  of  India,  where  the  smalUpox  was 
feared  as  the  wicked  deity  presiding  over  the  cradle  of  infant  man*^ 
710  one  leaving  yet  succeeded,  what  care  soever  bad  been  adopted,  in 
*ntroducing  it  uninjur^,  and  possessed  of  its  power,  when  carried 
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Tl&e  sicUful  maimr  in  wluch  Jbe  icootiiv^d  to  convey  the  matter 
ip  its  fluid. state  froip  VkDnn  to  ConstaQtinople,  to  Bagdad,  fiassora, 
BiisluFe  upon  the  Persian  GuU^  Bombav,  Goa,  Ceylon,  Sumatra, 
and  the  qhiqf  islands  of  Asia>  is  fully  j^cribed  in  the  work  which 
jie  wrote,  entitled,  Iiistoire.de  la  Vaccination  enTurquie,enGrece, 
«t  aux  Indes  Orientales."  The  pains  which  he  thus  ynsolicltedly 
.took,  and  induced  merely  by  an  ardent  wish  for  the  good  of  man- 
jkiad,  to  extend  the  blessing  of  the  vaccine, to  the  British  possessions 
)tu  the  East,  obtained  for  him  flattering  expressions  of  thanks  from 
the  British  'Government  in  that  4X)untry.  In  the  year  18*14  the  East 
India  ^Company  voted  the  sum  of  200/.  for  the  purchase  of  a  piece 
.of  plate,  as  a  made  of  their  acknowledgment.  The  same  year  the 
Hon.  Jonathan  Duncan,  Governor pf  Bombay,  sent  to  De  Cano's 
Jady  a  valuable  present  of  articles  of  Eastern  manufacture.  The 
Hospodar  of  Moldavia,  Alexander  Moroust,  and  that  of  Wallachia 
Conatantine  Pysilandi,  into  whose  states  he  had  introduced  the  vac- 
>Gine»  likewise  sent  him  valuable  presents. 

Of  all  the  compliments  whichiforeign  countries  paid  to  De  Carro, 
nothing  gratified  him  so  much  as  the  present  of  a  simple  silver 
jsnuff-bQX  whicfb  he  received  from  Jenner  as  his  most  deserving 
foliower/'  on  which  the  name  of  this  benefactor  of  mankind  was 
Associated  with  that  of  Pe  Carro  in  this  simple  inscription — 
JSdward  Jenner  to  Jean  de  Carro/' 

Jenner  gave  this  mark  of  his  respect  and  his  esteem  only  to  two 
.cf  his^sciples--to  the  AMstrian  physician  De  Carro,  as  the  firat 
jtfopagator  of  the  vaccine  on  the  European  continent  and  in  Asia ; 
and  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhouae,  an  American  physician  of  the 
Univeisit^  of  New  Cambridge,  in  North  America,  who  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world  did  what  De  Cano  had  done  for  the  greater 
part  of  Europe. 

In  the  third  part  of  Jenner's  work  he  speaks  of  De  Cairo  as  tho 
first  who  out  of  England  had  trodden  in  his  footsteps. 

While  De  Carro,  besides  cultivating  the  knowledge  of  his  pro- 
fession, kept  pace  with  the  other  branches  of  literature,  and  parti- 
cularJy  busied  himself  in  .  the  study  of  travels,  in  order  that  he  might 
learn  the  peculiar  advanta^ges  enjoyed  by  other  countries,  and  devise 
the  means  by  which  they  might  be  transferred  to  his  own,  the 
name  uf  the  dry  or  mountain  rice  became  known  to  him,  the  pecu- 
liar nature  «f  which  is  shown  by  its  growing  in  the  cool,  dry,  and 
high  regions  of  Asia,  instead  of  the  marshy  grounds  in  which  rice 
is  usually  cultivated.  The  idea  of  bringing  tUs  plant  into  Europe^ 
of  making  it  usurp  the  place  of  the  ordinary  rice,  and  thus  putting 
a  stop  to  all  those  diseases  which  afflict  the  countries  where  the 
latter  kind  is  cukivated,  inspired  his  mind,  and,  with  hb  accus- 
tomed •eagerness,  he  applied  himself  to .  the  object.  He  wrote  to 
the  numerous  supporters  and  friends  whom  he  had  obtained  in  thos^ 
countries  by  his  correspondence  respecting  the  vaccina  and  .re- 
quested not  only  rice  seed,  but  all  those  seeds  which  he  c<;>uki  with 
any  good  ground  suppose  might  be  beneficial  in  Europe.   AU  his 
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attempts  were  vain  to  obtain  these  seeds  by  the  way  of  Bombay, 
Bagdad,  or  Bassora  ;  but  he  addressed  himself  with  a  more  fortu- 
nate result  to  Dr.  Rehmann,  who  accompanied,  as  physician,  the 
great  Russian  expedition  to  China.  In  Kiachta,  a  small  town  of 
Siberia  on  the  borders  of  the  Chinese  empire,  Rehmann  received 
his  friend's  request,  and  fulfilled  his  wishes  with  exactness  and 
speed.  A  more  particular  account  of  this  plant,  and  of  its  culture, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheque  Britannique  published  at  Geneva, 
to  which  De  Carro  has  furnished  many  valuable  articles.  Great, 
and  scarcely  to  be  anticipated,  are  the  benefits  which  must  arise 
from  the  introduction  of  this  Asiatic  plant  into  Europe,  as  was  the 
case  with  many  of  the  plants  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  crusades. 
The  older  botanists  have  named  this  plant  Ovjzbl  Mutica;  more 
modem  writers,  in  thankful  remembrance  of  the  person  who  intro- 
duced it  into  Europe,  the  Oryza  De  Carro. 

This  rice  appears  only  to  have  answered  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
Hungary  and  of  Lombardy.  Graf  Herbustein,  the  Vice  President 
of  the  Council,  caused  seeds  to  be  procured  from  De  Carro,  and 
several  experiments  to  be  made  in  the  Bannat. 

De  Carro,  whose  mind  was  ever  actively  employed  in  some  useful 
pursuit,  was  struck  with  the  spirit  of  patriotism  which  breathed 
from  every  line  of  a  German  biographical  work  recently  published 
under  the  title  of  the  Austrian  Plutarch ;  and  in  order  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  its  utility,  spent  some  of  the  tranquil  hours  which  his 
profession  afforded  him  in  translating  it  into  French.  This  excellent 
translation,  which  may  boast  of  the  life  and  energy  of  an  original, 
was  dedicated  to  the  present  Archduchess  of  Parma,  at  that  time 
the  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  who  complimented  the  translator  with 
a  handsome  snuif-box,  as  a  testimony  of  the  satisfaction  with  which 
she  had  perused  the  work.  The  excellent  observations  of  Frederick 
Schlegel  upon  this  lal>orious,  and  in  every  respect  most  successful 
translation  by  De  Carro,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  ^tereichischea 
Beobacter  for  1810,  are  very  worthy  of  perusal. 

'Amongst  the  various  services  which  De  Carro  has  rendered  to  the 
Austrian  people,  it  may  be  worthy  of  mention  that  he  was  the 
means  at  different  times  of  procuring  large  importations  of  merino 
sheep  from  Lancy,  which  were  particularly  fit  for  improving  the 
breed  of  sheelp,  and  by  this  means  the  national  wealth.  His  con- 
nexion with  Carl  Pictet  de  Rochement,  a  State  Counsellor  of 
Geneva,  and  well  known  both  as  a  learned  man  and  an  improver  of 
the  breed  of  sheep,  enabled  De  Carro  to  do  this. 

During  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Lord  Castlereagh  requested  D6 
Carro,  to  whom  the  English  language  is  as  fiimiliar  as  the  French, 
to  translate  an  English  work  against  the  slave-trade,  in  which  all 
the  horrors  of  this  trade,  so  digraceful  to  humanity,  are  disclosed. 
De  Carro  produced,  in  a  very  short  time,  a  translation  of  this  work, 
to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  author^  as  will  appear  from  the  follow* 
iog  letter 
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"  My  DEAR  Sir,  Vienna^  Nov.  14,  1814. 

The  Viscount  Castlereagh  has  directed  me  to  convey  to  you  his 
thanks  for  the  translation  which  you  have  made  of  the  abstract  of 
the  evidence  concerning  the  slave-trade,  and  to  express  to  you  his 
entire  satisfaction  at  the  able  manner  in  which  you  have  executed  it. 

"  The  conviction  which  this  transaction  has  already  created  in 
the  minds  of  the  different  |K)wers  of  Europe  here  assembled  in 
Congress,  not  only  of  the  cruelty  and  inhumanity^  but  of  the  im- 
policy of  this  traffic,  will,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  tend  very  consi- 
derably to  reconcile  these  powers,  who  until  now  have  persisted  in 
this  barbarous  trade,  to  a  more  speedy  abandonment  of  it  than 
could  have  been  otherwise  expected ;  and  your  name^  which  is 
already  associated  with  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  mankind 
has  received  (from  the  propagation  of  the  vaccination),  will  be  re- 
corded amongst  those  of  the  persons  who  have  exerted  themselves 
in  bringing  about  the  abolition  of  practices  so  barbarous  and  in- 
famous, that  posterity  will  with  difficulty  be  induced  to  believe  that 
they  could  have  been  sanctioned  by  any  civilized  nations  of  £urope 
in  the  nineteenth  century. 

^  I  have  the  honour  to  assure  you  of  the  esteem  with  which 

^  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

«  Francis  Pbtkr  Werrt, 

Attached  to  the  mission  of  Viscount  Castlereagh 
during  Congress." 

The  readers  of  the  Bibliotheque  Britannique  have  often  observed 
with  pleasure  and  instruction  the  zeal  with  which  De  Carro  em- 
braces  every  thing  which  can  enrich  science,  increase  prosperity,  or 
diminish  suffering ;  and  how  frequently  he  has  that  great,  though 
unfortunately  often  unacknowledged  merit,  to  be  the  oigan  by 
which  unknown  trutlis  have  been  uttered  and  made  known,  and 
thus  become  useful  and  effective.  It  is  only  necessary  to  consult 
for  this  purpose  his  letters  to  the  Editor  on  the  subjects  of  vaccina- 
tion, the  plague,  the  plica  polonica,  the  science  of  medicine 
amongst  tne  Hindoos,  on  the  Guinea  worm,  on  hydrophobia,  on 
meteoric  stones,  on  the  thermolampe,  on  mountain  rice,  and  other 
foreign  plants,  and,  lastly,  his  translation  of  some  remarkable  his- 
torical details  respecting  the  castle  of  Ouirenstein,  and  the  confine- 
m(^nt  of  Richard  Cceor  de  Lion  by  Baron  Hormays, 
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ARtlCLfi  11. 

Surges  Hons  and  Remarks  on  Naval  Subject  on  Riggingf  on  Steer- 
tngy  on  the  Form  of  the  Rudder ^  on  Anchors;  with  ulservations 
on  the  Height  of  Masts  and  upper  Sails,  on  the  Dry  Rot,  and 
on  the  Felling  and  Preservation  of  Timber.  By  CoK  Beaufoy ^ 
F«R*S* 

Tha  usud  inode  of  suppotting  thie  mafsts  of  terge  ships  by  cordage 
attended  with  the  disitdv^mtage  of  ttti  enorinotts  presfsure  on  the 
bbttom  of  the  vessel,  and  iti  some  instances  In  Ime  of  bafttl^  ship^, 
that  psiTt  of  the  ieel  imtnediattefy  under  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
Ttim  has  beeti  bent  downwards  iseveral  inched,  a  crrcum^ance  not 
only  injnriotfs  to  the  strength,  bat  also  detrimental  to  the  sailing  of 
the  ship.  It  v$  evrclent  the  Use  of  ropes  w7!I  always  be  productive  of 
this  inconvenience,  becat£se  a  dofBcient  power  most  be  applied  in 
BCftting  up  the  rigging  to  stretch  the  cordage  prior  to  the  vessel's 
going  to  sea,  otherwise  the  shrouds  would  become  slack,  and  en- 
danger iiie  safety  of  the  mastd.  An  80  gun  ship  has  nine  shrouds  on 
each  side  of  tbd  nftiiii-iiMist  cable  and  which,  if  of  Captain 
Huddait's  QianuiactDry  (whose  superiority  admits  of  no  competi* 
tion),  and  10^  inches  in  circumference,  will  bear  about  32  tohs 
weight.  The  (lower  usually  employed  in  setting  up  each  of  the 
shrouds  cannot  be  less  than  half  this  weight;  consequently  the  stress 
if  equal  to  the  total  weight  all  the  shrouds  on  one  side  would  susfain^ 
^y  measuring  th^  distance, of  each  8hrou4  from  the  mast,  and  alsa 
the  length  of  tlie  shroud  when  set  up,  the  angle  each  shrqud  mak^ 
with  the  horizon  will  be  as  follows  i— 

Tons. 

.  29-807 
.  i29-725 
.  29*449 
-  29-180 
^  29-0S7 
.  28-500 
.  28-259 
.  27-760 

Total  261-545 

The  first  column  contains  the  number  of  shroqds,  1  being  the 
foremost,  and  9  the  aftermost.  In  the  second  column  the  angles 
each  shiQud  makes  with  the  deck  are  set  down :  and  the  third 
column  contains  the  weight,  32  tons,  reduced  in  the  proportion  of 
r94;us  t9  the  sin^  pf  the  angles  68''  46%  68^  40"^  and  so  on.  In 


ShrondH.  Angleffp 

1   68^  46' 

2  .*  68  4<J 

S  ........  68  16 

4   66  58 

5   6S  46 

6    65  09 

  62  57 

 6i  01 

9   60  lO 
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this  calcuhtion  the  pressure  caused  by  the  topmast  and  topgallant 
shrouds^  backstays,  &c.  is  not  included,  nor  the  weight  of  the 
mastS)  yards,  sails,  rigging,  &c.  Could  any  method  be  devised  to 
reduce  this  enormous  pressure,  with  equal  security  to  the  mast,  it 
ivoold  be  very  advantageous  to  the  vessel.  In  small  ships,  iron 
shrouds  have  been  adopted  with  success.  Constructed  of  solid  links^ 
and  made  as  light  as  by  experiment  is  found  to  be  of  sufficient 
stiength,  would  still  be  an  improvement,  because  iron  chains  con- 
structed in  the  usual  manner  elongate  when  a  heavy  strain  is  applied 
to  their  extremities.*  It  is  evident  no  more  power  would  be  requi- 
site to  set  up  the  iron  shrouds  than  is  necessary  to  form  a  straight 
line  from  the  mast  head  to  the  channels ;  and  when  once  properly 
arranged,  they  would  be  unafieeted  by  dryness  or  mobture,  two  in* 
conveniences  cordage  must  snflfer  from  inevitably,  in  spite  of  tar  or 
any  other  substance  which  can  be  introduced  among  the  yams. 
Iron,  it  is  true,  will  be  affi?cted  by  heat  and  coM ;  but  the  elasticity 
9f  the  lanyards  would  compensate  for  the  expansion  and  contractioa 
of  the  iron. 

Instead  of  having  all  the  shrouds  go  over  the  mast  head,  the  two 
feftmost  should  be  secured  to  the  mast  somewhat  below  the  wake  of 
the  lower  yards.  This  alteration  would  be  attended  with  two  ad- 
vantages :  first,  that  in  case  thd  mast  head  was  either  shot  or  carf  ied 
away,  two  pair  of  shroods  would  be  left  to  support  the  remainder  of 
the  mast :  and,  secondly,  by  having  these  two  pair  (rf  foremost 
shrouds  befow  the  yards,  the  yard  would  braee  up  sharper.  These 
shrouds  also  might  be  placed  before  the  centre  of  the  mast,  which 
would  be  an  additional  security  io  the  masts  when  the  sails  are 
btaced  aback.  If  the  shrouds  placed  before  the  mast  interfere  with 
the  lee  leech  of  the  sail  when  upon  a  wind,  or  are  found  inconve- 
nient when  hoisting  things  in  and  oat  of  the  ship,  they  may  be  set 
up  by  runners  and  tackles.  It  would  be  advantageous  if  the  two 
aftermost  pair  of  shrouds  were  set  up  prior  to  the  mast  being  stayed 
forward,  they  would  resist  a  purchase  applied  to  the  stay  of  15|. 
tons,  and  consequently  prevent  the  mast  being  crippled  by  that 
quantity. 

A  tiller  j-  is  preferable  to  a  yoke  or  cog  wheels  to  steer  with,  be- 
cause it  brmgs  less  strain  on  the  pintles  and  gudgeons  of  the  rudder. 
The  tiller  may  be  compared  to  weighing  a  heavy  body  with  a  steel- 
yard, and  the  ycke  or  cog  wheels  to  weighing  it  in  a  pair  of  scales  t 
it  is  evident  there  is  more  stress  on  the  pivot  of  a  pair  of  scales  than 
on  the  pivot  of  a  steelyard  with  the  same  weight. 

The  present  form  of  rudders  has  an  advantage  which  appears  not 

*  A  circalar  iron  bar  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  six  feet  lon^,  wefglii  15*88  ib. 
Avoir.,  and  will  sustain,  when  in  a  vertical  position,  24-13  tons  hnng  to  its  ex- 
tremity. A  fatfiom  of  cordage  weighs  26*S  lb.  Avoir.  If  the  weight  of  the  rope 
be  caHed  1000,  the  weight  of  the  iron  will  be  6038  ;  and  if  the  residual  strength 
of  the  shroud  when  set  up  be  called  1000,  the  strength  of  the  iron  shroud  will  ba 
1508. 

f  The  best  angle  for  the  rudder  to  matte  with  the  ship's  keel  is  90*,  not  at  dt* 
termined  by  theory  54^  44'.   (Sec  Jnnals  for  August,  1816.) 
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to  have  struck  those  who  propose  to  get  rid  of  that  part  which^  they 
have  thought,  has  no  power  to  steer  the  vessel  when  makiog  head 
way ;  for  ooe-third  of  the  rudder,  counting  from  the  bottom,  is 
probably  then  the  only  part  which  has  any  effect  to  govern  the 
vessel;  and  in  full- built  vessels,  such  as  Dutch,  not  more  than  obe- 
fourth,  or  even  less.  When  the  vessel  makes  a  stern  board,  the 
length  of  rudder  immersed  in  the  water  sliould  equal  the  vessel's 
draft  of  water,  and  as  much  rudder  should  be  above  the  water  as  is 
equal  to  the  heaping  up  of  the  water  by  tiie  ship's  stern  way.  It  has 
often  excited  my  surprise  that  round  headed  rudders  are  not  intro- 
duced in  the  navy,  as  they  are  found  to  answer  in  East  India  ships 
of  1600  tons,  and  which  at  times  have  been  laden  with  2000  tons. 
There  appears  no  reason  why  men  of  war  should  not  find  them 
equally  serviceable ;  for  can  any  thing  be  more  unmechanical  than 
to  have  a  large  hole  in  the  counter  for  the  rudder  head,  which  b 
afterwards  closed  up  with  a  piece  of  tared  canvass  to  prevent  the 
water  getting  in  ?  It  is  probable  that  vessels  with  low  counters  by 
getting  stern  way  in  bad  weather  by  losing  this  piece  of  canvass  have 
foundered. 

When  large  ships  lose  their  rudders  at  anchor,  the  accident  is 
attributed  to  the  vessel's  striking;  but,  more  possibly,  it  is  caused 
by  the  centrifugal  force  (if  the  expression  may  be  used)  of  the  ship's 
suddenly  rising  after  pitching  heavily,  combined  with  the  resistance 
of  the  water  to  the  flat  under  side  of  the  rudder.  If  the  under  side 
of  the  rudder  were  a  semicircle,  it  would  offer  one*third  less  resist- 
ance to  the  water ;  for  the  resistance  of  a  semicircle  as  found  by 
experiment  is  to  the  resistance  of  its  diameter  nearly  as  30  to  91. 
The  rudder  would  be  more  endangered,  hung  in  the  present 
manner,  if  it  were  constructed  of  lighter  materials^  or  made  hollow 
like  a  box  to  increase  its  buoyancy.* 

The  mode  of  making  large  anchors  is  imperfect,  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  welding  the  internal  bars  without  burning  the  outer  ones. 
Cast-iron  anchors  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  service,  as  they  are 
lighter,  and  probably  stronger,  if  their  brittleness  were  not  an  ob- 
jection ;  but  might  it  not  be  obviated  by  covering  the  crown  of  the 
anchor  with  rope,  or  some  other  elastic  or  soft  substance  ?  The 
strong  prejudice  which  first  existfsd  against  iron  cables  is  so  much 
diminished,  that  they  are  daily  introduced  into  use.  The  objections 
to  cast-iron  anchors  might  be  equally  unfounded;  and  if  every  ship 

•  The  late  Earl  Stanhope  (whom  every  lover  of  science  most  lament)  contrived 
an  equipoise  radder,  which  was  fixed  to  a  schooner  rigged  vessel,  built  according 
to  his  Lordship's  plan,  and  under  his  direction.  This  rudder,  instead  of  being 
hung  in  the  usual  manner  to  the  sternpost,  turned  on  pivots,  fixed  (in  the  first  in- 
stance) to  the  centre  of  the  rudder,  under  the  idea  that  the  water  acting  on  each 
side  of  the  rudder  would  balance  it,  and  thereby  take  away  all  strain  on  the 
tiller;  but  on  trial  it  was  found  necessary,  to  produce  the  equilibrium,  that  tlif 
pivots  should  be  placed  one»third  of  the  rudder's  length  from  the  sternpost.  This 
proves  that  an  accumulation  talces  place  on  that  part  of  the  opposing  surface  first 
imping^ed ;  a  circamstance,  I  believe,  unnoticed  by  any  writer  oa  the  resist^cis 
of  fiuidi. 
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In  the  navy,  and  in  the  East  India  Company's  service^  was  furnished 
with  an  additional  anchor  of  cast-iron,  the  advantages  or  the  con- 
trary would  be  fairly  ascertained. 

Some  professional  men  are  of  opinion  that  lofty  masts  have  a 
greater  power  than  short  masts  to  impel  ships  with  a  progressive 
velocity,  independently  of  their  setting  more  saiL  But  the  subse- 
quent experiment  proves  the  fallacy  of  this  idea.  To  the  bead  and 
stern  of  the  model  of  a  cutter,  and  at  equal  heights  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  two  strings  were  attached,  each  of  which  passed 
over  very  accurate  pulleys  fixed  on  the  outside  of  the  tub  in  which 
the  model  floated.  To  the  end  of  each  line  was  hung  8  oz. ;  and 
to  the  weight  at  the  head  was  added  as  much  more  as  enabled  it  to 
draw  the  model  and  raise  the  stern  weight.  The  line  was  afterwards 
taken  from  the  head,  and  fastened  to  the  mast  head ;  and  the  pulley 
bein^  also  raised,  the  result  was  the  same,  except  that  the  stem  was 
immersed  three-tenths  of  an  inch  more  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former  case.* 

Vessels  designed  like  cutters  to  carry  large  aftersails  and  small 
head  ones  must  be  built  to  draw  much  more  water  abaft  than  for- 
ward ;  for  it  is  the  lateral  resistance  of  the  water  abaft  against  the 
thin  and  extended  sur&ce  of  the  vessel  which  counterbalances^ 
without  much  use  of  the  helm,  the  power  of  the  mainsail  to  turn 
the  vessel's  head  to  wind.  Therefore  Euler,  and  other  theoretical 
writers  on  ship- building,  are  mistaken  in  supposing  the  difference  of 
the  draft  of  water  of  the  head  and  stern  counteracts  the  impulse  of 
the  sails  to  depress  the  head  or  bow. 

In  some  of  the  ships  of  the  navy  built  of  British  oak,  the  dry  rot 
has  commenced  in  the  treenails  made  of  American  wood ;  a  cir- 
cumstance that  deserves  attention,  to  ascertain  by  experiment  if  all 
foreign  woods  used  for  treenails  produce  the  same  mischievous  con- 
sequences, which  should  especially  be  guarded  against,  considering 
the  price  «nd  scarcity  of  English  oak.  With  the  view  of  determining 
this  point,  it  is  proposed  to  perforate  a  large  and  sound  piece  of  Eng- 
lish oak  wjth  several  holes,  and  drive  into  them  II  treenails  of  each 
different  kind  of  wood  fit  for  ship-building,  and  number  them  one, 
two,  three,  &c.  Annually  let  one  treenail  of  each  sort  of  wood 
be  driveq  ojut  and  examined,  and  a  memorandum  made  of  the  state 
and  appearance,  &c.  of  everyone,  beginning  with  No.  1,  and  so 
on  in  succession.  This  plan  should  be  inverted,  and  logs  of  foreign 
timber  undergo  the  same  trial.  The  reason  for  naming  the  number 
I  eleven  is  because  that  is  the  average  period  a  ship  in  the  navy  lasts ; 
but  when  that  is  said,  it  must  not  be  supposed  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  ship  is  decayed  or  worth  nothing,  but  only  during  eleven 
years  as  much  money  has  been  expended  on  the  ship  in  repairs  as 
would  have  rebuilt  it. 

The  short  duration  of  a  vessel  in  the  navy  naturally  leads  to  the 

*  Probably  an  additional  qnantity  of  canvass,  by  having  sqnarer  yards  in  the 
topgallant  and  royal  sails,  would  answer  better  than  having  loftier  soils^ 
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.  kiquiry  to  what  exti«ordiimry  cireuinstanGt  is  the  dumbiUty  of  tba 
Royal  Williaiii  of  80  guns  to  be  attributed.  It  was  kunched  in 
1719,  had  no  repairs  till  17579  and  was  broken  up  in  1818^  a 
|>eriod  of  94  years ;  and  even  then  many  of  the  original  timbers 
were  found  undecayed>  and  which  were  made  into  snuff-boxes  and 
other  trinkets^  highly  prized  by  the  curious  as  an  uncommon  in- 
atance  of  durability.  It  did  not  appear  when  the  vessel  was  taken 
to  pieces  that  any  unusual  mode  was  adopted  to  preserve  the  timber) 
and  the  enigma  must  be  solved  by  referring  to  documents  for  the 
ineans  taken  in  seasoning  timber  employed  in  ship-building  at  that 
lime.  About  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  James  II.  it  appears 
three  different  modes  were  adopted  in  felling  of  timber : — 1.  In  the 
ffrring  of  the  year,  when  the  sap  was  risen,  and  the  trees  began  to 
bud,  they  were  cut  down  and  barked ;  consequently  the  sap  was  left 
in  the  trunk.  2.  The  tree  was  barked  first,  and  then  left  standing 
until  the  winter,  when  it  was  felled.  3.  Tlie  tree  was  cut  down  in 
the  winter  time.  It  appears  an  order  was  issued  in  1687  or  I^®^  for 
150  trees  in  fiushey  Pkrk  to  be  stripped  of  their  baric  in  the  month 
of  April,  and  left  standing  until  December.  The  result,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  be  known.  If,  therefore,  these  experiments 
were  repeated  by  any  gentleman  resident  in  the  co^ntiy  who  is 
felling  trees  for  building  or  repairing,  he  would  essentially  serve  his 
country ;  and  by  communicating  the  result  in  the  different  durabi-^ 
'  lity  of  the  timbers  to  the  public,  merit  the  gratitude  of  our  sailors 
and  the  naval  world  at  large. 

In  our  naval  arsenals  the  usual  manner  of  keeping  timber  is  by 
piling  the  trees  horizontally  one  over  another^  which  prevents  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  and  the  under  trees  are  frequently  injured  by  the 
exuding  moisture  and  the  dripping  of  the  rain  from  the  upper  ones. 
Notwithstanding  the  labour,  it  would  finally  be  more  economical  if 
the  timber  were  placed  in  a  vertical  position  with  proper  supports  to 
rest  against,  and  pieces  of  plank  nailed  on  the  top  of  each  tree, 
which  would  prevent  it  splitting,  by  securing  it  from  the  action  of 
the  sun  and  frost ;  and  if  the  bottom  were  protected  by  standing  the 
trees  on  a  sloping  pavement  of  flag  stones. 

Formerly  ship  planks  had  the  requisite  degree  of  curvature  given 
them  by  the  action  of  fire,  which  to  a  certain  degree  charred  the 
wood.  The  modern  system  of  bending  the  planks  by  steam  is  cer- 
tainly more  expeditious ;  but  the  former  method  has  been  practised 
from  time  immemorial  to  preserve  timber  exposed  to  air  and  mois- 
ture, and  on  that  account  should  be  preferred.  The  durability  of 
the  ship  would  compensate  for  the  trouble  and  expense,  if  the 
surface  of  the  component  parts  of  the  frame,  &c.  were  charred  be- 
fore they  were  put  together. 

These  hints,  and  those  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Annals  ofPhi-- 
hsophy^  p.  470,  the  writer  trusts  may  induce  others  to  improve  on 
them  for  practical  advantages  to  our  navy  and  merchantmen. 
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Article  III. 


Register  of  the  Weather  for  Six  Months,  at  Malone  House  ard 
Dvhlin.  With  a  Plate  (LXVIIL)  exhibiting  the  Variations  of 
tlie  Barometer  and  Thermometer  at  eaeb  place^  By  A.  Semple^ 
Esq. 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 

MY  DEAR  silt,  ifa&fui  iTouMy  Jl«i^e,  1817. 

My  nepheiitr,  Mr.  Moore,  of  Dublin^  and  i,  hare  for  dom«  tiooe 
kept  a  comparative  register  of  the  barometer,  thermometer,  and 
weather;  the  scale  of  which^  from  the  autumnal  equinox  of  1816- 
to  the  vernal  one  of  this  year,  I  now  send  you,  in  hopes  that  it  may 
be  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Annak  of  Philosophy. 

This  station  is  situated  about  three  English  miles  WSW  of  BeU 
fiist,  in  the  county  of  Antrim;  98  English  miles  (by  the  road)  N£ 
of  the  city  of  Dublin ;  and  is  about  148  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  the  other  station  being  about  80  feet  above  the  saQie  level. 

The  column  of  mercury  in  both  barometeis  has  been  (through** 
out)  reduced,  to  what  it  would  have  been  at  82^  Fahr. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 

Anthony  Skmplb. 


Sepiemlery  18l€. 


MALONE  HOU6II. 


DUBLIN* 


93,  Cirrns  and  €irro9tratii9.  SfV' clear.  IC. 
Si,  Cirrus.    9  P.M.  a  lumlMous  arcb, 

E  tft  If,  S. 
S5.  Fine  day.   Cumulus.  SE. 
26;  Rain  and  Hail:    £ve  €ne.  NW. 
21,  Haty,  With  fttpqttent  sbowers.  NW. 

28.  Hazy  and  showery.  S9B. 

29.  Constant  raia  in  forenoon.  WSW, 

30.  Sliowery,  with  hail.  WSW. 


Very  fld«J  mofifrng. 
Tery  fine  day. 

Very  fine  day. 

Hazy  morn.   Rain,  noon* 

Fine  mornhl^. 

A  fine  day. 

Yiolent  rain  in  first  part. 
Showery. 


October, 


1.  Nimbus,  ^itb  showers.  WSW« 
9,  Itainy  mom.   B*air  eve,  W, 

3.  Fair.   Beautiful  Cirrocomuli.  ESfi, 

4.  Incessant  rain.  WSW. 

5.  Fair.   Showers  at  night.  WSW. 
0.  Fair.   Showers  at  night.  SE^ 

7.  Hazy  morn.   Clear  eve.  E. 

8.  Rain,  morn.   Haly  eve.  £. 

9.  Hazy,  with  frequent  showen.  £• 

10.  Hazy  morn,  with  showers.  W. 

11.  Ha^y  alom.  Fair  eve.  Nearly  calm.  W. 

12.  Haa^,  with  lijht  air.  SW. 

IS.  Fide  morn.   Evening,  showers.  SW. 

14.  Fair.   Beautiful  Cirroeimulus.  SW. 

15.  Hazy,  but  no  rain.  WSW. 

16.  Fair  morn.  £ve,  heavy  raid.  WSW. 

17.  ffiizy,  wiili  showers.  WSW. 


W. 


Hazy  morn.    Little  raio. 
Dark  day.  W. 
Cloady  morn.  SE. 
Dark  damp  day. 
Fine  morn.   Wet  afternoon.  S. 
Cloudy,  and  very  wet.   £  by  S. 
Wet  morn  and  eve.     Fair  noon« 
£by  S. 

Wet  morn,  after  light  showers.  £SE« 
Wet  morn,  after  light  showers.  £SE. 
Damp  cloudy  morning.  £. 
Fine  day.   Cloudy  eva.  W. 
Very  fine  day.  W. 
Very  fine  day.  W. 
Very  ftne  day.  W. 
Very  fine  day.  Very  bright.  S  by  Vf„ 
Haaymorn.   Wet  eve.  NW. 
Bright  morn,  and  fine  day.  SW 
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18.  Fine  day.   Ciimulas.  NW. 

19.  Cirrocnroulas.  Blowing  hard.  WNW, 
SO.  Camnluf.  Blowing  very  hard.  KW. 
81.  Cirrocumolns.   Showers.  NW. 

28.  Blowing  fresh,  with  showers.  WNW. 

83.  Squally,  with  showers.  SSW. 

84.  Hazy,  with  frequent  showers.  SSE. 

85.  Hazy,  with  frequent  showers.  SSE. 

86.  Morn,  heayy  rain.  Eve,  showers.  SE. 

87.  Hazy,  with  some  showers.  ESE. 

88.  Cumulus  and  Cirrocumulus.  E. 

89.  Hazy  and  showery.  £. 

50.  Hazy.    Blowing  bard.  ENE. 

31.  Fair.   Blowing  fresh.  ENE. 


Bright  morn,  and  fine  day.  W. 
Fine  day,  not  bright.  SW. 
Fine  day.    Rain  at  night.  SW. 
Bright  morn,  and  fine  day.  SW. 
Fine  day.   Brisk  wind.  SW. 
Bright  morn.    Wet  eve,  SW. 
Bright  morn.    Wet  night.  SW. 
Showery,   Night  fair.  SW, 
Very  wet  day.  SE. 
Dark  hazy  day.  E. 
Fine  morn,  after  showers.  E. 
Cloudy  morn :  rain  after.  £. 
Cloudy  morn.   Wet  eve.  E. 
Shower,  mom.   Eve  cloudy.  E. 


November, 


1. 

8. 
S. 
4. 
5. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
II. 
18. 
IS. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
27. 
88. 
89. 
30. 


Fine  day.   A  slight  shower.  E. 
Comnlos,  with  slight  showers.  WSW. 
Hazy,  with  showers.  ENE. 
Cumulus  and  Cumiilostratus.  ENE. 
Dark  weather.   No  rain.  ENE. 
Fine  morn.  Eve,  heavy  showers.  Yar. 
Morn,  snow  lies  three  inches.  NNW. 
Bright  morn.    Snow  showers.  WSW. 
Showery.  Blowing  very  hard.  N  by  W. 
Showers  of  snow,  lies  4  in.  NNE. 
Blowing  very  hard,  with  rain.  Yar. 
Blowing  hard,  with  rain.  NW. 
Blowing  hard,  with  rain.  NW. 
Blowing  very  bard,  with  snow.  WN  W. 
Blowing  very  hard,  with  rain.  NNW. 
Blowing  fresh.   Cumulus.  NW. 
Morn,  rain.   Eve  fair.  WSW, 
Mom,  showers.   Eve  fair.  WNW. 
Morn,  showers.   Eve  fair.  WSW. 
Fair.    Clouds  various.  SW. 
Fair.    Clouds  various.  SSW. 
Fair.   Clouds  various.  SSE. 
Fine  day.    Clouds  various.  ESE. 
A  dark  day.  ESE. 
Mum,  showers.   Eve  fine.  W. 
Eve,  showers,  and  blowing  fresh.  SW. 
Eve,  crimson  Cirri.  Yar. 
Dark  weather.   Little  wind.  NNW. 
Fine  day.   Cumulus.  NNW. 
Dark  weather.  W. 


Bright  mom.    Fine  day.  W. 

Bright  mom.   Fine  day.  W. 

Wet  morn.   Fine  afternoon.  W. 

Fine  day.   Rain  at  night.  NE. 

Yery  hazy  day.  E. 

Fine  morn.   Showery  eve,  NW. 

Fine  day.  W. 

Fair  day.  SW. 

Showery  and  windy.  NW. 

Bright  day.  N. 

Showery  day.  Storm  at  night.  Yar. 

Hazy  day.  SW. 

Bright  morn.    Wet  eve,  W. 

Dark,  with  sleet.  W. 

Dark,  with  rain.  W, 

Fine. 

Continued  rain.   W  by  S. 
Bright  morn,  and  fine  day..  W. 
Hazy  mora.   Fair  day.  SW. 
Fine  day.   Stormy  night.  S. 
A  fine  day.  S. 

Bright  morn,  and  fine  day.  SE. 
Fine  day.  SE. 
Fine  day.  S. 
Fine  day.  SW. 

Day  fine.  Night  stormy  and  wet.SW. 
Day  fine.    Night  windy,  SW. 
Yery  fine.  SW. 
Fine  day.   Hazy  at  sea.  W. 
Fine  day.  W. 


December. 


1.  Dark  weather,  with  haze.  W. 
8.  Hazy,  with  some  rain.   NW  by  N. 

3.  Hazy,  with  alight  breeze.  NNW. 

4.  Hazy,  with  a  light  breeze.   S W  by  S. 

5.  Blowing  hard,  and  constant  rain.  SSE. 

6.  Dark,  with  haze.   W  by  N. 

7.  Bright  morn.   Dark  eve.  W. 

8.  Fine  day.   Cloudless.  ENE. 

9.  Morn,  constant  rain.  Yar. 
10.  Bright  mora.  Eve  wet.  SW. 


Weather  fair.  W. 

Weather  fair.  W. 

Weather  fair.  W. 

Cloudy.   Storm  at  night  E. 

Yery  wet  and  stormy.  E. 

Some  rain  and  blowing.  W, 

Blowing,  bright  mora.  SW. 

Day  fine  and  bright.  W. 

Day  very  wet.   Night  fair.  W. 

Storm,  with  heavy  ihowers.  S. 
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11. 

12. 

19. 

14. 
15. 
16. 
17, 
18. 
19. 
SO. 
SI. 
82. 
S3. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
89. 
SO. 
31. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

la 
11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
J5. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
28. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


80. 
31. 


Lightning.   Snow  showers.  WSW. 
Fine  day.   Snow  lies  IJ  in.  WNW. 
Rain  and  snow.  Var. 
Frequent  showers  of  sleef.  Var. 
Fiiieday.    Cloodless.  WNW. 
Dark,  with  snow  showers.  W. 
Hazy,  with  some  rain.  SW. 
Hazy.   Aurora  Borealis.  Var. 
Cloudless  sky.  NE. 
A  fine  day.  WNW. 
Dark,  with  rain  in  evening.  8W. 
Bright  morn.    Rain  in  evening.  NW. 
Dark,  with  frequent  showers.  SW. 
Dark,  with  frequent  showers.  SW. 
A  fine  day.  WSW. 
Fine  morn.    Eve,  snow.  WSW. 
Cumulus.    Some  snow.  W. 
Morn,  constant  rain.   Eve  fair.  SW. 
Fine  day.   Comulns.  WSW. 
Dark,  with  sleet.  Var. 
Dark,  with  rain.  S£. 

Jamaryy 

Cumulus  and  Cirrocnmulus.  SW. 
A  fine  day.    Cumulus.  W. 
A  fine  day.   Cumulus.  W. 
Morn,  incessant  rain.  WSW. 
Dark,  with  showers.   W  by  S. 
Fine  day.   Clouds  various.   W  by  S. 
Fine  day.    Cumulus.    WN  W. 
Fine  day.   Cumulus.  WSW. 
Fine.  Cumulus,  Cirrocnmnlns.  WSW« 
Hazy,  with  a  little  rain.    SW  by  W. 
Cumulus  and  Cirrocumulus.  W. 
Cumulus  and  Cirrocumulus.  W. 
Morn,  rain.   Eve  dark.  WNW. 
Mom  fine.   Eve,  snow.  W. 
Fine  day.   Cnmolus.  NE. 
Mom,  sleet.    Eve  fair.  W. 
Dark,  with  frequent  showers.  WSW. 
A  fine  day.    Comulus.  SW. 
A  fine  day.   Cumulus.  SW. 
Nearly  incessant  rain.  W. 
Fair  morn.   Eve,  showers.  Var. 
Hazy,  with  a  few  showerp.  W. 
Hazy ,  w  I th  a  few  showers.    S  W. 
Hazy,  with  a  few  showers.  SW. 
A  fine  day.    Clouds  various.  SW. 


DUBUN. 
A  little  snow,  mom.   8  by  W. 
Fine  morn.    Wet  eve.   E  by  S. 
LitUe  snow.  Cloudy.  W  to  S  by  W. 
Morn  frosty.   Heavy  rain. 
Fair. 

Fair,  with  frost.   Fine  day.  W. 
A  few  slight  showers.  SW. 

Fine  day.   W  by  N. 
Thick  fog.    Dark  day.   W  by  N. 
Fine  day.   W  by  N. 
Fine  day.  Night,  storm.  SW  by  W. 
Rain  and  mist.    SW  by  W. 
Slight  rain.  SW. 
Bright  morn,  and  fine  day.  S. 
Wet  day.  S. 
ShowerM  of  sleet.  Var. 
Rain  and  great  storm.  SW. 
Bright  mora,  and  fine  day.  Var. 
Showery.  £. 
A  fine  day.  E. 


I8I7. 


Dark,  with  constant  rain.  SW. 
Fine.   Cloudless  day.  SW. 
Dark,  with  showers  in  morn.  SW. 
Fine.    Cirrostratus.  W. 
Fine,   Cirrostratus.  W. 
Dark.  WSW. 


Some  showers.  SW. 
Some  bhowors.  SW. 
Some  showers,  SW. 
Fine.   S  and  Var.  after  W. 
Fine.  Changed  from  SS W  to  W  by  S  • 
Fine.   W  by  N. 
Fine.  WSW. 
Fine.    8  by  E. 
Fine.   S  by  E. 
Fine.   8  by  W.. 
Fine.  Var. 
Fine.   W  by  8. 
A  little  rain.  WbyS. 
Fine,   W  by  S, 
Some  snow.   NE,  N,  NW. 
Snow:  afterwards  rain.  W. 
Fine,  after  light  rain.   8,  Var. 
Fine,  after  light  rain.  SW. 
Wet  day.  SB. 
A  little  rain.  W. 
Fine  day.   Night  stormy.  SW. 
Day  fine.    Eve,  rain.   S  by  W. 
Day  fine.   Eve,  rain.  SW. 
Day  fine.   Eve,  rain.  SW. 
Day  fine.   Eve,  rain.  SW. 
Little  rain.   Cloudy.  8. 
Fine.    S  by  E.  ' 
Very  hazy.  W. 
Very  fine.    W  by 
Very  fine.  W. 
Very  fine.  W. 


1.  Rather  dark.    Cumulus.  WNW. 

2.  Dark,  with  fog.  WSW. 

8.  Hazy,  with  slight  showers.  WSW. 


February. 


Fine  bright  day. 
Fine,  but  cloudy. 
l«lue|  and  bright. 
6 


W. 
W. 

Night  itoi39»y. 
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4.  Blovf  ing  hardy  with  snow.  WSW. 

5.  Cirrostratus.    Rain  in  evening.  NW. 

6.  Mazy,  with  squalls  and  snow.  WSW. 

7.  Squally,  with  showers.  WSW, 

8.  Squally,  with  showers.  WSW. 

9.  Gloomy  weather.  WSW. 

10.  CoRstant  ratn.  NB. 

11.  inlawing  hard,  with  rain.  WbyN. 

12.  Fine.   Blowing  fresh.   NW  by  N. 

13.  Showers.   Blowing  hard.   SW  by  W. 
14*  Snow,  rain,  sleet.  Blowing  hard.  Var. 
13*  Showers.    Blowing  very  hard.  SW. 
i«.  Blowing  fresh,  with  lightning.  SW. 

17.  Blowing  fresh,  with  lightning.  WSW. 

18.  Blowing  fresh,  with  lightning.  WSW. 

19.  Showery,  with  lightning.  Var. 

20.  Showers  of  snow,  and  lightning.  Var. 

21.  Constant  snow  and  sleet.   WN  W. 

22.  A  shower  at  noon.    NW  by  N. 

29.  Blowing  hard,  with  showers.  NW  by  N. 

24.  Fine  morn.    Eve,  showers.   N  W. 

25.  Fine  morn.    Eve,  showers.  WSW. 

26.  Blowing  fresh,  with  showers.  WNW. 

27.  Storm.  Thunder,  lightning,  rain.  NW. 

28.  Dark,  with  fhowers.  WNW« 


Showery.    Night  fair.  S. 

Morn  fair.    Eve,  rain.  WSW. 

A  very  little  rain.  WSW. 

Fine  day.    Blowing  night.   WS  W, 

Day  fair.  Eve  and  night  wet.  WSW, 

Very  fine.  WSW. 

Morn  fair.  Eve,  heavy  rain.  WSW. 

Showery.   Stormy  night.  WNW. 

Day  fine.   Eve  wet.  WNW. 

Wet  morn  and  eve.  SW. 

Morn  bright.  Night  wet.  WbyN. 

Strong  wind  and  showers.  SW. 

Fair.  WSW. 

Fair.  S. 

Fair  day.    Wet  night.    S  by  W. 
Fair  day.   Wet  night.   S  by  W. 
Showers.    W  by  S. 
-  Showecs  of  hail  and  rain.   S  W. 
A  fine  day.   W  by  N. 
Morn  cloudy.  Eve,  rain.  Wby  N. 
Fair.   W  by  N. 
Rain  at  night.  SW. 
Storm,  with  thunder.    W  by  N. 
Cloudy.    W  by  N. 
Fair.  WbyN. 


March. 


1 .  Squally,  with  ha?!  and  rain.  W. 

"S.  Snow,  rain.  Blowing  very  iiari.  SSE. 

3.  Heavy  showers*     Blowing  a  rank 

storm.  SW. 

4.  Showers  of  snow,  lying  2^  in.  WNW, 

5.  Fine  morn.   Showers  in  eve.  WNW, 

6.  Fine  morn.    Showers  la  eve.  W. 

7.  Dark,  with  showera  of  snow.  WNW. 

8.  Severe  showers  «f  snow  and  hail.  NW. 

9.  Blowing  fresh,  withtnow.  XW. 

10.  A  fine  day.  WNW. 

11.  A  fine  day.  Oumulus.  WNW. 

12.  A£ne  day.    Cumulus.    NW  by  W. 

13.  A  fine  day.   Cumulus.    NW  by  W. 

14.  A  fine  day.   Ciimulus.  SW. 

15.  Fine,  with  a  few  dropsof  rain.   SS  W. 

16.  Fine.    Eve,  a  little  ratn.  8SW. 

17.  A  fine  day.    Cumulus.  NNW. 

18.  Dark.   Eve,  blowing  fresh.  SW. 

19.  Squally,  with  bail  and  «new.  NW. 

20.  Squally,  wvth  hail  and  snow.  N. 


Fine.  S. 

Cloudy.  Showwrs  and  wind.  S. 
Cloudy.   Showers  and  wind.  S. 

Bright,  with  showers.  W. 

Bright,  with  showers.  SW. 

Cloudy.  :8howers  and  hail.  W. 

Bright.   Cirrus.   A  shower.  W. 

Bright.   Some  «how>er8.  W. 

Bright.   SoBie  showers.  NW. 

Bright.   A  shower.  W. 

Cloudy  mom.  Stormy  night.  SSW. 

Hazy  morn.  W. 

Hazy  morn.   Fair  day.   W  by  S. 

Grey  morn.   Fair  day.  SS£. 

Very  fine-day.  «W. 

Cloudy,  but  fair.  8W. 

Fair  day.  8E. 

Morn,  Stratus.    Day  fine.  E. 

Cirrocomoltts.  Hail,  snow.  WSW. 

Day  fine.   8now  at  night.  WSW. 


Article  IV. 
^  On  the  Cells  and  Cpfnbs  of  Bees.   By  Dr,  Barclay, 
(To  I>r,  Thomson.) 

MY  DEAR  SIR, 

In  your  April  nurrabcr  of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy  I  see  two 
letters  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Barebmd  on  the  cells  and  combs  of  bees  and 
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wasps.  In  the  first  of  these  letters  Mr.  Barcbard  observes,  tbit  he 
has  been  for  some  length  of  time  in  the  habit  of  keeping  bees,  to 
which  he  has  paid  great  attention,  and  considers  it  very  mvcli 
against  the  general  economy  of  the  bee  to  suppose  they  should  be^- 
stow  the  time  and  pains  in  making  separate,  i.  e.  double  partitioM^ 
when  single  ones  woukl  suffice,  particularly  as  bees  tf^ar  to  eqjoy 
every  thing  in  common.' 

From  this  mode  of  reasoning,  were  the  matter  to  be  settled 
merely  by  hypothesis  or  verbal  discussion,  would  not  bis  opponent 
be  entitled  to  argue  that  as  bees  are  so  sparing  of  their  tinae  and 
pains,  it  must  dso  be  very  much  against  their  general  economy  to 
con&truct  a  separate  cell  for  each  ovum  or  egg,  as  one  large  cell 
might  suffice,  particularly  as  they  appear  to  enjoy  every  thing  m 
common.  Birds^  quadrupeds,  and  far  the  greatest  number  of 
insects,  find  one  apartment  perfectly  sufficient  for  all  the  members 
of  their  young  families ;  why  should  not  bees,  if  so  very  sparing  of 
their  time  and  pains,  be  equally  economical  ?  If  not,  perhaps  their 
industry  and  passion  for  labour,  which  induce  them  to  construct  a 
separate  cell  for  each  ovum,  may  also  incline  them  to  construct  a 
double  partition  between  each  cell. 

In  my  notice  concerning  the  combs  of  bees  and  of  wasps,  pub-  . 
lished  in  the  first  part  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Wernerian 
Transactions,  a  notice  to  which  Mr.  Barchard  alludes,  I  merely 
stated  what  appeared  to  be  the  fact,  and  what,  on  repeatedly  break- 
ing several  pieces  of  bee  and  of  wasp  comb  before  the  Society,  ap- 
peared to  be  the  fact  to  every  gentleman  who  happened  to  be 
present.  As  the  combs,  however,  appeared  to  be  old,  had  seem- 
ingly contained  a  young  brood,  and  had  even  been  for  some  time 
exposed  to  the  weather,  Mr.  Barcbard  infers  that  what  we  took  for 
a  part  of  the  partition  was  a  thin  web  which  the  youi^  brood  had 
left  in  the  cell,  and  which  was  afterwards  stuck  to  its  sides.  Had 
this  been  the  case,  the  partition,  instead  of  appearing  double, 
should  have  appeared  triple  at  least ;  and  if  each  cell  had  twice  con- 
tained brood,  the  partition  should  then  have  been  five  fold.  And 
indeed  Mr.  Barchard  says  that  they  may  sometimes  be  divided  into 
several  leaves,  one  of  the  conclusions  that  necessarily  follows  from 
his  hypothesis. 

Yet  he  made  an  experiment  to  support  his  conclusion,  though  he 
happened  to  forget  it  when  he  wrote  his  first  letter.  Now,  from 
making  the  experiment,  I  should  infer  that  he  entertained  some 
doubts  about  the  foundation  on  whicd  his  conclusion  rested ;  and 
from  his  forgetting  to  mention  this  experiment  in  his  fint  letter^ 
that  he  bad  still  l^ss  confidence  in  his  experiment  than  in  his  hypo* 
thesis.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at.  His  experiment  was  this.  He 
melted  a  quantity  of  virgin  comb  in  hot  water,  below  the  boiling 
point,  and  it  left*  no  residuum.  And  afterwards  a  quantity  of  M 
comb^  which  once  bad  brood  in  it,  and  it  left  a  residuum.  Of  the 
tmse^ot  these  diiferent  results,  he  finds  an  explanation  in  his  hypo- 
thec's, thaft  the  original  partitions  between  the  cells. are  single,  and 
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appear  double  only  from  the  webs  attached  to  their  sides.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  this  may  be  the  faot;  'but  .  certainly  neither  his 
reasonings  nor  experiment  are  in  the  least' calculated  to  prove  it. 
As  for  the  experiment,  who  would  ever. think  of -melting  down  the 
materials  of  a  watch  to  ascertain  what  had' been  its  structure. 

If  Mr.-Bar^hard  should  ever  be  inclined  to  resume  his  inquiries, 
I  should  wish  him  to  proceed,  without  any  hypothesis,  to  direct  ob- 
servation knd  to  varied  experiment,  and  to  try,  among  other 
things,  what  particular  effects  a  shorter  or  longer  exposure. to  the 
weather  would  produce  upon  virgin  or  young  comb.  I  am  happy 
to  think  that  the  subject  has  already  engaged  his  attention  ;  and  if 
he  prosecute  it  by  minute  and  patient  investigation,  he  may  be 
assured  that  I  shall  readily  and  willingly  adopt  any  conclusioii«that 
oomes  warranted  upon  the  genuine  principles  of  induction. 

And  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

mnburgh,  JfrU  28,  1817.  JoHN  BARCLAY. 


Article  V. 

Account  of  different  Currents  of  Wind.oherved  at  the  same  Time* 
By  Thomas  Lauder  Dick,  Esq.  F.R.S.'Edio. 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 

SIR,  .  Relugas,  May  S7,  1817. 

In  the  couse  of  my  ride  the  other  day,  I  was  very  much  struck 
with  a  beautiful,  and  very  singular  maoifestAtion,  of  the  -  existence 
of  opposite  currents  of.  wind  at  different  altitudes,  which  I  -  have 
endeavoured  to  represent  accurately  in  the  subjoined  sketch. 
(Plate  LXIX.)  Some  furze  on  an  eminence,  at  sefveraK miles 
distance,  had  been  set  on  fire,  and  the  smoke,  after  curling  up- 
wards, .  was  caught  by  the  under  stream  of  wiad,  and  carried  sea- 
ward, in  a  direction  from  east  to  west.  •  After  having  been  driven 
for  several  miles  towards  this  quarter  of  the  sky;  by  gently  and  gra- 
dually rising  in  its  progress,  it  came  at  last  within  the  infiuisnce  pf  a 
counter  current,  at  a  higher  elevation,  blowing  directly  from  west 
to  east,  which:  drOve  it  back  at  an  angle  so  very  acute  as  to  resemble 
the  sharpened  point  of  an  arrow,  and  presenting  the  formal  and 
mechanical  appearance  I  have  represented  ^  defining  alMost  mathe-> 
^natically  the  line  which  separated  the  two^  opposite,  or  upper  and 
under  streaiiis,  from  one  another,  and  which  Ts  niarked  in  the 
sketch  by  the  dotted  line,  a,  h.  This  upper  current  was  evidently 
blowing  stronger  than  that  beneath  it ;  for  in  defiance  of  the  natural 
buoyancy  of  the  smoke,  it  was  compelled  to  proceed  in  its  new 
directbn,  with  much  less  deviation  from  the  horizontal  line  than  it 
had  done  in  the  former.  It  was,  therefore,  retained  longer  under 
the  dominion  of  the  new  power  to  which  h  was  subjected.  Bul^ 
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rising  gradually  at  last  beyond  this,,  and  above  the  dotted  line  c 
it  was  assailed  by  a  new  current  proceeding  from  the  south-east^ 
which  carried  it,  though  apparently  with  less  violence,  an  immense 
way  towards  the  north-^yest,  until  it  was  at  last  entirely  dissipated. 
The  sky  was  every  where  clear  at  the  time,  and  there  was  a  perfect 
calm  near  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Many  facts  illustrative  of  the  theory  of  contrary  currents  of  air 
might  perhaps  be  collected  by  kindling  daily  fires,  on  some  gentle 
eminence,  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  plain,  whilst  several  observers 
should  be  stationed  at  different  points  and  elevations,  to  record  their 
various  observations  on  the  appeai^nce  of  the  smoke,  at  stated  and 
simultaneous  periods,  and  afterwards  to  compare  these  carefully 
together.  But  the  obvious  difficulties  attending  the  arrangement 
of  such  a  series  of  experiments  would  at  once  seem  to  destroy  any 
hope  of  realizing  them.  It  may  happen,  however,  that  what  I 
have  here  accidentally  remarked,  may  induce  some  of  your  readers 
who  may  happen  to  live  in  the  vicinity  of  a  smoke,  proceeding  from 
a  fire  continually  kept  up  for  the  purposes  of  some  manufacture,  in 
a  situation  favojurahle  for  such  investigation,  to  establish  and  record 
» set  of  curious  observatiotis,  which  may  afterwards  prove  of  no 
mean  importance  in  the  science  of  atmospherology. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

Thomas  Lavder  Dick. 


Article  VL 

Off  Fision.   By  John  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Carbrook,  F.R:S  Edin. 

After  the  abortive  labours  of  so  many  of  our  nolost  acute  philo- 
sophers, and  the  desponding  conclusion  to  which  they  in  general 
have  come^  an  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  vision  as 
connected  with  the  mode  of  affecting  the  nerve  ipay  probably  ex- 
pose the  person  who  makes  it  to  the  imputation  of  something  more 
than  temerity.  Were  we  to  judge,  indeed,  from  the  hopeless  tone 
of  acquiescence  with  which  Dr.  Reid,  and,  still  more  lately.  Dr. 
Paley,  state  the  hypothesis  that  the  information  received  by  the  eye 
is  communicated  by  means  of  pictures  formed  on  the  retina,  whilst 
they  acknowledge  that  the  mode  in  which  these  pictures  operate  on 
the  organ  is  altogether  inexplicable,  we  would  infer  that  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject  ought  in  prudence  to  be  abandoned.  In  this 
respect,  accordingly,  it  seeps  really  to  have  been  abandoned,  for 
the  theory  of  the  pictures  is  almost  universally  received  as  the 
established  law  of  vision. 

Unappalled  by  these  circumstances,  but  not  insensible  to  the 
warning  they  suggest,  or  the  diffidence  with  which  it  becomes  me 
to  dissent  from  such  opinionsi  I  venture  to  submit  to  you  a  view  of 
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the  nature  of  sight,  as  far  as  the  mode  pf  afTectmg  the  nerv^  is  con- 
cerned^  which  appears  to  roe  to  explain,  in  a  simple  and  satisfactory 
manner,  the  various  phenomena  connected  with  it ;  and  which  has 
thit  recommendation  also,  tliat  it  developes  a  unity  of  principle 
among  all  the  senses. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  premise  that  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  question,  how  the  informatioa 
i^ceived  by  the  eye  is  communicated  to  the  mind.  That,  indeed, 
would  be  a  hopeless  investigation.  Although  we  know,  perhaps,  as 
much  of  mind  as  we  know  of  matter,  yet  as  we  cannot  comprehend 
modes  of  action  which  are  not  analc^ous  to  those  which  have  fallen 
under  the  observation  of  our  senses,  we  can  form  no  conception  of 
its  !$tructure  or  operating  principle.  We  have  not,  therefore,  any 
one  datum  on  which  to  found  even  an  hypothesis  concerning  the 
mode  in  which  mind  reciprocally  acts  and  is  acted  upon  by  matter. 

Every  thing  we  observe,  in  contemplating  the  human  frame,  leads 
to  the  conclusbn  that  the  nerves  are  the  immediate  agents  which 
convey  information  to  the  mind,  and  transfuse  or  excite  the  living 
energies  tbrpughout  the  body.  Beyond  this  conclusion!  applied  to 
some  portion  of  matter  (if  the  nerves  be  not  that  portion),  we 
cannot  go;  andy  therefore,  all  that  we  can  expect  from  the  roost 
successful  physiological  research  is  to  obtain  an  intelligible  explana- 
tion of  the  problem  how  the  diilerent  organs  by  which  sensations 
are  excited  are  adapted  to  produce  on  the  nerves  which  are  ramified 
upon  them  an  affection  somewhat  corresponding  to  the  information 
to  be  communicated.  In  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste,  for  example, 
the  knowledge  to  be  attained  by  them  is  quite  unconnected  with  the 
appe^rapc^  or  dimensions  of  the  body  submitted  to  examination. 
What  is  watited  is  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  ingredients  '«>f 
which  a  body  is  composed,  in  order  that,  if  fit  for  the  purpose  of 
nourishment,  it  may  be  consigned  to  the  appropriate  vessels  for  con- 
verting it  to  use ;  and  if  discovered  to  he  unfit  for  that  purpose,  that 
it  may  be  rejected  at  the  threshold.  The  arrangement  of  the  organs 
of  smell  and  taste,  accordingly,  are  palpably  adapted  to  the  attain* 
ment  of  that  end.  The  olfactory  and  gustatory  nerves  by  which 
they  are  lined  receive  into  contaet  minute  particles  of  the  substances 
to  be  examined,  and  the  Varied  excitements  produced  by  the  imme^ 
diate  action  of  these  particles  oh  the  respective  nerves  communi- 
cate at  once  to  the  mind  al)  the  infoi^mation  relative  to  the  substances 
themselves  which  these  organs  were  formed  to  obtain.  Few  objec- 
tions have  been  offered  to  the  common  explanatioti  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  sensations  are  excited  by  these  two  orgatiS)  unless,  in- 
deed, we  turn  aside  to  consider  those  wild  speculatiohs  which,  assi- 
imulatlng  all  the  impressions  on  the  mind  to  the  impresdons  we  see 
and  feel  to  be  made  on  matter,  would  dethroiie  the  soul,  and  de- 
grade man  to  a  level  with  the  brutes  that  perish.  In  consi^u^nce 
of  these  dreams,  many  diiBculties  have  been^  started  regarding  the 
sensations  produced  by  these,  as  well  as  the  6ther  organs  of  senstf ; 
but  these  difficulties  all  relate  to  the  nature  of  the  selis^^n^the^- 
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selves,  not  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  excited.  When  we 
have  been  endowed  with  new  faculties,  faculties  capable  of  dissect- 
ing and  of  analyzing  the  mind,  of  understanding  the  constitution 
and  the  fabric  of  spirit,  then,  aiid  then  only^  will  it  cease  to  be  a 
waste  of  time  and  of  talent  to  engage  in  the  pursuit  of  such  sub- 
tilties.  It  must  be  much  more  useful  and  satisfactory  to  confine  our 
inquiries  to  those  operations  which  can  be  made  the  subject  of  ob« 
servation,  and  intelligibly  explain  the  mode  in  which  matter  acts 
on  matter,  in  order  . to  produce  those  effects,  the  existence  of  which 
we  know,  but  for  the  connexion  of  which  with  their  cause  we  can 
look  alone  to  the  fiat  of  creative  wisdom. 

As  we  proceed  to  those  organs  formed  for  more  extensive  and 
more  complicated  application,  greater  difficulties  are  supposed  to 
present  themselves;  and  when  arrived  at  the  seat  of  vision,  at  that 
delicate  instrument  which  enables  man  to  traverse  the  heavens,  and 
to  distinguish  and  appreciate  the  minute  and  countless  varieties 
which  fill  up  the  ample  space  over  which  it  expatiates,  the  philo- 
sophers seem  to  imagine  that  something  vastly  more  complicated 
must  be  found  in  its  constitution ;  and,  equally  unable  to  find  any 
marks  of  such  intricate  machinery  in  the  eye,  or  to  believe  that  the 
wondrous  effects  produced  by  its  action  can  be  produced  by  causes 
simple  as  those  which  produce  sensation  in  the  more  limited  organs, 
the  inquiry  has  been  given  up  as  hopeless. 

A  discovery  interesting  in  itself,  and  highly  esteemed  by  all  late 
writers  on  the  subject,  and  which  indeed  is  referred  to  as  of  itself 
affording  a  demonstration  of  the  theory  of  sight,  has  in  my  opinion 
been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  our  general  ignorance.^  "  The 
sagacious  Kepler,*'  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  first  made  the  noble  discovery 
^fafit  distinct  but  inverted  pictures  of  visible  objects  are  formed  upon 
the  retina  by  the  rays  of  light  coming  from  the  object,''  the  rays^ 
.after  being  refracted  by  the  cornea  and  crystalline,  meeting  in  one 
point  of  the  retina,  and  there  painting  the  colour  of  that  point 
of  the  object  from  which  they  come." 

Having  thus  assumed  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  picture  on 
the  retina,  it  was  concluded  that  this  picture  must  be  instrumental 
in  communicating  the  information  received.  An  insuperable  diffi- 
culty, however,  immediately  occurred,  for  no  one  could  even  con- 
jecture how  these  pictures  could  in  any  degree  produce  the  effect. 
Our  celebrated  philosopher  already  quoted.  Dr.  Ueid,  after  noticing 
some  of  the  conjectures  upon  the  subject,  and  their  unsoundness, 
^expresses  himself  in  several  passages  as  follows:  "  Nor  is  there  any 
•probability,"  says  he,  that  the  mind  perceives  the  pictures  on  the 
retina.  These  pictures  are  no  more  objects  of  our  perception  than 
.the  brain  is,  or  the  optic  nerve."  *  Since  the  pictiire  upon  the 
retina,  therefore,  is  neither  iitself  seen  by  the  mind,  nor  produces 
any  iippression  upon  the  brain  or  sensorium  which  is  seen  by  the 

*  Jn^wry  into  the  Jffuman  Mind,  4th  edjt,  p.  256, 
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mind,  nor  makes  any  impression  upon  the  mind  that  resembles  the 
object,  it  may  be  still  asked,  how  this  picture  upon  the  retina  causes 
vision.*  "  In  answer,"  Dr.  Reid  observes,  "  we  must  resolve  this 
solely  into  a  law  of  our  constitution.  We  may  form  such  pictures^ 
by  means  of  optical  glasses,  upon  the  hand,  or  upon  any  other  part 
of  the  body,  but  they  are  not  felt,  nor  do  they  produce  any  thing 
like  vision.  A  picture  on  the  retina  is  as  little  felt  as  one  upon  the 
hand,  but  it  produces  vision,  for  no  other  reason,  that  we  know, 
but  because  it  is  destined  by  the  wisdom  of  nature  to  this  purpose."  t 
This  is  rather  a  sovereign  mode  of  disposing  of  the  difficulty,  and 
applicable  only  to  first  principles ;  but  as  there  could  be  found  no 
trace,  either  in  the  structure  of  the  parts,  or  in  the  analogy  of  their 
functions,  to  explain  the  province  of  these  pictures,  there  remained 
no  alternative.  It  is  evident,"  says  the  Doctor,  "  that  the  pic- 
tures upon  the  retina  are  by  the  laws  of  nature  a  mean  of  vision, 
but  in  what  way  they  accomplish  their  end  we  are  totally  igno- 
rant." J  § 

•  Inquirv  into  the  Human  Mind,  4th  edit.  p.  257.       +  P.  262.       t  P.  254. 

^  1  should  have  thought  it  hardly  possible  that,  to  any  one  who  had  listened 
these  quotations,  it  conid  have  remained  doubtful  whether  Dr.  Reid  meant,  by  the 
pictures  which  he  considered  to  be  a  mean  of  vision,  the  assemblage  of  rays  of 
light  as  they  pass  throuj^h  the  retina,  or  reflected  pictures,  according  to  the  or- 
dinary meaning  of  the  terra,  not  passing  through,  but  painted  on,  that  portion  of 
the  nerve.  As,  however,  some  members  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  did, 
when  the  paper  was  read,  express  a  decided  opinion  that  Dr.  Reid  bad  given  pre- 
cisely the  same  view  of  the  subject  that  I  have  done,  it  seems  necessary,  in  de- 
fence against  snch  respectable  opponents,  to  prove  somewhat  more  at  large  what 
really  was  Dr.  Reid*s  opinion.  In  doing  this,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any 
disputation  about  the  application  of  the  term  picture  to  a  determinate  assemblage 
of  ray^,  not  reflected,  but  passing  through  a  transparent  body.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  such  application  of  the  term  is  improper;  but  that  is  of  little  moment;  for  as 
to  the  theory  of  pictures,  as  explained  by  Dr.  Reid,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  pictures  they  refer  to  are  reflected  piciures^  and  therefore  with  theirs  at  least 
jny  views  can  have  no  accordance.  In  one  of  the  quotations  inserted  in  this  paper 
Dr.  Reid  says  we  may  form  such  pictures  by  means  of  optical  glasses  on  the  band. 
Can  any  one  doobt  that  the  Doctor  here  means  a  common  reflected  picture,  not 
passing  through  the  hstnd,  but  painted  on  its  surface.  The  uniform  expression  of  a 
picture  painted  on  the  retina  aflfords  proof  equally  conclusive.  Had  he  referred 
to  the  assemblage  of  rays  passing  through  the  retina,  he  never  would  have  called 
these  a  picture  on* the  retina,  but  a  picture  in  it,  or  passing  through  it.  In  what 
other  sense  than  that  of  a  reflected  pictare  can  we  understand  the  following  lan- 
guage :  Of  all  the  organs  of  sense,  the  eye  only,  as  far  as  we  can  discover, 
forms  any  kind  of  image  of  its  object,  and  the  images  formed  by  the  eye  are  not 
in  the  brain,  but  only  in  the  bottom  of  the  eye.''  (P.  256.)  By  what  law  of 
nature  is  a  picture  upon  the  retina  the  means  or  occasion  of  my  seeing  an  external 
object  of  the  same  figure  and  colour  in  a  contrary  position,  and  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion from  the  eye."  (P.  260.)  «  Perhaps  some  readers  will  imagine  that  it  fs 
easier  to  conceive  a  law  of  nature  by  which  we  shall  always  see  objects  in  the 
place  in  which  they  are,  and  in  their  true  position,  without  having  recour^  to 
images  on  the  retina.  To  this  I  answer,  that  nothing  can  be  a  law  of  nature  which 
Is  contrary  to  fact."  Not  to  multiply  quotations  too  much,  I  only  add  one  mores 
'*  We  conclude  that  our  seeing  an  object  in  that  particolar  direction  in  which  we 
do  see  it  is  not  owing  to  any  law  of  nature  by  which  we  are  made  to  see  it  in  the 
direction  of  the  rays,  either  before  their  refraction  in  the  eye,  or  after;  but  to  a 
law  of  our  nature  by  which  we  see  the  object  in  the  direction  of  the  right  line  that 
passetb  from  the  pt^i^r^  of  the  object  upon  the  retina  to  the  centre  of  the  eye.** 
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It  certainly  requires  some  hardihood  to  attack  these  formidable 
pictures ;  but  I  feel  bold  enough  to  denounce  tliem  as  mere  phan- 
toms. I  deny  that  any  picture  is  painted  on  the  human  retina;  and 
even  in  those  aninials  whose  nocturnal  pursuits,  requiring  peculiar 
organization,  have  obtained  for  them  a  structure  which  will  produce 
a  picture  (not  on  the  retina,  however,  but  on  the  choroides):  it  will, 
I  trust,  be  made  evident  that  the  picture  in  these  cases  is  but  a 
passive  accompaniment,  not  an  active  instrument  in  the  production 
of  sight.  Nothing  is  to  me  more  surprising  than  the  univeisal  and 
unhesitating  credence  that  has  been  given  to  a  supposition,  which 
has  never,  and  never  could  be,  verified  i  but  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  in  direct  opposition  to  facts  demonstrated,  and  inrolled 
amongst  the  fundamental  principles  of  science.  Dr.  Reid^  who 
seems  to  have  felt  doublings  upon  the  subject,  states,  with  truth. 

No  man  ever  saw  the  pictures  in  his  own  eye,  nor  indeed  the  pic- 
tures in  the  eye  of  another,  until  it  was  taken  out  of  the  head  arid 
duly  prepared.''  It  was  this  passage  which  excited  my  scepticism  ; 
and  I  hesitated  not  to  reject  the  hypothetical  fact  altogether,  when  I 
found  that  the  Doctor  ought  not  to  have  made  any  exception  in  his 
statement,  no  man  having  ever  seen,  or  being  able  to  see  these 
pictures  in  the  eye  of  another,  more  than  in  his  own  ;  for  the  pre- 
paration alluded  to,  and  which  does  produce  the  capability  of  show- 
ing a  picture,  changes  the  subject  of  it  from  an  eye  to  something 
else,  to  an  instrument  as  different  from  an  eye  as  a  window  is  from  a 
reflecting  mirror. 

What  then  is  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  these  pictures  ? '  It 
is  this  :  that  if  an  eye  be  taken,  and  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  coats 
being  removed,  a  piece  of  white  paper,  or  any  white  substance, 
fitted  to  reflect  the  rays  of  light,  be  substituted  for  the  retina,  or 
placed  behind  it,  then  the  picture  of  any  object  held  opposite  to  the 
pupil  will  be  seen  distinctly  painted  on  the  paper.  This  is  the  de- 
monstration on  which  the  whole  hypothesis  is  founded ;  and  on 
examination  it  will  appear  palpably  deficient  in  every  quality  of  evi- 
dence to  prove  the  conclusions  drawn  from  it. 

Wliat  is  a  picture  ?    It  is  the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  light  under 

(P.  269.)  I  trost  it  is  now  manifc^st  (for  in  the  last  passai^e  the  picture  and  the 
assemblage  of  rays  are  contrasted)  that  Dr.  iieid*s  theory  does  introduce  rea)  re- 
flected pictures  painted  on  the  retina.  Indeed,  so  completely  did  Dr.  Paley  adopt 
this  idea,  that  he  compares  the  eye  to  a  reflecting  telescope,  the  images  of  the  ob- 
jects being  painted  in  the  same  manner  on  both. 

I  have  to  wake  one  remark  more.  Even  \^'ere  it  still  maintained  that  Dr.  Reid 
means  pictures  passing  through  the  retina;  and  were  that  point  yielded,  little 
would  be  gained;  for  certainly  Dr.  Reid  acknowledges  that  he  is  altogether  unac- 
quainted with  the  mode  by  wiiich  these  pictures  become  a  mean  of  vision.  He 
has  npt  ventured  a  coiyeciure  on  the  subject,  but  resolves  it,  as  the  only  resource, 
into  a  law  of  nature.  It  therefore  remains  to  be  shown  how  a  theory  which  denies 
the  existence  of  any  pictures  painted  on  the  retina,  and  which  offers  an  explana- 
tion (be  it  good  or  bad)  of  the  mode  in  which  the  rays  affect  the  optic  nerve  so  as 
to  afford  the  varied  perceptions  of  dimension,  figure,  and  colour,  can  be  so  iden- 
tiQe4  with  Dr.  Reid*8  opioion,  fqr  he  hsu  m  theory,  as  to  differ  only  by  a  change 
of  terms. 
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such  an  arrangement  as  to  correspond  exactly  with  the  different 
parts  of  the  body  which  the  picture  is  intended  to  represefnt.  The 
essential  properties,  therefore,  of  an  instrument  for  reflecting  pic- 
tures must  be,  first,  that  the  rays  emanating  from  the  original  shall 
be  collected,  so  that  they  may  impinge  on  the  reflector  in  accurate^ 
distinct,  and  corresponding  figures  and  colours;  and,  secondly, 
that  when  they  thus  reach  the  focus  where  the  image  is  to  be  painted, 
there  be  there  a  proper  reflector  to  send  all  the  rays  back  again,  to 
produce  in  the  spectator  the  perceptions  of  a  picture.  Tlie  first  of 
these  qualifications,  that  for  refracting  and  concentrating  the  raya, 
the  natural  and  the  prepared  eye  both  possess.  These  are  the  func- 
tions of  the  aqueous  and  the  crystalline  humours ;  and  about  the 
nature  or  extent  of  these  functions  there  is  no  dispute.  With  regard 
to  the  second  qualification,  however,  there  is  a  most  material  differ- 
ence between  the  natural  eye  and  the  eye  prepared  for  this  demon- 
stration. In  the  natural  eye  there  is  no  reflector.  The  retina  itself 
is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  transparent.  In  proof  of  this  we  have  only 
to  remember  that  the  black  appearance  which  distinguishes  thie 
pupil  proceeds  from  the  choroides  which  lies  behind  the  retina }  and 
that  the  retina  is  so  transparent  as  not  even  to  raise  a  cloud  on  the 
intensity  of  the  black  mantle  behind  it.*  But  if  the  retina  be  really 
so  transparent,  it  can  be  no  reflector.  There  is  the  same  difierence 
between  the  retina  and  the  white  paper  that  distinguishes  a  piece  of 
common  glass  from  a  steel  speculum.  What  is  demonstrated  by 
the  one  can  afford  no  conclusion-  as  to  the  other.  They  are,  in  fact, 
in  opposition  to  each  other.  A  speculum  in  a  telescope  will  show 
the  picture  of  an  object  within  the  field  of  the  iristrument;  but  sub- 
stitute for  it  a  piece  of  transparent  glass,  and  the  picture  vanishes; 
the  rays,  instead  of  being  reflected,  are  transmitted.  Let  it  not  be 
said  that,  even  in  this  case,  the  picture  would  be  formed  in  the 
glass,  though  it  would  not  be  visible;  for  a  picture  does  not  exist 
by  the  mere  assemblage  of  those  rays,  which,  if  reflected,  would 
exhibit  a  picture.  It  is  the  reflection,  and  not  the  assemblage, 
which  calls  the  pictufe  into  being ;  for  if  the  rfiys  be  not  reflected, 
but  they  pass  on  to  the  eye,  then  we  see,  not  a  picture,  but  the 
body  itself.    It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  retina  of  the  natural  eye 

*  It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that,  although  the  retina  be  sufficiently-trans- 
parent fully  to  bear  out  the  argument  against  the  pictures,  it  is  not  so  transparerit 
as  here  represented.  Even  when  the  eye  is  taken  warm  from  the  head  of  an 
animal,  the  transparency  U  found  to  be  imperfect.  In  this  case  I  beg  to  refer  thp 
decision  to  the  eye  in  the  living  body,  where  unquestionably  the  transparency  of 
the  retina  is  so  great  as  to  roarer  it  invisible.  Even  in  cases  of  bydrocepbalat, 
^vhen  the  pupil 'm  so  distended  as  to  admit  a  considerable  portion  of  light,  and  the 
retina  renviins  invisible;  and,  according  to  my  judgment,  a  more  perfect  traos- 
parency  can  scarcely  be  conceived  than  that  which  prevents  us  from  perceiving, 
jiotv/ithstanding  all  the  difTerent  membranes  and  liquors  which  fntetrvene,  thati& 
black  coating  of  the  choroides  is  not  situated  on  the  external  surface  of  the«ye.  I 
apprehend  that  the  transparency  of  the  eye  diminishes  much  on  the  extinction  of 
,the  vital  energy  ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  removal  of  it  even  from  a  living  body 
would  not  afford  a  fair.t(^stimony,  or  such  as  could  weigh  at  all  against  lie  evi- 
dence afforded  by  the  living  eye  itself. 
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does  not  naflect  a  picture  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  reflected  by 
the  paper  jn  the  prepared  state ;  and  if  there  be  demonstration  in 
the  case,  it  is  a  demenstni^n  that  the  retina  cannot  possibly  reflect 
a  picture  at  all. 

But  it  lias  been  said  by  Dr.  Priestley  and  others  that,  though  no 
picture  is  formed  on  the  retina,  it  is  fiHrmed  on  the  coat  behind  it^ 
the  choroides.  A  dilemma  immediately  occurred  on  this  assump- 
tion suflieient  to  have  startled  the  most  hardy  philosophers.  Bj 
thus  transferring  the  picture  fhnn  the  retina  to  the  choroides,  the 
optic  nerve  was  discarded  as  an  iostrument  of  vision ;  for  the  retina 
is  in  fact  the  optic  nerve.  The  transparency  of  that  membrane, 
however,  afforded  too  palpable  an  obstacle  to  its  being  considered 
capable  of  reflecting ;  and  therefore  these  philosophers  conceived 
that,  as  a  picture  must  be  found  somewhere,  end  it  could  not  bfe 
formed  on  the  retina,  it  might  be  formed  behind  it.  Thedifficulty^ 
however,  was  equally  insurmountable ;  for,  to  wave  the  manifest 
absurdity  of  excluding  the  optic  nerve  from  the  theory  of  vision,  it 
is  evident  that  the  choroides  is  as  incapable  as  the  retina  of  reflect*^ 
ing  objects  so  as  to  form  a  picture.  The  cliordides  at  this  part  in 
many  animals,  as  in  man,  is  black — a  pure  black.  Now  why  is  it 
black  ? ,  Is  tt  not  because  it  does  not  reflect  the  rays  of  light } 
Although  it  is  black,  or  rather  dark,  before  it  absorbs  any  rays,  it 

not  because  it  is  dark  that  it  does  absorb  them,  but  it  is  because 
it  does  absorb  them  that  we  perceive  that  it  is  black.  Whatever, 
therefore,  may  be  thought  of  the  reflecting  powers  of  the  cat,  the 
owl,  and  other  animals  which  seek  their  ptey  in  comparative  dark- 
ness, clear  it  is  -that,  with  regard  to  the  human  eye,  no  picture  can 
be  formed  either  on  the  retina  or  choroides.  By  the  one  all  the  rays 
of  light  are  transmitted ;  by  the  other,  they  are  all  absorbed. 

Liberated  from  the  trammels  of  this  paralizing  phantom,  let  us 
compare  the  perceptions  which  the  eye  is  fitted  to  produce  with  the 
perceptions  produced  by  the  action  of  the  kindred  organs. 

With  re^rd  to  the  anatomy  of  these  parts,  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  say  much.  The  structure  of  the  eye  is  generally  known^  and 
can  scarcely  be  mistaken.  Suffice  it  to  observe  that,  after  passing 
through  the  ball  of  the  eye,  and  being  collected,  and  concentrated 
in  their  passage,  the  rays  of  light  impinge  on  the  retina,  which  is 
the  extremrty  of  the  optic  nerve,  reticulated  on  a  thin  membrane, 
and  which  forivis  ia  transparent  screen,  through  which  these  rays  are 
transmitted  to  the  choroides,  where  they  are  all  immediately  ab- 
SQrbed.  Our  present  inquiry  is  limited  to  the  operation  of  the  rays 
on  the  retina ;  for,  as  they  afibrd  no  perception  of  vision  previously 
to  reaching  that  point,  and  are  all  absorbed  by  the  choroides  imme- 
diately oh  passing  through  it,  the  single  question  is,  how  can  these 
rays  aSect  the  retina  so  as  to  produce  vision? 

Vision  is  composed  of  two  things :  the  perceptton  of  figure  or 
dimension,  arid-  the  perception  of  colour.  These  are  so  distinct  and 
unconnected  with  each  other,  that  they  ought  to  be  reckoned  diffe- 
rent senses.  There  is  certainly  much  less  distinctive  diflRerence  be-. 
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tween  smell  and  taste  tban  between  figure  and  colour.  They  have 
been  united  merely  because  they  are  produced  by  the  same  organ^ 
and  combine  together  to  procure  correct  information  from  visible 
figure.  '  In  considering  the  origin  of  these  perceptions,  however, 
we  must  separate  them.  The  perception  of  figure  and  dimension 
by  the  eye  is  evidently  analogous  to  the  perception  of  these  qualities 
of  matter  by  the  organ  of  touch :  the  discrimination  of  colour, 
again,  is  more  analogous  to  the  discrimination  of  smell,  x 

It  will  be  useful  to  premise  some  observations  on  the  mode  in 
which  perceptions  are  generated  by  the  organ  of  touch.  If  we 
admit  the  nerves  to  be  the  media  of  communication,  and  observe 
the  close  texture  of  their  ramifications  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body  immediately  under  the  skin,  and  particularly  the  profusion  of 
their  minute  branches  extended  over  the  hands  and  feet,  we  can 
have  little  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  the  idea  of  dimension  may 
be  communicated  by  this  organ.  The  extremities  of  these  nerves 
are  most  minutely  divided ;  no  one,  it  is  believed,  having  yet  been 
able  to  trace  them  to  their  terminations ;  but  each  of  them,  even 
the  minutest  branch,  must  be  considered  as  a  separate  nerve, 
capable  by  itself  of  communicating  an  intimation  of  its  own  excite- 
ment. Hence  if  any  point  of  the  body  be  forcibly  touched,  the 
locality  of  that  point  is  immediately  perceived*  It  were  vain  to 
stop  to  prove  that  we  at  once  distinguish  the  neck  from  the  heel,  or 
the  hand  from  the  shoulder.  No  one  ever  heard  of  a  person  mis- 
taking the  gout  for  the  tooth-ache,  or  a  box  on  the  ear  for  a  kick  on 
the  shin  bone.  How  the  nerves  give  that  information  to  the  mind 
is  not  the  question ;  that  we  cannot  comprehend :  but  holding  it  to 
be  a  law  of  our  constitution  that  the  nerves  do  in  some  way  or  other 
communicate  to  the  mind  the  sensations  excited  in  the  difierent 
organs,  we  may  with  some  hope  of  success  inquire,  how  the  objects 
of  the  different  senses  act  upon  the  organs,  and  excite  the  nerves ; 
and  finding,  on  inspection,  that  the  nerves  of  the  organ  of  touch 
extend  their  fibres  in  distinct  branches  over  the  surface  of  the  body, 
we  perceive  that  the  individual  sensation  excited  by  the  action 
of  any  of  these  branches  exhibits  a  capability  and  fitness  for  com- 
municating to  the  mind  certain  notices  of  all  such  bodies  as  are 
applied  to  them,  aqd  thus  we  easily  comprehend  bow  they  indicate 
locality.  But  if  they  indicate  locality  as  to  one  point,  they  must 
equally  do  so  as  to  all  the  points  which  may  be  touched ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  a  considerable  portion  or  area  be  compressed  by  touch,  the 
extent  of  nerves  thus  affected  must  be  equally  perceived.  Alongside 
of  e^ch  other  there  must  somewhere  be  two  branqh^s-r^ne  com- 
pressed, and  the  other  free ;  and  the  communication  of  this  differ- 
ence, and  of  its  locality,  must  be  immediately  and  distinctly  made. 
The  information,  indeed,  that  one  or  more  branches  of  nerves  are 
affected,  and  that  others  adjoining  are  not  affected,  must  be  simul- 
taneously communicated.  But  the  perception  of  this  difference, 
and  its  locality,  is  the  perception  of  dimension  and  figure.  For  our 
idea  of  dimension  is,  tne  extending  over  two  or  more  points  instead 
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of  one;  and  our  idea  of  figure  is,  that  one  area  of  the  compressed 
nerve  differs  from  another  area.  When  the  body  examined  is  too 
large  to  have  its  whole  figure  contained  in  one  impression,  a  blind 
man  first  ascertains  the  extremities,  and  then  passes  his  hand  over 
the  space  which  lies  between  them.*  Experience,  however,  enables 
the  bh'nd  to  shorten  this  process ;  f  and,  by  putting  their  elbows 
close  to  their  sides,  they  calculate  pretty  accurately  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  fore  arms  and  hands  what  is  the  size  of  a  body  placed 
between  them.  In  this  case  the  information  is  obtained  by  intro- 
ducing the  knowledge  of  the  distance  between  the  arms  and  hands 
previously  acquired.  But  originally  it  is  evident  that  to  acquire  a 
Knowledge  of  the  dimensions  of  a  body  larger  than  the  hand,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  apply  the  hand  repeatedly,  so  as  to  obtain  by 
these  repeated  applications  a  compression  of  an  area  of  nerves  equal 
to  the  surface  of  the  object  of  examin:ition.  By  this  operation^ 
however,  we  can  easily  apprehend  how  the  ideas  of  dimension  and 
figure  are  produced  by  touch.  We  no  doubt  often  experience  sen- 
sations, the  localities  of  which  we  cannot  precisely  distinguish. 
After  "the  amputation  of  a  limb,  a  man  sometimes  comolains  of 
pain  in  that  part  which  is  severed  from  the  body,  and  lies  buried  in 
the  earth  ;  but  these  are  the  effects  of  a  diseased  state  of  the  nerves, 
and  of  fixed  associations  of  ideas,  and  can  militate  nothing  against 
the  general  position,  that  the  nerves  intimate  the  locality  of  those 
affections  they  communicate. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  if  I  take  a  body  two  inches  long,  and 
press  it  with  my  fingers,  I  shall  perceive  the  extent  of  the  pressure, 
because  I  shall  perceive  where  the  pressure  ends.  And  if  one  half 
of  that  body  be  cut  away,  I  shall  also  perceive  this  diminution  of 
extent.  Dr.  Reid  seems  to  question  this,  and  to  state  his  opinion 
that  the  connexion  between  the  sensation  of  touch  and  the  idea  of 
extension  is  inexplicable.  %    Were  this  scepticism  confined  to  the 

*  There  is  a  beautiful  provision  made  for  preserving  the  continuity  of  feeling;. 
The  digital  branches  of  the  ihedial  nerve  send  each  two  smaller  branches— -uot  to 
the  same  finger,  but  one  to  each  of  two  adjoining  fingers;  so  that  a  channel  of 
commaDication  is  thus  opened,  the  importance  of  which  may  be  at  once  appre- 
ciated by  crossing  the  fingers,  and  applying  a  small  body  to  them  in  that  position. 
The  communication  being  destroyed,  the  perception  is  of  two  bodies  instead  of 
one. 

f  Any  one  may  see  this  practically  illustrated  by  visiting  the  Asylum  for  the 
blind,  and  observing  the  movements  of  the  workmen.  1  was  struck  with  the  use 
the  blind  men  made  of  the  little  finger.  When  they  wished  to  obtain  precise  in* 
formation  of  the  nature  of  a  surface,  they  applied  to  it  the  little  finger.  An  at- 
tention to  the  structure  of  the  hand  explains  this.  The  little  finger  and  one  half 
of  ring  finger  are  supplied  with  nervous  energy  by  the  ulnar  nerve;  the  re« 
mainder  of  the  fingers,  and  the  thumb,  by  the  medial  nerve.  By  their  hard 
fingering  and  thumbing  in  the  execution  of  their  basket  work,  they  blunted  the 
sensibility  of  the  nerves  ramified  on  the  thumb  and  three  fingers ;  but  the  little 
finger  beinjc  exempted  from  such  influence,  and  being  supplied  by  a  separate  nerve, 
its  sensibility  remains,  and  becomes  the  most  delicate  instrument  in  their  hands 
for  obtaining  information  by  touch. 

X  "  The  notion  of  extension,"  says  the  Doctor,  is  so  familiar  to  us  from  in- 
fancy, and  so  constantly  obtruded  by  every  thing  we  see  and  feel,  that  we  are  apt 
to  think  it  obvious  how  it  comes  into  the  mind  ;  but  upon  a  narrower  examina- 
Moo,  we  shall  find  it  utterly  inexplicable."  (P^  121.)—'*  Suppose,*^     the  case 
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nature  and  mode  of  the  communication  between  mind  and  matter, 
we  should,  as  before  explained,  readily  agree  with  Dr.  Reid  5  for 
there  can  be  few  in  the  present  day,  and  in  the  face  of  his  triunoph- 
ant  argument  on  that  point,  who  will  still  contend  for  any  resem- 
blance between  the  sensation  and  the  idea  produced  by  it.  But  in 
as  far  as  be  maintains  that  we  cannot  in  any  view  understand  bow 
the  organ  of  touch  should  communicate  information  of  dimension, 
I  cannot  but  dissent.  It  is  sufficiently  clear  that  no  idea  of  relative 
dimension  could  be  communicated  in  any  case,  without  having  some 
standard  to  determine  the  relation ;  but  I  think  it  is  equally  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  this  blind  man,  when  he  touched  a  circular  body, 
would  necessarily  perceive  a  difference  between  the  sensation  then 
produced  from  that  produced  by  touching  a  body  which  was  square 
or  triangular.  This  would  arise  from  the  compressed  area  of  tlie 
»erve  beiag  in  the  one  case  circular,  and  the  other  square.  In  like 
manner  Le  must  necessarily  perceive  the  difference  between  a  larger 
and  a  lesser  body,  between  a  whple  and  a  half.  It  is  true  he  might 
not,  as  i.i  the  case  supposed,  be  able  to  compare  any  of  these  bodies 
or  the  areas  of  the  nerves  affected  by  them,  with  the  area  of  his 
own  bo^y,  or  with  that  part  of  the  body  generally  alluded  to  in 
stating  dimensions — the  foot  i  but  he  would  compare  them  with 
each  other,  and  would  know  that  one  was  larger  or  smaller  than 
another^  or  that  they  were  nearly  equal ;  and  what,  as  to  dimen- 
sion, can  the  roost  acute  and  learned  philosopher  know,  but  that 
one  body  is  larger  or  smaller,  or  equal,  to  another  body  ?  The 
correspondence,  then,  between  the  dimensions  of  a  body  which  is 
touched  and  the  dimensions  of  the  area  of  the  nerv^  which  is  com- 
pressed being  complete,  although  we  may  admit  without  hesitation 
that  the  idea  of  a  circle  is  no  more  like  a  circle  than  it  is  like  justice 
or  courage,  yet  we  easily  apprehend  how  the  nerve  receiving  the 
exact  impress  of  these  qualities  of  bodies  should  in  that  way,  by 
which  the  nerves  do  communicate  information  to  the  mind,  com- 
municate the  various  impressions  which  it  has  thus  received. 

But  what  is  all  this  to  the  eye  ?  As  to  dimension  and  figure  it  is 
every  thing;  for  I  apprehend  that  the  very  same  principles  govern 
both  organs ;  and  that  the  sensation  which  gives  the  idea  of  dimen- 
sion and  Bgure  is  produced  in  the  eye  in  consequence  of  similar 
excitements  of  the  retina ;  not,  indeed,  by  the  body  itself,  as  in  tbe 
sense  of  touch,  but  by  the  particles  oMight  reflected  by  it,  and 
which  pass  through  an  area  of  the  retina  exactly  corresponding  \o 
the  visible  figure  of  the  body.  It  is  here  the  picture  forms  a  useful 
ally.  It  demoostrates  that  the  rays  pass  through  the  retiqa  in  the 
determinate  form,  and  with  the  same  distribution  of  colours,  whidb 
characterise  the  object  from  which  they  proceeded.  The  optic 
nerve,  therefore,  must  be  excited  in  different  portions,  greater  or 

of  a  blind  man  with  no  previous  knowledge  of  extension,  that  abodjr  apj^ied 
to  him  touches  a  larger  or  a  lesser  part  of  ms  body.  Can  thfs  give  him  any  notion 
of  its  extension  or  dimensions  ?  To  me  it  seems  impossible  it  shonld,  'Unless  he 
had  some  previous  notions  of  the  dimensions  and  figure  bf  his  own  body."  (P.  ItBT.) 
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leas,  round  or  square,  or  augular,  exactly  as  the  .figure  of  the  object 
surveyed  by  the  eye  is  greater  or  less,  or  round  or  square,  or  angular. 
As  sooD,  therefore,  as  we  believe  that  a  nerve  is  an  instrument 
which,  by  some  means  or  other,  inexplicable  to  us,  does  commu- 
nicate to  the  mind  the  impressions  made  upon  it,  we  cannot  surely 
be  in  much  difficulty  to  conceive  that  it  should  distinctly  communi- 
cate the  fact,,  that  only  one  portion  of  it  has  been  excited,  or  that^i 
larger  or  smaller  portion  has  been  excited,  or  that  a  portion  pecu- 
liarly excited  in  one  part  of  the  area  dififers  in  extent  from  another 
portion  dififerently  excited,  and  in  another  part  of  the  area.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  any  distinct  idea  arising  from  sensatioq, 
unless  it  shgU  extend  to  these  particulars;  and  if  it  be  granted  that 
the  sensations  are  thus  fitted  to  convey  information  as  to  the. areas 
excited,  then  we  ask  no  more  to  explain  the  mode  in  which  a  sen- 
sation indicative  of  dimension  is  produced  on  the  optic  nerve.  An 
area  of  that  nerve  spread  out  to  form  the  retina  is  excited  exactly 
corresponding  to  the  visible  figure  of  every  body  which  forms  an 
object  of  sight. 

But  this  explanation  reaches  only  to  one  of  the  qualifications  of 
the  eye.  There  remains  to  be  considered  the  discrimidatiQn  of 
colour.  A  few  observations  will  suffice  on  this  point,  because  some- 
what of  the  same  reasoning  leads  us  to  what  is  at  least  a  plausible 
solution  of  that  problem  also. 

The  idea  of  colour  is  in  some  respects  analogous  to  that  of  smell 
and  taste.  We  cannot  understand  why  the  peculiar  afiection  pro- 
duced by  a  particle  of  matter  should  produce  an  idea  of  sourness, 
or  sweetness,  or  sharpness,  or  poignancy.  These  are  particular  ideas 
which  arise  in  consequence  of  information  being  conveyed  to  the 
mind  that  the  nerves  have  been  affected  in  several  particular  ways; 
and  they  are  ideas  connected  with  these  particular  afiections  by  the 
original  laws  of  our  constitution.  The  ideas  of  colour,  of  scarlet,, 
blue,  or  yellow,  are  of  the  same  nature.  They  are  perceived  when 
the  optic  nerve  communicates  information  to  the  mind  that  it  has 
been  excited  in  the  various  ways  by  which  the  red,  and  blue,  and 
yellow  fays  of  light  do  actually  afiect  it.  These  rays  are  in  their 
nature  difierent  from  each  other,  and  therefore  each  of  them  must 
produce  an  aifection  peculiar  to  itself.  When  we  recollect,  then, 
that  each  of  these  coloured  particles,  passing  through  the  retina  in 
the  precise  relative  arrangement  in  which  they  proceed  from  the 
body  under  examination,  must  produce  the  aifection  pecuUar  to 
itself,  and  that  on  the  point  of  the  area  which  corresponds  to  its 
situation  in  the  object  seen,  we  may  understand  hpw  we  not  only 
perceive  the  extension  and  figure  of  that  object,  but  also  its  various 
colours  and  shades  ;  and  thus,  as  far  as  such  theories  can  go,  we 
obtain  an  intelligible  theory  of  vision. 

I  have  mentiobed  that  in  the  eyes  of  some  animals  pictures  may 
really  be  formed,  the  coating  of  the  choroides  behind  the  retina 
being  white  and  resplendent.  This  provision  is  suited  to  the  habits 
of  those  animals  which  seek  their  prey  in  the  dark,  and  the  object 
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of  it  seems  to  be  to  aid  the  weak  impressions  made  by  the  luminous 
rays  which  are  but  scantily  emitted  or  reflected  during  the  night. 
To  man^  to  the  hawk,  and  to  all  those  animals  whose  activity  is 
chiefly  exercised  in  the  light  of  day,  and  to  whom  it  is  of  most 
importance  to  have  distinct  vision  amidst  a  flood  of  light,  the  cover- 
ing behind  the  retina  is  lined  with  a  substance  which  absorbs  the 
rays  after  they  have  passed  through  that  membrane,  so  that  none  of 
them  can  return  to  confuse  the  original  impression  by  a  second  ex- 
citement. On  the  other  hand^  the  nocturnal  prowlers  are  not  con- 
cerned so  much  about  distinct  vision  as  to  obtain  by  it  a  knowledge 
of  the  locality  of  their  prey,  at  a  time  when  it  supposes  itself  in 
safety.  The  rays  being  then  in  small  numbers,  the  excitement  of 
the  nerve  must  be  less  acute^  but  by  placing  behind  it  a  reflecting 
instead  of  an  absorbing  coat,  the  rays  may  be  sent  back,  and  by  an 
arrangement  of  the  parts  for  that  purpose,  may  be  returned  in  the 
same  direction,  and  thus  double  the  intensity  of  the  excitement. 
From  this  view  of  the  final  cause,  why  the  colour  of  the  cboroides 
in  such  animals  is  white  I  would  conjecture  that  their  eyes,  and 
particularly  the  parts  at  the  retina  and  cboroides,  which  are  opposite 
the  pupil,  are  shaped  differently  from  the  corresponding  pans  of  the 
human  eye ;  and  that  in  their  structure  there  is  a  provision  for  re^ 
fleeting  the  particles  of  light  in  the  same  direction  in  which  they 
originally  passed  through  the  retina. 

The  solution  which  I  have  now  ventured  to  propose  does  indeed 
banish  from  the  problem  of  vision  much  of  its  complexity ;  but  it 
increases  rather  than  impairs  its  peculiar  fitness  for  that  which  is  the 
most  legitimate  and  satisfactory  object  of  scientific  research — the 
illustration  of  the  attributes  of  him  who  hath  conjoined  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  eye  so  much  simplicity  and  such  ample  power. 
Unlike  the  feeble  efforts  of  man,  where  the  causes  must  be  many, 
though  the  effects  be  few,  the  works  of  God  show  multiplied  and 
varied  effects  produced  by  a  few  simple  causes.  The  excitements 
produced  by  the  rays  of  light  passing  through  this  diminutive  screen 
communicate  to  the  human  mind  by  much  the  greatest  portion  of  all 
that  varied,  extensive,  and  interesting  knowledge,  whfch  man  can 
acquire  of  the  material  creation.  It  is  true  we  learn  by  the  sense  of 
touch  to  appreciate  the  effects  of  light  and  shade,  so  as  to  under- 
stand from  the  visible  what  is  the  real  figure  of  an  object ;  and  we 
learn  still  more  from  experience  to  draw  inferences  from  circum- 
stances which  at  first  convey  no  precise  idea  to  the  mind.  But  that 
does  not  at  all  affect  the  proposition  that  it  is  by  the  eye  chiefly  we 
connect  ourselves  with  the  world  without  us,  or  that  its  organization 
is  adapted  to  the  acquisition  of  all  these  different  kinds  of  knowledge. 
A  man  often  employs  a  valuable  machine  long  before  he  discovers 
or  applies  all  its  capabilities ;  but  whether  these  can  be  employed 
with  or  without  a  combination  with  other  machinery,  or  whether 
they  can  be  all  brought  into  action  at  the  outset^  or  require  repeated 
practice  to  enable  the  possessor  to  draw  from  them  all  the  advan- 
tages they  afibrd,  still  the  construction  of  a  machine  which  in  suciv 
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circumstances  can  ultimately  be  so  extensively  employed  carries 
evidence  that  power,  and  wisdom,  and  design,  adequate  to  all  these 
varied  ultimate  effects,  were  eserted  in  that  construction.  Such  is 
the  view  in  which  we  ought  to  contemplate  the  eye ;  and  when  we 
so  contemplate  its  structure,  and  its  powers  ;  the  simplicity  of  the 
arrangement  of  its  parts,  and  the  analogy  between  it  and  the  other 
organs  of  sensation;  its  adaptation  to  near  as  well  as  distant  objects;* 
the  rich  and  varied  treasures  of  information,  for  usefulness,  and  for 
enjoyment,  which  it  explores  and  appreciates;  and  the  indication 
of  mind,  of  intelligence,  and  affection,  which  it  so  expressively 
reciprocates ;  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that,  were  this  organ  alone 
submitted  to  our  observation,  it  would  itself  demonstrate  that  it 
must  have  been  formed  by  an  intelligent  Being,  and  that  the  Being 
who  formed  it  must  be  possessed  of  infinite  power,  and  wisdom,  and 
goodness.  It  would  demonstrate  more,  and  what  is  of  more  imme- 
diate importance  to  us,  for  it  follows  as  a  corollary  that  God  has  put 
forth  into  active  exertion  all  these  attributes  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  his  creature  man. 


Method  of  preserving  Volatile  and  Deliquescent  Substances. 
By  Dr.  Dewar,  F.R.S.Edin. 


EvBRY  person  concierned  in  chemical  operations  must  have  ex* 
perienced  inconvenience  from  the  difficulty  of  retaining  volatile, 
deliquescent,  and  efflorescent  substances  in  a  state  of  perfect  preser- 
vation. Lagrange  directs  that  no  volatile  acid  should  stand  in  that 
department  of  a  laboratory  which  is  appropriated  to  the  more  deli- 
cate experiments.  Though  the  stopper  of  a  phial  be  ever  so  well 
ground,  It  yields  to  the  expansion  of  the  contained  substance,  occa- 
sioned by  slight  elevations  of  temperature.  In  hot  climates  ether 
is  generally  kept  in  stopped  bottles  immersed  in  water  in  an  inverted 
state ;  and  I  believe  it  will  seldom  be  found  that  water  long  thus 
employed  is  entirely  free  from  an  impregnation  of  the  ether. 

For  obviating  these  inconveniences,  I. beg  leave  to  propose  the 
following  expedient : — Let  every  bottle  intended  for  such  substances 
have  a  circular  rim  round  its  shoulder,  not  rising  quite  so  high  as 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle.  In  the  cavity  formed  by  this  rim  let  a 
quantity  of  mercury  be  contained,  and  let  an  inverted  glass  cup, 

*  The  grey  drone  fly  is  said  to  have  14,000  eyes,  and  the  dragon  fly  a  great 
nany  more;  bat  how  imperfect  is  the  information  obtained  by  these  vast  aggre* 
gMes  of  visval  orbs  compared  to  the  Infornation  coafnuoicnted  by  the  pair  bt- 
■towcd  on  nun.  ^  ^ 
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the  mouth  of  which  is  adapted  to  thq  cavity,  be  immersed  in  the 
mercury  covering  the  stopper  and  neck  of  the  bottle.  Tbecup^ 
from  its  lightness  compared  to  the  mercury,  and  from  the  resistance 
opposed  by  the  air  contained  in  it,  is  prevented  from  sinking  to  a 
sufficient  depth.  The  bottom  of  it,  therefore,  may  be  loaded  with 
a  flat  piece  of  metal  cemented  to  it.  When  put  on,  it  should  be 
pressed  down,  and  held  a  little  on  one  side,  for  the  expulsion  of  a 
small  part  of  the  air.  This  pure  object  may  be  obtained  to  any 
Requisite  degree  by  gently  warming  the  cup. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enumerate  the  advantages  which  will 
arise  from  the  adoption  of  this  plan.  Volatile  acids  may  stand 
in  any  room  without  in  the  least  endangering  the  polish  of  fine 
metallic  surfaces,  or  affecting  the  progress  of  delicate  experiments. 
Those  who  wish  to  preserve  deliquescent  substances  in  a  dry  states 
as,  for  example,  muriate  of  lime,  or  soil  which  powerfully  attracts 
humidity  (substances  which,  from  their  cleanliness,  are  preferable 
to  sulphuric  acid  for  the  formation  of  ice  by  the  process  invented 
by  Professor  Leslie),  may  keep  them  in  bottles  of  this  kind. 

They  may  also  be  employed  for  the  preservation  of  certain  mine- 
rals, such  as  extraneous  fossils  of  pyrites,  and  the  lomonite,  or 
mealy  zeolite,  the  preservation  of  which  has  occasioned  so  much 
unsatisfactory  trouble  to  mineralogists. 

A  similar  apparatus  may  be  used  for  retaining  anatomical  prepa<- 
rations  in  spirits,  both  for  preventing  more  effectually  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  spirits,  and  affording  greater  facility  in  taking  out  the 
preparations  at  pleasure. 

The  apparatus  will  be  more  perfectly 
understood  by  an  inspection  of  the  annexed 
figure :  A  represents  the  body  of  the  phial : 
B,  B,  compartment  for  mercury :  C,  C,  C, 
cup  inverted  in  mercury,  to  keep  the  phial 
air-tight ;  within  this  are  represented  the 
neck  and  stopper. 

When  the  contents  of  the  bottle  are 
wanted,  we  take  off  the  cup,  and,  holding 
the  stopper  with  the  finger,  begin  with 
pouring  out  the  mercury  into  the  cup,  now 
standing  upright  on  a  table. 

It  might  be  rendered  more  carriageable     

by  means  of  a  circle  of  cork  passing  between 
the  inverted  cup  and  the  containing  rim  ;  and  still  more  so  by  a 
piece  of  leather  or  of  bladder  tied  over  the  whole,  a  circular  groove 
being  made  on  the  outside  of  the  rim  for  retaining  the  string,  and 
the  interior  surface  of  the  bladder  might  be  smeared  with  a  tena- 
cious substance  for  (Confining  the  mercury.  This  wofild  contribute 
to  the  perfection  of  the  apparatus,  if  used  at  sea.  But  for  standing 
in  a  room,  it  will  require  no  such  addition,  and  will  then  be  qF 
itself  much  more  convenient,  cleanly,  and  secure,  than  the  uaual 
expedient  of  ground  stoppers  covered  with  lute.       ^  t 
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Before  concluding^  I  shall  observe  that  the  same  principle  may 
be  advantageously  employed  in  the  construction  of  domestic  impie^ 
ments  for  preventing  the  escape  of  the  offensive  effluvia  of  excre- 
mentitious  substances  in  the  bedchambers  of  the  sick.  Pieces  of 
furniture  have  indeed  been  made  for  accomplishing  this  purpose  by 
means  of  water  used  exactly  in  the  same  way.   But  the  relative 

Eroperties  of  water  to  the  effluvia  alluded  to  are  such  tfaiit  these 
ave  been  justly  complained  of  as  ineffectual, 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Hknry  Dewar. 


Article  VIII. 

Report  made  by  M.  Poisson  of  a  Memoir  by  M.  Hachetie  respecting 
the  ISitnrnng  of  Lipids  through  small  Orifices^  and  with  Pipes 
applied  to  these  Orifices/^ 

Thb  experiments  of  M.  Hachette  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts*  The  object  of  the  first  is  to  measure  the  contraction  of  the 
fluid  vein  proceeding  from  a  narrow  aperture.  The  second  exa- 
mines the  cause  of  the  singular  phenomena  which  take  place  whea 
small  cylindrical  or  conical  pipes  are  added.  In  the  third  part  the 
author  describes  the  6gure  of  the  fluid  vein,  and  the  variations  oc- 
casioned by  dififerent  forms  of  the  orifice.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
explain  all  the  importance  of  these  different  questions,  either  in 
|)raciice,  or  as  they  relate  to  the  theory  of  the  motion  of  liquids; 
but)  without  further  preface,  we  shall  give  an  analysis  of  the  three 
partis  of  the  memoir  subjected  to  our  examination  by  the  Class. 

Part  I. — Contraction  of  the  Fluid  Fein. 

The  author  exapiines,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  figure  of  the  small 
orifice  has  any  influence  on  the  quantity  of  liquid  that  flows  out  in 
a  given  time.  It  is  generally  admitted  that,  supposing  the  pressure 
the  same,  and  the  orifice  unaltered,  the  quantity  of  liquid  whidi 
flows  out  !s  not  changed.  M.  Hachette  determines  the  correctness 
of  this  principle  when  the  orifice  is  cirdular,  triangular,  elliptical, 
or  formed  of  ao  arch  of  a  circle  and  two  straight  lines.  But  he 
finds  the  products  very  different^  either  in  excess  or  defect,  when 
the  contour^of .  the  surface  presents  re-entering  angles,  which  occa- 
si<>bs  an  important  modification  in  the  principle  which  we  have 
mentioned.  If  the  plane  in  which  it  is  pierced  be  not  horizontal, 
ithe  fluid  vein  forpis  a  curve,  which  ought  to  be  a  parabola  corres- 
ponding to  ti  certain  it^itial  velocity  which  the  author  has  determined 
by  direjpt  oteasurement.  Setting  out  from  the  place  of  greatest  con- 
traction^  the  thickness  becomes  constant  for  a  considerable  extent; 


•  This  memoir  was  read  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  Dec.'lS,  181' 
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namely,  till  the  jet^  by  mixing  with  the  air,  loses  its  shape*  In  this 
extent  all  the  fluid  molecules  describe  the  same'  curve,  and  the  vein 
resembles  perfectly  pure  crystal,  supposed  immoveable.  It  was, 
therefore,  easy  to  measure  the  abscissae  and  the  ordinates  of  different 
points  of  the  same  jet ;  and  by  a  comparison  of  these  measures  the 
author  has  recognized  that  the  fluid  curve  does  not  deviate  sensibly 
/rom  a  parabola.  He  has  concluded,  likewise,  from  the  known 
formulas'  of  parabolic  motion,  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  in  a  given 
point,  for  example,  at  the  place  of  greatest  contraction.  He  has 
found  in  this  manner  that  the  common  velocity  at  all  the  points  of 
the  contracted  section  is  very  nearly  that  derived  from  the  height  of 
the  surface  above  the  orifice.  Thus  the  theory  of  Torricelli  is  accu- 
rate when  applied  to  the  velocity  that  takes  place  at  this  section  of 
the  vein  v  but  it  cannot  be  true,  at  the  same  time,  with  respect  to 
the  mean  velocity  of  the  molecules  which  traverse  the  section  of 
the  oriflce  on  account  of  the  difference  between  the  areas  of  these 
two  sections. 

The  velocity  at  the  contracted  section  being  known,  the  observa- 
tion of  the  expanse  of  fluid  in  a  given  time  will  make  us  acquainted 
with  the  ratio  of  this  section  to  that  of  the  orifice,  or  with  what  is 
called  the  quantity  of  contraction,  more  exactly  than  can  be  done 
by  direct  measurement.  The  time  is  to  be  reckoned,  and  the  quan* 
tity  of  liquid  that  flows  out  from  a  small  orifice  under  a  constant 
pressure  is  to  be  measured.  At  the  same  time,  the  quantity  of 
liquid  that  ought  to  be  discharged  by  the  orifice  is  to  be  calculated 
by  the  rule  of  Torricelli.  The  ratio  between  the  observed  and  cal- 
culated discharge  will  be  a  fraction  which  will  express  the  quantity 
of  contraction.  This  method,  pointed  out  by  D.  Bernoulli,  has 
been  followed  by  M.  Hachette.  He  neglected  none  of  the  precau- 
tions necessary  to  diminish  the  errors  of  experiment.  He  measured 
the  time  by  means  of  a  second  watch  of  M.  Breguet.  The  orifices 
which  he  employed  were  constructed  and  measured  by  M.  Lenoir* 
By  inspecting  a  communicating  tube,  he  was  always  sure  that  the 
level  of  the  fluid  did  not  vary  during  the  experiment ;  and,  finally, 
his  observations  were  made  oa  a  very  large  scale  both  with  respect  to 
the  size  of  the  vessel  and  the  volume  of  water  that  flowed  out,  and 
likewise  with  respect  to  the  time  during  which  the  liquid  was  flow- 
ing out,  which  sometimes  amounted  to  more  than  an  hour.  A 
table  placed  at  the  end  of  his  memoir  gives  the  result  of  28  expe^ 
riments  made  in  this  manner  on  heights  of  water  between  135  and 
888  millimetres  (5'315  and  34*96  inches),  and  with  orifices  vaiying 
from  1  to  43-3  millimetres  (0-03937  to  1*626  inch).  The  smallest 
contraction  observed  by  the  author  corresponds  to  the  smallest 
diameter.  It  is  0*78.  For  diameters  above  10  millimetres  (0*3937 
inch)  the  contraction  becomes  almost  constant.  It  lies  between 
0*60  and  0*63.  When  the  orifice  remains  the  same,  it  increases  a 
little  with  the  height  of  the  fluids  but  it  does  not  appear  to  depend 
upon  the  direction  of  the  jet. 

Other  philosophers  who  have  determined  the  contracdoo  of  the 
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vein  differ  from  each  other  respecting  its  greatness.  Newton^  for 
example,  considers  it  as  0*70 ;  Borda  found  it  0-61 ;  and  in  a  cer* 
tain  case  he  found  the  area  of  the  contracted  vein  reduced  to  almost 
one-half  of  the  area  of  the  orifice.  No  doubt  this  difference  be- 
tween such  skilful  observers  ought  to  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  size 
of  the  orifices,  and  to  the  pressures  employed.  But  M.  Hachette 
points  out  another  cause  which  D.  Bernoulli  had  already  perceived, 
and  which  ought  to  have  a  notable  influence  on  the  quantity  of  con- 
traction deduced  from  the  waste  of  fluid  observed.  This  cause  is  the 
form  of  the  surface  in  which  the  orifice  is  pierced.  According  to 
M.  Hachette,  the  waste  of  fluid  (every  thing  else  being  the  same) 
is  the  smallest  when  the  surface  in  contact  with  the  fluid  is  convex. 
It  increases  when  the  surface  becomes  plane,  and  still  more  when  it 
becomes  concave.  Accordingly  he  observed  that  the  waste  varied 
about  a  twentieth  part  when  the  copper  disc  containing  the  orifice, 
and  which  is  plane  on  one  side,  and  a  little  concave  on  the  other, 
was  simply  turned. 

M.  Hachette  proposes  to  continue  his  experiments  on  the  flow  of 
water  through  small  orifices,  varying  all  the  circumstances  which 
can  have  any  influence  on  the  flow  in  a  given  time,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  find  the  laws  of  their  influence.  He  proposes,  likewise,  to 
extend  them  to  cylindrical  vessels,  emptied  by  great  horizontal 
orifices.  In  that  case  the  time  of  flowing  out  can  no  longer  be  de- 
termined by  the  theorem  of  Torricelli,  which  supposes  the  orifice 
very  small.  Its  rigdrous  expression  depends  in  each  case  on  two 
transcendental  quantities  of  the  kind  which  Lagrange  named  func- 
tions ^amma,  and  of  which  he  has  given  very  long  tables  in  his 
Exercises  on  the  Integral  Calculus.  By  means  of  these  tables  we 
may  calculate  the  time  of  flowing  through  an  orifice  whose  diameter 
b  any  fraction  whatever  of  that  of  the  cylinder.  This  will  enable 
us  to  compare  theory  with  observation  in  this  very  important  point 
of  view. 

Part  ll.^Increase  of  the  Flow  ly  Cylindrical  or  Conical  Tuies, 

This  phenomenon  was  known  to  the  Romans,  though  they  were 
doubtless  unable  to  appreciate  it  exactly.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
1 8th  century,  Poleni,  Professor  at  Pavia,  gave  the  measure  of  it  ia 
a  very  simple  case,  that  of  a  cylindrical  pipe  of  a  length  equal  to 
about  three  times  the  diameter  of  the  orifice.  He  showed  that  in 
that  case  the  flow  is  increased  one-^tbird;  so  ihat  if  it  amounts  to. 
100  when  the  orifice  is  thin,  it  becomes  133  in  the  same  time  by 
the  addition  of  the  pipe.  In  a  work  published  in  17J^7>  M.  Venturi, 
of  Modena,  has  shown  that  by  employing  a  pipe  composed  of  a 
cylinder  of  a  certain  length,  terminated  by  two  cones  whose  dimen- 
sions be  determined,  the  flow  may  be  increased  in  the  ratio  of  12 
to  5,  or  almost  to  1-^  times  as  much  as  when  the  orifice  is  thin ;  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  this  philosopher  obtained  the  maximum 
effect  of  which  the  pipes  are  capable ;  for  M.  Clement  has  been 
able  to  increase  the  flow  considerably  by  changing  the  form  of  the 
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apparatus  pf  Venturi,  These  ^«perii»fs»t$i  tbo«f(  ^bk^  gYfl^ 
\s\  ttie  ]^ydrodynpi»ica  pf  D.  B^rnoullj^  9pd.  tbofie  of  oia^y  pthfr 
pbi|o$uphers  whose  D^in^s  we  ^hali  pot  iKi^ntioo  bf^»  h^^ve  pa^t  th^ 
pbenooienon  of  pipes  beyond  al)  doubt.  It  equally  certQin  tb^jt 
this  increase. is  owing  to  the  liquid  flowing  in  a  CmH  stream  ^hi^ 
tube^  whiph  clauses  the  contraction  of  the  vein  tp  disappear,  ai^ 
^v^a  cbang^^  it  into  a  dilatation  when  the  pip^  is  conicaj. 
hitherto  it  has  not  been  explained  in  a  satisfi^ctofy  roani^er  why  tbfi 
fluid  thus  fills  the  tqbe  adapted  to  a  thin  prifice.  M.  Hachette  fiq(|9 
the  sole,  or  at  least  the  principal  causp  of  it,  in  the  adhesipn  of  tb^ 
fluid  to  the  sides  of  the  tube;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  force  which  prp« 
(kices  the  c^pili^ry,  and  other  similar  phenomena.^  The  following 
ire  the  experiments  i^iade  to  confirm  this  propositioij) : — 

SxPKR.  L — ^The  fluid  in  motion  was  mercury ;  the  pipe  wi^ 
iron.  When  the  mercury  was  perfectly  pure,  it  had  no  affinity  U>t 
(b^  iron,  and  flowed  out  as  it  would  have  done  bad  ther^  been  np 
pipe.  But  when  the  mercury  was  covered  with  a  pellicle  formed  of 
fin  alloy  of  tin  and  other  metals,  this  alloy  covered  the  ipside  of  the 
pipe,  and  in  that  case  the  mercury  flowed  in  a  full  stream- 

£xF£ii.  Il.r — The  fluid  was  water;  the  pipe  was  coated  wit)iii| 
i^ith  wax.  The  pipe  was  not  filled,  and  the  water  flowed  as  if  no 
pipe  had  been  presents  But  it  is  always  possible  to  force  the  waiter 
to  moisten  the  wax ;  then  the  water  filfs  tne  pipe,  owing  to  the  wai^ 
b^ing  replaced  by  the  first  coat  of  water  which  covers  it.  HencQ 
)be  reason  why  a  disc  of  glass  at  last  adheres  to  water  with  the  sam^ 
force,  whether  or  not  it  be  covered  with  a  coating  of  wflix;  for  as 
sopn  as  th^  wax  is  wetted,  it  is  merely  the  action  of  water  on  ws^ter 
v^hich  determines  the  phenomenon,  as  M«  Laplace  has  explained  it 
in  the  theory  of  capillary  action. 

Another  no  less  important  fact,  which  M.  Hacbette  h^s  deter-p 
Uiin^d,  is,  that  in  a  vacuum,  or  in  air  rarified  to  q  certain  degree^ 
the  phenomenon  of  pipes  ceases  to  take  place.f  Thus  having  iqad^^ 

•  Opinion  of  former  Writers  on  the  Caute  of  the  Effects  produced  by  Tubes, — M", 
Vemuri  states  in  a  note  (p.  23)  that  Gravesende  and  otl^ers  bave  ascribed  to  the 
natural  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  water  the  increase  of  expanse  in  the  additional 
descending  tubes,  and  he  observes  that  this  cause  is  of  very  little  importance.  Be* 
fore  him,  Bubsut,  Dubuat,  had  explained  the  effect  of  pipes  by  the  viscosity  of  the 
'water,  the  resistance  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  pipes,,  and  tl|e  obliquity  of  tl^e 
^ets  which  strike  the  sides.  At  this  time  (he  phenomena  of  capillary  tubes  were 
scarcely  known,  and  till  now  they  had  not  been  distinguished  in  the  movement  of 
fluids,  which  belongs  to  mechanics  properly  so  called.  Accordingly  M.  Bossnt 
himself  thought  it  requisite  to  adopt  ao  hypothesis  different  frofo  his  own,  pre* 
seated  by  Venturi,  as  we  see  by  the  conclusion  of  a  report  made  to  the  Institatp 
on  Sept.  7,  1797.— H.  C. 

+  On  the  Flowing  of  Liquids  in  a  Vacuum, — This  experiment  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  one  related  in  p.  15  of  the  work  of  M.  Venturi.  Tihis  pbiloso* 
pher  says  that,  after  having  placed  upon  the  receiver  of  an  air-pymp  in  which  t|i^ 
mercury  in  the  gauge  stood  at  (en  lines  of  height,  a  vessel  (o  which  a  cylindricid 
pipe  was  fitted,  he  had  observed  that  the  time  which  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the 
▼essel  took  to  sink  was  the  same  as  if  the  experiment  had  been  made  in  the  opea 
air,  and  by  an  orifice  without  a  pipe,  and  of  the  same  diameter  as  thp  pipe. 

This  fact  being  admitted,  Venturi  thought  that  he  ought  (o  ascribe  the  cause  of 
'the  effects  produced  by  the  pipes  to  the  action  of  the  medium  in  which  the  ezperi- 
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w^l^p  rua  ia  fi  f«H  stre9»  ibroitgb  q  ttibd  uoder  tl»e  re«etf«ff  cif  an 
Bk'fxjtmpy  904  having  mrified  the  aif the  receiver,  tb«  ai^or 
abserved  ih^  fluid  veiq  d«(aefa)iig  i(s4a]f  froia  the  ^tdem  of  the  jKqpe 
when  the  interosd  pff imre  wai  redweed  to  ^  camimetfea  of  mflr- 
eurjr,  tbe  fsstemt  pressure  being  0*7^  «fi9tr«.  By  thfM9  dinuiiisbiiw 
tho  HiterMl  prmure,  tbn  eAe«t  of  the  egit;ef  oal  pra«Mf e  b  increased, 
which  is  tniDssutted  to  the  pipe  %  of  the  fluid,  coitiiiaiied  in 
Ae  vessel,  and  to^  wbieh  ia  added  the  prawwre  of  thftl  fluids  ^  But 
there  come^  a  point  at  which  th^  two  p«e9siiies  are  sufficiently 
great  to  detach  the  fluid  vejo  from  the  sides  ol  the  pipe;  in  the 
aanse  bm wer  as  a  sufBotent  fiiiee  detaches  a  disc  froiia  the  snr&ce 
pf  a  fliikl  to  which  it  adhei^d.^ 

Thus  the  flowing  out  of  water  in  a  Yacuofn  o«  m  rartfled  aipc 
agrees  perfectly  with  the  proposiitioo  of  M.  Hachette  \  and  does  not 
prove,  a^  might  be  supposed,  that  the  phenomena  of  pipes  are 
ovi^ing  to.  the  pressure  ox  the  air  i^  which  that  fluid  flows^ap  opinion 
which  would  be  obviously  inconsistent  with  the  t.w;p  experiments  just 
cited ;  fbc  ii^  these  experiments  the  action  of  the  ajr  was  the  same, 
and  yet  the  phenomena  were  dif{brent,  ac/cordin^  to  the  nature  of 
the  fluid  an4  the  matter  of  which  the  pipe  was  composed. 

When  tlie  fluid  vein  has  been  detached  by  rarffjing  the  air  as  we 
have  just  started,  if  we  allow  the  air  to  enter  again  into  the  receivei^ 
M.  llachette  has  observed  that  the  water  does  not  again  begin'  to 
flow  In  a  full  stream.  The  contraction  of  the  vein  which  took  place 
in  the  rarlfied  air  continues  to  subsist,  though  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  be  restored.  Tlus,  iti  the  author  s  opinion,  leads  to  the 
conclusipn  tb^t  the  adhesion  of  that  fluid  to  the  sides  of  the  pipe 
takes  place  only  at  the  cgmmencement  of  the  motion,  before  that 
the  fluid  has  acquired  a  sensible  velocity  iq  a  direction  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  side.  To  verify  this  conjecture,  M.  Macbette  made 
the  following  experiment,  which  is  the  last  that  we  shall  notice : — 

The  water  flowed  in  a  ftill'  stream  through  a  pipe  without  the  re- 
ceiver of  ap  air-pump.  A  so^all  hole  was  made  in  this  pipe  very 
near  the  orifice.  The  external  air  then  entered  into  the  pipe,  as 
QUgl^t  to  have  happened  according  to.  the  theicHryt  of  Ji.  Bernoulli 

amt  tekag  place.  He  did  not  remank  that-  the  contact  of  the  Ifqaid  and  of  the 
■ides  oli  the  pipe  most  precede  the  iisuiog  ODt  of  the  water,  in  order  that  U  may 
nuioiii  fxaok  a  foil  pipe*  I  have  ascertaiaed  several  titnes  that  the  raDning-of  the 
fifuiil  fiioiBa  thin  oriAce,  or-  froB  pipce,  doee  not  vary  Bensibly,  whatever  l>e'the 
ifdiani  wliich  sarroundstlie vessel,  and  that  the  liquid  will  mn  out  in  a  full  stream 
Ihnaogh  a<ceDloai  pipe  widi  a  maaimam  of  diveif  euce  in  a  vacuum  at  well  as  ia 
liie  opca  air^H;  C. 

*<  I  repeated  the  sane  espenment  in  atmospheric  air.  The  flaidi  vein  was  noC 
deinalied  f^om  the-sides  of  *  tbepipe  but  under  a  pressure  of  a  column  of  water, 
whose  vertical  hei|ht  was  9e -8  metres ;  so  that -the  difference  between  tbe-superior 
aad'  iafWrtoF  pressure  was  (SS  8  —  10*38)  1247  centimetres  in  water,  or  91  centli. 
metMB  in  mercury.  The  conduit  of  water  aot  being  vertical,  we  can  draw, no 
•oaclaiiaci>  respecting  the  real  pressare  of  the  column  of  wMer  in  motion.  I  am 
pfepartog-an  apparatus  to  detormlne  the  poiut.-— H;  C. 

t-  iftasMW  ojs  tH  ItegUk»  A-cvfurs  in  a  C^Ual  i¥p««— According  to  tlii»  tbuory 
(of  BeraouUi),  the  sides  of  the  conical,  pipe  avperienoe'diifitif  tha^Aftirin^of  tba 
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it  iDterposed  itself  between  the  water  and  the  sides  of  the  pipe. 
The  contraction  of  the  vein  takes  place  in  the  inside  of  the  tube, 
and  the  water  ceases  to  flow  in  a  full  stream.  This  being  the  case, 
the  opening  made  was  exactly  shut :  the  adhesion  of  the  water  and 
.  pi)}e  was  not  again  produced,  and  the  flowing  of  the  water  continued 
as  if  the  pipe  had  not  existed,  so  that  it  might  have  been  remored 
or  replaced  without  any  change  in  the  flow  of  the  water.   This  ex- 

B^riment  succeeded  equally  whatever  was  the  direction  of  the  jet 
ut  cate  must  be  taken  not  to  agitate  the  apparatus;  for  a  very 
small  lateral  motion  of  the  fluid  vein  causes  it  to  adhere  again  to 
the  moist  sides  of  the  pipe.  It  was  probably  from  having  neglected 
this  precaution  that  M.  Venturi,  in  p.  13  of  his  work,  gives  a  result 
-which  appears  contrary  to  that  of  M.  Hachette. 

Part  III. — Figure  of  the  Fluid  Vein. 
We  have  but  little  to  say  respecting  this  third  part,  which  belongs 
entirely  to  descriptive  geometry.  It  is  in  it  that  M .  Hachette  has 
been  chiefly  aided  by  two  fellow  labourers,  who  assisted  him  in  his 
experiments,  M.  Girard,  Draughtsman  to  the  Polytechnic  School, 
and  M.  Olivier,  formerly  a  pupil  in  tbat  school,  and  at  present  an 
officer  of  artillery.  We  find  in  it  a  description  of  the  different 
forms  of  fluid  vein  corresponding  to  certain  figures  of  the  orifice. 
Figures  upon  a  large  scale  representing  the  curve  of  the  vein,  and 
some  of  its  sections,  accompany  the  memoir.  These  figures  have 
been  constructed  by  a  method  sufficiently  exact,  which  it  would  be 
difficult  and  superfluous  to  explain. 

In  this  analj^is  of  the  memoir  of  M .  Hachette  we  have  pointed 
out  most  of  the  new  experiments  which  belong  to  him,  both  re- 
specting the  contraction  of  the  vein,  and  on  the  phenomenon  of 

Sipes;  and  we  have  stated  the  theory  to  which  these  experiments 
ave  led  him.  The  Class  may  perceive  by  this  statement  what  the 
author  has  added  to  the  discoveries  of  his  predecessors  in  this  im- 
portant branch  of  the  mechanics  of  fluids,  and  be  enabled  to  judge 
at  the  same  time  how  much  remains  for  him  to  do  in  order  to  com- 

iiqnid  id  a  full  Btreflm  an  Internal  pressure  less  than  the  external  pressttfe  of  the 
atmosphere.  I  measured  the  difference  of  these  two  pressures,  which  I  call 
•fi^oKtfe  pressure,  by  means  of  a  glass  tnbe  with  two  parallel  vertical  branches 
bent  in  the  lower  part.  One  of  these  branches  was  carred  in  its  upper  part,  to 
fit  it  to  the  sides  of  the  tube.  Having  first  put  mercury  in  the  tube,  the  curTed 
branch  was  filled  with  water^  so  that  the  water  of  that  branch  communicated 
directly  with  that  which  flowed  through  the  conical  pipe.  The  mercury  rose  in 
that  branch  during  the  flow  of  the  liquid  with  a  constant  level,  ana  I  concluded 
that  the  height  of  the  column  of  water  which  measured  the  difference  of  the 
pressures  corresponded  nearly  to  the  initial  height  of  the  velocity  which  the  water 
acquires  in  the  conical  pipe  at  the  point  of  the  insertion  of  the  tube  into  this  pipe. 
This  result  does  not  agree  with  the  proposition  of  M.  Venturi  (p.  10  of  his  work). 
On  that  account  I  repeated  the  experiment  several  times ;  and  I  do  not  think  that 
1  am  deceived  in  the  conclusion  which  I  have  drawn  from  it.  According  to  M* 
Venturi,  the^ water  would  assume  at  the  point  of  the  insertion  of  the  tube  a  velo* 
city  measured  by  the  negative  pressure  augmented  by  the  height  of  the  constant 
level  above  the  orifice.  I  must  remark,  howercri  that  the  result  of  his  15th  expe- 
dient (p.  S7)  CQpfinm  my  conclnsioa,— B«  C. 
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)>Iete  the  investigation  which  he  has  begun*  We  think  thiat  in  en«- 
-gaging  M.  Hacbette  to  continue  his  labours^  the  Class  ought  to 
approve  of  this  memoir^  and  order  the  printing  of  it  in  the  Recueil 
des  Savans  Etrangers. 

(Signed)  Ampbre^  Girard^  and  Poisson» 

Feb.      1816.  Ckjmmissioners. 

The  Cl$iss  approves  of  the  report,  and  adopts  its  conclusions. 

Observations  on  the  Method  of  obtaining  a  constant  Discharge  fnm 
a  given  Orifice^  and  on  the  Changes  tn  the  Quantity  of  the  Liquid 
discharged  which  results  Jrom  Obstacles  placed  at  smoll  Distances 
from  the  Orifice. 

M.  Hachette  has  communicated  his  observations  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Society  Philomatique  of  Feb.  10,  1816.  They  are  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  memoir  on  which  M.  Poisson  has  written  the  pre- 
ceding report.  We  shall  extract  from  it  what  relates  to  obstacles 
struck  by  the  fluid  vein  at  small  distances  from  the  orifice. 

p.  Bernoulli  thought  tl^t  these  obstables  did  not  change  the. 
quantity  of  fluid  that  flowed  out ;  and  he  mentions  in  the  fourth 
section  of  his  Hydrodynamics  an  experiment  in  support  of  hl$ 
opinion ;  but  the  flow  lasted  too  short  ^  time  to  deduce  from  it  an 
exact  comparison  between  the  qqantities  of  liquid  that  flpwed  out. 
The  influence  of  the  obstacle  is  very  obvious  in  the  following  expe- 
riment:—  ^ 

A  fluid  vein  flowed  out  of  a  great  vessel  by  ^  circular  horizontal 
orifice  20  millimetres  in  diameter,  and  fell  into  9  vessel  placed  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  orifice.  The  level  of  the  water  in  the  vessel 
sank  about  six  decimetres  in  10'  2V\  The  plape  face  of  an  ob- 
stacle was  presented  at  difierent  distances  from  the  orifice  oa  which 
theiet  fell  perpendicularly. 

Inese  distances,  expressed  in  millimetres,  being 
128"»       80"       50"       24"  4" 
the  corresponding  times  of  the  sinking  of  the  level  are 

10^  .  lO'  125''       10'  26''       11'  13'^       15'  54'^ 

This  shows  us  that  at  the  distance  of  128  milliipetres  (5*039 
inches)  the  obstacle  produces  no  efiect ;  but  at  four  millimetres 
(0*157  inch)  the  time  is  increased  rather  more  than  one  half« 


Article  IX. 

jpeterminatim  of  the  primitive  Form  of  Bitartrate  of  Potash^ 
By  W.  Hyde  Wollastop,  »f  .D.  F,B.S, 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.)  , 

BfY  DEAR  SIR,  -  March  Sd»  1817. 

I  YBSTBEDAT  took  up  again  the  ei^amination  of  the  form^  of 
lupertartritf  of  potash  j  and  as  I  found  it  by  far  tJ^i^^UiflS^ti 
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mr  imdtrtMi  to  idvestigat^,  I  am  b^i^Ultng  tkrt  tli*  abare  tit 
iabftttr  bettowfcd  tMpoa  it  ishouUi  be  kst^  and  oondnk  it  to  mitiog 
aritbottt  dttlay* 

Itnagioe  a  prism  the  section  of  which  is  a  rectangld,  haTki^  ks 
sides  Bm\f  at  8  to  II*  Let  it  be  terminated  at  each  end  by  dihe- 
dral summits  placed  tmnsirersely,  so  that  the  sides  of  Mt  aiimiiik 
zneetin  oDe  dii^nal^  and  the  sides  of  the  opposite  meet  in  the 
other  at  an  angle  of  7^t-  You  have  then  a  form  to  which  all  the 
]«w>4ifications  of  ibis  salt  mny  be  referredp  and  from  which  ibHf 
imy  be  calculated. 

.  BvAp  tbougb  tbis  be  a  oonveoient  primary  form  for  eoosideisation 
of  the  subject,  it  may  perhaps  not  be  correctly  iSatpfirMtw  form^ 
since  all  the  fares  that  I  have  named  cannot  be  obtained  by  fraoture. 
^he  prism  splits  most  readily  in  the  direction  of  its  broader  side^ 
iyithou|t  dii&calty  in  the  direction  of  its  diagonals,  with  some  difl6l- 
culty  in  the  direction  of  it^  harrow  side,  but  not  at  all  in  the  direc- 
tion of  those  faces  which  1  have  Fepresented  as  terminal » 
^  It  jnight^  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  rhombic  prism,  which  also 
splits  in  its  two  diagonals,  terminated  by  dihedral  summits  arising 
from  its  sides  (instead  of  its  angle)i  and  transversely  placed  as 
tefore. 

But  of  these  views  I  prefer  the  former,  on  account  of  a  tliitd 
view  of  the  matter  (which,  indeed,  is  the  first  I  had  of  the  sul:ject)« 
You  have  but  to  conceive  the  former  prism  shortened  till  the  sides 
are  reduced  to  nothing^  and  the  summits  will  thcA  comprise  a  sca- 
lene tetrahedron,  the  sides  of  which  are  four  similar  triangles,  m,^ 
f  lined  to  one  another  at         77*j  and  534^. 

Conceive  this  tetrahedron  moved  in  the  direction  of  its  shortest 
^i^^gpial,  it  describes  the  first  prism,  and  the  splits  of  that  prisin 
are  in  the  planes  described  by  all  the  edges  of  the  tetrahedron. 

I  will  inclose  a  model  unfolded,  which  you  may  easily  reunite  by 
warming  the  cement  at  the  corners. 

Yours  very  faitbfUUy, 

►    .     .     •    ii*  iiiK  I  mi  ■■'Mil  Ml    ML  I 

A&XICJUE  X. 

Appendix  to  the  Essay  on  the  Chemical  Compounds  of  Azote  avd 
Oxygen.   By  John  Dalton. 

(Bead  to  the  Afanchester  Society^  December,  1816.) 

1.  Experiments  on  tAe  Qmiination  of  Nitrous       and  Oxygen^ 
mth  a  View  to  ascertain  the  Maximum  and  Minimum. 

Class  I. — Experiments  over  Wnttr. 
EtftHtf  Attentive  observer  must  have  seen  with  swwfe*  the 
fItrittUe  pfopofti^  in  ^bich  ttttfod^  gas  and  oxygeQii^t^vl^Iiitf 
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ttit  ikittfm  h  ptt  to  the  oiygen,  ot  tfat  6tygm  to  ih^  liittb^  H 
af  Very  eoftskfertbl*  ioflueface ;  the  drmenaidils  t/f  the  etrirofhretrift 
ftibe,  the  quantifies  and  proportions  of  tlie  gases  mixed,  th^  durt-^ 
tfoh  of  the  experiment,  and  it«my  6thef  ch'c?unfwtante»,  raflnence 
the  fefttrlti  f»  such  a  degree  thftt  stmietifries  two  experiments  mkd^ 
^Vety  m[f  kfike  are  faoftd  to  diffet  in  thrir  resuhs.  Nootle,  as  fef 
as  I  itnoMr,  has  atfeftipted  to  account  for  these  surprising  ]rr^gulttri«^ 
fie^.  t  tetve  had  i^s  mueh  experience  with  mixtures  of  nitfdtm  gM 
^nd  oxygeti  ds  most  eheifttsts,  and  hai^  succeeded  pretty  well  rri 
dttisfying  nfiyseff  as  to  the  caUsCis  which  modify  the  prop^tiofft:  i 
^fadl  nm  offisr  my  explanation. 

Gay-Luisac  has  ob^erted  m  his  late  essay  that  no  moffe  thafn  threti 
Cbmpocmds  of  nitrous  gas  and  oxygen  are  rfe^irftfc  to  account  fat 
Ae  taHationS  6bserved,  Novir,  though  there  certainljr  may  be  att 
ifltermcdiate  cotnpoand  befweeh  the  two  extrentes,  yet  as  aril  thtf 
ttttieties  hi  the  proportiond  may  be  formed  out  of  the  tW6  extreme* 
<tf  nitric  acid  and  subnitrous  acid,  the  existence  of  an  intermediatd 
*dd  should  ttot  be  admitted  without  demonstration.  I  shall,  thei^* 
fere,  wave  the  use  of  nitrous  acid  vapour  in  my  explanation  of  th« 
lAreucimena,  hi  ie^t  as  exhibited  over  water. 

AH  experfemre  seems  to  show  that  the  pres(ettce  of  proxintfty  elf 
ivater  favours  the  formation  of  subnitrous  acid,  and  the  absehce  df 
Watet  is  favourable  to  the  fofmitioti  of  nitric  acid.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  a  ii6tit)W  tube  when  the  last  is  to  be  formed ;  this  ditoi*^ 
nishcs  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  removes  the  point  of  junction 
df  the  two  gases  from  the  said  surface :  but  ant>ther  circumstance  hi 
ttq^ihitt  to  procure  nitric  acid;  namely,  that  the  hitfeus  gks  be  puii 
iWo  the  tube  flfSt ;  for  in  thJs  case  the  acid  formed,  seblng  tWr 
^et  on  the  srde  of  the  tube,  gradU^iMy  trickles  doWn,  imd  is  ex-- 
jwsed  td  the  lower  stratum,  or  oxygen,  by  which  means  it  get* 
s&tarated  with  it.  Ihie  care  mu^t  be  t*ken,  too,  that  the  oxygen 
be  in  great  excess ;  otherwise  the  liquid  acid  formed  reaches  the 
iirater  before  it  gets  gfetur«ed  with  oxygen.  I^'or  ft  like  reason  ?i  will 
appe^ir  why  the  oxygen  must  be  put  m  firfet,  and  an  excels  of  nitreM 
gis  after,  when  we  want  to  form  subnitrous  acid. 

When  an  excess  of  nitrous  gas  is  put  to  oxygen  fn  a  wide  vesiiel', 
so  that  the  two  gases  form  t  stratum  of  about  |  inch  in  depth,  Suly^ 
nitrous  acid  Is  diiefty  formed,  owing,  as  it  seems  to  Ate,  from  tho 
liberal  and  instant  supply  of  water  or  steam  to  the  new  formed  acid. 
'  Yet  thfe  circudistance  i^  adverse  in  one  reipfef:,  as  the  water  re- 
moves patt  oi  the  nltrid  acid  formfcd  out  of  the  Sphere  Of  action  0^ 
the  nitrous  gas  before  it  has  time  to  get  saturated.  Hehce  it  is 
seldom  that  we  find  more  than  three  nitrous  united  to  otte  oxygen 
this  way.  In  some  recent  trials  I  have  procured  subnitrous  acid ' 
more  completely  by  using  a  narrow  tube  with  oxygen  at  top,  and  an 
excess  of  nitrous  gas  beneath ;  but  this  mode  requires  a  long  time 
before  the  experiment  is  finished,  as  will  be  stated  below. 

In  all  mixtures  of  nitrous  gas  and  oxygen  in  a  nanow  tube^  bat 
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particularly  where  an  excess  of  nitrous  gas  is  added  to  oxygen,  there 
are  two  periods  of  combination — the  quick  and  the  slow.  The 
quick  one  usually  lasts  about  one  minute,  after  which  all  visible 
motion  ceases,  and  the  slow  period  commences ;  thb  lasts  usually 
one  day :  if  the  diminution  in  the  first  period  be  denoted  by  four, 
that  in  the  second  sometimes  amounts  to  three.  This  subsequent 
diminution  was  observed  by  Dr.  Priestley,  and  doubtless  by  others, 
but  no  cause  has  been  assigned  that  I  have  seen.  I  find  that  the 
quick  period  ceases  as  soon  as  one  of  the  two  gases  is  exhausted,  but 
not  before.  Thus  if  a  large  portion  of  nitrous  gas  be  put  to  a  small 
one  of  oxygen,  and  in  one  minute,  or  as  soon  as  the  motion  of  the 
water  has  apparently  ceased,  the  residuary  gas  be  transferred,  there 
is  no  oxygen  found  in  it,  and  no  further  diminution  ensues ;  whereas 
if  it  had  remained  in  the  original  tube  for  24  hours,  the  diminution 
would  have  beep  almost  doubled.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
two  gases  combine  in  one  minute,  forming  nitric  acid  chiefly  in  all 
probability;  but  if  this  nitric  acid  combined  with  the  moisture 
within  the  tube  be  subsequently  exposed  tq  the  remaining  nitrous 
gas,  it  slowly  imbibes  it,  and  forms  subnitrous  acid.  In  like  manner, 
by  changing  the  circumstances,  subnitrous  acid  is  slowly  converted 
intq  nitric  acid ;  but  the  time  and  quantity  of  diminution  are  much 
less  in  this  case. 

In  performing  experiments  with  nitrous  gas  over  water,  the  efiects 
of  transferring  the  gas,  and  of  suffering  it  to  remain  over  water  for 
24  hours,  more  or  less,  are  not  to  be  neglected.  The  gas  is  subject 
to  a  loss  by  both  these  circumstances.  I  find  that  100  measures  of 
gas,  one  half  nitrous,  in  my  eudiometers,  which  are  six  or  eight 
inches  long,  and  wide,  lose  two  or  three  measures  per  day  by 
-  Standing  over  water.  The  same  quantity  of  pure  nitrous  gas  loses 
qne  or  two  per  cent,  upon  each  transfer  through  water.  It  i^  evident 
from  these  remarks  that  violent  agitation  of  nitrous  gas  mixtures 
over  water  fnust  be  disallowed,  as  giving  fallacious  results. 

Ip  order  to  qbtain  the  combination  with  a  minimum  of  nitrous, 
gas,  a  small  portion  of  pure  nitrous  gas,  or,  which  answei*s  better, 
in  my  experience,  a  dilution  of  nitrous  gas  with  azote,  must  be  put 
into  a  narrow  eudiometer  (because  this  has  more  surface  in  propor- 
tion to  retain  the  new  formed  acid) :  to  this  a  large  portion  of  oxygea 
gas  must  be  added,  and  the  mixture  remain  in  the  tube  for  haif  an 
hour  at  least. 

I  sha)l  now  state  a  selection  of  experiments  to  illustrate  the 
different  positions  suggested  above.  The  results  of  these  experi- 
ments do  not  materially  difier  from  Innumerable  others  that  might 
be  given]  but  it  is  quiti^  sufficiept  tq  give  a  few  expenqpei^ts  ot  i^ch 
class 
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1.  To  54  measures  of  nitrous  gas  of  97  per  cent,  purity  a  52^  real 
Put  96  oxygen  gas  containing  43  or  44  real  oxygen 

150 

70  in  3  minutes 
€0  in  7 

60  in  1  hour  30  minutes.   Gives  1  oxygen  +  1*4  nitrous. 

2.  To  98  oxygen  containing  43  real 

Put  57  of  97  per  cent,  nitrous  s  55^  real 


155 

104 

in 

1  minute 

86 

in 

2 

75 

in 

3 

67 

in 

4 

65^. 

in 

5 

65 

in 

6 

64i 

in 

13 

64 

in 

30  Gives  1  oxygen  +  1*55  nitrous* 

3.  To  26  nitrous  93  per  cent,  pure  as  24'2  real 
Put  100  common  air  =  21  oxygen 

126 

104  in   2  minutes 
91  in  5 
86  in  10 
85  in  15 

85  in  25    Left  4'2  oxygen 

85  in   7  hours.   Gives  1  oxygen  +  1*44  nitrous. 

4.  To  100  air  =  21  oxygen 

Put  25  of  93  per  cent,  nitrous  =  23^  real 

125 

102  in  1  minute 

^5  in  2 

92  in  3 

90  in  4 

89  in  5 

884-  in  10 

88  in  20  Left  7^  oxy.   Gives  1  oxy.  +  1-69  nitrous* 

The  first  and  second  experiments  are  alike  nearly ;  as  also  the 
third  and  fourth ;  but  with  thb  exception,  that  the  disposition  o£ 
the  gases  on  the  mixture  is  inverted.  From  these  we  see  that, 
whichever  gas  happens  to  be  the  lower  is,  all  other  things  alike,  the 
most  expended}  for  the  reason,  it  is  presumed,  already  assigned*  It 
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if  obvioQ%  too,  tlwt  in  all  tlidM  teamplef  it  is  axpedicst  to  Aip^^si 
at  least  two  compounds  to  fortti€(L 

5.  To  1(J  of  97  per  cent,  nitrous  ^  15*5  real 
Put  125  oxygen  of  60  per  cent.  =  75  real 

241 

116   in    1  minute 
114   in  4 
1134.  in  12  ' 
113    in  37 

1 13   in   2  hours.   Gives  1  oxygen  +  1*21  nitrous?. 

6.  To  25  of  97  nitrous  =  24^  real 

Put  113  oxygen  (left  in  last  experiment) 

13S 

97  in  1  minute 
96  in  5 

96  permanently.    Gives  1  oxygen  +  l'86nftroas. 

7.  To  41  of  28  nitrow  ■!  JVS  wal 
Put  99  of  49  oxygen  =  48  leal 

140 

121  in  2  minutes 

120  in  6 

119  in  16  stationary.    Gives  1  oxygen  +  I'fll  nitioiis. 

8.  To  59  of  28  nitrous  =  16-5  real 
Put  119  oxygen  (left  above) 

178  ^ 
151  in   5  minutes 
149  in  10 

148  in  several  hours:  contains  26  oxygen  by  hydrogen. 
Gives  1  oxygen  +  1*22  nitrous. 

The  last  four  experiments,  made  in  the  same  tube,  are: of  the 
class  to  exhibit  the  minimum  of  nitrous  gas :  they  reduce  tbe  quan- 
tity much  below  the  general  average;  but  thou^  the  sithnitrous 
acid  is  greatly  diminished  in  these  instances,  I  caoaot  tee  ktq  suffi- 
cient rcaiott  why  it  should  be  annifailated.  No  Aixliires  .of  this 
kind,  I  apprehend,  can  attain  either  the  minimum  or  maximum  of 
nitrous  gai  absolutely,  hoittver  nmly  they  m^y  AfiproviftiM^  to 
thos6  extremes* 
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^.  To  S5  of  72      cent,  oxygen  =  25  retA 
Pat  140  of  97  nitrow 

175 

no  in   t  triinme 
105  in  8 
101  in  IS 
loo  in  16 

t>5  in  S3 

92  in  4S 

sa  in   1  houf  20  mitttttes 

85  in   2  30 

«i  Jtt   3  SO 

79  In  4  SO 

79  in  8 

«8  ftt  12 

61  in   1  day  6  hours.   Gites  1  oxyg^ti  +  S'56  nitrotrs, 
eo  in   2  day3. 

'  Here  we  hate  the  ttaximum  nearly  produced  in  the  same  tube  as 
Ihe  minioiun),  with  this  difference,  that,  instead  of  one  honf^  it 
reqaires  24  to  produce  the  oltinmte  effect.  If  the  gas  in  the  above 
experiment  had  been  transferred  after  one  or  two  minutes,  no  fur* 
ther  dimhmtion  woidd  have  taken  place,  and  consegncntly  do 
otygen  would  have  been  found  in  the  residue.  Here  it  should  seem 
that  nitric  acid  is  formed  first,  and  condensed  by  the  moisture  on  tlie 
Inside  of  the  tube ;  and  being  %^ery  small  in  quantity,  it  is  prevented 
from  running  down  a  great  length  of  tube,  and  reaching  the  surfiice 
of  the  water^  till  it  has  been  e^rposed  sufficientty  to  the  nitrous  gas 
to  be  satut^d. 

it  the  maiimum  absorption  of  nitrous  ^s  by  oxygen  be  wanted, 
ft  may  be  readily  obtained  by  the  method  which  I  announced  in  a 
paper  on  the  absorption  erf  gases  by  water  (read  in  1803).  Im- 
pregnate water  with  a  given  quantity  of  oxygen  gas,  and  then  satu- 
rate the  gas  with  nitrous.  I  there  stated  that  one  measure  oxygen 
wpiircs  of  nitrons  *  since  that  I  haver  adopted  S'6  nitrous.  It  is 
verf  retnarkable  tlm  nkric  acid  cannot  be  formed  this  way;  for  if 
less  than  S'(S  meastn^s  of  nitrous  be  used,  a  portion  of  the  oxygen 
St  expelled,  and  found  in  the  residuary  gas. 

Clas*  th-^Edcperitnifgts  twer  Mi^rawry. 

Ko  author  that  I  have  seen  has  given  any  r^Iar  series  of  results 
obtained  by  mixing  nitrous. and  oxygen  gas  over  dry  mercury.  It 
has  been  thought  that  the  nitric  acid  formed,  acting  upon  the  mer-» 
cury,  must  generate  more  nitrous  gas,  and  thus  induce  an  error  Iq 
regard  to  the  proportions  combining.  I  have  lately  made  about  30 
experiments  of  tnis  sort  over  mercury,  as  dry  as  could  be  made  by 
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blotting  paper^  and  with  tubes  well  dried  by  rubbing  with  linen 
tied  round  wire.  The  proportions  mixed  were  of  course  varied,  and 
the  gases  more  or  less  diluted  with  azote.  The  principal  phenomena 
are  related  below : — 

1.  In  all  cases  of  mixture  of  the  two  gases  over  mercurji  a 
union  quickly  takes  place,  but  not  quite  so  rapidly  as  over  water ; 
and  fumes  appear  and  continue  more  or  less ;  the  mercury  is  imme- 
diately acted  upon ;  a  dead  white  powder  is  formed^  which  adheres 
to  the  tube ;  when  water  is  let  in^  a  solution  of  the  mercurial  salt  is 
formed,  which  yields  the  black  oxide  by  alkalies,  &c. 

2.  Whatever  proportions  are  mixed  together,  a  rapid  diminution 
first  takes  place^  and  afterwards  a  slow  one.  In  no  case  did  I  ob- 
serve, at  any  period  of  the  process,  a  temporary  increase  of  the 
Tolume,  except  in  one ;  and  as  that  did  not  occur  again  in  like  cir-p 
cumstances,  I  conclude  it  was  a  mistake.  The  nitrous  gas  fcmned 
by  the  mercury  is,  I  believe^  retained ;  but  it  is  eflBcacious  in  re- 
ducing the  oxygen  in  the  sequel,  if  the  oxygen  be  in  excess.  Agree- 
able to  this  is  the  well-known  fact  that  cold  liquid  nitric  acid  of  a 
certain  density  gives  out  no  nitrous  gas  in  the  solution  of  mercury. 

S.  When  the  oxygen  is  greatly  in  excess,  one  measure  of  oxygen 
appears  to  combine  with  about  1*05  of  nitrous;  and  when  the 
nitrous  is  greatly  in  excess^  one  of  oxygen  combines  with  nearly  1*8 
of  nitrous  gas.  In  the  former  case,  I  apprehend,  a  part  of  the 
oxygen  combines  with  the  nitrous  gas  adhering  to  the  mercurial  salt^ 
so  as  to  make  the  real  combination  that  of  nitric  acid,  or  one  to 
V2  nitrous.  In  the  latter  case  it  seems  probable  that  ^Uraus  aqi^ 
gas  is  formed  when  one  combines  with  1*8  nitrous*  The  great 
majority  of  the  experiments  exhibited  combinations  of  one  oxygen 
with  1*2  or  J'S  of  nitrous  gas,  and  that  with  small  residues  of 
oxygen  or  nitrous  gas.  In  no  instance  was  one  oxygen  found  to 
combine  with  so  much  as  two  nitrous,  except  one,  when  the  mix- 
ture was  transferred  over  water,  about  two  minutes  after  the  gases 
were  put  together,  and  in  all  probability  before  the  combination  was 
wholly  effected ;  so  that  the  excess  of  nitrous  gas  combined  was  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the  water. 

4.  After  the  diminution  appears  to  be  at  an  end,  or  nearly  so,  and 
the  residue  is  transferred  over  water,  if  oxygen  be  in  the  residue,  np 
diminution  is  observed  on  the  transfer;  if  nitrous  be  in  the  residue, 
a  diminution  takes  place  greater  or  less,  as  it  should  seem  according 
to  the  previous  dryness  or  moisture  of  the  mercury,  or  to  some 
other  unobserved  circumstance;  but  it  is  probable  the  whole  dimi- 
nution would  take  place  previously  to  the  transfer,  if  the  experinient 
were  allowed  a  considerably  longer  time. 

A  selection  of  the  experiments  follows : — 
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measures  nitrous  gas,  96  per  cent,  pure  =  29  real. 


Put  58  of  80  per  cent,  oxygen  =  4G\  real,  1 1^  azote 
884-^ 

58-^  in  1  minute 

43-^  by  a  little  gentle  agitation 

36^.  by  do.  in  9  minutes 

87  18 

32  12  hours 


31  transferred  over  water,  18|.  oxygen  by  hydrogen 
This  gives  one  oxygen  to  1*04  nitrous  by  measure ;  but  no  doubt 
the  nitrous  gas  in  union  with  the  mercurial  salt  contributed  to  re- 
iduce  the  oxygen. 

SS.  To  SS  of  94  per  eent.  nitrous  =:  34  real,  2  azote 
Put  101  of  70  per  cent,  oxygen  =  71  real,  30  azote 


137 

1024^ 

in 

1  minute 

96 

in 

5 

92 

in 

9 

87 

in 

12 

78 

in 

1  hour  8  minutes 

75 

in 

2  25 

in 

3  10 

72 

in 

4  25 

72 

in 

6  30 

72  transferred,  40  oxygen  by  hydrogen. 
This  gives  one  oxygen  to  1*1  nitrous, 

3.  To  100  common  air  35  21  oxygen,  7^  ^ote 
Put  25  nitrous,  96  per  cent.  =  24  real,  1  azote 

125 

100  in   1  minute 
94  in  5 
88  in  45 
82  in    1  hour 

81  transferred  over  water,  1  oxygen. 
This  ^ves  one  oxygen  to  1*2  nitrous. 

In  five  other  experiments  with  common  air  the  proportions  weie 
1 :  1-07,  1  :  1-23,  1  :  1'27,  1  :  1-33,  and  1  :  1-52,  in  each  of 
which  there  was  a  small  residue  of  nitrous  gas. 


14-  azote 


31^ 
31 


17 
24 
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,4,       41  of  70  Qsygeii  «=j  ?9  ml,  U  wole 
Put  108  of  93  nitrous  =  10()  real,  d  ai^t^ 

149 

92  in    1  minute 
92  in  5 
92  in  8 
90  in  18 

90  in  36 

83  in    2  hours  37  minutes 

77  in   3  27 

76  in   3  37 

71  in    5  0  ^ 

70  in    6  40 

70  in    7  20 

69  transferred  through  water^  49  nitrous  by  adphali^ 

of  iron. 

This  gives  one  oxygen  to  1*76  nitrous.  TThe  result  is  somewhat 
anomalous,  though  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  ob- 
servations. In  all  the  other  cases,  when  there  was  a  large  residue 
of  nitrous  gas,  a  considerable  diminution  took  place  on  transferring 
through  water,  and  less  nitrous  gas  was  combined.  I  suspected  the 
tube  or  mercury  had  not  been  so  carefully  dried  in  this  esperiment 
as  in  some  others,  and  therefore  made  the  following  experiment, 
the  result  of  which  seemed  to  confirm  the  suspicion  : — 

Having  dried  the  tube  well,  and  heated  the  mercury  to  above 
212^,  when  cooled  it  was  poured  into  the  tube,  and  tliis  was  in* 
verted  into  the  trough.  Then 

5.  To  4L  of  70  per  cent.  oxyg«n  =  39  real,  I?  azpte 
Put  107  of       per  cent,  nitrous  =  ^9  real,  8  azote 

148 

954^  in    1  mioula 
944.  i«^  5 
93^  in  12 

91  in  45 

89   in  12  hours 

70  transferred  over  water,  52  nitrous  by  sulphate  of  irowr 
This  gives  one  oxygen  to  1*655  nitrous 

Yet  it  would  seem  tfcat  by  a  longer  continuance  of  the  experi- 
ment, the  nitrous  vapour  woi»ld  be  whollyi  uvdnotdy  as  in 
following : — 
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a.  To  43  /^'  ''^  oxygen  s  SI  r«^l,  12  azote,  cmr  wetl^ed 

Put  110  of  93  nitrous  s  102  real,  8  azote 
I53 

93   in    }  iPiAUte 

IQ  4 
91^  io  12 
8H  in  fid 

91   in   2  bQure  10  winiilQs 

89  in  8 
87  in  10 
85  in  11 
77  in  as 
72  in  S7 
7%  in  28 
69  35 
€7   in  47 

65^  in  59  ^ 
654-  in   S  days,  transferred  over  waler^  and  found  la  Qmi# 
tain  20  azote  by  sulphate  of  iron 

Tliis  gives  one  oxygen  to  1  *82  nitrous. 

Th^e  results  may  bf  reconciled  to  'the  notion  t|iat  nitric  hd4 
consists  of  one  measure  oxygen  to  1*2  of  nitrous  acid  |  and  nitroyjB 
^cid  of  Qw  oxygen  find  1*8  nitrous  gas:  but  do  not  accord  so  w^l^ 
with  the  other,  nt^mely,  that  nitric  acid  is  one  oxygen  wit^^  1^ 
nitrous  gas ;  and  nitrous  acid,  one  oxygen  to  twp  pitrous  gps. 

{T4  be  continued.) 


Article  XI. 

Description  of  an  Absence  Thermometer.    By  Anthony  Semple^ 
Esq.  M.R.LA. 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 

DEAR  SIR, 

Having  long  considered  that  a  good  absence  baroincier  was  a 
desideratum  in  natural  philosophy,  I  have  for  some  time  turn^  my 
attention  to  supplying  that  deficiency,  and  have  at  length  suooeeded^ 
io  a  manner  that  (I  hope)  will  meet  your  approbation,  and  that  of 
the  scientific  world  in  general* 

It  is  with  great  diffidence  that  I  send  you  the  following  descopi- 
tion  of  one  that  I  have  lately  contrived ;  but,  as  it  more  than  an- 
swers my  expectations,  agreeing  accurately  with  a  good  staudaiid 
instnunent  hanging  best^  it;  and  as  I  think  it  will  facilitate. tin 
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labours  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  meteorological  pursuits,  I  ven- 
ture to  offer  it  to  their  consideration^  through  the  medium  of  yout 
journal. 

A  tube  belonging  to  a  common  wheel  barometer,  having  had  the 
Usual  small  bulb  at  the  upper  end  replaced  by  a  cylinder  of  large 
dimensions  for  a  reservoir,  is  filled  with  pure  mercury,  and  placed 
in  a  case  with  the  recurved  part  (of  about  64.  inches)  exactly  per- 
pendicular. The  superfluous  mercury  is  then  drawn  out,  by  means 
of  a  glass  syphon,  until  it  is  as  low  as  the  then  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere will  admit.  A  steel  wire  stem  of  about  5^-  inches  long  is  then 
provided,  running  through  a  [>erforated  brass  cap,  and  having  a 
light  glass  bubble  at  its  lower  end ;  and  a  thin  plate  of  brass,  inch 
long,  and  ^  inch  broad,  screwed  on  its  upper  end,  as  represented  in 
the  drawing  [Plate  LXX.  Fig.  1]  (where  the  working  part  only  is 
shown).  This  plate  has  a  small  hole  drilled  close  to  each  end.  The 
bubble,  being  lowered  into  the  tube,  floats  on  the  mercury,  and  the 
brass  cap  keeps  out  dust,  and  retains  the  stem  in  a  perpendicular 
position.  Now  it  is  evident  that  when  the  mercury  rises  in  the 
common  barometer,  it  mWfall  in  this,  and  vice  versd.  There  are 
two  verniers  (weighing  about  15  gr.  each)  accurately  counterpoised, 
and  hung  by  a  silk  thread,  passing  over  pulleys  truly  turned  by  a 
good  watchmaker.  The  silk  of  the  vernier  which  shows  the 
maximum  passes  through  one  of  the  holes  in  the  brass  plate  above 
imentioned.  The  other  vernier  has  a  slender  brass  wire  \^  inch  long, 
which  passes  downwards  through  the  other  hole.  In  this  arrange- 
ment I  think  it  is  evident  that  when  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
increases^  the  bubble  will  sink,  and  the  brass  plate  draw  down  the 
maximum  vernier,  which  (being  counterpoised)  remains  at  the 
lowest  it  has  been  drawn  down  to.  When  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere decreases,  the  minimum  vernier  will  ascend  on  the  brass 
plate  (there  being  only  the  mere  friction  of  30  gr.  on  nicely  made 

f)ulleys  to  overcome),  and  will  remain  at  the  highest  it  has  been 
ifted  to.  All  this  it  has  done,  and  continues  to  do,  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner;  entirely  superseding  the  necessity  (for  register) 
of  more  than  one  observation  in  the  24  hours.  The  only  difficulties 
in  the  construction  are  the  making  of  the  verniers,  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  scale.  The  former  should  be  light,  and  must  han^ 
exactly  perpendicular  when  suspended  (for  which  purpose  there  is  a 
small  knob  of  brass  at  the  extremity  of  the  projecting  and  hori- 
zontal part).  The  scale  should  be  fixed  between  the  two  parts  of 
the  tube,  so  that  the  verniers  be  very  near,  but  not  bearing  against 
them.  In  my  instrument  the  verniers  were  hung  before  they  were 
engraved,  and  an  opportunity  taken  to  mark  with  a  steel  point  the 
cutting  division  of  each,  when  the  mercury  in  the  standard  one  was 
stationary.  A  small  door,  with  a  lock,  keeps  the  apparatus  from 
being  meddled  with. 

Should  this  instrument  meet  (as  I  trust  it  will)  the  approbation  erf* 
the  public,  it  is  obvious  that  an  additional  scale  and  vernier  may  be 
placed  below  the  present,  so  as  to  show  the  actual  state  of  the 
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mercury,  in  its  passage^  from  one  vernier  to  the  other*  Those  who 
dislike  the  inverted  scale  may  suspend  the  vemiers,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  silky  letting  them  rise  and  fall  on  a  common  scale. 

I  fear  that  the  ac^curacy  of  a  floating  gauge,  to  keep  the  mercury 
in  the  reservoir  at  the  same  height,  is  impracticable  in  this  in- 
strument; but  by  properJy  proportioning  the  diameter  of  the  small 
^  tube  to  that  of  the  reservoir,  the  correction  (however  small)  may  be 
easily  made.  Yours  very  truly, 

MaioM  Bonn,  Jpril  11,  1817.  AnTHONT  SbMPLE. 


Articls  XIL 

Analysss  of  Books. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Sodety  of  Edinburgh^  VoL  PTIl. 
Part  I  I8I7. 
This  part  contains  the  following  articles 

1.  On  the  Action  of  Transparent  Bodies  upon  ike  d^erently 
coloured  Rgys  ff  Lights  By  David  Brewster,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 
Lond.  and  Edio.  and  F.A.S.  £d. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  spectrum  of  solar  light  obtained  by 
passing  a  ray  of  light  through  prisms  composed  of  different  mate* 
rials  varies  in  its  length.  In  some  the  green  rays  occupy  a  compara- 
tively greater  space,  and  in  others  the  violet  and  blue  rays  the 
greater.  Hence,  when  two  such  prisms  are  combined  acting  in 
opposite  ways  upon  light,  if  we  look  to  the  bars  of  a  window  through 
them,  we  oliserve  fringes  of  coloured  light.  Tiiese  fringes  consti- 
tute what  is  called  the  secondary  spectrum.  The  property  itself  is 
called  the  dispersive  power  of  the  prism.  These  uncorrected  colours 
constitute  the  great  obstacle  to  the  perfection  of  the  achromatic 
telescope. 

In  this  paper  Dr.  Brewster  gives  an  account  of  experiments  to 
determine  the  dispersive  power  of  89  different  bodies,  both  liquid 
and  solid,  which  he  arranges  according  to  their  action  on  green 
light,  those  that  have  the  least  action  being  placed  first,  and  those 
that  have  the  greatest  action  last.  Sulphuric  acid  was  found  to  have 
the  greatest  action,  and  oil  of  cassia  the  least. 

I  should  conceive  the  results  of  these  trials  upon  most  of  the 
liquid  bodies  liable  to  some  uncertainty,  because  tbeir  nature  varies 
so  much  at  difletent  times,  that  we'might  expect  different  specimens 
of  the  same  body  to  possess  different  dispersive  powers.  The  acids 
are  given  without  any  specifioatioii  pf  their  density  or  purity,  so  that 
we  are  left  very  much  in  the  dark  about  th^m.  Thus  the  nitrous 
acid  of  the  author  is  probably  the  fuming  acid  of  thie  shops,  which 
is  very  different  from  real  nitrous  acid.  Prussic  acid,  when  pure,  is 
speedily  decomposed ;  probably,  tfaerefbire,  the  prussig  add  o£  the 
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author  is  tnerely  water  impregnated  with  a  small  quantity  of  that 
acid.  The  phosphorous  acid  is  probably  a  mixture  of  phosphoric  and 
phosphorous  acids  and  water.  The  oils  are  liable  to. an  equal  degree 
of  uncertainty.  This  ambiguity  and  uncertainty  render  it  doubtful 
whether  achromatic  telescopes  can  ever  be  effectually  improved  by 
means  of  liquids.  The  natural  orystab  affiurd  a  much  more  probable 
means. 

2.  Description  of  a  new  Darkening  Glass  for  Solar  Olservations^ 
which  has  also  the  Property  of  polarizing  the  ufhole  of  the  trans- 
mitted Light.    By  Dr.  Brewster.  , 

This  contrivance  consists  in  a  plate  of  glass  of  some  thickness, 
having  slips  of  metal  placed  upon  its  opposite  faces.  An  oblique 
solar  ray  enters  the  glass  plate^  and  is  prevented  froni  reaching  the 
eye  by  the  slip  of  metal  on  the  eye  side  of  the  glass.  It  is  reflected 
hack  through  the  plate  to  the  slip  of  metal  on  the  other  side,  and 
being  again  reflected  back,  passes  to  the  eye  much  attenuated. 

3.  Ovservations  on  the  Fire- damp  of  CoaUmines;  with  a  Plan 
for  lighting  MineSf  so  as  to  guard  against  its  Explosion.  By  John 
Murray,  M.D.  F.R.S.  E. 

Publkhed  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  viii.  p.  406. 

4.  On  the  Lines  that  divide  each  semidiurnal  Arc  into  six  equal 
Parts.    By  W.  A.  Cadell,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Lond.  and  Edin. 

On  the  ancient  sun-dials  the  day,  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set,  was 
divided  into  12  hours,  which  of  course  varied  in  length  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  lines  by  which  this  division  was  accomplished. 

An  account  of  this  paper  has  been  given  already  in  the  Afinalsy 
vol.  viii.  p.  63,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  add  to  that  account 
without  having  recourse  to  figures. 

5.  On  the  Origin  of  Cremation,  or  the  Burning  of  the  Dead.  By 
John  Jamieson,  D.D.  F.R.S.  and  F.A*S.  E. 

The  earliest  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead  seems  to  have  been 
inhumation.  Burning  them  was  a  subsequent  practice.  The  object 
of  this  curious  paper  is  to  endeavour  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
cremation.  Much  learning  and  acuteness  is  displayed;  but  the 
ingenious  author,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  antiquarian  researches, 
has  left  matters  pretty  much  as  he  found  them. 

6.  Additional  Communications  respecting  the  blind  and  deqfBoy^ 
James  Mitchell.   By  John  Gordon,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Edin. 

This  paper  contains  an  account  of  an  attempt  to  teach  the  boy  by 
means  of  tangible  letters,  suggested  by  Mr.  Parker;  but  it  com- 
pletely failed,  from  want  of  application  on  the  part  of  Mitchell 
himself. 

7-  On  the  Education  of  James  Mitchell,  the  young  Man  bom 
blind  and  deaf  By  Henry  Dewar,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Edin. 
^  The  author  of  this  paper  proposes  to  have  words  cut  in  relief  in 
the  written  character,  and  to  make  Mitchell  comprehend  them  by 
associating  them  with  the  things  of  which  they  are  the  names.  After 
he  has  acquired  a  good  stock  of  words,  he  may  proceed  to  the  letters, 
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if  it  be  found-  that  he  has  an  inclinatimi  far  the  task.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  ingenious  plan  sketched  out.  in'  this  paper  will  be 
attempted  to  be  put  in  practice.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much 
valuable  knowledge  may  be  conveyed  in  thb  way,  provided  the  first 
relttctanee  of  MitdicU  can  be  overcome. 

8.  On  the  Optical  Properties  of  Muriate  of  Soda,  Filiate  of 
Lime,  and  the  Diamond,  as  exhibited  in  their  Action  on  polarized 
Light.   By  Dr.  Brewster. 

Crystallized  bodies  are  of  two  kinds — ^those  that  refract  doubly* 
and  those  that  want  that  property.  Those  bodies  which  crystallize 
m  cubes  or  octahedrons  do  not  refract  doubly.  Laplace  and  Biot 
have  shown  that  doubly  refracting  crystals  are  divisible  into  two 
classes :  those^  sueh  as  calcareous  spar,  in  which  the  extraordinary 
ray  is  repelled  from  the  axis ;  and  those,  as  quartz,  in  which  the 
extraordinary  ray  is  attracted  towards  the  axis.  Hence  it  has  been 
concluded  that  common  salt,  fluor  spar,  diamond,  spineil,  and 
other  bodies  which  do  not  refract  doubly,  neither  attract  nor  repel 
the  extraordinary  ray.  Dr.  Brewster,  on  examining  large  crystals 
of  these  bodies,  found  that  they  acted  on  light ;  in  some  parts  as 
the  first  class  of  doubly  refracting  crystals,  in  others  as  the  second 
class,  and  that  in  some  parts  there  was  no  action.  He  considers 
these  etttcts  as  occasioned  by  slight  deviations  from  the  cubic  or 
tetrahedral  structure.  When  they  deviate  a  little  on  one  way,  they 
afiect  light  as  the  first  class  of  doubly  refracting  crystals ;  when  they 
deviate  a  little  the  other  way,  they  act  as  the  second  class.  . 

9.  On  a  new  Optical  and  Mineralogical  Property  of  Calcareous 
Spar.   By  Dr.  Brewster. 

Many  specimens  of  calcareous  spar  form  a  multiplicity  of  images 
afiected  with  the  most  brilliant  colours.  Dr.  Brewster  sfaowsin  dus 
paper  that  th^se  specimens  contain  within  them  a  vein  of  calcareous 
spar,  the  axes  of  which  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45^  to  those  of 
the  external  crystaL 

10.  On  the  Ancient  Geography  of  CeiUral^  and  Eastern  Asia, 
with  Illustrations  derived  from  recent  Discouenesr  in  the  North  of 
India.   By  Hugh  Murray,  Esq,  F.R.S,  Edin. 

The  object  of  this  valuable  paper  is  to  show  tbtt  the  Serica  of  the 
ancients  was  China ;  and  that  Ptolemy 's^  description  ^f  Asia  is  in  its 
great  outlines  more  correct  than  that  of  modern  geographers. 

11.  An  Analysis  of  Sea  Water,  with  Observations  on  the  Ana^ 
lysis  of  Salt  Bnnes.   By  John  Murray,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Edin. 

There  is  a  great  want  of  uniformity  in  the  analyse^  of  sea  water 
hitherto  published.   Lavoisier  obtained  from  a  French  pound-* 

Common  salt   126  gr.  . 

Muriate  of  ipagnesia   141- 

Muriate  of  liipe   23 

Sulphate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  magnesia ....  7 
Sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime   8 

J>  2 
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Bei]ginaD  got  from  an  English  pint  of  sea  water—' 

Common  salt   241  gr. 

Muriate  of  magnesia    65*5 

Sulphate  of  lime   8 

Vogel  and  Lagrange  obtained  from  1000  parts  of  sea  water — 

Common  salt  25*1 

Muriate  of  magnesia   3*5 

Sulphate  of  magnesia   5*78 

Carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  •  •  w   0*20 

Sulphate  of  lime   0*15 

Lavoisier  evaporated  the  sea  water  to  dryness.  The  dry  mass  wad 
digested  in  alcohol.  The  undissolved  residue  was  digested  in  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  alcohol  and  one  part  water.  In  all  the  other 
analyses  the  portion  insoluble  in  alcohol  was  digested  in  pure  water* 
Dr.  Murray  conceiving  that  the  peculiar  results  obtained  by  Lavoi- 
sier were  owing  to  his  peculiar  mode  of  analysis^  thought  it  proper 
to  repeat  the  analysis  according  to  the  mode  practised  by  that 
chemist. 

Four  pints  of  water  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  were  evaporated  till 
a  pellicle  formed  on  the  surface.  The  precipitate  that  fell  was  a 
mixture  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  of  carbonates  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia. The  liquid  was  now  evaporated  to  dryness^  and  the  saline 
mass  thoroughly  dried  at  the  temperature  of  1 50°.  it  weighed  1025 
grains.  It  was  digested  in  four  ounces  of  alcohol  of  the  specific 
gravity  0*840.  The  portion  dissolved  consisted  chiefly  of  earthy 
muriates.  The  undissolved  portion  was  digested  in  a  weak  spirit^ 
composed  of  two  parts  of  alcohol  and  one  part  water.  The  greater 
part  was  dissolved.  The  undissolved  portion  was  again  digested  in 
still  weaker  spirit.  Lastly  it  was  digested  in  warm  water.  A  light> 
soft,  tastkless  powder,  now  remained.  These  different  liquids  being 
examined,  the  saline  ingredients  found  were  the  following  (sup* 
posing  only  a  pint  of  water  to  have  been  employed) :— • 

Commousalt   ;  182*1 

Muriate  of  magnesia   • .  •  •   25*9 

Sulphate  of  soda    7*5 

Sulphate  of  magnesia   5*9 

Sulphate  of  lime   7*1 

228*5 

He  now  performed  the  analysis  of  sea  water  in  the  common 
mod/e,  as  practised  by  Vogel  and  Lagrange.  From  a  pint  of  water 
he  obtained  the  following  saline  ingredients ; — 

Common  salt   184 

Muriate  of  maenesia  21*5 

Sulphate  of  soda  •  •   2 

Sulphate  of  magnesia    ]2'8 

Sulphate  of  lime  •  •  « .  7*3 

227'6- 
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From  these  results  it  is  obvious  that  the  sah'ne  substances  obtained 
depend  in  some  measure  upon  the  mode  of  analysis  employed.  Dr. 
Murray  has  offered  a  very  ingenious  explanation  of  this  apparent 
inconsistency.  It  has  been  shown  by  Bertholiet  that  cohesion  has 
such  an  influence  on  the  action  of  salts  on  each  other,  that  when 
different  salts  are  mixed  in  solution,  and  the  liquid  evaporated, 
we  can  always  predict  what  the  salts  are  which  will  be  obtained. 
The  salts  formed  will  always  be  those  which  are  on  the  whole  least 
soluble  in  water.  Dr.  Murray  conceives  that  when  the  liquid  in 
which  salts  exist  is  in  a  very  diluted  state,  the  contrary  influence 
exerts  itself,  in  consequence  of  which  those  salts  exist  in  the  liquid 
which  are  upon  the  whole  most  soluble. 

From  this  principle,  which  is  very  plausible,  it  follows  that  in  sea 
water  the  constituents  must  be. common  salt,  muriate  of  lime,  mu* 
riate  of  magnesia,  and  sulphate  of  soda.  When  the  liquid  is  eva« 
porated  to  a  c^tain  extent,  sulphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia are  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  of  soda, 
which  is  converted  into  common  salt. 

By  examining  sea  water  by  means  of  precipitants,  Dn  Munay 
shows  that  the  saline  elements  in  a  pint  of  sea  water  are  as  follows : 

.  Lime   •   2^9  gr. 

Magnesia   14'8 

Soda  ,  96-3 

•  Sulphuric  acid  •  14'4 

Muriatic  acid   97*7 

226-1 

If  we  adopt  the  explanation  of  the  action  of  salts  on  each  other 
according  to  the  state  of  the  liquid  in  which  they  exist,  the  true 
^ine  constituents  of  a  pint  of  sea  water  must  be  as  follows  :— 

Common  salt   •   159*8 

Muriate  of  magnesia    35*5 

Muriate  of  lime    5*7 

Sulphate  of  soda   25*6 

226*1 

12.  Elementary  Demonstration  of  the  Composition  of  Pressures. 
By  Thomas  Jackson,  LL.D.  F.R.S.Edin.  and  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's. 

It  would  be  impossible,  without  figures,  to  render  this  ingenious 
paper  intelligible  to  our  readers. 

13.  Account  of  the  remarkable  Case  of  Margaret  LyaU^  who 
continued  in  a  State  of  Sleep  nearly  six  IVeeks.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Brewster,  Minister  of  Craig. 

This  is  a  very  curious  account.  Margaret  Lyall  had  repeated  oc- 
currences of  her  lethaigy.  The  first  time  it  came  on  with  a  bleeding 
in  the  nose,  and  her  sleep  lasted  three  days.   The  pext  sle^p  lusted 
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six  w^ks  ;  though  she  swallowed  food,  a^nd  had  occasional  alvine 
evacuatioDS  during  the  time.  She  had  two  subsequent  lethargic  fits, 
neither  of  which  lasted  above  a  few  days.  Her  end  was  melancholy. 
She  hanged  herself  at  Dunninald,  where  she  acted  as  a  servant  to 
the  family.  - 

14.  A  general  Formula  for  the  Analysis  of  Mineral  Waters.  By- 
Dr.  Murray. 

This  paper  being  of  considerable  pra<itical  importance,  we  shall 
publish  it  in  a  future  number  of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy. 


Article  XIII. 
Proceedings  of  Philosophical  Societies. 

ROYAL  SOCIBTY. 

On  Thursday,  May  22,^  the  remainder  of  Dr.  Davy's  paper  on 
the  Temperature  of  the  Air  and  the  Ocean,  and  the  Specific  Gra- 
vity of  %h&  Sea  in  Tropical  Climates, .  was  read.   The  temperature 
of  the  ocean  differs  as  much  at  difierent  times  of  the  day  as  the 
temperature  of  the  air*   In.  general  it  is  hottest  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  coldest  at  sun^xise^ . .  Its  temperature  is  much 
iifiected  by  shallows  and  by  currents..  It  U  pow  well  kooijfvii  that  the 
sea  over  shallows  is  colder  than  when  deep.  This  Dr,  Davy  verified 
both  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  at  Ceylon.  They  were  two  days 
in  approaching  the  Cape  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour.  The 
temperature  sunk  from  60®  to  58®  before  they  were  in  sight  of  land,, 
and  indicated  their  approach  to  it.   The.same  diminution  of  tem- 
perature took  place  as  they  approached  Ceylon.  Currents  affect  the 
temperature  of  the  sea  very  much.   Those  that  flow  from  a  cold 
quarter  are  colder  than  the  temperature  of  the  sea  through  which 
they  flow ;  while  those  from  a  warm  quarter  are  hotter.   One  of 
the  greatest  is  that  which  flows  on  the  south-east  side  of  Africa,  and 
which  has  been  accurately  described  by  Major  Rennel.    It  is  about 
130  miles  in  breadth,  and  runs  most  rapidly  at  the  western  edge, 
where  its  temperature  is  10®  higher  than  that  of  the  surroundmg 
sea.   This  current  is  employed  by  Dr.  Davy  to  explain  a  pheno* 
menon  not  yet  accounted  for,  namely,  the  clouds  which  settle  on 
the  summit  of  the  Table  Mountain  when  a  south-east  wind  blows. 
These  clouds  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Table-cloth.  They  are 
occasioned  by  this  cold  wind  condensing  the  warm  vapour  ,  as  it 
passes  over  this  current.   Dr.  Davy,  during  his  residence  at  the 
Cape,  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  passage  of  the  clouds  along 
the  sea  to  the  mountain.   It  was  very  rapid. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  paper  by  Mr.  Sewell,  Assistant  at  the 
Veterinary  College,  was  .read,  describing  a  new.modeof  curing  a 
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chronic  lameness  in  the  feet  of  a  horse.  The  most  valuable  horses 
in  this  country  are  apt  to  be  lamed  in  the  fore  feet,  usually  in  con- 
sequence of  forced  exercbe.  They  are  often  sold  in  this  state  for 
very  inferior  employments,  or  even  altogether  destroyed.  A  charger 
having  got  a  chroniq  lameness  in  the  fore  fbot^  and  having  been 
treated  in  vain  by  different  practitioners^  was  given  by  the  owner  to 
the  Veterinary  College  for  experiment.  It  occurred  to  Mr.  Sewell 
that,  by  cutting  the  nerves  that  enter  the  foot,  the  sensibility  might 
be  destroyed,  and  the  lameness  renpioved.  He  accordingly  cut  Out 
about  two  inches  of  the  nerves  that  entered  the  pastern,  sewed  up 
the  place,  and  healed  it.  The  consequence  was  the  removal  of  the 
lameness^  and  the  restoration  of  the  horse  to  the  owner  perfectly 
sound. 

On  Thursday,  June  5,  a  paper  by  Dr.  Leach  was  read^  on  the 
genus  ocythoffi  of  Rafanesque.  The  animal  of  which  Rafianesque 
has  made  a  new  genus  under  the  above  name  is  often  found  in  thef 
shell  of  the  paper  nautilus ;  atid  on  that  account  many  naturalists 
have  considered  it  as  the  original  inhabitant  of  that  shell.  Others 
are  of  a  difierent  opinion.  Dr.  Leach  considers  the  observations 
made  by^  the  gentlemen  of.  the  late  Congo  expedition  as  deciding 
the  question.  Various  paper  nautili  were  caught  containing  these 
animals  in  them.  When  put  into  water,  the  animal  moved  about 
like  a  dommon  polypus,  left  the  shell,  attached  itseliF  to  the  ^ides  of 
the  vessel,  add*  showed  no  inclination  to  return  to  it  again.  These 
and  similar  observations  induce  Dr.  Leach  to  conclude  that  the  true 
inhabitant  of  the  papier  nautilus  shell  is  still  unknown,'  ai^dlhat  the 
animal  in  question  does  not  belong  to  it^  though  it  occasionallj^ 
takes  up  hs  residence  ii^  it. 

At  the  same  meeting,  a  paper  by  Sir  E.  Home,  Bart,  was  read; 
explaining  the  difierences  between  the  sepia  and  shell  vermes. 
When  the  young  is  in  the  egg,  the  blood  is  aerated  through  ils 
coats.  On  that  account  the  shell  of  shell  vermes  is  not  formed  till 
after  they  are  hatched.  To  secure  the  egg  from  injury,  it  is  put 
mto  an  aiinular  bag.  The  author  gives  a  description  of  the  auri- 
culata,  and  shows  that  the  animal  found  in  it  is  a  sepia,  and  not 
the  original  animal  of  the  shell,  from  the  way  in  which  the  young 
are  produced* 

On  Thursday,  June  \2f  part  of  a  paper  by  Sir  Wm«  Herschell, 
LL.D.  &c.  was  read,  on  the  way  in  which  the  stars  are  distributed 
in  space.  Astronomers  have  divided  stars  into  seven  clfisses,  accord- 
ii^  to  their  brightness.  This  -dilfbn^nce  of  brightoess  must  be  owing 
to  the  difference  of  distance.  The,  author  proposes  a  new  distribu^ 
tion  into  four  sets. 

OnTliusday,  June  19,  8if  William  HerscbeU's  .  paper  was  con- 
ciuded«  He  conceived  .it  probable  that  the  light  emitted  by  each 
star  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  its  distance.  He  therefore  con- 
trived a  method  of  comparing  the  light  given  out  by  the  different 
stars,  which  he  described,  m  the  paper.  Frqm  this  method  it  follows 
that  the  distance  ioi  the  smallest  star  visible  to  the  naked  eye  is  12 
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times  as  great  as  that  of  a  star  of  the  first  magnitade.  He  gave 
an  account  of  the  shape  and  distribution  of  the  milky  way.  He 
found  that  many  of  the  stars  of  which  it  is  composed  are  900  times 
further  off  than  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  He  concluded  from 
his  observations  that  the  sun  and  all  the  visible' stars  coustitute  a 
portion  of  the  milky  way. 

LINN^AN  SOCIBTV. 

On  Saturday,  May  24,  the  Society  met  for  the  election  of  office-n 
^  bearers  for  the  ensuing  yeaf •  The  following  members  were  chosen  i 
President. — Sir  James  Edward  Smith. 
Treasurer. — ^Edward  Forstcr,  Eso, 
Secretory. — ^Alexander  Macleay,  Esq. 
Under  secretary. — Mr.  Kicliard  Taylor. 

There  remained  of  the  old  council : — Sir  James  Edward  Smith  j, 
Samuel,  Lord  Bisliop  of  Carlisle;  Edward  Foster,  Esq.;  George 
Bellas  Greenough,  Esq.;  AylmerBourke  Jjambert,  Esq.;  William 
Horton  Lloyd,  Esq. ;  Alexander  Macleay,  E^q. ;  William  Geoige 
Maton,  M.D. ;  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq. ;  Lord  Stanley. 

There  were  elected  into  the  council : — Michael  Bknd,  Esq.  ^  ^ 
George,  Earl  of  Mountnorris;  Sir  Christopher  Pegge;  William 
Pilkington,  Esq. ;  Charles  Stokes,  Esq. 

On  Tuesday,  June  3,  a  paper  by  Mr.  Salisbury  was  read,  con- 
taining a  description  of  the  s^eds  of  the  lycopodium  denticulatum. 
He  found  the  description  of  Brotero  in  most  particulars  correct* 
He  exhibited  drawings  of  the  seeds  from  the  ear]iesvperk>ds  ia 
which  they  have  been  perceived  to  their  ripe  state. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  description  of  a  new  species  of  malaxis 
by  Dr.  W.  Barton  was  read.  Dr.  Barton  found  the  species  near 
Philadelphia,  and  called  it  hn^foUa^  because  its  leaves  are  twice 
the  length  of  those  of  the  two  species  previously  known. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  desoription  of  the  lycoperdon  solidum,  by 
Dr.  Macbride,  of  Charleston,  Carolina  was  read.  The  substance 
so  called  is  an  immense  tuber,  sometimes  40  lb.  in  weight,  found 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  may  bemused  as  food. 
Soon  after  it  is  dug  up  it  becomes  very  hard.  It  exhibits  no  regular 
structure^  and  seems  to  have  the  property  of  uniting  with  the  roots 
of  those  trees  near  which  it  grows.  It  vegetates  under  the  earth, 
and  is  usually  found  in  fields  that  have  been  cleared  of  wood  only 
about  three  years. 

On  Tuesday,  June  17)  a  paper  by  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  was 
read,  giviqg  a  description  of  a  rhizimorpha  found  in  a  well  at 
Derby. 

At  the  same  meeting,  a  paper  by  Mr.  Seaton  was  read,  on  the 
red  and  white  varieties  of  the  lychnis  dioica.  Some  botanists  are  of 
opinion  that  these  two  plants*  constitute  two  distinct  species,  while 
others  think  that  they  are  onlv  varieties.  To  decide  the  pomt,  Mr. 
Seaton  placed  them  near  each  other.  The  produce  was  a  hybride 
plant  with  pink  flowers,  which  was  capable  of  producing  seeds  like. 
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mny  other  plant.   Hence  he  conceives  it  to  follow  that  they  are  only 
varieties. 

At  the  same  meeting,  Dr.  Leach  announced  that  he  had  exa-* 
mined  the  specimen  sent  from  Hull  under  the  name  of  the  many<- 
headed  serpent^  and  found  it  to  be  the  penis  of  a  sow* 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDINBURHH. 

On  the  l^th  of  May  a  paper  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  civil  engineer, 
was  read,  regarding  the  operation  of  the  waters  of  the  Ocean  and 
of  the  River  Dee,  in  the  basin  or  harbour  of  Aberdeen ;  from 
which  it  appears  that  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  the  month  of  April,  1812f 
with  the  use  of  an  instrument  (of  which  he  exhibited  a  drawing), 
has  been  able  to  lift  salt  water  from  the  bottom,  while  it  was  quite 
fresh  at  the  surface,  and  has  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  t^e  tidal 
or  salt  waters  keep  in  a  distinct  stratum  or  layer  under  the  fresb  > 
water  of  the  River  Dee.  This  anomaly,  with  regard  to  the  salt  and 
fresh  waters,  appears  in  a  very  striking  manner  at  Aberdeen,  where 
the  fall  of  the  Dee  is  such  as  to  cause  river  water  to  run  down  with 
a  velocity  which  sieems  to  increase  as  the  tide  rises  in  the  harbour 
and  smooths  the  bed  of  the  river.  These  observations  show  that  the 
salt  water  insinuates  itself  under  the  fresh  water,  and  that  the  river 
is  lifted  bodily  upwards;  thus  producing  the  regular  effect  of  flood 
and  ebb  tide  in  the  basin,  while  the  river  flows  downward  all  the 
while  with  a  current  which  for  a  time  seems  to  increase  as  the  tide 
rises. 

These  facts^  with  regard  to  the  continual  course  of  the  River 
Dee  downward,  is  such  a  contrast  to  the  operation  of  the  waters  of 
the  Thames,  as  seen  by  a  spectator  from  London  Bridge,  that  Mr. 
Stevenson  was  induced  to  extend  his  experiments  to  that  river  in 
the  years  1815  and  1816,  by  a  train  of  experiments  and  observa- 
tions from  about  opposite  to  Billingsgate  all  the  way  to  Gravesend. 

Tlie  waters  of  the  Thames  opposite  the  London  Docks'  gates 
were  found  to  be  perfectly  fresh  throughout;  at  Blackwall,  even  in 
spring  tides,  the  water  was  found  to  be  only  slightly  saline ;  at 
Woolwich  the  proportion  of  sak  water  increases,  and  so  on  to 
Gravesend.  But  the  strata  of  salt  and  fresh  water  is  less  distinctly 
marked  in  the  Thames  than  in  any  of  those  rivers  on  which  he  has 
hitherto  had  an  opportunity  of  making  his  observations.  But  these 
inquiries  ane  meant  to  be  extended  to  most  of  the  principal  rivers 
in  the  kingdom,  when  an  account  of  the  whole  will  be  given. 

From  the  series  of  observations  made  at  and  below  -  London 
Bridge,  compared  with  the  river  as  far  up  as  Kew  and  Oxford,  Mn 
Stevenson  is  of  opinion  that  the  waters  of  the  Thames  seldom 
change,  but  are  probably  carried  up  and  down  with  the  turn  of  the 
alternate  tides  for  an  indefinite  period,  which  he  is  of  opinion  may 
be  one,  if  not  theprincipal,  cause  of  what  is  termed  the  extreme 
koftness  of  tlp^  waters  of  the  Thames. 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  made  similar  experiments  on  the  Rivers  Forth 
and  Tay,  and  at  Loch  Eil^  where  the  Caledonian  Canal  joins  the 
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Western  Sea.  The  aperture  at  Curran  Ferry  for  the  tidal  waters  of 
that  loch  being  small  compared  to  the  surface  of  Loch  Eil,  which 
forms  the  drainage  of  a  great  extent  of  country.  It  therefore  oc* 
eunred  to  Mr.  Stevenson  that  the  waters  of  the  surfece  must  have 
less  of  the  saline  particles  than  the  waters  of  the  bottom.  He 
accordingly  lifted  water  from  the  surface  at  the  anchorage  off  Fort 
William^  and  found  it  to  be  1008*2;  at  the  depth  of  nine  fiithoms, 
1025*5 ;  at  the  depth  of  30  fathoms^  in  the  central  parts  of  the  locb, 
it  was  1027*2  j  indicating  the  greater  specific  gravity,  and  conse^ 
quently  more  of  the  saline  parts  as  the  depth  of  the  water  is  in- 
creased* 


jipril  6. — letter  from  Dr.  Meade  to  Mr.  Vaiighan  was  read, 
felating  to  the  slab  of  serpentine  froih  North  America* 

The  quarry  whence  the  slab  was  obtained  is  situated  near  the 
town  of  Milford,  in  Connecticut*  It  is  a  serpentine  rock.  The 
whole  country  in  the  neighbourhood  is  of  primitive  formation,  coa-t 
sisting  principally  of  gneiss  and  granite,  alternating  with  primitive 
)ime*stone»  A  stratum  of  the  serpentine  several  yards  wide  runs 
between  the  lime-stone.  It  extends  foir  several  miles,  accompanied 
with  asbestos,  amianthus,  and  diallage.  The  quarry  is  extensively 
worked. 

This  serpeatine  has  considerable  resei)[iblance  to  verd  antique  ^ 
the  green  parts,  which  are  the  most  abundant,  are  of  serpentine* 
Veins  of  white  calcareous  spar  run  through  it,  a6d  also  black  pieces 
of  chromate  of  iron.  ^  From  this  latter  circumstance.  Dr.  Meadi 
is  induced  to  think  that  all  the  noUe  or  green  serpentines  are 
coloured  by  the  green  ox.ideof  chrome. 

A  iMiper  by  the  Rev.  W.  Buekland,  M.G.S.  Pfof.  Min.  Oxford^ 
entitled,  Additional  Observatbns  on  the  Beds  of  the  Plastic  Ohiy 
Formation,  was  read. 

Since  the  author's  former  communiciition  to  the  Society  he  has 
traced  beds  similar  to  those  observed  near  Reading  and  Woolwich, 
in  various  other  parts  of  the  London  basin,  as  well  as  in  several 
parts  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  basin. 

These  observations  establish,  the  identity  of  the  deposits,  and 
show  a  formation  next  in  order  of  succession  above  the  chalk.  This 
formation  is  analogous  to  the  series  of  beds  which  in  France  have 
received  the  name  of  plastic  day,  and  it  consists  of  an  idefinite 
number  of  bedsW  sand,  clay,  and  pebbles^  irregularly  alternating. 
Of  these,  in  England,  die  sand  forms  the  most  extensive  deposi- 
tion, in  which  the  clays  and  pebbles  are  interposed  subordinately, 
and  at  irregular  intervals.  The  occurrence  of  organic  remains  in 
this  formation  is,  like  the  alternation  of  the.  strata  composiiq;  it, 
exceedingly  irregular;  sometimes  they  occupy  the  cla^,  at  other 
times  the  sand  or  pebbles,  and  very  frequently  are  wanting  in  them 
aih  These  organic  remains  consist  principally  of  shells  of  the 
l^enera  estrea,  cerithium,  and  cytherea.  ^Sections  of  these  bedaaa 
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seen  at  Lewisham^  New  Cross,  and  Newhaven^  are  given  in  detail; 
and  agree  with  those  of  Reading  and  Woolwich,  as  well  as  with  a 
section  of  Dieppe  communicated  to  the  author  by  Mr.  Brongniarti 
Id  several  places  near  the  metropolis  the  London  clay  is  seen  in'de-* 
tached  portions  resting  on  these  beds.  The  author  supposes'that 
these  portions  of  the  London  clay  are  the  remaining  parts  of  a  con-^ 
tinuous  stratum  that  once  covered  the  whole  of  the  intervening 
country,  and  connected  the  deposits  of  Sydenham,  Shooter's  Hill, 
and  Highgate.  ' 

May  2. — A  paper  by  S.  Giovanni  Massa,  Ei^ve  of  the  Council 
of  Mines  of  Milan,  entitled,  Observations  on  the  Mineralogy  of  the 
Idgurian  Mountains  apd  the  hills  of  Montferrat,  was  read. 

The  mountains  which  form  this  range  are  a  branch  of  the  Alp 
that  separate  the  plains  of  Piedmont  from  ttie  sea.  That  part  which 
extends  along  the  northern  side  of  the  states  of  Genoa  is  called  the 
Ligurian  Appenines.  The  rock  most  abundant  here  is  green  ser^ 
pentine,  of  various  shades  of  colour,  frequently  interspersed  with 
greenish-brown  diallage.  The  serpentine  passes  into  chlorlte-slatie, 
which^  on  •  the  other  hand^  at  a  place  north  of  the  Giovi,  passed 
into  gneiss. 

Beds  of  lime-^tone,  both  primitive  and  secondary ;  of  green- 
stone containing  epidote,  and  of  a  conglomerate  of  which  the  fng* 
ments  are  chiefly  of  serpentine,  are  enumerated  among  the  rocks 
of  tbb  district.  The  author  also  mentions  the  occurrence  of  several 
minerals,  among  which  is  idocrase,  much  resembling  that  of  Pied^ 
mont. 

On  the  northern  side  of  these  mountains,  towards  Montferrat,  are 
high  hills  formed  of  an  alluvium  resulting  from  the  fragments  of  all 
the  rochs  of  this  district,  the  parts  diminishing  in  size  as  the  distance 
from  the  mountain  increases.  Beyond  these  hills  are  those  of  Mont- 
ferrat, t>f  a  less  elevation^  composed  of  alternating'  beds  of  sand-^ 
stone  and  tufa,  and  containing  numerous  organic  remains,  such  as 
encrinites,  ostracites,  nummulites,  &c. 

The  nature  of  the  substances  that  compose  this  large  deposit,  as 
well  that  of  the  alluvial  hills  as  of  the  hills  of  Montferrat,  com- 
bined with  the  circumstance  the  size  of  the  parts  of  which  it  h 
formed,  diminishing  as  the  distance  from  the  mountains  increasesji 
are,  in  the  author's  opinion,  proofs  that  it  has  been  formed  by  the 
action  of  some  violent  current  coming  from  the  Mediterranean^' 
which  has  worn  the  mountains  in  its  passage.  Thus  the  fragment 
of  the  serpentine  rocks,  being  the  largest  in  size,  haye  been  the  first 
deposited  ;  and  the  calcareous  cement  is  in  such  small  quantity,  that 
it  hardly'  holds  them  together.  The  hills  of  Montferrat  are  formed 
of  much  finer  particles  ;  and  their  composition,  containing  all  thcJ 
materials  that  compose  the  gneiss,  the  author  attributes  their  origin 
to  that  rock,  which  occurs  in  sufficient  abundance  in  the  wfesterft 
mountains  df  Liguria  to  justify  this  supposition. 

ROYAL  GEOLOGICAL  SOCIBTV  OP  COIINWAL3U 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Society  a  paper[5^asere^Cifi)gle 
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different  Tests  for  the  Discovery  of  the  Presence  of  Arsenic,  by 
Pr.  Paris.  The  author  stated  that,  since  the  extraordinary  and 
notorious  trial  at  the  late  Assizes,  his  opinion  had  been  so  repeatedly 
solicited  upon  the  subject  of  arsenical  tests,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  offer  the  present  paper  qs  an  answer  to  them.  It  afforded  him 
also  an  opportunity  of  communicating  to  the  Society  a  simple 
method  of  so  modifying  the  ordinary  experiments  as  entirely  to 
avoid  those  fallacies  which  had  been  attributed  to  them.  The  test 
of  nitrate  of  silver  was. well  known  to  furnish  its  indication  by  the 
colour  of  the  precipitate  which  it  induced  with  the  suspected  liquid. 
It  had,  however,  been  observed  by  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Marcet  that  the 
phosphoric  salts  had  the  property  of  throwing  down  with  nitrate  of 
silver  a  precipitate  perfectly  analogous  in  colour  to  that  from  arsenic  3 
and  as  these  salts  were  known  to  have  existence  in  the  animal  fluid$^ 
a  source  of  perplexity  and  error  was  thus  connected  with  any  expe-. 
riment,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  on  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  This 
difficulty,  however,  the  author  stated  might  be  overcome  by  modify- 
ing  the  experiment  as  follows ; — Instead  of  conducting  the  trial  ia 
glasses,  drop  the  suspected  liquor  upon  writing  paper,  .making  a 
broad  line  with  it.  Along  thb  line  a  stick  of  hmar  caustic  is  to  be 
slowly  dniwn,  when  a  streak  is  produccid  of  a  colour  resembling 
that  known  by  the  name  of  the  Indian  yellow^  and  this  is  alike  ob- 
tained by  the  presence  of  arsenic  and  of  phosphoric  salts ;  but  the 
one  from  arsenic  is  rough  and  curdy,  as  if  effected,  by  . a  crayon ;  the 
other,  quite  smooth  and  even  in  its  appearance^  such  as  would  be 
produced  by  a  water  colour.  A  more  important,  and  still  more 
unequivocal  mark  .of  distinction,  soon  succeeds :  in  less  than  two 
minutes  the  phosphoric  yellow  fades  into  a  sad  greek"  becoming 
gradually  darker  until  it  becomes  black ;  the  arsenical  yellow,  on 
the  other  hand,  remains  permanent  for  some  tiqae,  when  it  becomes 
brown.  In  performing  these  experiments,  the  sun-shine  should  be 
avoided,  or  the  transition  of  the  cplpur  is  too  rapid.  This  experi- 
ment, however,  is  not  related  with  a  view  tp  supersede  the  more 
important  one  of  the  reduction  of  the  metal :  indeed,  in  a  matter 
of  such  serious  importance,  observed  the  author,  a  combination  of 
unequivocal  proofs  was  requu^d.  Mr.  Gregor  had  suggested  to  him 
the  application  of  a  nitrate  ^  titanium  as  a  new  test.  In  (bis  case 
the  suspected  powder  should  be  treated  with  nitric  acid.  The  cir- 
cumstance, however^  of  the  phosphoric  acid  precipitating  the 
titanium  in  fi  manner  similar  to  arsenic,  ofiered  an  objection  which 
he  was  not  prepared  to  surmount.  It  was,  however,  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  chemists. 

Sir  Ros^  Price,  JBart.  V.P.  communicated  to  the  Society  a  Re* 
solution  pf  the  Grand  Jury  at  the  late  Lent  Assizes  for  the  county, 
framed  ip  consequence  of  a  recommendation  from  Mr.  Jiistice 
Abbot,  conveyed  in  his  cbaige  to  them;  the  object  of  which  was  to 
impress  upon  the  niining  interests  the  great  importi^nce  of  imme- 
diately introducing  the  <^  Safety  Instruments  "  for  the  prevention  of 
the  accidental  explosion  of  gunpowder,  described  in  a  pamphlet 
lately  published  by  John  Ayrton  Paris,  M.D.  CoooIp 
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Mr.Gregbr  announced,  through  Dr.  Paris,  a  new  species  of  coal 
which  accompanies  the  culmy  imported  from  Wales  for  the  purposes 
of  smelting.  This  substance  is  characterized  by  a  property  of  de« 
tonating  most  violently  with  nitrate  of  harytes;  the  result  of  which 
is  the  most  copious  evolution  of  prussic  acid,  and  the  formation  of 
a  prussiate,  together  with  a  carbonate  of  barytes. 

A  paper  was  also  read,  by  John  Henry  Vivian^  Esq.  entitled,  A 
Sketch  of  the  Plan  of  the  Mining  Academies  of  Freybui^  and 
Schemnitz.  The  object  of  this  paper  was  to  point  out  to  the  Society 
the  useful  and  objectionable  parts  in  the  detail  of  these  schook, 
in  .order  to  assbt  the  Council  in  their  intended  arrangement  of  a 
mining  academy  in  Cornwall,  and  of  the  establishment  of  a  Pro-; 
fessor's  chair;  and  he  informed  the  Society  that  when  such  an 
arrangement  was  completed  he  should  present  to  it  his  mineralogical 
collection,  formed  at  Freyburg,  immediately  under  the  eyes  of 
Wewier. 

Dr.  Paris  reported  that  he  had  been  desired  to  state  to  the  Society, 
by  a  letter  addressed  to  him  in  the  county  newspaper,  the  evils  and 
accidents  which  arose  from  the  use  of  what  is  termed  the  standard 
barrowy  for  carrying  copper  ore,  the  weight  of  which  can  be  little 
less  than  four  hundred  weight.  This  enormous  burthen  is  borne  by 
all  descriptions  of  persons  who  are  employed  in  dressing  and  weigh- 
ing. It  has  been  asserted  that  this  pernicious  practice  has  given 
rises  to  diseases  of  the  most  fatal  kind. 

it  was  resolved  that  this  notice  should  be  entered  upon  the 
minutes. 


Article  XIV^ 

SCIKNTIFIC  INTBLLIGKNCS;  AND  NOTICKS  OF  SCTBJKCTS 
CONNBCTED  WITH  SCIKNC£, 

I.  Lectures. 

Mr.  Gray,  of  No.  27)  Cross-street,  Hatton  Garden,  began  his 
summer  course  of  botanical  excursions  into  the  environsr  of  London, 
with  practical  demonstrations  of  the  plants  collected  in  them>  on 
Tuesday,  June  .3,  and  continues  them  twice  a  week.  Mr.  Gray  has 
ibeen  induced  to  adopt  this  plan  of  teaching  in  preference  to  the 
more  formal  method  of  lectures,  as  better  adapted  to  the  improve- 
ment  ctf  the  pupils. 

II.  Ftarlher  Improvements  in  Professor  Leslie's  Method  of  producing 

Ice* 

(To  Df.  TbonMOB.} 
DEAR  SIR«  Edinburgh,  May  90,  IBM. 

I  think  it  worth  while  to  mention,  in  thb  stage  of  my  experi- 
mentsj  that  parched  oatmeal  has  a  stronger  and  more  extensive 
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power  of  absofbiDg  humidity  tban  even  the  decayed  trap  rock* 
With  about  three  quarters  of  a  pouud  of  meaU  occupying  a  surface 
ef  seven  inches  in  diameter,  I  froze  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
water,  and  kept  it  for  the  space  of  20  hours  in  the  form  of  ice  till 
ime  half  of  the  congealed  mass  was  again  melted.  The  temperature 
of  the  room  being  nearly  50^,  the  meal  had  then  absorbed  the  18th 
part  of  its  weight,  though  it  had  not  yet  lost  more  than  one-third 
ikf  its  desiccating  power*  With  a  body  of  dried  oatmeal  a  foot  in 
diameter^  and  rather  more  than  one  inch  deep,  I  have  since  frozen 
a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  water  contained  in  a  hemispherical  porous 
cup,  and,  though  the  room  is  warmer  than  before,  the  energy  of 
absorption  seems  to  be  capable  of  maintaining  the  state  of  congela^ 
lion  for  a  considerable  time.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  when  the 
experiment  was  reversed,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  about  double 
that  of  the  meal,  this  substance  acquired,  after  the  air  finder  the 
receiver  had  been  ratified,  a  heat  exceeding  50^  of  Fahrenheit,  so 
«s  to  feel,  indeed,  sensibly  hot  on  applying  the  hand. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  sincerely  yours, 

John  Leslie. 

III.  Philosophical  Society  of  London. 

The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  London 
was  held  at  the  Society's  rooms,  adjoining  Scots'  Corporation  Hall, 
Crane-court,  Fleet-street,  on  Thureday,  June  12.  The  following 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  were  chosen  officers  and  Council  for  the 
ensuing  year : — 

President.  —  Right  Hon.  the  Eari  of  Carysfort,  K.P.  F.R.S. 
F.A.S.  D.C.L. 

rice-Presidents. — Right  Hon.  Lord  Henniker,  F.R.S.  F.A.S.; 
Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley,  Bart-  M.P.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  F.A.S. ;  Isaac 
Hawkins  Browne,  F.R.S. ;  Rev.  W.  B.  Collyer,  D.D.  F.A  S.; 
Oliothus  Gregory,  LL.D.;  Rev.  A.  Rees,  D.D.  ^.R.S.  F.L.S.; 
James  Sowerby,  F.L.S.  G.S.W.S.;  J.  F.  Vandercom,  F.G.S. 

Treasurer  and  Honorary  Secretary, — ^Thomas  Joseph  Pettigrew, 
F.L.S. 

Registrar. — John  Miers. 
.   Assistant  Ditto. — ^T.  K.  Cromwell. 

Curatoj's. — W;  C.  Pettigrew ;  T.  J.  Armiger. 

Orator  for  1818.— John  Mason  Good,  F.R.S. 
'  Council. — ^Thomas  Adams;  James  Andrewes;  Jonathan  Barber; 
Rev.  George  Bathie,  D.P.;  Thomas  Bedder ;  Benjamin  Bensley; 
Clarke  Burton;  Jonathan  Thomas  Cooper^  George  Dudley; 
Thomas  Fisher;  Charies  F.  Forbes,  M.D. ;  H.  C.  Hodge ;  Samuel 
Meadows;  B.  H.  Smart;  Peter  Thomas;  Ric}iard  Thompson; 
Thomas  Tucker ;  Rev.  T.  M.  Young,  LL.B. 

The  Anniversary  Oration  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Gregory,  and  will 
shortly  be  published.   It  was  very  numerously  attended ;  as  was 
also  the  dinner;  and  matiy  excelleni  addresses  were  made  by 
R«  'H.  th6  Duke  of  Sussex,  who  was  in  the  chair,  by  Lords 
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Erskioe,  Kenniker,  &c ;  Drs.  Gregory,  Mason,  CoUyer ;  Messrs* 
CSpIeridge,  Pettigrew,  &c.  &o.  &c. 

A  volume  of  Transactions  of  the  Society  is  now  io  the  FkcsB|  and 
vrill  appear  about  the  close  of  the  present  year* 

)V.  Prize  Question  by  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edhdmrgk. 

The  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh  propose,  as  thesufaject 
of  a  prize  essay  for  the  year  1818,  the  following  question : — 

What  ciuinges  are  produced  on  atmospherical  air  by  the  action 
of  the  skin  of  the  living  human  body.'' 

The  members  only  are  invited  as  candidates.  The  dissertations 
are  to  be  written  in  English,  French,  or  Latin,  and  to  be  delivered  to 
the  Secretary  on  or  before  Dec.  1. 

'  To  each  dissertation  shall  be  prefixed  a  motto;  and  this  motto  is 
to  l)e  written  on  the  outside  of  a  sealed  packet  containing  the  name 
and  address  of  the  author. 

V.  Query  respecting  the  Diseases  of  the  West  Indies* 

(To  Dr.  ThomsoD.) 

SIR, 

I  shall  feel  extremely  obliged  if  you  will  inform  me,-  through  the 
medium  of  your  Annalsy  whether  there  are  any  treatises  extant  on 
the  diseases  of  the  West  Indies ;  and,  if  there  be  any  such,  which 
would  be  the  most  useful  to  a  person  about  to  embark. 

With  great  respect  I  remain,  your  obliged  humble  servant^ 

May  20,  1817.  Z. 

The  works  of  Dr.  Grainger  and  Dr.  Moseley  on  the  diseases  of 
the  West  Indies  are  well  known.  In  the  year  i8()i  Mr.  Clark  pob^ 
lished  observations  on  the  nature  and  cure  of  fevers  and  of  diseases 
of  the  West  and  East  Indies  and  of  America^  with  an  account  of 
dissections  performed  in  these  climates,  and  general  remarks  on  the 
diseases  of  the  army.  From  any  of  these  works  my  Correspondent 
will  obtain,  in  all  probability,  the  information  which  he  wants.*i-T% 

VI.  On  Sailing  io  the  North  Pole. 

{To  Dr.  Thomsun.) 
SIR,  Gtasg^^  Ma»  l%  mi. 

It  was  with  the  most  lively  pleasure  I  perused  the  questions  and 
answers  sent  from  Col.  Beaufoy,  iti  the  last  number  of  the  Annais^ 
tespecting  the  practicability  of  reaching  the  North  Pole,  in'since 
dbcussing  the  subject  at  a  Society  here,  one  of  the  members  sug^ 
gested  that  in  very  high  latitudes  the  centrifugal  power  likely 
•operates,  which  may  account  for  all  the  masses  of  ice  there  making 
their  way  southward.  This  idea  was  combated  by  all  present,  ex- 
cepting that  gentleman  and  myself ;  they  alledging  that  the  effects  of 
thM  power  could  not  be  seen  there  more  than  at  the  equator,  and 
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that  the  cause  of  the  southerly  motion  of  the  Ice  is  the  great  tide 
making  its  way  round  the  north  capes  of  the  Asiatic  Continent,  and 
from  thence  ptosing  in  a  southerly  direction. 

I  would  fain  cherish  the  hope  that  the  above  enterprise,  if  at** 
tempted,  will  be  crowned  with  success,  and  that  a  northern  terra 
incognita  will  yet  be  discovered,  with  perhaps  human  inhabitants^ 
and  probably  the  mammoth  will  be  there  seen  alive.  It  is  not  many 
years  since  the  remains  of  what  was  supposed  one  were  found  in 
these  regions,  with  part  of  its  flesh  and  skin  fresh  on  the  bones. 
This  could  not  have  been  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years  preserved 
there,  amongst  the  snow,  as  was  then  asserted  by  naturalists,  but 
must  have  come  from  some,  perhaps  that,  terra  incognita. 

In  one  of  the  above  answers  quoted  by  Colonel  Beaufoy  it  is  said 
that  certain  people  who  have  been  on  the  high  lands  of  Nordaster 
Island  saw  to  the  northward  the  whole  sea  clear  of  ice,  and  that 
large  flocks  of  aquatic  birds  in  the  spring  take  a  route  in  that  direc- 
tion even  past  Nordaster.  1  would  ask,  if  there  be  no  land,  or  if 
the  sea  there  were  as  a  molten  looking-glass,"  would  their  in- 
stincts lead  them  to  perish  in  a  quarter  where  nothing  liquid  was  to 
be  found  ?  ' 

I  should  be  very  glad  of  the  opinion  of  yourself,  or  any  of  your 
intelligent  readers,  as  to  the  centrifugal  principle  acting  in  the 
manner  above  mentioned.  We  all  know  that  if  it  were  not  gravity 
counteracting,  every  substance,  especially  at  the  equator,  would  fly 
off  in  a  tangent :  but  in  the  above  case  I  see  no  law  of  nature  to 
prevent  the  ice  from  obeying  the  centrifugal  impXilse;  gravity  can« 
not,  as  a  floating  body  gets  neither  heavier  nor  lighter  (properly 
speaking)  by  approaching  to,  or  receding  from,  the  pole.  If  it  got 
heavier,  all  bodies  would  tend  to  the  pole;  and  if  lighter,  then  all 
would  recede  from  it,  and  approach  the  equator. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  alleged  that,  suppose  a  vessel 
fitted  out  for  the  expedition  could  be  got  into  the  clear  sea  beyond 
Nordaster,  it  would  be  subjected  to  the  same  centrifugal  impulse  as 
the  ice.  This  I  grant ;  but  then  it  would  acquire  by  sails  or  steam, 
or  bodi,  an  impelling  power  superior  to  the  centrifugal ;  and  the 
nearer  the  vessel  approached  the  pole,  unless  the  poles  be  •  very 
oblate,  like  those  (k  an  orange,  the  latter  power  would  become 
weaker,  as  the  velocity  of  the  globe  there  would  decrease. 

I  do  not  recollect  in  what  direction  navigators  say  the  southera 
ices  move ;  but  no  approaches  to  the  south  pole  have  ever  been 
made  so  near  as  to  the  other.  Upon  the  whole,  this  is  a  subject  that 
still  wants  much  investigation ;  and  as  new  ideas  may  be  elicited  by 
discussion,  I  hope  you  will  invite  your  correspondents  to  turn  their 
attention  to  it.  Much  light  on  natural  history  may  be  the  result  of 
a  successful  attempt  to  expk>re  the  ^<  eternal  pivots. on  which  this 
world  revolves,'' 

I  am  your  obedient^ 
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VII.  Description  of  a  Machine  for  raising  heavy  WeightSy  called  a 
Jack.    By  Mr.  Moyle. 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 

SIR, 

Being  obliged  some  few  months  since  to  raise  the  roof  of  an  old 
house  that  had  sunk  and  fallen  much  into  decay,  I  was  under  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  an  instrument  generally  denomi-*> 
Dated  the  Jack,  a  machine  worked  by  a  handle  communicating  to  a 
single  tooth  and  pinion  (sometimes  they  are  multiplied)  that  raise  a 
perpendicular  lever,  the  power  of  which  certainly  is  very  great,  but 
often  not  adequate  to  have  the  desired  effect;  and  where  they  can  be 
used,  the  immense  weight  causes  so  great  a  friction  on  the  teeth  of 
the  lever,  and  owing  to  the  lever  being  raised  perpendicularly,  its 
teeth  become  in  a  short  time  so  much  worn  that  before  the.  second 
tooth  of  the  pinion  can  act  on  the  second  tooth  of  the  lever^  the 
first  is  disengaged,  and  consequently  the  lever  falls  back,  and  no 
ground  is  gained.  This  was  the  case  with  one  I  was  obliged  at  first 
to  use,  which  of  course  not  answering  the  purpose  led  me  to  think 
how  to  improve  its  construction.  I  have,  therefore,  had  one  made 
upon  the  following  principle,  which  is  equal  to  any  weight ;  and^ 
although  the  friction  is  very  great,  it  is  more  generally  diffused,  so 
that  the  wear  of  any  particular  part  is  not  so  much  but  that  it  will 
continue  useful  for  a  great  space  of  time  beyond  the  one  in  common 
use,  arid  by  no  means  liable  to  the  same  defect. 

It  may  be  made  more  or  less  powerful,  according  to  the  natui*e  of 
the  screws.  In  the  one  I  have  the  bandies  are  turned  23  times 
while  the  head  makes  one  revolution. 

DESCRIPTION  0»  THE  I*LAtE. 

Lei  A  (PI.  LXX.  Fig.  4)  be  a  firm  cylinder  of  wood  fixed  to  tlid 
bottom,  B,  and  headed  with  a  collar  of  steel,  C,  the  upper  surface 
of  whicn  is  well  polished,  and  on  which  revolves  the  head,  D,  wholly 
made  of  brass,  the  flanches  of  which,  E,  E,  (Fig.  5)  bi^ar  the 
^ctibn^  which,  being  made  of  these  two  metals,  the  weai*  is  not  so 
peat.  This  head  is  revolved  by  a  male  iron  screw  axle,  F  F,  work- 
ing in  a  hollow  female  screw,  G  G,  of  the  brass  head,  D.  The 
ftmall  stop-wheel^  L  L,  Works  agaii^st  the  brass  collar^  C.  M, 
are  the  catches. 

The  cylinder  is  made  hollow  to  allow  the  pei*pendicular  lever,  I, 
to  rise  and  fall  through  the  brass  head,  D,  which  has  also  £i  female 
screw,  K,  through  which  the  male  screw  lever  works.  N,  a  knob 
or  projeetioh  at  the  foot  of  the  lever,  to  prevent  its  turning  round, 
which  of  course  it  would  in  preferenee  to  the  head,  if  not  prevented. 
O  is  a  forked  head -piece,  which  may  be  taken  off :  its  use  is  to  fisc 
firmly  on  atiy  thing  oblique  which  is  to  be  raised. 

I  ^Uky  Sir,  your  itiost  obedietit, 

BeUton,  Mcttf  1,  181t.  M.  P.  MoVtE« 

Vol.  X.  E 
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VIII.  Qu£ry  respecting  the  Mode  of  Freeing  Wine  from  Common 

Salt. 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 

SIR, 

I  should  feel  extremely  obliged  if  you,  or  any  of  your  corresr 
pondents,  would  inform  me  if  there  is  any  method  of  ridding  some 
of  the  salt  which  may  be  mixed  with  it  from  the  sea  water,  and  that 
without  injuring  the  wine,  more  particularly  Port  Wine  3  at  the 
same  time  communicating  the  process,  if  any. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

M.  P.  M. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  practicable  method  of  freeing  wine  from 
common  salt.  Freezing  would  succeed  if  it  could  be  employed 
without  injuring  the  wine. — T. 

IX*  Proposed  Improvement  in  Brookes  Blow^pipe.   By  Mr. 
Barchard.. 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 

MY  DEAR  SIR, 

As  inventions  in  general  admit  of  improvement,  and  gain  it 
frequently  from  the  ideas  suggested  by  different  individuals,  it  will 
not,  I  hope,  be  considered  presumptuous  in  offering  some  further 
alteration  at  least,  and  I  hope  improvement,  in  Newman's  blow- 
pipe, an  instrument  now  so  necessary  to  every  chemical  laboratory, 
from  its  portability,  easy  application,  and  extensive  use,  that  every 
person  having  once  had  occasion  to  use  it  must  be  happy  in  being 
able  to  communicate  any  alteration  that  may  lead  to  its.  further 
application,  ]particularly  as  it  has  in  its  present  state  so  far  exceeded 
the  ideas  of  its  original  maker,  which  was  that  of  a  common  air 
blow-pipe  only. 

Its  present  application  is,  I  believe,  pretty  generally  known,  viz. 
its  condensed  gaseous  explodible  mixture,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  various  improvements  by  Professor  Cummings,  Clarke,  WoUai- 
ton,  &c.  is  still  too  liable  to  explode  to  risk  the  use  of  a  much 
larger  reservoir  than  the  one  at  present  in  use ;  though  indeed, 
could  we  adopt  ever  so  large  a  one,  the  same  objection  would  still 
continue,  namely,  that  of  its  decreasing  in  power  as  the  pressure  i^ 
taken  off  by  the  escape  of  a  poijrtion  of  the  air ;  an  objection  of 
material  consequence  in  the  reduction  of  some  of  the  refractory 
earths,  when  we  frequently  find  the  reservoir  empty  at  the  moment 
the  most  intense  heat  is  required.  It  will  perhaps  be  said  that  my 
proposed  alteration  will  render  it  complicated,  and  of  course  more 
expensive ;  but  surely  we  are  not  to  give  up  the  use  of  it  in  its  more 
extended  views  because  the  cost  is  a  few  more  shillings,  particularly 
so  when  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  at  present  attain  the 
intense  heat  it  produces. 
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The  annexed  sketch  (Plate  LXX.  Fig.  2)  will  represent  the 
'  means  proposed  for  introducing  a  constant  supply  of  gas  by  means 
of  a  double  barrel  condensing  syringe,  workefd  by  a  rack  and  sector; 
in  which  let  A  B  represent  twd^small  condensing  syringes,  joined 
together  at  bottom  with  two  plungers  working  in  them,  moved  by 
the  handle,  D,  and  sector,  C.  Tfaere  is  also  another  tube,  G,  for 
the  supply  of  gas  from  tlie  bag,  F,  to  the  barrels.  It  will  appear 
evident  that  by  moving  the  handle  the  plungers  will  be  ultimately 
rabed  and  depressed,  thus  forcing  a  constant  stream  through  the 
alternate  valves,  A  A  and  B,  to  the  reservoir,  E.  It  will  be  ad* 
visable  to  place  a  small  safety  valve  in  the  top  of  the  reservoir,  as 
represented  at  H,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  a  portion  of  the  gas 
to  escape,  should  it  be  supplied  too  fast  by  the  syringes.  The  jet 
will  be  thus  regularly  maintained,  and  for  any  length  of  time.  It 
might  be  conveniently  attached  to  the  treadle  of  a  turning  lathe, 
and  thus  filled  by  the  foot,  by  substituting  a  crank  for  the  sector- 
I  remain^  Sir,  respectfully  yours, 

R.  W.  Barchaed, 

X.  Another  Improvement.   By  Mr.  Booth. 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 
DEAR  SIR,  Barnet,  Apnl  16,  1817. 

Having  noticed  several  improvements  proposed,  in  order  to  render 
the  use  of  the  gaseous  blow-pipe  more  safe,  I  have  been  induced  tp 
make  a  further  alteration  in  the  construction  of  that  useful  instru- 
ment, which,  by  possessing  several  advantages  of  make,  as  well  a3 
extreme  cheapness  and  simplicity,  you  may  consider  worthy  a  place 
in  your  Annals. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  large  bladder  to  contain  the  mixed 
gases,  mounted  with  a  stop-cock,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be 
filled  from  a  transferring  receiver  without  the  least  trouble.  It  is 
then  placed  between  two  boards,  the  uppermost  of  which  moves  in 
a  frame,  and  contains  the  weights  requisite  for  condensing  the  gases. 
The  stop-cock  screws  into  the  top  of  one  of  Professor  Cumming*s 
syfety  cylinders,  to  which  is  added  a  jet  of  capillary  tubes  (as  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Clarke).    [See  Plate  LXX.  Fig.  S]. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  of  construction  are  the  following : — 
1.  Extreme  readiness  of  construction.  2.  The  advantage  of  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  the  force  of  the  jet  by  means  of  the  weights. 
3.  Great  safety :  for,  as  the  last  portion  of  mixed  gases  is  forced 
out  with  the  same  degree  of  force  as  the  first  (which  is  not  the  case 
in  the  condensing  one),  there  is  not  that  chance  of  an  explosion 
from  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  flame  (supposing  it  able  to  over- 
come the  other  precautions,  which  is  not  likely)  as  there  is  in  others. 
And  should  inch  an  accident  happen,  it  would-be  attended  with 
comparatively  little  danger.  On  this  account  the  number  of  tubes 
in  the  f^got^  and  the  diameter  of  the  jet,  may  be  increased  with 
safety*  I  am^  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Thomas  6.  Booth. 
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P.S.  Since  Writing  the  above  (which  1  intended  to  ha?e  sent  you 
last  month),  I  have  been  informed  that  a  similar  mode  of  construe-" 
tion  has  been  adopted  by  the  Marquis  Ripoiti)  if  I  am  correct  in 
the  name).  He  uses  two  bladders ;  the  one  containing  the  hydrogen 
being  furnished  with  a  jet  tube  twice  the  size  of  that  containing  the 
oxygen^  and  the  condension  formed  by  means  of  an  iron  bar,  as  the 
plan  of  using  the  gases  separately  does  not  appear  to  possess  so  good 
an  effect  as  when  combined  in  the  same  vessel.  You  may  still  con- 
sider my  plan  of  sufficient  safety  and  utility  to  lay  bieSore  youf 
readers. 

XI.  Arithmetical  Query* 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 

SIR, 

In  the  fourth  numbef  of  the  Literary  Gazette,  p.  57  (Feb.  15, 
181 7)>  the  following  intelligence  is  given  : — 

"  M.  Von  Synghel,  of  Ghent,  ba3  employed  nine  years  of  in- 
tense study  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  some  method  of  simplify- 
ing arithmetical  calctrlations,  and  has  succeeded,  in  the  most  com- 
plicated rules,  in  decomposing,  producing,  and  reducing  in  one 
minute,  and  by  means  of  a  dozen  figures,  operations  which  required 
hours,  and  whole  columns  of  almost  unintelligible  fractions.  His 
method  is  applicable  to  money  of  all  kinds.'' 

I  dare  say  many  of  your  readers,  as  well  as  myself,  would  be  tery 
glad  to  find  this  true.  Will  you,  therefore,  take  the  trouble  to  say 
if  you  know  any  thing  respecting  it ;  and  if  so,  what  means  are  to 
be  taken  to  get  possession  of  his  method  I  Perhaps  Some  of  your 
correspondents  may  be  acquainted  with  it,  if  you  should  not  be. 

Will  you  also  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  what  method  is  gene- 
rally thought  best  to  adopt  for  a  person  to  teach  himself  mathe- 
matics, what  books  are  preferred,  and  what  order  the  different 
branches  should  be  studied  in  ? 

If  you  will  indiiTge  me  with  this  information,  I  shall  evef  consider 
myself  to  be 

Your  very  obliged  servant, 
ifffl^si,  rslT.  B.  P. 

I  am  sorry  that  it  is  ndt  in  my  power  to  communicate  any  infor- 
mation respecting  Von  Synghel's  alleged  discovery,  never  having 
heard  either  of  the  discovery  or  its  author  till  I  received  my  corres- 
pondent's lettet.  The  usual  mode  of  studying  mathematics  in  this 
country  has  been  to  read  the  first  four  books  of  Euclid  \  then  to 
learn  algebra,  as  far  as  the  solution  of  quadratic  equations ;  after 
this,  the  fifth,  sixth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  books  of  Euelid  may  be 
studied ;  trigonometry  naturally  follows ;  then  conic  seetions ;  then 
Auctions.  The  best  book  on  algebra  that  I  have  seen,  as  for  as  it 
goes,  is  Euler's,  of  which  we  have  an  English  translation,  I  believe 
by  Mr.  Horner,  of  Bath;  though  I  state  this  upon  rather  heBXseef 
evidence.  For  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics^  Euler's  books 
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are  still  the  best;  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  will  soon  be  excelled : 
they  possess  a  clearness  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  writer  on  the 
higher  branches  of  mathematics  that  I  have  ever  looked  into.— T* 

XII,  Singular  Formation  found  within  an  Egg.   By  Mr,  Strutt. 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 

SIR, 

Having  accidentally  met  with  a  curious  formation  in  the  inside  of 
a  common  hen's  egg^  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  an  account 
of  it  for  insertion  in  your  Annals  of  next  month. 

This  formation  was  discovered  floating  in  the  white  part  of  a 
common  egg.  The  outside  consisu  of  a  shell  exactly  similar  to  that 
of  the  egg  itself,  but  not  so  thick,  and  of  a  darker  colour.  It  is 
about  one  inch  and  three  quarters  in  length.  Its  greatest  diameter^ 
which  is  near  the  upper  end,  is  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  and 
it  tapers  down  to  a  point  at  the  other  end  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  By  piercing  it  at  the  top^  and  at  the  bottom,  I  was 
enabled,  by  applying  my  mouth  to  one  end,  to  force  out  the  con- 
tents, which  I  found  exactly  similar  to  the  white  of  an  egg,  but 
there  was  no  yolk.  The  shell  gradually  becomes  thinner  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  narrower  end.  In  the  centre  of  it,  on  the  surface, 
there  is  an  indentation,  or  ring,  which  extends  a  little  more  than 
half  round  the  egg ;  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  nar- 
rower end  there  is  another  indentation,  which  extends  almost  the 
whole  of  the  way  round.  The  egg  in  which  this  singular  curiosity 
was  found  was  good  in  every  other  respect,  and  had  in  it  a  perfect 
yolk, 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Dcrby^  Mast  81,  1817.  J«  D.  StRUTT. 

XIII.  Effect  of  different  Rocks  in  Scotland  on  the  Magnetic  Needle. 
By  Mr.  Webster, 

(To  Dr.  ThomsoD.) 
SIR,  Edinhurghy  June  10,  181T. 

The  curious  fact  some  years  since  noticed  by  my  frien(l  Professor 
Jameson,  and  lately  by  Dr.  MaccuUoch,  that  the  magnetic  needle 
was  sensibly  affected  when  in  contact  with  the  granite  a£  certain 
districts,  led  me  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  circumstance  in  a 
late  tour  through  the  highlands, of  Scotland.  The  instrument  I 
used  was  the  common  miner's  compass,  and  a  comparison  was  often 
made  with  another  of  the  same  size  and  construction,  placed  in  a 
distant  situation. 

Throughout  the  great  formation  of  mica-slate  between  Tarbet 
and  Tummel  Bridge,  the  needle  was  often  rendered  stationary  when 
the  instrument  was  in  contact  with  the  strata.  In  other  instances  it 
varied  from  3  to  8,  and  15^  from  the  point  indicated  by  the  other 
instrument,  and  it  was  more  than  once  much  agitated  when  brought 
Oear  the  subordinate  be^s  of  hornblende  rock  and  felspar.  In  th^ 
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gneiss  district  of  Garviemore  I  remarked  but  two  instances,  in 
which  the  motions  of  the  needle  were  unusual ;  but  at  the  well- 
known  veins  of  granite  at  the  Bridge  of  Grey  it  was  rendered  nearly 
useless,  both  when  in  contact  with  the  veins,  and  when  at  some 
distance  from  them. 

At  the  Fall  of  Fyers,  when  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  position 
of  the  sienitic  granite  and  the  conglomerate,  the  motions  of  the 
needle  were  so  irregular  and  varying,  that  little  or  no  dependance 
could  be  placed  upon  it.  This  was  the  case  both  with  regard  to  the 
granite  and  conglomerate.  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  observe  n6 
effect  whatever  upon  the  motion  of  the  needle  when  presented  to 
the  granite  of  Portsoy,  but  st  very  decided  and*  powerful  effect  from 
the  serpentine,  whenever  the  instrument  was  brought  within  a  feW 
feet  of  it. 

The  granite  of  Aberdeen  produced  in  some  instances  an  effect,  in 
others  not  the  slightest,  and  this  in  different  parts  of  the  same  vein. 
The  only  instance  in  which  I  have  seen  the  action  of  the  needle 
disturbed  by  the  rocks  of  the  trap  formation  was  at  Stonehaven, 
where  an  extensive  bed  and  alternations  of  trap  tuff  with  the  other 
rocks  occur.  Here  the  needle  was  often,  indeed  almost  constantly, 
affected.  This  may  perhaps  be  in  some  degree  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  red  and  brown  heertiatite,  which  occur  in  innumerable 
small  veins  in  the  tuff.  I  ha?e  lately  made  sortie  comparative  ex- 
periments with  the  trap  tuff  of  Salisbury  Craig  and  Arthur's  Seat, 
but  have  ever  found  the  needle  perfectly  free  in  its  motions.  The 
green-stone  of  Salisbury  Craig,  however,  frequently  affects  the 
needle,  even  in  hand  specimens ;  but  in  these  the  glass  discoi'ers 
numerous  specks  of  the  hydrate  of  iron,  and  often  of  the  sulphuret, 
to  the  presence  of  -  which  we  must  attribute  this  circumstance.  In 
no  instance  have  I  found  a  piece  of  pure  green-stone  produce  any 
effect. 

I  expected  to  have  found  some  of  the  sand-stones,  especially  the 
old  red  sand-stone,  affect  the  instrument ;  but  in  no  instance  were 
my  expectations  realised. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  remark  that  I  found  sulphuret  of 
iron  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  granite  veins  of  Garviemore, 
and  brown  haematite  in  one  instance  at  Aberdeen. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

J.  W.  Webster. 

XIV.  Fusion  of  tVood  Tin. 

'  Dr.  Clarke,  of  Cambridge,  has  made  a  curious  addition  to  our 
knowledge  respecting  wood  tin.  When  exposed  to  the  action  of 
his  powerful  oxygen  and  hydrogen  blow-pipe,  it  fuses  completely, 
acquires  a  colour  nearly  similar  to  that  of  plumbago,  with  a  very 
strong  metallic  lustre.  Dr.  Clarke  was  so  obliging  as  to  give  me 
some  specimens  of  wood  tin  thus  fused.  It  was  very  hard ;  as  far 
as^  I  could  judge,  nearly  as  much  so  as  common  tin-stone.  It  was 
brittle,  and  easily  reducible  to  a  fine  powder.  I  found  it  not  in  the 
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least  acted  on  by  nitric  acid^  muriatic  acid^  and  nitro-muriatic  acid, 
even  when  assisted  by  heat.  Hence  it  must  still  continue  in  the 
state  of  an  oxide. 

The  circumstance  that  wood  tin  (and  probably  tin-stone  also) 
acquires  a  metallic  lustre  when  fused,  seems  to  decide  a  subject 
which  has  been  agitated  in  this  country  with  much  keenness.  It 
was  asserted  by  Dr<  Hutton,  and  is  still  maintained  by  bis  followers, 
that  all  granite  has  been  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion.  From  Dr. 
Clarke's  experiment,  it  may  be  inferred,  with  considerable  confi- 
dence, th^f  the  granite  in  which  the  ores  of  tin  occur  has  never 
been  in  a  state  of  fusion. 

XV.  Turkey  Oil-sione, 

This  stone,  which  comes  from  Iconium,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  is 
used  as  a  whet-stone,  was  lately  analyzed  by  Mr.  Holme,  from  a 
specimen  given  to  Dr.  Clarke  by  Mr.  Knight,  of  Foster-lane.  Its 


constituents  were  as  follows  :— 

Silica  (in  very  fine  powder)   7^ 

Lime   13|^ 

Carbonic  acid    IQJ-g- 

Alumina   S-U. 
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XVI.  Black  Powder  remaining  after  the  Solution  of  Tin  in  Mu- 
riatic Acid, 

Mr.  Holme  has  lately  analysed  this  black  powder,  which  has 
been  long  known,  and  generally  supposed  to  contain  arsenic.  He 
finds  it  a  pure  protoxide  of  copper.  I  think  it  but  fair  to  mention 
that  I  had  beeen  informed  by  Dr.  WoUaston,  several  months  before 
I  heard  of  Mr.  Holme's  experiments,  that  the  black  powder  was 
copper.    Dr.  Wollaston  had  determined  its  nature  by  experiment. 

XVII.  Holmite. 

Dr.  Clarke  has  given  this  name  to  a  singular  lime-stone  found  in 
the  pavement  of  Cambridge,  and  analysed  by  Mr.  Holme.  The 
following  is  his  account  of  it : — 

It  was  found  in  the  pavement  of  our  streets,  and  brought  to 
me  as  a  mass  of  emery.  Its  effervescence  in  warm  acids  betrayed 
its  real  nature ;  but  its  remarkable  specific  gravity,  which  equals 
3*597,  being  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than  Jameson's  compact 
brown  iron-stone  (vol.  iii.  p*  258),  induced  me  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  it.  When  acted  upon  by  the  blow-pipe,  minute  particles 
exhibiting  a  pseudo-metallic  lustre  are  manifested,  and  these  of 
course  are  mica ;  but  they  are  not  visible  until  the  stone  has  been 
thus  heated.  When  this  mineral  was  first  brought  to  me  it  had  the 
form  of  an  oblique,  rhomboidal,  four-sided  prism.  It  was  of  very 
considerable  magnitude.  We  know  not  whence  it  came  3  therefore, 
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if  you  see  no  objection,  I  shall  QzXWi  Holmiie.  The  foUowing^is 
Holme's  analysis  of  this  mineral ^ 

V\m   • . .  27  gr. 

Carbonic  aqi4  ,  21 

Alumina   •   6^ 

Silica   e^Sg. 

Iron  Qxidp  . . ,   2844 

Water   10 
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XVIII.  Account  of  a        remarkable  Mineral  Water.   By  Mr, 

garden. 

(To  Dr.  ThomsoD.) 

Some  time  ago  I  was  requested  to  examine  a  sample  of  an  acidu- 
lous water  (which  had  lately  been  imported  into  this  country)  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  whether  it  could  be  applied  to  any  useful  purpose. 
The  extraordinary  physical  properties  which  it  seemed  to  possess 
excited  in  no  small  degree  my  attention ;  and  I  fouud^  upon  in- 
quiry, that  the  gentleman  from  whom  I  received  it,  and  who 
brought  it  to  England,  had  discovered  it  upon  an  island  in  the 
South  Sea.  The  island,  he  informed  me,  is  laid  down  on  some  of 
oiir  maps.  It  is  called  White  Island,  and  is  situated  on  the  coast 
of  New  Zealand.  It  is  believed  to  be  of  a  very  volcanic  nature,  as 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  surface  exhibited  the  phenomenon  of 
combustion. 

The  water  in  question  issues  from  a  lake  of  considerable  magni* 
tqde,  and  constitutes  a  small  rivulet,  which  flows  into  the  ocean. 
Its  temperature,  when  taken  up,  was  considerably  above  that  of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  physical  characters  of  the  water  as  I  received  it  are  as 
follows : — ^it  is  of  a  pale  yellowish-green  colour ;  it  has  an  odour 
resembling  that  of  a  mixture  of  muriatic  and  sulphurous  acids,  and 
])QSsesse3  a  strong  acid  taste,  in  which  the  styptic  taste  of  a  weak 
solution  of  iron  is  discernible.    Specific  Gravity,  r073. 

With  regard  to  the  chemical  constitution  of  this  fluid  I  have  not 
^  yet  had  sufficient  leisure  to  determine  it  with  that  precision  which 
its  peculiar  nature  appears  to.  demand :  as  I  propose  to  do  this  at  a 
future  opportunity,  1  shall  content  myself  for  the  present .  with 
stating  its  composition,  in  so  far  as  the  experiments  which  I  have 
hitherto  made  enable  me  to  do. 

A  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  when  dropped  into  a  portion  of 
the  water,  produced  a  brisk  eSTervesceoce ;  and  when  added  to  satu- 
ration, a  light  brown  floculent  precipitate  fell  down. 

Muriate  of  barytes  occasioned  a  decided  precipitate  insoluble  ia 
nitric  acid*  > 
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Nitrate  of  silver  produced  a  dense  white  coagulum,  which  became 
coloured  by  exposure  to  the  solar  rays. 

A  thousand  grains  of  the  water  was  introduced  into  a  glass  retort, 
and  distilled  to  dryness. 

The  distilled  fluid  (in  which  a  few  minute  particles  of  sulphur 
were  observed  to  float)  w^s  but  slightly  aflected  by  the  addition  of 
nitrate  of  barytes  ;  but  when  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  an 
abundant  and  dense  precipitation  of  muriate  of  silver  instantly 
ensued.  The  precipitate,  when  washed  and  desiccated,  weighed 
250  gr.,  thereby  indicating  the  presence  of  about  62^  gr.  of  mu« 
riatic  acid. 

The  mass  which  remained  in  the  retort  was  digested  in  distilled 
water ;  the  whole  was  dissolved,  to  the  exception  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  a  very  insoluble  salt,  which  upon  examination  appeared  to 
be  sulphate  of  lime.  The  fluid,  after  being  concentrated  by  evapo- 
ration, was  set  aside  for  some  days,  at  the  end  of  which  a  group  of 
octohedral  crystals  of  alum  were  observed  to  have  been  formed. 
The  remaining  liquid,  when  decanted  from  the  crystals,  and  de- 
composed by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  gave  a  precipitate, 
which,  when  treated  by  caustic  potash,  yielded  pure  alumine  and 
oxide  of  iron. 

From  the  preceding  cursory  analysis,  to  which  it  will  be  ob- 
served I  have  submitted  this  curious  mineral  product,  it  would 
appear  to  consist  chiefly  of  muriatic  acid,  a  slight  trace  of  sulphur, 
small  proportions  of  alum,  muriate  of  iron,  (probably  sulphate  of 
iron),  and  sulphate  of  lime. 

As  I  am  not  aware  that  any  similar  mineral  water  is  known,  or 
ever  has  been  described,  in  which  uncombined  muriatic  acid* 
forms  the  leading  constituent  part,  it  may  in  this  respect  justly  be 
considered  as  a  curious  production  of  the  mineral  kingdom* 
I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

372,  Oxford-street,  London.  A.  GARDEN, 


Article  XV, 
New  Patents. 

John  Barton,  of  Silver-street,  London,  civil  engineer;  for 
certain  improvements  in  pistols.    Aug.  31,  1816. 

John  Kirkman,  of  Broad-street,  St.  James's,  Westminster ; 
for  a  method  of  applying  an  octave  stop  to  piano-fortes.  Oct.  14, 
1816. 

•  Vaaqnelin  is  said  to  have  foand  it  in  a  free  state  iu  a  volcanic  rock  situated 
In  the  Puy-de-Dome ;  and  there  is,  I  believe,  in  the  18th  volume  of  the  Annates 
da  Musee,  an  interesting  paper  by  Leshenault  on  a  sulphuric  acid  lake  at  the 
bottom  of  Mont  Idienne,  on  the  soutli-east  coast  of  Java;  but  this,  as  the  name 
aonounces,  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  sulphuric  acid. 
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LotTis  Fauche  Borel,  of  Frith-street,  Soho,  Esq. ;  for  a 
method  of  making  boots  and  shoes  without  sewings  so  as  entirely  to 
keep  out  the  wet ;  which  invention  may  be  applied  to  other  useful 
purposes  in  leather.    Oct.  25,  1816. 

Lewis  Granholm,  Foster-lane,  London,  a  Captain  in  the 
I^avy ;  for  a  method  or  methods,  process  or  processes,  or  means, 
for  rendering  or  making  articles  made  or  manufactured  of  hemp  or 
flax,  or  of  hemp  and  flax  mixed,  more  durable  than  any  such 
articles  are  as  now  made  or  manufactured.    Oct.  25,  1816.  . 

William  Barlet,  of  Hunslet,  parish  of  Leeds,  wire-worker; 
and  Robert  Hopwood  Furness,  of  Birdlirigton,  Yorkshire, 
soap-boiler;  for  a  method  of  obtaining  or  producing  saccharine 
matter  or  substance  from  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  bear  or  big. 
Nov.  1,  1816. 

Joseph  Grbgson,  of  Charles-street,  Grosvenor-square,  sur- 
veyor; for  a  new  method  of  constructing  chimneys,  and  of  supply- 
ing fires  with  fuel.    Nov.  1,  1816. 

Benjamin  Smythe,  of  Liverpool,  schoolmaster;  for  a  machine 
or  apparatus,  or  a  new  method  or  methods  of  propelling  vessels, 
boats,  bargeS)  and  rafts  of  all  kinds ;  and  also  other  machinery,  as 
mill-wheels,  and  other  revolving  powers.    Nov.  1,  1816. 

William  Day,  of  the  Strand,  trunk-maker ;  for  various  im- 
provements in  or  on  trunks ;  and  also  in  the  application  of  certain 
machinery,  by  means  of  which  machinery  they  will  contract  or 
expand  at  pleasure.    Nov.  1,  1816. 

William  Snowden,  of  Doncaster,  clerk  ;  for  an  apparatus  or 
machine  to  be  attached  or  applied  to  carriages,  to  prevent  them 
from  being  overturned.    Nov.  1,  1816. 

SxMON  HosKiN«,  of  St.  Phillack,  Cornwall,  cabinet-maker ; 
for  a  steam-engine  Upon  a  new  construction,  for  drawing  water  from 
mines  for  working  diflerent  kinds  of  machinery,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses for  which  steam-engines  are  in  general  applied.  Nov.  1,  1816. 

George  Washington  Dickinson,  of  Great  Queen-street, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  gentleman ;  for  a  method,  means,  or  con- 
trivance, for  preventing  leakage  from  vessels  employed  to  contain 
liquids ;  and  for  preventing  the  admission  of  moisture  into  packages 
or  vessels  intended  to  be  kept  dry  within.    Nov.  1,  1816. 

John  Heathcoat,  of  Loughborough,  lace- manufacturer ;  for 
improvements  upon  machines  or  machinery,  invented  and  in  use 
for  the  purpose  of  making  that  kind  of  lace  commonly  known  by 
the  name  or  distinguished  by  the  names  of  bobbin  net,  or  Bucking- 
hamshire lace  net.    Nov.  1,  1816. 

William  Piercy,  Birmingham,  tortoise-shell-maker;  for  a 
method  of  making  thimbles.    Nov.  1,  1816. 

John  Day,  of  Brompton,  near  London,  Lieutenant  on  half 
pay  of  the  eleventh  regiment  of  foot;  for  improvements  and  addi- 
tions in  the  construction  of  piano-fortes,  and  other  keyed  musical 
iastruments.   Nov.  1,  1816. 

Robert  Stirling,  of  Edinburgh,  clerk ;  for  diminishing  the 
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consumption  of  fuel,  and  in  particular  an  engine  Capable  of  being 
applied  to  the  moving  machinery,  on  a  principle  quite  new.  Nov. 
1,  181(>. 

Robert  Raines  Baines,  of  Myton,  in  the  county  of  the  town 
of  Kingston*upon-Hull,  ^lue  mannfactorer;  for  a  perpetual  log  or 
sea  perambulator.    Nov.  16,  1816. 

William  Russell,  of  Avery  Farm-row,  Chelsea,  engineer;  for 
an  improvement  upon  cocks  and  vents  for  general  purposes,  parti- 
cularly useful  to  brewers,  distillers,  private  femilies,  &c.  Nov.  19, 
1816. 

John  Barker,  of  Cottage  Green,  Camberwell,  artist;  foraa 
Improvement  or  improvements  in  the  method  or  means  of  acting 
upon  machinery.    Nov.  19,  1816. 

Robert  Ford,  late  of  Barbican,  but  now  of  Crouch  End.  near 
London,  chemist ;  for  a  medicine  for  the  cure  of  coughs,  colds, 
asthmas,  and  consumptions,  which  he  names  Ford's  Balsam  of 
Horehound.''    Nov.  21,  1816. 

Walter  Hall,  of  Seijeant's  Inil,  merchant;  for  a  method  or 
methods  of  making  soft  lead  out  of  hard  lead,  or  slag  lead.  Com- 
municated to  him  by  certain  foreigners  residing  abroad.  Nov.  21^ 
1816. 

James  Kewley,  of  Aldersgate-street,  gentlemati ;  for  improve- 
ments in  and  on  theritiomete^s.    Not.  21^  1816. 

RicHAJiD  Wright,  of  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  London  ;  for 
improvements  in  the  construction  and  propelling  ships  and  other  ' 
vessels.    Dec.  10,  1816. 

William  Dean,  of  Manchester,  calico-glazier;  for  machinery 
for  waxing  calico,  or  any  other  cloth  or  fabric,  previous  to  the 
process  of  glazing.    Dec,  14,  1816. 


Article  XVl. 

Scientific  Books  in  hand,  or  in  the  Press, 

Dr.  Scudamore  is  printitig  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  Treatise  on 
the  Nature  of  Gout  and  Rheumatism. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Bompas  is  about  to  publish  an  Essay  on  Light,  Heat,  and 
Electricity. 

A  Translation  of  Orfila's  Treatise  on  Chemistry  is  about  to  be 
pablished. 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall  will  shortly  publish  the  Principles  of  Diagnosis, 
founded  entirely  on  the  external  Appearantes  of  the  Disease. 

A  Sketch  of  the  History  and  Cure  of  Febrile  Diseases,  particularly 
those^of  the  West  Indies,  by  Dr.  Robert  Jackson. 
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Article  XVII. 

Magneiical  and  Meteorological  Observations. 
By  CoL  Beaufoy,  F.R.S. 

Bushey  Heathy  near  Stanmore. 
tatitnde  SI*"  S7'  42"  North.  Longitode  west  in  time  1'  901". 


Magnetical  Olservations,  I8I7.  —  Fariation  West. 
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On  the  12th,  in  the  evening,  the  needles  were  too  unsteady  fqi^ 
an  observation. 
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Month. 


May  1 


io\ 

12< 
13< 

4 
■•{ 


Time. 

Barom. 

Ther. 

Hvf. 

Wind. 

Velocity. 

Inches. 

f  cel. 

Mora . , , , 

89*440* 

410 

66^ 

Noon. 

29*457 

44 

50 

NNE 

16*166 
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89*505 

48 
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Meteorological  Table  continued. 


Month. 

Time. 

Barom. 

Thcr. 

Hyg. 

Wind. 

Velocity. 
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Inches. 
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Column  Six's  contains  opposite  Noon  the  greatest  degree  of  heat 
between  the  morning  and  evening  observation ;  and  then  follows  the 
least  degree  of  heat  between  the  evening  and  morning  observation, 
and  so  on,  1      ,  .  1 

On  the  23d,  at  four  o'clock,  P.  M.  thunder  was  heard  in  the 
south-east. 
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Babometer. 

Thermometer. 

1817, 

Wind. 

Max. 

Min. 
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Med. 
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53 

38 
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67 
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80 

— 

21 
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59 
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57 

40 

48-5 
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23 
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62 

35 
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65 

*18 

25 
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29*19 
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57 

45 

51-0 

58 

•29 

26 

£ 

29-37 

29*17 
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63 

41 

52-0 

44 

27 

N  E 

29*59 

29*35 
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69 

38 
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53 

28 
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29*56 
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47 
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77 

29 

29*80 

51 

30 
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46-0 
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0 

31 
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50 

6th  Mo. 
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63 
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2 

w 
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64 
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3 

w 
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64 

52 
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4 

w 
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65 

5 

s  w 
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65 

47 
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54 

•11 
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29*16 
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72 

33 

5070 

-  54 

3-18 

The  observations  iii  each  line  of  the  table  apply  to  a  period  of  ti^enty.four 
hours,  beginniogat  9  A.  M.  on  the  day  indicated  in  the  first  column.  A  dnsh 
denotes,  that  the  result  is  included  in  the  aext  following  observation. 
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Meieorologkal  Journal.         [July,  I8I7. 


REMARKS. 

Fifth  Montk.'^S,  Cirrocumultis,  mixed  with  Nimbi,  a.m.  after 
which,  the  cloudiness  becoming  general,  a  thunder-storm  ensued, 
soon  after  four,  p.ni. :  it  came  from  the  SW,  with  the  wind  at  SE.' 
9.  Cold  wind,  a.m.  with  a  general  cloudiness.  10.  Overcast,  a.m. 
viiih  Cumulostratus :  a  few  drops  of  rain.  11.  Cumulus,  Cumulo" 
stratus,  and  Nimbus:  the  wind  NW  and  SW:  rain  with  wind  at 
night  from  the  southward.  12,  a.m.  A  westerly  gale.  13.  Showery, 
with  hail  twice.  14.  Showery:  hail,  pretty  large,  at  noon  from  the 
southward.  15,  16.  Fair.  17*  A  shower,  p.m. — ^Travelling  in  the 
interval  from  the  13th  to  the  17th  inclusive  as  far  as  Leeds,  in 
Yorkshire,  and.  home  again,  I  found  cloudiness  from  large  Cumuli^ 
&c.  general,  but  met  with  very  little  rain.  On  the  15th,  passing 
between  Leeds  and  Pontefract,  there  was  a  fine  display  of  Nimbiy 
one  of  which  let  fall  a  heavy  shower  on  the  latter  place  and  its 
environs.  On  the  17th,  after  a  deep  orange  tint  in  the  morning 
twilight,  the  sun  rose  red  behind  a  Cirrostratus  ;  in.emerging  from 
which  the  brilliant  part  of  the  disc  was  divided  by  a  well-defined 
line  from  the  lower  and  coloured  portion. — 18.  Cloudy,  a.m.: 
gentle  rain,  p.m.  19.  Windy,  cloudy,  a. m.:  wet,  p.m. 
20,  21.  Rainy.  22.  Cloudy.  23,24.  Some  showers:  a  Stratus 
at  nine,  p.m.  the  latter  day.  25.  Thunder  at  a  distance :  showers^ 
a.  m.   27.  A  thick  fog  at  night,  undoubtedly  from  a  Stratus. 


RESULTS. 
Winds  variable,  but  for  the  most  part  westerly. 


Barometer:  Greatest  height   29*99  inches 

Least  ,  29-16 

Mean  of  the  period  ....  29*533 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height  *i2^ 

L^ast   33 

Mean  of  the  period  ....  50*70 
Mean  of  the  hygrometer,  54^         Rain,  3*18  iri. 


1  bad  antidpated  a  ihird  dry  period,  similar  to  the  two  we  bad  experienced^ 
and  expected  that  the  rains  would  return  after  the  summer  solstice :  in  this  I  have 
been  happily  mistaken.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  period  the  weothei'  took 
a  new  type  with  us,  the  westerly  current  coming  in  again,  with  some  discharges  of 
electricity,  bringing  rain,  which  gradually  became  more  plentiful,  and  proved 
exceedingly  seasonable.  Vegetation  has  passed,  in  consequence,  from  a  starved 
and  backward  state,  to  one  of  considerable  luxuriance  and  promise.  It  is  ob- 
servable that  the  barmnciter  dniing  this  period  has  scarcely  passed  tbe  boundary  of 
SO  in.  in  elevation,  and  bas  certainly  not  descended  below  29  in.  The  mean  tem* 
p^ratare,  though  higher  than  that  of  tbe  period  immediately  preceding,  is  loir 
for  the  season.  « 

TonPTBNHAM,  L.  HOWARD. 

Sixth  Months  17,  1817. 
.  5 
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Article  I. 

Biographical  Account  of  M*  Hochm. 

On  April  7,  1817,  was  juried  M.  Rochon  j[ Alexis-Marie), 
Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.  After  the  funeral 
service,  M.  Girard,  Member  of  the  Academy,  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing discourse: — 

"  Gentlemen, 

Till  a  more  worthy  honour  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  our 
fellow-associate,  whom  we  deposite  this  day  in  the  tomb,  I  hope  I 
may  be  permitted  to  raise  my  voice  for  a  few  moments  to  call  to 
your  recollection  his  labours  and  his  services.  Mav  the  expression 
ot  our  regret  bring  some  consolation  to  the  melancholy  duty  which 
we  have  just  discharged  1 

"  M.  Rochon  was  born  at  Brest  on  Feb.  21, 1741.  This  harbour, 
and  the  vessels  with  which  it  was  filled,  were  the  first  objects  that 
struck  his  attention.  Surrounded  from  his  youth  with  sailors  and 
voyagers,  their  conversation  decided  his  taste,  and  the  progress  of 
naval  science  became  the  special  object  of  the  whole  labours  of  his 
life. 

*^  He  was  named  Correspondent  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1765.  To  this  title  he  soon  added  that  of  Astronomer  to  the  Navy, 
and  in  this  quality  he  made  a  voyage  to  Morocco  in  1767*  Imme- 
diately after  his  return  he  set  out  for  the  East  Indies  in  a  vessel 
commanded  by  M.  de  Tromelin,  his  relation  and  friend.  He  de- 
termined in  1769  the  position  of  the  islands  and  rocks  situated  be- 

VoL.X.  N^n.  F 
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tween  the  coasts  of  India  and  the  Isle  of  France.  He  returned 
from  that  colony  in  177^  ^i^h  M.  Poivre,  that  administrator 
whose  wisdom  and  talents  have  left  in  his  jurisdiction  so  high  a 
reputation. 

M.  RoChon  brought  from  that  expedition  the  most  beautiful 
crystals  of  quartz  from  Madagascar  that  had  been  at  that  time  seen. 
He  got  some  pieces  of  them  cut,  ascertained  the  double  refraction 
which  it  possesses,  and  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  applying  it  to 
the  measurement  of  angles.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  ingenious 
micrometer,  for  the  invention  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  him. 

^  Nobody  knew  better  than  our  associate  the  wants  of  the  province 
in  which  he  had  been  bom,  and  wliat  was  necessary  to  increase  its 
prosperity;  but  the  harbour  of  Brest  fixed  his  constant  predilection. 
Government  approved  of  the  plan  which  he  proposed  of  cutting^ 
across  Britanny  a  navigable  canal  between  Brest  and  Nantes,  which 
Would  in  time  of  war  serve  to  convey  provisions  without  any  risk  to 
the  first  of  our  naval  arsenals.  The  memoirs  of  M.  Kochon  on  this 
important  subject  have  the  rare  merit  of  pointing  out  at  once  the 
advantages,  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  the  means  of  sur* 
mounting  them. 

M.-  Rophon  fully  enjoyed  during  the  whole  of  his  life  that  re- 
putation which  his  labours  had  justly  acquired  for  him.  He  knew 
equally  well  how  to  make  science  useful  in  the  society  of  men  of 
the  world  with  whom  he  was  associated,  and  to  render  its  applica* 
tion  easy  in  the  workshops  of  most  of  those  arts  with  the  processes 
of  which  he  was  familiar.  It  was  by  the  utility  of  discoveries  that 
he  estimated  their  importance ;  and  when  a  few  days  ago  we  heard 
him  for  the  last  time,  at  one  of  our  meetings,  it  was  to  offer  to  the 
Academy  the  tribute  of  a  useful  investigation. 

He  was  then  in  his  77th  year.  His  strong  constitution,  though 
he  had  become  a  good  deal  weaker  for  some  months  past,  left  us 
the  hope  of  preserving  him,  even  when  we  heard  that  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  disease  under  which  he  sunk. 

<^  After  he  had  reached  a  mature  age,  M.  Rochon  had  united 
himself  with  a  widow  lady,  a  relation  of  his  own,  and  mother  of 
two  children.  This  union  was  during  25  years  the  source  of  mutual 
happiness,  which  was  destroyed  for  ever  by  the  fatal  event  which 
has  collected  us  together — an  event  aggravated  for  his  family  by  a 
deplorable  circumstance.  His  respectable  widow  was  obliged  to 
divide  her  attention  between  her  husband  and  her  daughter,  who 
were  both  seized  at  the  same  time  with  a  fatal  disease.  Her  care 
of  both  was  useless,  her  vows  were  unavailing.  The  same  instant 
deprived  her  of  two  objects,  both  most  dear  to  her  affections,  and 
left  her  plunged  in  the  deepest  sorrow  which  virtue  is  capable  of 
supporting." 
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Article  IL 

Appendix  to  tJie  Essay  on  the  Chemical  Compounds  of  Azote  and 
Oxygen.   By  John  Palton. 

{Omclwa^  from  p.  4T.) 

Class  III. — Experiments  ever  Mercury  with  Caustic  Alkalies. 

Gay*Lussac  having  recently  stated  that  mixtures  of  nitrous  and 
oxygen  gases  over  mercury  to  which  caustic  alkali  was  admitted 
exhibited  always  the  same  proportions  of  oxygen  and  nitrou$  gas ; 
namely,  one  measure  of  oxygen  uniting  to  four  of  nitrous  gas ;  I 
was  desirous  to  try  if  I  could  succeed  iq  producing  the  union  in 
like  circumstances  3  for  which  purpose  I  made  the  following  expe- 
riments : — 

1.  To  133  measures  of  nitrous  gas  of  97  percent,  ss  129  real^ 

4  azote,  put  32  measures  caustic  soda  of  1*11  sp.  gr. 
No  diminution  in  two  hours. 
Put    16  of  72  per  cent,  oxygen  =11*5  real^  4*5  azote. 

149 

102  in  a  few  minutesi  and  remaining  so  for  more  than  ooe 
hour. 

Put    IG  more  oxygen  of  same  kind. 
118 

79  in  a  few  minutes. 
78  in  8  or  10  hours. 
7c  in  1  day. 
75  in  H 
75  in  2 

75  transferred,  63  nitrous  by  sulphate  of  iron. 
This  gi?es  I  oxygen  to  2*91  nitrous  gas. 

2.  To  240  of  97  nitrous  gas  put  32  caustic  potash  of  1*45  sp.  gf. 

It  stood  12  hours  without  any  change. 
Put   60  of  78  oxygen  =s  47  real,  IS  azote. 

300  ^ 

155  in  a  few  minutes. 
152  soon  after. 
141  in  12  hours. 
133  id  24 
133  in  48 

130  transferred  over  water,  109  nitrous. 
This  gives  1  oxygen  to  2*55  nitrous.   The  loss  of  3  nitrous  was 
occasioned  chiefly  by  passing  through  the  water  as  usual. 

It  is  obvious  that  tnese  experiments  are  fior  from  according  with 
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those  of  Gay-Lussac ;  and  as  he  has  not  given  us  the  detail  of  his^ 
I  cannot  suggest  the  cause  of  the  difference.  My  reason  for  sub- 
jecting the  nitrous  gas  in  the  first  place  to  the  action  of  the  alkalies 
was  to  show  that  these  do  not  act  on  nitrous  gas  alone ;  and  I  had 
some  ground  for  this;  for  in  my  first  trials  I  had  obtained  a  much 
greater  reduction  of  the  nitrous  gas ;  but  upon  examination  I  found 
my  potash  contained  a  little  sulphureted  hydrogen ,  and  this  con- 
verted a  part  of  the  nitrous  gas  into  nitrous  oxide,  and  in  this  way 
reduced  is  volume.  This  was  proved  by  admitting  nitrous  gas  alone 
to  the  potash,  when  it  was  gradually  reduced  in  volume,  as  if 
oxygen  had  been  present;  but  when  the  residue  was  examined,  it 
diminished  rapidly,  by  passing  a  few  times  through  water,  and  then 
left  a  residue  of  nitrous  gas. 

Class  IV. — Experiments  on  the  Analyses  of  Nitrous  Gas,  Nitrous^ 
Oxide,  and  Ammonia,  by  exploding  tneir  Mixtwes  over  Mercury. 

Proust,  I  believe,  was  the  first  person  who  pointed  out  the  analysis 
of  ammonia,  by  exploding  it  with  oxygen  in  Volta's  eudiometer. 
(Jour,  de  Phys.  179%  vol.  xlix.)  A.  B.  Berthollet  used  the  process 
in  1 808,  and  Dr.  Henry  in  1809.  On  these  modes  of  analysis  I 
have  already  animadverted  (Chemistry,  p.  434),  and  have  seen  no 
reason  since  for  changing  my  opinions.  Dr.  Henry  at  the  same 
time  discovered  that  the  analysis  of  ammonia  was  capable  of  being 
effected  by  nitrous  oxide  and  nitrous  gas  severally  as  well  as  by 
oxygen.  This  was  scarcely  to  have  been  expected,  especially  by 
nitrous  gas,  which  is  not  decomposed  by  hydrogen  alone ;  but  it 
should  seem  that  the  azote  of  the  ammonia,  repelling  that  of  the 
nitrous  gas,  contributes  to  the  separation  of  the  elements  as  much 
perhaps  as  the  attraction  of  the  oxygen  for  the  hydrogen.  What- 
ever may  be  the  true  explanation,  the  fact  is  a  curious  and  important 
one ;  namely,  that  two  compounds,  in  each  of  which  azote  is  an 
element,  mutually  decompose  each  other,  the  oxygen  of  the  one 
uniting  to  the  hydrogen  of  the  other,  and  the  azote  of  both  being 
liberated.  It  may  enable  us  to  investigate  the  proportions  of  the 
constituents  in  both  compounds. 

If  chemists  were  agreed  respecting  the  composition  of  one  of  the 
two  compounds  in  such  mixtures  (namely,  nitrous  gas  and  ammonia), 
it  would  be  an  easier  task  to  ascertain  that  of  the  other ;  but  unfor- 
tunately the  proportions  in  both  are  yet  subject  to  dispute.  Gay- 
Lussac,  and  I  apprehend  some  others,  hold  that  100  measures  of 
ammoniacal  gas  are  constituted  of  50  azote  and  150  hydrogen; 
whereas,  according  to  my  experiments,  as  welt  as  those  of  Davy  and 
Henry  (see  my  Chemisty,  p.  429,  430,  4i2),  100  ammonia  pro- 
duce only  186,  or  from  that  to  U>0,  of  mixed  gases  by  electricity; 
of  which  I  find  28  or  29  per  cent,  azote,  and  the  rest  hydrogen. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  may  not  be  much  conversant  in  this 
subject,  it  may  be  proper  further  to  state  that,  supposing  (for  in- 
stance) nitrous  gas  and  ammomacal  gas  to  be  mixed  in  such  pro- 
portions as,  when  fired,  they  may  be  mutually  saturated,  by  which 
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we  mean  the  oxygen  of  the  one  may  saturate  the  hydrogen  of  the 
otber^  and  the  azote  of  both  be  liberated^  tben^  according  to 
Gay-Lussac^ 

20  ammonia  ==  10  azote  +  30  hydrogen, 

and  they  require 

30  nit.  gas    =15  azote  +  15  oxygen 

for  their  saturation ;  but,  according  to  my  view, 

20  ammoniacal  gas  =s        azote  -f  26  hydrogen, 

and  require  nearly 

23  nitrolis  gas        =10-^  azote  +  13  oxygen 

for  their  saturation ;  all  the  numbers  being  understood  to  denote 
measures.  That  is,  if  a  given  volume  of  azote  be  united  to  oxygen 
so  as  to  form  nitrous  gas,  and  the  same  volume  of  azote  be  united 
to  hydrogen  to  form  ammonia;  then  the  oxygen  of  the  one  will 
just  equal  the  hydrogen  of  the  other  to  form  water.  But  it  is  other- 
wise in  Gay-Lussac's  view ;  for  he  insists  that  one-third  of  the 
hydrogen  will  remain  in  excess. 

In  mixtures  of  nitrous  oxide  and  ammonia  the  disproportion  be- 
tween us  is  still  greater ;  for,  according  to  Gay-Lussac^ 

20  ammoniacal  gas  =  10  azote  +  30  hydrogen, 
and  they  require 

30  nitrous  oxide    s  30  azote  +  15  cxygen 
for  saturation ;  but  my  view  is,  that 

20  ammoniacal  gas  =  10^  azote  -f  26  hydrogen, 
and  that  they  require 

21  ±  nitrous  oxide  =21    azote  +  13  oxygen 

for  saturation  ;  that  is,  the  azote  of  the  nitrous  oxide  is  double  that 
of  the  ammonia,  whereas  Gay-Lussac  says  it  is  triple. 

No  detail  of  experiments  on  the  mutual  decomposition  of  the 
nitrous  compounds  and  ammonia  has  been  published  that  I  know  of, 
besides  that  of  Dr.  Henry  soon  after  the  discovery  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
fessedly too  limited  for  a  complete  exposition  of  the  facts. 

Dr.  Henry  has  only  selected  one  experiment  on  the  decomposi- 
tion of  nitrous  oxide  and  ammonia,  the  result  of  which  he  has  ex- 
plained according  to  the  facts  previously  discovered  by  Davy  and 
bimself,  as  the  above  two  theoretic  views  were  not  then  published. 
We  shall  now  see  whether  it  supports  either  of  them. 

41  measures  ammoniacal  gas. 
38  pure  nitrous  oxide, 

together  79 

73  when  fired;  and  then  found  to  oonaist  of  16 
hydrogen  +  57  azote. 
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According  to  the  theory  of  volumes, 

41  ammoDiacal  gas  =  2(4  azote  +  61^^  hydrogen 

and  38  nitrous  oxide    =  38   azote  +  19  oxygen. 
There  should  then  be  found  SS^  azote  +  23^-  hydrogen,  instead  of 
57  azote  and  16  hydrogen. 

3at,  according  to  my  view, 

41  ammoniacal  gas  =  21  azote  +  53  hydrogen 
and  38  nitrous  oxide     =s  38  azote  +  23^.  oxygen. 
There  should  then  be  found  59  azote  +  6  hydrogen,  instead  of  57 
azote  and  16  hydrogen. 

Here  both  theories  appear  at  variance  with  experiment,  and  mine 
rather  more  of  the  two ;  but  the  accuracy  of  the  experiment  cannot 
fairly  be  doubted.  We  must,  therefore,  see  which  theory  can  be 
most  easily  bent  to  accommo<kte  it. 

Accordmg  to  Dr.  Henry,  when  the  nitrous  oxide  is  in  excess, 
there  is  evidence  of  nitrous  or  nitric  acid  being  formed ;  and  I  have 
reason  to  suppose,  further,  that  in  every  explosion,  whatever  may 
■be  the  proportions,  less  or  more  of  the  acid  is  formed ;  because  I 
always  find  a  small  diminution  of  the  residuary  gas  on  passing  it 
through  water.  This  being  admitted,  we  are  to  see  how  the  sup- 
position will  influence  the  preceding  calculations.  It  will  evidently 
decrease  the  residuary  azote,  and  increase  the  hydrogen.  Let  us 
suppose  that  two  measures  azote  unite  to  five  oxygen,  forming  the 
coloured  or  mixed  acid ;  then  will  the  residuary  gas  on  my  hypo- 
thesb  be  found  to  be  57  azote  +  16  hydrogen,  exactly  agreeing 
with  the  experiment;  but  the  residuary  gas,  according  to  Gavr 
!pussac,  would  be  56^  azote  +  334-  hydrogen,  difiering  from  the 
experiment  by  ]  7t  measures  of  hydrogen.  The  error  increases  a^ 
the  quantity  of  acid  increases;  and  I  cannot' conceive  any  pro- 
bable cause  to  be  assigned  for  the  difibrences  observed  upon  this 
hypothesis. 

Two  experiments  on  the  mixture  of  nitrous  gas  and  aminqnia 
are  related  by  Dr^  Henry  in  the  paper  above  referred  to  :— 

1.  Ammonia ....  48  measures. 
Nitrous  gas  •  •  53 

101  fired,  left  54  azote  +  9  hydrogen. 

2.  Ammonia....  6p  poeasures. 
Nitrous  gas  36 

96  fired,  left  48j^  azote  +  30i  hydrogen  and 
)Q  ammonia. 

Before  adverting  to  these  experiments,  I  may  observe  that  the 
quantity  of  ammonia  present  in  any  experiment,  even  if  measured 
in  the  detonating  tube,  is  very  uncertain.  Such  is  the  efiect  of  the 
amallest  unperceived  moisture  in  the  tube  or  mercury,  that  I  have 
|cnown  30  measures  of  ammonia  decomposed  when  ttiere  were  oqly 
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20  present  apparently.  The  real  quantity  of  ammonia  may  be 
equal  to  or  greater  tiian  the  af^rent,  but  cannot  be  less.  The 
quantity  decomposed  must,  therefore,  often  be  inferred  from  the 
results;  and  the  azote  is  the  best  guidcj  because  it  is  that  article 
about  which  the  two  theories  differ  least,  my  view  requiring  more 
azote  in  the  ammonia,  and  less  in  the  nitrous  gas,  sucn  as  usually 
to  produce  nearly  a  compensation. 

Assuming,  then,  in  the  first  experiment,  that  54  measures  of 
ammonia  were  decomposed,  instead  of  48,  the  explanation  on  the 
two  hypotheses  will  run  thus : — 

Volume  theory  54  ammoniacal  gas  s  27  azote  +  81  hydrogen 
53  nitrous  gas        s  26^       +  oxjgeo. 

There  should  then  be  found  534-  azote  +  28  hydrogen,  instead  of 
9  hydrogen,  as  observed ;  and  the  azote  account  is  still  rather  too 
little,  notwithstanding  the  assumption. 

Atomic  theory  54  ammoniacal  gas  =  28^  azote  +  69  hydrc^en 
53  nitrous  gas        ss  24  +  30  oxygen, 

and  there  will  be  found  52j-  azote  +  9  hydrogen. 
.  This  agrees  with  the  observation  in  regard  to  hydrogen,  but  is 
rather  below  in  azote ;  if  we  may  suppose  one  azote  in  the  ammo-* 
niacal  gas  (a  very  probable  supposition),  it  will  then  bmg^  the  azote 
up  to  within  ^  measure  of  the  observed  quantity,  and  will  not  be 
detrimental  to  the  other  theory. 

In  the  second  experiment,  assuming  58  ammoniacal  gas  decom-' 
posed,  instead  of  40,  we  have 

Vdttme  theory  58  ammoniacal  gas  s=  29  azote  +  87  hydrogen 
36  nitrous  gas       s  18        +18  dxygen, 

and  there  will  be  found  47  azote  +  51  hydrogen.  Here  the  azot^ 
being  l^-  too  little,  we  cannot  have  assumed  too  much  ammonia  for 
this  theoi*]^  and  yet  the  hydrogen  is  20-^  measures  in  excess. 

Atomic  theory  58  ammoniacal  gas  =  304-        +  74  hydfogen 
36  nitrous  gas       ss  +  20^  oxygen, 

and  there  will  be  found  47  azote  +  33  hydrogen,  instead  of  48^ 
azote  and  304-  hydrogen.  If  we  ma]^  suppose  azote  in  the  am- 
moniacal gas,  both  the  hypotheses  will  accord  with  observation  in 
the  azote,  but  the  former  will  have  an  excess  of  20^  in  the  hydro- 
gen, and  the  latter  an  excess  of  2^  measures. 

Hence  we  may  see  how  far  Dr.  Henr/s  experiments  support  the 
two  systems  as  far  as  regards  the  compounds,  nitrous  oxide,  nitrous 
gas,  and  ammonia.  I  snail  now  advert  to  ip^  own  experiments  pji 
the  same  subjects. 

Nitrous  Oxide  and  Amnonia^  fffic. 

1  have  lately  made  about  30  experiments  thie  deflagration  of 
aimmonia^  hydrogen^  sulpburet$d  $yd]^ogen>  and  qarburet^  bydro- 
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gen,  sevehilly  with  nitrous  oxide  over  mercury.  My  nitrous  oxide 
was  usually  procured  from  nitrous  gas  by  sulphuret  of  potash  or  of 
lime. 

Nitrous  gas  of  a  known  degree  of  purity  was  put  into  a  graduated 
two-ounce  bottle  over  water,  so  as  to  fill  it.  This  was  transferred  to 
the  mercurial  trough,  where  about  10  gr.  of  dry  sulphuret  of  pot- 
ash were  admitted  to  the  gas ;  an  absorption  of  oxygen  and  diminu- 
tion of  gas  soon  commenced ;  in  a  little  time  20  or  30  gr.  of  water 
were  adnaitted,  so  as  to  dissolve  the  sulphuret,  and  then  by  mode- 
rate agitation  the  process  was  finished  in  10  or  15  minutes^  as  tvas 
shown  by  this  cessation  of  absolution.  Sometimes  100  gr.  of  liquid 
sulphuret  of  lime  was  substituted  for  that  of  potash.  The  gas  was 
then  transferred,  tmd  dried  by  blotting  paper,  and  found  to  contain 
no  nitrous  gas,  but  only  nitrous  oxide,  and  the  residue  of  azote  in 
the  nitrous  gas.  In  one  or  two  instances  the  azote  seemed  rather 
increased  >  but  whether  from  a  decomposition  of  the  nitrous  oxide, 
or  from  a  little  atmospheric  air  acquired  in  the  manipulation,  I 
could  not  ascertain.  1  was  careful  to  mark  the  diminution  of  the 
nitrous  gas  when  converted  into  nitrous  oxide  this  way.  It  was 
always  more  than  half  of  the  original  volume  of  nitrous  gas,  allow- 
ing for  the  azote.  The  average  reduction  of  the  pure  nitrous  gas 
was  from  100  to  45,  the  same  as  Davy  determined  long  ago.  This 
iact  opposes  Gay-Lussac's  theory  of  volumes,  as  the  reduction  ac- 
cording to  it  should  be  50  per  cent. ;  but  it  accords  with  the  high 
specific  gravity  of  nitrous  oxide  (1*61)  as  determined  by  Davy,  and 
with  its  constitution  such  as  I  have  above  maintained. 

Nitrous  Oxide  and  Hydrogen. — Davy,  in  his  Researches,  h^ 
given  us  some  good  experiments  on  this  head.  He  found  that 
nitrous  oxide  explodes  with  hydrogen  when  mixed  in  a  great  variety 
of  proportions.  When  the  hydrogen  exceeds,  little  or  no  nitrous 
acid  is  formed  ;  but  if  the  nitrous  oxide  exceeds,  then  not  only 
water,  but  nitrous  acid,  and  much  free  oxygen,  are  found  after  the 
explosion.  1  haVe  made  more  than  12  experiments  on  this  mixture, 
and  find  that  when  the  hydrogen  a  little  exceeds  the  oxide  in  volume 
the  consumption  of  hydrogen  is  very  nearly  equal  in  volume  to  the 
nitrous  oxide ;  but  there  is  always  found  a  trace  of  nitrous  acid, 
manifested  by  a  loss  of  one  or  two  measures  on  transferring  the  re- 
siduum over  water.  If  the  hydrogen  is  considerably  in  excess,  theji 
more  hydrogen  is  generally  spent  than  is  equal  to  the  volume  of 
nitrous  oxide.  If  the  nitrous  oxide  is  in  great  excess,  all  the 
nydrogen  disappears,  oxygen  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  10  or  12 
per  cent,  is  found  in  the  residuum,  and  nitrous  or  nitric  acid  is 
manifest  by  a  variety  of  means,  and  consequently  a  considerable  loss 
of  azote. 

Nitrous  Oxide  and  Sulphureied  Hydtagen, — I  find  that  20  sul- 
phiircted  hydrogen  recently  made  from  muriatic  acid  and  sulphuret 
of  aniimi>ny  reojuire  nearly  30  oxygen  Yor  their  combtistion;  ftat 
is,  10  for  the  hydrogen  and  20  for  the  sulphur.   It  would  seem 
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irom  the  following  experiment  that  20  sulpbureted  hydrogen  re- 
quired nearly  48  nitrous  oxide. 

J  9  +  sulphureted  hydrogen  =  18  +  pure. 

58  nitrous  oxide  s=  46  real  +  1  oxygen  +11  azote* 

"77 

66  fired. 

54  washed.    No  oxygen  tior  hydrogen. 

Here  we  find  54  azote,  instead  of  57  or  58.  This  deficiency 
most  probably  was  occasioned  by  a  residuum  of  nitrous  oxide  which 
the  water  abstracted.  According  to  Gay-Lussac's  theory,  20  sul- 
phureted hydrogen  would  require  bO  nitrous  oxide. 

Nitrous  Oxide  and  Carbureted  Hydrogen, — I  made  two  experi- 
ments on  this  mixture.  Eleven  parts  pore  carbureted  hydrogen 
were  exploded  with  SO  pure  nitrous  oxide;  in  all  50;  when  fired, 
50  residue  washed  in  lime-water  left  41,  of  which  one  or  two  were 
hydrogen.  Ten  pure  carbureted  hydrogen  fired  with  45  nitrous 
oxide  gave  51) ;  washed  in  lime-water,  left  43,  of  which  1^  were 
oxygen.  In  this  last  experiment  there  was  evidently  an  excess  of 
nitrous  oxide,  besides  tlia  redundant  oxygen ;  but  these  experiments 
are  too  few  to  decide  a  theoretic  question. 

Nitrous  Oxide  and  Amm&nicu — Mixtures  of  nitrous  oxide  and 
iimmonia  will  explode  if  the  ammonia  does  not  exceed  the  oxide. 
The  results  are  azote,  water,  hydrogen,  and  a  little  trace  of  nitrous 
acid,  if  the  ammonia  be  in  excess;  but  if  the  other  gas  be  ia 
excess,  then  we  obtain  azote,  water,  oxygen,  and  considerable 
nitrous  acid.  The  three  following  ex{ieria>ents  exhibit  the  chief 
varieties  :— 

!•    50  nitrous  oxide  of  84  per  cent,  =  42  real  +  8  azote 
made  86  by  ammonia  of  99  percent,  pure;  tube  rather  moist; 
stood  15  minutes  to  be  well  mixed. 
78  fired. 

75:^  washed,  3  hydrogen,  *J2l  azote. 

Here  if  we  suppose  50  nitrous  oxide  to  produce  50,  or  nearly  5tl 
azote  (a  point  upon  which  we  are  agreed),  there  will  remain  22^ 
a2dte  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  decomcposrtion  of  ammonia  ste 
45  afnoYonia  by  Gray-Lussac  cs  67^  liydrogen;  from  which  takiiig 
thrree,  there  remaifl  644.  to  be  converted  into  water  by  tine  oxygea 
of  the  nitrous  oxide  =  21 ;  but  this  would  leave  22-^  hydnogen  us- 
supplied,  und  ttfnce  sufficiently  shows  the  inadeqtmt-y  ot*  the  liypo- 
rhesfs.  On  my  *view  22-J-  ajgote  come  from  44  ammonia,  and  these 
grve  57  hydrogen,  from  whidh  taking  three,  there  remai'm  54  to  be 
suppH^d  wit^i  oxygen.  Now  42  nitroos  oxide  at  rbe  rate  of  ^2  fwrr 
cent,  oxygf-n  yield  £6  oxygen,  being  only  one  less  thaa  •  the  expew^ 
mcnt  requires. 
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2.  69  ^  nitrous  oxide  =  53  real  +  2  oxygen  +  14^  azote. 
45  ammonia  9y  per  cent 

114 

96  fired. 

94  washed.   No  hydrogen  nor  oxygen. 

Here  the  nitrous  oxide  must  have  introduced  674*  azote.  Hence 
about  26  azote  must  have  come  from  thie  ammonia^  which,  there* 
fore,  would  not  be  less  than  51  =  66  hydrogen  as  33  oxygen.  It 
should  have  been  34  by  the  atomic  theory.  Probably  a  minute 
portion  of  nitric  acid  was  the  cause  of  the  error.  But  if  we  adopt 
the  volume  theory,  there  would  have  been  a  redundancy  of  19 
hydrogen. 

3.  25  ammoniacal  gas,  99  per  cent. 

53  nitrous  oxide,  84  =s  44^  real  +  8^  azote. 

"78* 

76  when  mixed. 
7U  fired. 

70  washed,  4^  or  5  oxygen,  65  azote. 

Here  supposing  25  to  have  been  the  real  ammonia,  they  would 
produce,  according  to  my  views,  13  azote  and  32  hydrogen  =  16 
oxygen,  to  which,  adding  5,  we  have  21 ;  but  the  nitrous  oxide 
would  give  27  oxygen ;  hence  a  redundance  of  six  oxygen  $  the 
azote  stould  have  been  66  or  67,  instead  of  65 ;  but  I  presume  that 
two  azote  and  six  oxygen  united  to  form  nitric  or  nitrous  acid. 
According  to  the  other  view,  in  25  ammonia  there  would  be  37? 
hydrogen  =  19  oxygen,  and  there  would  be  only  three  oxygen  Ici  t 
in  the  residue  instead  of  five,  not  allowing  any  for  nitrous  acid, 
though  there  are  marks  of  it  in  every  instance,  at  least  when  oxygen 
is  in  the  residue. 

Of  eight  experiments  on  nitrous  oxide  and  ammonia,  four,  on 
the  accuracY  of  which  I  could  most  rely,  accorded  with  the  atomic 
system,  ana  were  inimical  to  the  others:  the  other  four  were  of  a 
more  ambiguous  nature,  and  might  be  explained  upon  either  prin- 
ciple. One  chief  cause  of  their  results  differing  from  the  general 
tenor  was,  I  believe^  in  the  explosions  being  made  before  the  mix- 
tures had  stood  the  due  time  to  become  uniform.  In  a  long  small 
tube  the  mixture  should  stand  at  least  five  minutes  previously  to  Hit 
explosion. 

Nitrous  Gas  and  Ammonia^l  made  upwards  of  20  experiments 
on  mixtures  of  nitrous  gas  and  ammoniacal  gas  in  various  propor* 
tions,  from  10  nitrous  to  3*8  ammonia,  to  10  nitrous  with  14  am-^ 
monia,  which  are  very  nearly  the  limits  \o  the  explosion  of  this 
kmd  of  mixture.  The  results  are  bv  no  means  so  decisive  with 
regard  to  the  two  theories  as  those  with  nitrous  oxide  \  because  any 
result  that  cquld  fiurly  aris^  ftpm  either  theory  may  very  readily  be 
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adapted  to  the  other^  without  any  assumption  that  can  be  shown  as 
improbable^  in  two  cases  out  of  three^  namely,  when  the  residue  - 
contains  oxygen^  and  when  it  contains  neither  oxygen  nor  hydrogen. 
For  instance. 

Suppose  20  ammoniacal  gasj  measured  in  the  exploding  tube. 
30  nitrous  gas. 

50  measures  apparently  in  the  tube. 
25  azote  left,  after  firing  and  washing. 

The  volumists  would  explain  it  thus : — 

20  ammoniacal  gas  =5  10  azote  +  30  hydrogen. 
30  nitrous  gas        =15  azote  +15  oxygen. 

Therefore  25  azote  produced. 

But  an  atomist  might  with  equal  plausibility  reconcile  the  facts  to 
bis  system.  Thus 

20  am.  gas  (23  real)  =  1 2  azote  +  SO  hyd.  (allowing  180  per  cent.) 
30  nitrous  gas        =13^       +  16^  oxygen. 

254. 

Subtract     ^  azote  +  Ij-  oxygen  =  nitric  acid. 
Therefore  25  azote  produced. 

The  30  hydrogen  take  15  oxygen,  and  the  ^  azote  takes  oxygen ; 
60  that  there  ought  to  be  just  25  pure  azote  left  when  the  acid  is 
engaged  by  water  or  mercury. 

After  these  observations  it  may  suffice  to  give  the  particulars  of 
three  experiments,  exhibiting  nearly  the  extreme  cases  and  the 
mean; — 

1.  41  nitrous  gas,  94  per  cent.  =  38^  real  +  24*  azote* 
53  ammonia  poptaining  3^  air  =  7  oxy.  +  2*8  azote, 

94  5  + 

85  fired. 

.  75  washed,  26  hydrqgen,  49  azote. 

Here  7  oxygen  would  take  nitrous  to  form  nitrous  acid  before 
the  explosion,  and  we  must  count  on  37  nitrous  only.  The  expla- 
nation I  should  give  would  be  this: — 

37  nit.  gas  9  17  azote  +  20  oxygen. 

B2  am.,gas  s  27  azote  +  G6  hyd.  =  40  (for  oxy.)  +  26  residue. 
44.  azote  +   5  extra  =  49  residue. 
This  result  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  an^  explanation  on  the 
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it.  72  nitrous  ^s,  924-  per  cent,  s  66^  real  +  54.  azote. 
53  ammoDia,  99  per  cent.  ==  524*       -f  4.  azote. 

125 

67-5  fired. 

63    washed,  1  or  2  hydrogen,  found  hy  adding  a  little 
hydrogen,  and  exploding  with  oxygen. 

Here  we  have  2  hydrogen  and  6  azote  to  subtract,  and  there  will 
remain  55  azote^  generated  from  the  nitrous  gas  and  the  ammonia. 
Estimating  the  effective  nitrous  gas  at  66,  the  following  explanation 
many  be  given  : — 

66  nit.  gas  =  30  azote  +  36  oxygen. 

51  am.  gas  =26^.        +  66  hyd.  (=  64  [=  32  oxy.]  +  2). 

It        +    4  oxygen  ss  nitrous  acid. 

The  other  hypothesis  would  also  afford  an  easy  solution ;  but  we 
fnust  admit  that  no  nitrous  acid  is  formed,  and  that  put  of  the 
ammonia  escapes  combustion.  Tims 

66  nitrous  gas  =  33  azote  +  33  oxygen. 
45  am.  gas      =  22^        +  hydrogen. 

554-  azote,  and  14-  surplus  hydrogen. 

3.  78  nitrous  gas,  92  per  cent.  =  72  real  +  6  azote. 
28  ammoniacal  gas,  99  per  cent. 

106 

6O4  fired,  muddy. 
604.  washed,  84- oxygen. 

Here  we  find  46  azote  generated  from  the  nitrous  gas  and  am- 
monia, which  may  be  explained  thus : — 

72  nitrous  gas  =  33  azote  +  39  oxygen. 
SI  ammo. gas  =164.        +40  hydiogen. 

494 

34.  azote  +  10  oxygen  =  nitric  acid. 
46 

An  explanation  on  the  other  system  might  be  as  under  >^ 

72  nit.  gas  =  26  azote  +  36  oxygen  (=  194.  +  8  +  84), 
26  am,  gas  =  13         +39  hydrogen  (I94.  oxygen). 

49 

3         +8  oxygen  =  nitric  acid. 
46  azote. 
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It  18  clear,  therefore,  that  experiments  with  mixtures  of  nitrous 
gas  and  ammonia  should  be  made  with  an  excess  of  amiaoQia,  if 
they  are  intended  to  decide  between  the  two  theories. 


Article  III. 

A  General  Formula  for  the  Analysis  of  Mineral  Waters. 
By  John  Murray,  M.D.  F.R.S.E.* 

Thb  analysis  of  mineral  waters  has  always  been  considered  as  a 
difficult  operation.  Numerous  methods  are  employed  to  discover 
their  ingredients,  and  estimate  their  quantities,  many  of  which  are 
liable  to  errors.  This  diversity  of  method  itself  is  a  source  of  dis- 
cordant results;  and  to  those  not  familiar  with  such  researches^  it 
presents  the  difficulty  often  of  determining  what  process  is  best 
adapted  to  discover  a  particular  composition.  Hence  the  advantage 
of  a  general  formula,  if  this  could  be  given,  applicable  to  the  ana* 
lysis  of  all  waters.  The  views  which  have  been  stated  in  the  papers 
connected  with  this  subject,  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  suh- 
mitting  to  the  Society,  have  suggested  a  method  which  appears  to 
me  to  admit  of  very  general  application,  and  to  be  simple,  not  diffi- 
cult of  execution,  nor  liable  to  any  sources  of  error  but  what  may 
be  easily  obviated.  The  principles  on  which  this  method  is  founded, 
and  the  details  of  the  process  itself,  form  the  subject  of  the  follow- 
ing observations. 

Two  methods  of  analysis  have  been  employed  for  discovering  the 
composition  of  mineral  waters — what  may  be  called  the  direci 
methody  in  which,  by  evaporation,  aided  by  the  subsequent  appli- 
cation of  solvents,  or  sometimes  by  precipitants,  certain  compound 
salts  are  obtained ;  and  what  may  be  called  the  indirect  method^  in 
which,  by  the  use  of  re-agents,  the  principles  of  these  salts,  that 
is,  the  acids  and  bases  of  which  they  are  formed,  are  discovered,  and 
their  (]^uantities  estimated,  whence  the  particular  salts,  and  their 
proportions,  may  be  inferred. 

Chemists  have  always  considered  the  former  of  these  methods  as 
affording  the  most  certain  sAnd  essential  information  :  they  have  not 
neglected  the  latter ;  but  they  have  usually  employed  it  as  subordi- 
nate to  the  other.  The  salts  procured  by  evaporation  have  been 
uniformly  considered  as  the  real  ingredients,  and  nothing  more  was 
required,  therefore,  it  was  imagined,  for  the  accuracy  of  the  ana- 
lysis, than  the  obtaining  them  pure,  and  estimating  their  quantities 
with  precision.  Dn  the  contrary,  in  obtaining  the  elements  merely, 
no  information,  it  was  believed,  was  gained  with  regard  to  the  real 
composition ;  for  it  still  remained  to  be  determined  in  what  itiode 
they  were  combined  |  and  this,  it  was  supposed,  could  be  inferred 
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only  from  the  compounds  actually  obtained.  Thb  method,  there- 
fore, when  employed  with  a  view  to  estimate  quantities,  has  been 
had  recourse  to  only  to  obviate  particular  difficulties  attending  the 
execution  of  the  other,  or  to  give  greater  accuracy  to  the  propor- 
tions, or,  at  farthest,  when  the  composition  is  very  simpfe,  coosbt- 
ing  chiefly  of  one  genus  of  salts. 

Another  circumstance  contributed  to  lead  to  a  preference  of  the 
direct  mode  of  analysis — the  uncertainty  attending  the  determina- 
tion of  the  proportions  of  the  elements  of  compound  salts.  This 
uncertainty  was  such,  that,  even  from  the  most  exact  determination 
of  the  absolute  quantities  of  the  acids  and  bases  existing  in  a  mineral 
water,  it  would  have  been  difficult,  or  nearly  impracticable^  to 
assign  the  precise  composition  and  the  real  proportions  of  the  com- 
pound salts;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  employing  the  direct  method 
of  obtaining  them. 

The  present  state  of  the  science  leads  to  other  views. 

If  the  conclusion  were  just,  that  the  salts  obtained  by  evapora- 
tion, or  any  analogous  process  from  a  mineral  water,  are  its  real 
ingredients,  no  doubt  could  remain  of  the  superiority  of  the  direct 
method  of  analysis,  and  even  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  employ- 
ii^g  it.  But  no  illustrations,  I  believe,  are  required  to  prove  tliat 
this  conclusion  is  not  necessarily  true.  The  concentration  by  the 
evaporation  must  in  many  cases  change  the  state  of  combination, 
and  the  salts  obtained  are  hence  frequently  products  of  the  opera- 
tion, not  original  ingredients.  Whether  they  are  so  or  not,  and 
what  the  real  composition  is,  are  to  be  determined  on  other  grounds 
than  on  their  being  actually  obtained;  and  no  more  information  is 
gained,  therefore,  with  regard  to  that  composition,  by  their  being 
procured,  than  by  their  elements  being  discovered ;  for  when  these 
are  known^  and  their  quantities  are  determined,  we  can,  according 
to  the  principle  from  which  the  actual  modes  of  combination  are 
inferred,  whatever  this  may  be,  assign  with  equal  facility  the  quan- 
tities of  the  binary  compounds  they  form. 

The  accuracy  with  which  the  proportions  of  the  constituent  prin- 
ciples of  the  greater  number  of  the  compound  salts  are  now  deter- 
mined enables  us  also  to  do  this  with  as  much  precision  as  by  ob- 
taining the  compounds  themselves ;  and  if  any  error  should  exist  in 
the  estimation  of  these  proportions,  the  prosecution  of  these  re- 
searches could  not  iail  soon  to  discover  it. 

The  mode  of  determining  the  composition  of  a  mineral  water, 
by  discovering  the  acids  and  bases  which  it  contains,  admits,  in 
general,  of  greater  facility  of  execution,  and  more  accuracy,  than 
the  mode  of  determining  it  by  obtaining  insulated  the  compound 
salts.  Nothing  is  more  mfficult  than  to  effect  the  entire  separation 
of  salts  by  crystallization,  aided  even  by  the  usual  methods  of  the 
action  of  alcohol,  either  as  a  solvent  or  a  precipitant,  or  by  the 
action  of  water  as  a  solvent  at  different  temperatures ;  in  many 
cases  it  cannot  be  completely  attained,  and  the  analysis  must  be 
deficient  in  accuracy.   No  such  difficulty  is  attached  to  the  other 
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method.  The  principles  being  discoveted,  and  their  quantities 
estimated  in  general  from  their  precipitation  in  inaoloble  compounds, 
their  entire  separation  is  easily  effected.  Nothing  is  easier,  for 
example,  than  to  estimate  the  total  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  br 
precipitation  by  barytes,  or  of  lime  by  precipitation  by  oxalic  acia. 
And  this  method  has  one  ^culiar  advantage  with  regard  to  accuracy, 
that  if  au^  error  is  committed  in  the  estimation  of  an^  of  the  prin- 
ciples, it  is  discovered  in  the  subsequent  step  of  inferrmg  the  bmary 
combinations,  since,  if  all  the  elements  do  not  bear  that  due  pro- 
portion to^  each  other  which  is  necessary  to  produce  the  state  of 
neutralization,  the  excess  or  deficiency  becomes  apparent,  and  of 
course  the  error  is  detected.  The  indirect  method,  then,  has  every 
advantage  over  the  other,  both  in  accuracy  and  facility  of  execution. 

Another  advantage  is  derived  from  these  views,  if  they  are  just, 
that  of  precluding  the  discussion  of  questions  which  otherwise  fall 
to  be  considered,  and  which  must  otten  be  of  difficult  determina- 
tion, if  they  are  even  capable  of  bein^  determined.  From  the 
state  of  combination  being  liable  to  be  mfluenced  by  evaporation, 
or  any  other  analytic  operation  by  which  the  salts  existing  in  a 
mineral  water  are  attempted  to  be  procured,  discordant  results  will 
often  be  obtained,  according  to  the  methods  employed;  the  propor- 
tions at  least  will  be  different,  and  sometimes  even  products  will  be 
found  by  one  method  which  are  not  by  another.  In  a  water  which 
is  of  complicated  composition,  this  will  more  peculiarly  be  the 
case.  The  Cheltenham  waters,  for  example,  nave,  in  different 
analyses,  afforded  results  considerably  different;  and,  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  salts  procured  being  the  real  ingredients,  this  diversity 
must  be  ascrilied  to  inaccuracy,  and  ample  room  for  discussion  with 
regard  to  this  is  introduced.  In  like  manner,  it  has  often  been  a 
subject  of  controversy  whether  sea-water  contains  sulphate  of  soda 
with  sulphate  of  magnesia.  All  such  discussions,  however,  are 
superfluous.  The  salts  procured  are  not  necessarily  the  real  ingre- 
dients, but  in  part,  at  least,  are  products  of  the  operation,  liable, 
therefore,  to  be  obtained  or  not,  or  to  be  obtained  in  different  pro- 
portions, according  to  the  method  employed.  And  all  that  can  be 
done  with  precision  is  to  estimate  the  elements,  and  then  to  exhibit 
their  binary  combinations  according  to  whatever  may  be  the  most 
probable  view  of  the  real  composition. 

The  process  I  have  to  state,  conformable  to  these  views,  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  which  I  employed  in  the  analysis  of  sea-water 
in  a  preceding  memoir ;  and  it  was  the  consideration  of  the  advan- 
tages belonging  to  it  that  has  led  me  to  propose  it,  with  the  neces- 
sary modifications,  as  one  of  general  application. 

Minerid  waters  have  been  arranged  under  die  four  classes  of  car- 
bonated, sulphureous,  chalybeate^  and  saline.  But  all  of  them  are 
either  saline,  or  may  be  reduced  under  this  division.  From  waters 
of  the  first  class,  the  carbonic  add  which  is  in  excess  is  expelled  by 
heat,  and  its  quantity  is  estimated.   Sulphureled  hydrogen  is  in 
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like  manner  expelled  or  decompoeed ;  and  iron  may  detected  by 
its  particular  tests,  and  removed  by  appropriate  methods.  In  all 
these  cases  the  water  remains,  with  any  saline  impregnation  .which 
it  has,  and  of  course  is  essentially  the  same  in  the  subsequent  steps 
of  its  analysis  as  a  water  purely  saline ;  the  precaution  only  being 
observed  of  these  principles  being  removed,  and  of  no  new  ingre- 
dient being  introduced  by  the  methods  employed. 

The  salts^  usually  contained  in  mineral  waters  are  carbonates,  sul- 
phates, and  muriates,  of  lime,  of  magnesia,  and  of  soda.  In 
proceeding  to  the  analysis,  a  general  knowledge  is  of  course  first  to 
be  gained  of  the  probable  composition  by  the  application  of  the 
usual  tests ;  the  presence  of  sulphuric  and  carbonic  acids  being  de- 
tected by  nitrate  of  barytes,  of  muriatic  acid  by  nitrate  of  silver,  of 
lime  by  osalic  acid,  of  magnesia  by  lime-water  or  ammonia,  and  of 
any  alkaline  neutral  salt  by  evaporation.  It  will  also  be  of  advantage 
to  obtain  the  products  of  evaporation,  and  ascertain  their  quantities, 
without  any  minute  attention  to  precision,  the  object  being  merely, 
by  these  previous  steps,  to  facilitate  the  more  accurate  analysis. 

Supposing  this  to  be  done,  and  supposing  the  composition  of  the 
water  to  be  of  the  most  complicated  kind,  that  is,  that  by  the  indi- 
cations from  tests,  or  by  evaporation,  it  has  afforded  carbonates, 
sulphates,  and  muriates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda,  the  following 
is  the  general  process  to  be  followed  to  ascertain  the  ingredients,  and 
their  proportions. 

Reduce  the  water  by  evaporation,  as  far  as  can  be  done  whhout 
occasioning  any  sensible  precipitation  or  crystallization ;  this,  by 
the  concentration,  rendering  the  operation  of  the  re-agents  to  be 
employed  more  certain  and  complete.  It  also  removes  any  free 
carbonic  acid. 

Add  to  the  water  thus  concentrated  a  saturated  solution  of  mu- 
riate of  barytes,  as  long  as  any  precipitation  is  produced,  taking 
care  to  avoid  adding  an  excess.  By  a  previous  experiment,  let  it 
be  ascertained  whether  this  precipitate  effervesces  or  not  with 
diluted  muriatic  acid,  and  whether  it  is  entirely  dissolved.  If  it  is, 
the  precipitate  is  of  course  carbonate  of  barytes,  the  weight  of 
which,  when  it  is  dried,  gives  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid ;  100 
grains  containing  22  of  acid.  If  it  do  not  effervesce,  it  is  sulphate 
of  barytes,  the  weight  of  which,  in  like  manner,  gives  the  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  ;  100  grains,  dried  at  a  low  red  heat,  containing 
84  of  acid.  If  it  effervesce,  and  is  partially  dissolved,  it  consists 
both  of  carbonate  and  sulphate.  To  ascertain  the  proportions  of 
these,  let  the  precipitate  be  dried  at  a  heat  a  little  inferior  to  red- 
ness, and  weighed  ;  then  subnait  it  to  the  action  of  dilute  muriatic 
acid ;  after  this  wash  it  with  water,  and  dry  it  by  a  similar  heat,  its 
weight  will  give  the  quantity  of  sulphate,  and  the  loss  of  weight 
that  of  carbonate  of  barytes. 

By  this  operation  the  carbonic  and  sulphuric  acids  are  entirely 
removed,  and  the  whole  salts  in  the  water  are  converted  into  ma- 
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Hates.  ^  It  remains,  therefore,  first  to  discover  and  estimate  the 
quantities  of  the  bases  present,  and  then,  to  complete  the  analjrsis^ 
to  find  the  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  originally  contained. 

Add  to  the  clear  liquor  a  saturated  solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonia 
as  long  as  any  turbid  appearance  is  produced.  This  lime  will  be 
thrown  down  in  the  state  of  oxalate.  The  ^irecipitate  being  washed, 
may  be  dried  ;  but  as  it  cannot  be  exposed  to  a  red  heat  without 
decomposition,  it  can  scarcely  be  brought  to  any  uniform  state  of 
dryness  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  admit  of  the  quantity  of  lime 
being  estimated  from  its  weight.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  calcined 
with  a  low  red  heat,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime, 
100  grains  of  which  are  equivalent  to  56  of  lime.  But  as  a  portion 
of  carbonic  acid  may  be  expelled  if  the  heat  is  raised  too  high,  or 
a  little  water  retained  if  it  is  not  high  enough ;  it  is  proper  to  con- 
vert it  into  sulphate,  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a  slight  excess, 
and  then  exposing  to  a  full  red  heat.  The  dry  sulphate  of  lime  will 
remain,  100  grains  of  which  contain  41*5  of  lime.  * 

The  next  step  is  to  precipitate  the  magnesia.  With  regard  to  ihia 
there  is  some  difficulty,  particularly  as  connected  with  the  design  of 
the  present  formula.  The  principle  on  which  it  is  founded  is,  first, 
to  remove  all  the  acids  but  the  muriatic  ;  and,  secondly,  to  remove 
the  bases,  or  otherwise  estimate  their  quantities.  The  lime  and  the 
magnesia  may  be  removed  by  precipitation ;  the  soda  cannot.  The 
process,  therefore,  must  be  so  conducted  as  to  leave  it  at  the  end 
in  the  state  of  muriate  of  soda.  Hence  it  is  necessary  either  to 
remove  any  new  product  introduced  in  the  previous  steps  of  the 
analysis,  or  if  any  such  remain,  to  be  able  to  estimate  its  quantity 
with  precision.  In  decomposing  the  muriate  of  lime  by  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  muriate  of  ammonia  is  substituted,  which  can  be  after- 
wards dissipated  by  heat.  The  object,  therefore,  is  to  decompose 
the  muriate  of  magnesia,  and  remove  the  magnesia,  either  by  some 
similar  method,  or,  if  not,  by  some  other  in  which  the  muriate 
substituted  can  be  accurately  estimated ;  and  to  attilin  one  or  other 
of  these  conditions,  gives  rise  to  the  difficulty  to  which  I  have 
alluded. 

The  decomposition  of  the  magnesian  salt  by  ammonia  would 
have  the  former  advantage,  as  the  muriate  of  ammonia  would  be' 
expelled  at  the  end  of  the  process  by  heat ;  but  this  decomposition, 
it  IS  well  known,  is  only  partial,  Subcarbonate  of  ammonia  causes 
a  more  abundant  precipitation  of  magnesia,  but  still  its  action  is 


•  The  only  loarce  of  error  to  which  tbb  step  of  (be  analysis  is  liable,  is  that 
which  wiU  arise  if  more  barytes  has  been  used  in  the  first  operation  than  was 
nccestary  to  precipitate  the  sulphuric  and  carbonic  acids.  It  will  be  thrown  down 
in  the  state  of  oxalate  of  barytes,  add  be  converted  into  carbonate  and  sulphate, 
and  thus  give  the  apparent  proportion  of  lime  too  large.  This  is  obTiated,  of 
coarse,  by  taking  care  to  avoid  using  an  excess  of  barytes.  To  render  the  opera- 
tidn  of  the  oxalate  of  ammonia  as  perfect  as  possible  in  precipitating  the  lime,  the 
water  shonld  be  coasiderably  reduced  by  eyaporaftion,  taking  care  to  avoid  any 
Mp^lon  of  any  of  iti  ingrvdienu. 
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likewise  pftrtial,  a  ternanr  soluble  salt  being  formed  after  a  certaia 
quantity  has  been  added.  It  seemed  probable  that  this  might  be 
obviated  by  adding  the  subcarbonate  of  ammonia  as  long  as  it  occa- 
atoned  any  precipitation,  then  evaporating  the  clear  liquor  to  dry- 
ness, expelling  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  any  e&cess  of  amr 
monia,  by  heat,  redissolving,  and  again  adding  the  subcarbonate  of 
ammonia  to  decompose  the  remaining  magnesian  salt.  Proceeding 
in  this  way,  I  found  that  a  copious  precipitation  took  place  on  the 
second  addition,  and  even  at  the  fourth  a  small  quantity  of  precipi- 
tate was  thrown  down.  But  the  decomposition,  after  all,  was  not 
perfect,  for  the  quantity  of  magnesia  obtained  was  not  equal  to 
what  was  procured  by  other  methods, 

Subcarbonate  of  soda  or  potash  has  been  usually  employe^  to 
]>recipitate  magnesia  from  its  saline  combinations.  The  precipita- 
tion, however,  is  only  partial,  unless  an  excess  of  the  precipitant 
be  employed  (and  even  then,  perhap^  is  not  altogether  complete) ; 
and  as  this  excess  cannot  easily  be  estimated,  it  introduces  a  source 
of  error  in  estimating  the  quantity  of  muriate  of  soda  at  the  end  of 
the  operation,  against  which  it  is  not  easy  to  guard. 

(To  U  coNiftitiMi) 


Articlb  IV. 

On  the  Salts  composed  of  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Peropnde  qf£m^ 
By  Thomas  Thomson,  MD.  F.ILS. 

Thb  atomic  theory  has  occupied  the  attention  of  chemists  for  ^ 
short  a  time,  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  several  difficultiea 
occur  in  it  which  it  has  not  been  possible  hitherto  to  remove.  One 
of  these,  which  does  not  seem  the  least  important,  is  the  determi- 
nation of  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  those  metals  which  combine 
with  two  doses  of  oxygen,  having  to  each  other  the  ratio  of  two  to 
three.  This  is  the  case  with  sodiumj  iron,  nickel,  cobalt^  and 
several  others.  At  first  sight  the  determination  appears  ei^y.  The 
oxides  of  sodium  are  composed  as  follows : — 

1  protoxide  or  soda  of  6  sodium  +  2  oaqrgen 

2  peroxide  6  +3 

It  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  sodium  is  G, 
and  that  soda  is  a  compound  of  I  atom  sodium  +  2  atoms  oxygen  | 
and  the  peroxide  of  1  atom  sodium  +  3  atoms  otygen.  This  ac- 
cordingly is  the  (pinion  of  Dalton  and  Berzeliys.  It  was  the 
opinion  which  I  mysetf  adopted  in  the  tables  that  I  save  of  the 
weights  of  the  atoms  of  bodies  in  the  second  and  third  volumes  ot 
the  ^Amals  of  Philosophy. 
But  sulphate  of  soda  (abstracting  the  water  of  orysirilizatioD)  \b 

6 
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composed  of '5  sUlpharic  acid  +  4  soda,  or  of  10  sulphuric  acid  + 
8  soda.  Now  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  sulphuric  acid  being  5,  it 
b  obvious  that  if  we  consider  8  as  the  weignt  of  an  atom  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  soda  must  be  a  compound  of  2  atoms  sulphuric  acid 
1  atom  soda.  In  like  manner,  in  alt  the  neutral  salts  of  soda  one 
atom  of  the  alkali  will  be  ui^ited  with  two  atoms  of  add.  The  salts 
of  potash,  ammonia,  lime,  barytes,  strontian,  and  magnesia,  when 
neutral,  are  all  compounds  of  1  atom  acid  +  1  atom  base.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  singular  if  thie  salts  of  soda  should  constitute 
an  exception  to  what  appears  to  be  a  general  law,  namely,  that 
neutral  salts  are  compounds  of  one  atom  acid  and  one  atom  base. 

When  we  apply  Richter's  law  to  the  double  decomposition  of  salts 
of  soda  by  other  neutral  salts ;  namely,  that  the  new  salts  formed 
are  as  neutral  as  the  original  salts,  and  consequently  that  there  is  no 
unsaturated  residue  either  of  acid  or  base,  we  immediately  find  that 
«n  atom  of  soda  cannot  be  represented  by  '8,  but  that  its  true  weight 
must  be  4.  To  give  an  example :  Nitrate  of  barytes,  when  mixed 
with  sulphate  of  soda  in  the  requisite  proportion,  occasions  a  total 
decomposition  of  both  salts :  sulphate  of  barytes  and  nitrate  of  soda 
are  formed  both  neutral,  and  there  k  no  surplus  either  of  barytes  or 
9oda,  or  of  either  of  the  acids.  Now  nitrate  of  barytes  ia  com* 
posed  of 

Nitric  acid   6-75  or  1  atom 

fiarytes  9*75  1 

l^ulphate  of  barytes  of 

Sulphuric  acid  •..«••••  5*00  or  1  atom 
BaiTtes  975  I 

Hence  it  b  obvious  that,  in  order  to  decompose  16*5  by  weight  of 
nitrate  of  barytes,  we  must  employ  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  8od« 
containing  only  5  or  one  atom  of  sulphuric  acid ;  90  that  its  con-* 
stituents  must  be — 

Sulphuric  acid  •  •  •  •  5 

Soda  4 

It  is  plain  that  if  we  mix  together  9  parts  by  weight  of  sulphate 
of  soda  (supposing  the  water  removed)  and  16*5  parts  of  nitrate  of 
barytes,  we  shall  form  two  neutral  salts,  sulphate  of  huft/f^  aad 
nitrate  of  aoda.   The  weiglit  of  the  first  will  be*** 

Sulphuric  acid   5 

Baiytcs   9*75  ^ 

14*75 

and  the  weight  of  the  sepond— 

Nitric  acid  •  6*75 

Soda   4 

10*7* 

4  2 
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Id  this  decothpasition  there  was  present  an  atom  of  sulphuric  acid,- 
of  nitric  acid,  and  of  barytes.  It  is  plain  that  there  must  haFC  been' 
present,  likewise,  an  atom  of  soda.  But  if  so,  an  atom  of  soda 
must  weigh  4  ;  consequently  an  atom  of  sodium  must  weigh  3,  and- 
aoda  must  be  a  compound  of  1  atom  sodium  +  1  atom  oxygen. 
This  removes  the  anomaly  respecting  the  salts  of  soda ;  because,  if 
the  weight  of  an  atom  of  soda  be  4,  then  all  the  neutral  salts  are 
composed  of  1  atom  acid  +  I  atom  soda. 

But  as  the  oxygen  in  soda  is  to  the  oxygen  in  the  peroxide  of 
sodium  as  2  to  3,  it  is  obvious  that  if  soda  be  a  compound  of  1 
atom  sodium  +  1  atom  oxygen,  then  the  peroxide  of  sodium  must 
be  a  compound  of  1  atom  sodium  +  l-^  atom  oxygen.  Now  this 
b  as  great  a  difficulty  as  the  one  which  we  have  got  rid  of;  for 
from  the  very  nature  of  an  atom  it  is  impossible  to  admit  its 
divisibility. 

On  considering  the  subject  with  attention,  it  occurred  to  me  that- 
the  difficulty  would  disappear  if  we  considered  the  peroxide  of 
sodium  as  a  compound  of  two  atoms  sodium  and  3  atoms  oxygen* 
On  that  supposition  its  weight  would  be  represented  by  the  number 
9.  As  it  IS  difficult  to  obtain  the  peroxide  of  sodium  pure  in  any 
quantity,  and  as  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  compounds  of 
which  it  constitutes  a  part,  it  was  not  possible  to  put  thb  supposi-' 
tion,  as  far  as  sodium  is  concerned,  to  the  test  of  experiment ;  but 
iron,  as  far  sis  its  combinations  with  oxygen  are  concerned,  b  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  circumstances  as  sodium.  It  unites  with  two 
proportions  of  oxygen ;  and  the  oxygen  in  the  protoxide  is  to  that 
in  the  peroxide  as  2  to  S.  If  we  decompose  proto-sulphate  of  iron 
by  nitrate  of  barytes,  we  shall  find  that  the  weight  of  an  atom  of 
protoxide  of  iron  must  be  represented  by  the  number  4*5,  and  that 
the  weight  of  an  atom  of  iron  b  3*5.  If  we  suppose  peroxide  of 
iron  a  compound  of  two  atoms  iron  and  three  atoms  oxygen,  to  get 
rid  of  the  anomaly  of  the  half  atom,  it  is  plain  that  the  weight  of 
an  atom  of  peroxide  of  iron  must  be  10.  Now  as  peroxide  of  iron 
is  capable  of  uniting  with  acids,  and  forming  salts,  we  can  put  the 
^  supposition  that  its  weight  is  10  to  the  test  of  experiment. 

I  prepared  a  quantity  of  very  pure  crystals  of  proto-sulphate  of 
iron,  reduced  them  to  powder,  and  left  them  in  that  state  upon* 
blotting  paper  in  a  dry  room  till  they  were  quite  dry.  100  grains 
of  the  powder  were  then  dbsolved  in  distilled  water  acidulated  with 
nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  mass 
was  mixed  with  water,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  two  or  three 
times,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  of  the  nitric  acid  which  re- 
mained undecomposed ;  but  care  was  taken  not  to  raise  the  heat  so 
high  as  to  endanger  the  dissipation^  of  any  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 
The  dry  mass  had  a  red  colour,  and  an  intensely  astringent  taste. 
It  obviously  contained  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  combined 
with  the  protoxide  of  iron,  now  ccnvierted  into  peroxide  by  the 
agency  of  the  nitric  acid.   I  poured  a  quantity  of  water  on  it.  A 
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considerable  portion  dissolved,  constitjuting  a  red  liquid,  having  an 
intensely  astringent  taste.  There  remained  at  the  same  time  undis^, 
solved  a  tasteless  powder,  having  an  orange  colour,  and  not  altered 
by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  red  licjuid,  being  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  residue  left  in  the  open  air,  speedily  deliquesped 
into  a  red  astringent  liquid. 

Now  100  grains  of  crystallized  proto-sulphate  of  iron  are  com- 
posed of  , 

Anhydrous  salt   55 

Water   45 

100 

The  55  grains  of  anhydrous  salt  are  composed  of 

Sulphuric  acid    28-9473 

Protoxide  of  iron   26-0527 

55-0000 

The  protoxide  of  iron  being  converted  into  peroxide,  its  weight 
would  become  equal  to  that  of  the  sulphuric  acid ;  so  that  the  con- 
stituents of  the  two  compounds  obtained,  taken  together,  must 
have  been 

Sulphuric  acid   28*9473 

Peroxide  of  iron    28-9473 

57-8946 

For  the  sake  of  greater  perspicuity,  let  us  suppose  the  weight  of 
these  two  constituents  to  be  100,  or  50  sulphuric  acid  +  50  per- 
oxide. 

I  found  the  weight  of  the  insoluble  powder  exactly  one-third  of 
that  of  the  soluble  salt ;  so  that  the  weight  of 

The  insoluble  powder  was  25 

The  soluble  salt  75 

100 

I  dissolved  the  insoluble  powder  in  muriatic  acid,  precipitated  the 
sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  muriate  of  barytes,  and  the  peroxide  of 
iron  by  means  of  ammonia.  The  weight  of  these  constituents  was 
as  follows:— 

Sulphuric  acid   •  5 

Peroxide  of  iron  •  •  •  •  20 

"25 

The  soluble  salt,  being  treated  in  the  same  way,  yielded  the  fol-- 
lowing  constituents : — 

Sulphuric  acid  ••••••••  45  or  15 

Peroxide  of  iron  30  10 

"75 .  «r  . 
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We  perceWe  at  once  that  the  insoluble  salt  contained  twice  the 
weight  of  iron,  and  only  one-third  the  weight  of  sulphuric  acid^ 
that  existed  in  the  soluble  salt.  Jf  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  per- 
oxide of  iron  be  10,  then  the  insoluble  powder  will  be  a  compound 
of  1  atom  acid  +  2  atoms  peroxide,  and  the  soluble  salt  a  com- 
pound of  3  atoms  acid  +  1  atom  peroxide.  ITiese  analyses,  I 
conceive,  demonstrate  that  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  peroxide  of 
iron  is  10.  Hence  I  think  we  may  conclude  that  all  those  oxides 
which  are  to  the  oxides  immediately  below  them  in  the  proportion 
dt  their  oxygen  as  3  to  2  are  compounds  of  2  atoms  base  +  3 
atoms  oxygen.  This  supposition  will  remove  a  very  considerable 
difficulty,  hitherto  perplexing  the  atomic  theory. 

The  metals  to  which  this  law  applies  are, 

1.  Sodium,  4.  Cobalt, 

2.  Nickel,  5.  Cerium. 
9*  Iron, 

The  weight  of  an  atom  of  ^h,  according  to  die  most  accuratf 
experiments  hitherto  made,  is  as  follows : — 

Sodium  •  •  •  ^  S 

Nickel   3-375 

Iron   3-5 

Cobalt   3'«25 

Cerium  5*75 

The  protoxides  of  these  metals,  b^ing  compounds  of  1  atom  metal 
+  1  atom  oxygen,  naust  he  of  the  following  weights : — 

Soda  4 

Frotoxide  of  nickel  4'375 

 iron    4*5 

n — .  cobalt  4*«25 

eerium   €75 

The  peroxides,  being  compounds  of  2  atoms  metal  +  3  atoms 
oxygen,  must  weigh  as  follows  : — 

Peroxide  of  ^ium   ^ 

 '     nipkcl  * .  ^'75 

"  iron  .10 

^  cobalt..  10-25 

'"—m  —  cerium   14'5 

Besides  the  two  persulphates  of  iron  analyzed  in  this  paper,  there 
is  a  third  persulphate,  which  may  be  formed  hy  digesting  peroxide 
of  iron  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  A  white  paste  is  formed^ 
which  I  consider  as  a  hydrated  persulphate.  But  ttier?  is  no  meanf 
of  subjecting  it  to  apalysb,  because,  when  water  is  poured  upon  it^ 
two  salts  are  formed,  /one  of  which  dissolves  in  tbe^  water,  and  the 
other  remains  iodthe  state  of  an  insoluble  powider.^  I  think  it  not 
improbable  that  two  other  compounds  of  sulphuric  acid  and  per- 
Ajude  of  iroa  exist;  oamel/i  one  ^onsistipg  of  1  atom  acid  ^  1 
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atom  peitncide  united  togf  ther^  and  one  consisting  of  2  atoms  acid 
•f  1  atom  peroxide.  The  second  of  these  I  think  I  have  made ; 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  satisfiactory  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  other.  The  persulphates  of  iron,  then^  are  probably 
four  in  number : — 

1.  Subbipersulphate,  composed  of  1  atom  acid  +  2  atoms  peroxide. 

2.  Persulphate   +1 

3.  Bipersulphate   2  +1 

4.  Tripersulphate   3  +1 

In  converting  proto-sulphate  of  iron  into  persulphate  by  means 
of  nitric  acidy  a  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  apt  to  make  its 
escape.  Considerable  attention,  therefore,  is  necessary  in  order  to 
obtain  the  above  results.  1  have,  however,  repeated  the  experi- 
ment several  times,  and  have  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  pro* 
portions  which  1  have  given. 


Article  V. 

Memoir  on  the  Mode  of  exploring  the  Interior  of  Africa.   By  H, 
Edmonston^  Esq.  Surgeon,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.* 

The  different  expeditions  set  on  foot  of  late  years  for  exploring 
the  interior  of  Africa  are  such  as  do  honour  to  this  age  and  country, 
and  leave  us  room  only  for  regret  that  the  success  has  been  so  little 
commensurate  to  the  exertions  so  repeatedly  made. 

Yet  if  the  causes  of  failure  .be  cafefelly  and  candidly  examinecT, 
there  will  be  reason  to  suspect  that  some  of  them  are  not  fairly 
ascribable  to  the  nature  of  the  enterprize  in  itself;  and  at  all  events 
there  are  others  wiiich,  with  attention,  might  have  been  prevented 
or  avoided. 

These  and  similar  reflections  have  often  occurred  to  my  mind^ 
more  especially  since  I  have  read  in  the  periodical  journals  and 
newspapers  of  the  outfit  and  sailing  of  the  two  expeditions  destined 
to  penetrate  into  Africa  by  the  rivers  Gambia  and  Congo.  And, 
Sir,  as  you  were  among  the  first  to  give  to  the  world  the  journal  of 
Isaaco  respecting  the  probable  fete  of  Mungo  Park,  and  as  you 
appear  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  subject,  I  hope  you  will  not 
consider  the  following  observations  altogether  misplaced  in  the 
Annals  of  Philosophy. 

Some  may  think  that  little  loss  would  have  been  sustained  had  ! 
kept  these  remarks  to  myself;  and  in  aH  probaUlity  I  should  have 

*  Thii  memoir  was  originally  wrttteo  aot  very  long^  after  the  two  expedllioiit 
■nder  Mi^or  Peddie  and  Captain  Tuckey  sailed  for  Africa.  Bat  as  tbe  specula- 
tions which  it  contains  have  not  been  materially  affected  by  the  result.of  those.e»> 
peditionsy  it  is  Inserted  here  almost  without  alteration. 
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done  so,  seeing  that  the  voyagers  have  already  gODe  on  their  desti- 
nation, and  consequently  that  nothing  in  my  power  to  advance  as 
mere  matter  of  opinion  can  have  any  effect  in  counteracting  what,  I 
fear,  we  shall  one  day  have  reason  to  pronounce  an  ill-judged  and 
most  imprudent  measure.  But  I  observe  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Review  an  intimation  that  the  son  of  Mungo  Park,  ani- 
mated by  the  filial  enthusiasm  of  Telemachus,  waits  but  for  "  the 
coming  on  of  time,"  to  go  in  quest  of  his  father,  whom  his  hopes 
represent  to  him  as  still  alive.  The  idea  of  this,  I  own,  aiTects  me 
powerfully ;  and  it  is  chiefly  in  the  view  that  they  may  operate  as 
cautions  to  him  that  I.  have  determined  on  submitting  my  thoughts 
to  the  public.  I  doubt  not  that  those  who  are,  or  shall  be,  his 
advisers,  are  thoroughly  •  aware  of  all  the  perils  of  such  an  exploit: 
Still  the  suggestions  of  even  a  common  observer  are  sometimes 
worth  attending  to. 

Perhaps  some  apology  is  required  of  me  for  expressing  myself 
with  such  freedom  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  do,  on  account  of  the 
appearance  which  it  may  have  of  unnecessarily  wounding  the  feel- 
ings of  those  left  behind.  But  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  believe 
any  thing  else,  than  that  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  intrepid 
voyagers  have  made  up  their  minds  to  the  worst  that  can  happen. 
It  is  impossible  to  meditate  for  a  moment  on  the  character  of  the 
enterprize,  or  to  peruse  attentively  the  last  journal  of  Park,  without 
being  fearfully  impressed  with  the  dangers  to  which  all  are  exposed 
who  attempt  to  follow  his  footsteps. 

.  ]Ppr  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  I  shall  divide  my  remarks  into  three 
parts. 

The ^rst  will  comprehend  those  objections  which  are  more  parti- 
Gularly  applicable  to. the  manner  in  which  Park's  last  expedition  was 
conducted. 

The  second,  those  objections  which  apply  with  force  to  all  mili- 
tary expeditions  whatever. 

The  third  will  contain  some  suggestions  respecting  what  appears 
to  be  the  most  practicable  and  feasible  method  of  exploring  the 
cpptinenj:  of  Africa. 

First,  thpn,  as  to  the  management  of  Park's  last  expedition. 

Where  there  is  much  to  call  forth  our  sympathy,  sorrow,  and 
^dmix^ation.  it  is  an  ungracious  duty  to  point  out  any  grounds  of 
censure.  But  truth,  and  the  safety  of  future  adventurers^  require 
that,  if  tbey  must,  like  Park,  fall  victims  to  their  zeal  and  spirit^ 
they  may  at  least  avoid  participating  in  some  of  his  errors. 

The  very  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  material  circumstance,  that 
strikes  us  is  the  complete  miscalculation  with  respect  to  the  difficul- 
ties to  be  met  with,  and  the  means  by  which  they  were  to  be 
obviated.  Park  seems  to  have  laboured  under  the  unlucky  miscon- 
ception that  a  cofile  composed  of  50  armed  persons,  their  guides, 
baggage,  beasts  of  burthen,  and  provender,  could  move  as  rapidly 
thrdu^  the  country  as  h?  had  dpne  on  a  foriper  occasion  with  only 
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his  guide  and  a  negro  boy.  In  consequence  of  unexpected  difficul- 
ties, many  of  them  such  as  his  utmost  endeavours  were  inadequate 
to  surmount,  the  unhealthy  season  came  upon  him  when  he  had 
but  half  finished  his  land  journey  previous  to  his  embarkation  on  the 
Niger.  Rather  than  wait  at  Pisania  till  the  unfavourable  season  was 
completely  over,  when  he  might  have  set  out  with  the  earliest  return 
of  dry  weather,  he  resolved  to  attempt  what  was  barely  possible, 
even  supposing  every  thing  to  have  gone  on  prosperously.  To  this 
unfortunate  resolution,  by  which  at  the  very  outset  the  whole  result 
was  put  to  the  utmost  hazard,  are  perhaps  to  be  attributed  all,  or 
many  of  the  disasters  which  befel  the  expedition  previous  to  his 
arrival  at  Bambakoo,  on  the  Niger.  This  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  it  could  not  be  said  to  be  necessary.  Government  and 
the  country  placed  such  entire  reliance  on  his  judgment  and  ardour, 
that  a  few  weeks  or  months  would  have  made  no  difference.  He 
might  have  taken  his  own  time.  How  precious  that  time  was,  and 
how  usefully  it  might  have  been  spent  in  making  prudential  ar- 
rangements, it  is  now  as  vain  as  it  is  painful  to  contemplate.  But, 
unhappily,  be  appeared  to  have  been  hurried  away  by  an  enthusiasm 
little  short  of  infatuation,  and  to  be  buoyed  up  with  expectations 
which  his  own  experience  should  have  told  him  were  altogether 
visionary,  and  which  no  circumstances  could  at  that  time  justify. 
So  fully  was  he  under  the  influence  of  this  impression,  that  we  find 
him,  previous  to  his  setting  ofl^,  writing  to  his  wife  and  friends  in  a 
strain  of  certainty,  as  if  the  term  of  the  journey  could  be  antici- 
pated with  all  the  exactness  of  an  East  India  voyage. 

One  very  bad  effect  which  the  unseasonable  period  of  com- 
mencing his  travels  produced  was,  that  it  compelled  him,  after  he 
began  to  perceive  the  time  passing  off,  to  post  through  the  country 
with  a  degree  of  speed  which  must  of  itself  have  been  sufficient  to 
kindle  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  Moors,  and  prevented  him 
from  paying  that  attention  to  his  sick  which  their  situation  required. 
We  find  Isaaco,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  on  every  account  less 
occasion  to  halt,  tarrying  some  days  with  a  chief,  on  jjurpose  to 
convince  him  that  he  had  no  sinister  object  in  view,  by  which  means 
he  at  once  secured  his  confidence. 

Park  had  likewise  too  lofty  notions  of  the  superiority  of  his  fire- 
arms over  the  numbers  and  weapons  of  the  natives.  Though  inex- 
pert marksmen,  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  are  far  from  being 
ignorant  of  the  use  of  gunpowder. 

One  very  glaring  mistake  into  which  he  allowed  himself  to  fall 
was  not  conforming  to  the  manner  of  the  country  in  the  article  of 
dress.  Indeed,  it  has  always  been  to  me  a  matter  of  extreme  sur- 
prise what  little  attention  has  generally  been  paid  by  British  tra- 
vellers to  points  which  are  in  appearance  trivial,  but  in  reality  are 
most  important.  From  some  mistaken  conceptions  or  other,  they 
for  the  most  part  deem  it  quite  beneath  their  consideration  to  ac- 
<*ommodate  themselves  to  the  habits  and  institutions  of  other  people, 
orbicularly  of  semibarbarous  tribes,  amongst  whom  an  opposite 
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coDduct  is  sometimes  of  the  greatest  service.  With  polished 
people,  the  necessity  for  this  adaptation  is  less  ;  hut  amongst  half 
civilized  trihes,  a  conformity  to  prejudices  and  peculiarities  is  indis- 
pensable, if  the  traveller  be  desirous  of  avoiding  inconveniences 
and  hardships  innumerable. 

In  no  respect  is  this  disregard  more  generally  conspicuous,  or  the 
observance  more  necessary,  than  in  the  article  of  dress.  One  can 
scarcely  restrain  a  smile  when  one  finds  such  a  man  as  Park  in  his 
first  expedition  higgling  with  Mansong,  King  of  Bambarra^  about 
his  best  coat^  probably  made  by  some  fashionable  London  tailor ! 
After  landing  in  Africa^  or  at  least  after  parting  with  Dr.  Laidtey  at 
Pisania,  what  had  he  to  do  with  clothes  cut  after  the  Bend-street 
fashion  ?  Had  Mansong  stripped  him  of  his  European  dress,  and 
given  him  the  African  habit  in  exchange,  he  had  rendered  him  the 
greatest  possible  service,  and  probably  might  have  secured  by  that 
means  the  success  of  the  enterprize. 

Foreign  travellers,  and  particularly  the  French,  appear  to  under- 
stand these  matters  better  than  we  do.  Pages  not  only  adopted  the 
dress,  and  complied  as  far  as  possible  with  the  customs  of  those 
among  whom  he  journied,  but  he  was  at  pains  to  prepare  himself 
beforehand,  by  voluntarily  subjecting  his.  constitution  to  such  hard- 
ships and  privations  as  he  was  likctly  to  encounter,  by  which  means 
he  obtained  unusual  facilities  in  the  prosecution  of  hb  researches. 

Volney  assumed  the  turban,  and  other  parts  of  the  Turkish 
attire.  Sonnini  takes  frequent  occasion  to  mention  the  insults  and 
dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed  in  Egypt,  when  the  least  remiss- 
ness  in  this  respect  was  practised.  Even  our  countryman  Bruce  felt 
the  necessity  and  advantage  of  attending  to  these  particulars :  As 
he  had  in  the  Barbary  States  seldom  quitted  the  Arab  dress,  he  re- 
tained it  on  landing  in  Egypt,  in  order  to  mislead  the  inquisitive 
spirit  of  the  populace,  who  mistook  him  under  the  disguise  for  a 
Mugrebin,  or  Barbary  Arab.'*    (Preface  to  Bruce's  Travels.^ 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  an  individual  possessing  a  knowledge  of 
the  language,  and  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  country,  might 
frequently  pass  through  unnoticed,  while  another,  habited  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  engage  the  utmost  attention  of  the  natives,  would 
be  exposed  to  all  the  vexations  and  delays  which  the  satisfying  of 
ignorant  and  suspicious  curiosity  must  continually  produce.  Of 
this  we  liave  repeated  instances  in  the  histories  of  all  travellers,  and 
of  Park  himself,  both  in  his  first  and  second  journey ;  yet  did 
he  neglect  to  profit  by  what  he  must  have  observed,  and  equipped 
himself,  and  probably  all  his  retinue,  in  the  British  uniform. 

One  decided  disadvantage  attending  nonconformity  in  dress  is^ 
that  it  holds  out  to  the  natives  an  irresistible  allurement  to  thefc. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  notice  the  great  value  which  Euro[)ean 
articles  of  dress  bear  in  Africa,  and  the  desire  which  barbarians 
universally  have  for  particular  things,  not  because  they  are  useful^ 
but  merely  because  they  are  strange.  Accordingly,  many  of  the 
depredations  committed  on  Peurlc  had  his  clothing  ios  then:  chief 
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object:  and  such  were  the  attractioifs  of  efen  the. buttons  of  his 
waistcoat)  that  he  often' had  recourse  to  them  as  valuable  media  of 
exchange  for  food,  lodging,  and  other  considerations  of  the  last 
iiiiportance. 

Another  unfavourable  circumstance,  not  however  to  be  laid 
altogether  to  Park's  charge,  was  the  nature  of  the  force  under  hb 
command.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  different  parts  of  hb  journal 
he  speaks  of  OldJames,  and  Old  Rowe,  and  of  one  MacmillaR^ 
who  had  been  thirty-one  years  a  soldier,  much  addicted  to  the 
bottle,  and  so  on.  Thb  shows  but  too  clearly  the  very  unsuitable 
materials  from  which  he  had  to  make  his  selection. 

The  very  incident  of  hb  hoisting  the  British  flag  when  he  em-* 
barked  at  Sansanding,  though  to  all  appearance  amusing,  and  of 
little  moment,  I  cannot  help  regarding  as  a  fatally  injudicious 
measure.  An  object  so  singularly  strange,  along  with  the  very 
unusual  rig  of  the  canoe,  the  joliba  being  a  schooner^  must  have 
powerfully  attracted  the  notice  of  the  natives  on  both  aides  of  the 
river,  all  the  way  as  he  went  down,  many  of  whom  he  must  have 
offended  irreconcileably  by  omitting  to  pay  them  their  customary 
dues.  -  Had  it  not  been  for  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  hb  canoe  might  have  passed  a  considerable  extent  of 
the  Niger  unobserved,  and  consequently  unmolested.  Gliding 
along  with  the  wind  and  tide  at  the  rate  of  more  than  six  miles  aa 
hour,  he  might  have  even  outsped  rumour  itself,  and  been  the 
first  to  announce  his  own  arrival  at  the  different  places. 

It  would  seem,  likewise,  from  the  testimony  of  Amadou  Fatouma, 
that,  after  passing  the  eastern  frontier  of  Bambarra,  either  from  the 
hostility  of  the  country,  from  his  impatience  to  advance,  or  pro* 
bably  from  desperation,  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  almost  all  his 
companions,  he  ceased  to  employ  those  arts  of  conciliation  which 
he  knew  so  well  how  to  practise,  and  which  had  hitherto  carried 
him  through  so  prosperously,  but  made  use  of  that  resistance  when 
hb  company  haa  dwindled  to  five  or  six  individuals,  which  he  had 
never  resorted  to.when  guarded  by  50  healthy  soldiers. 

There  remains  one  defect  from  which  he  cannot  be  so  easily 
excusedf  and  that  b  hb  imperfect  proficiency  in  the  African 
Arabic* 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  grounds  of  objection  that  may,  I 
should  hope,  without  any  reproach  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious 
and  lamented  Park,  be  uiged  against  the  manner  in  which  bis  last 
mission  was  conducted.  Arising  out  of  fhe  events  which  occurred 
during  both,  hb  journeys,  as  well  as  out  of  the  general  subject,  and 
the  hbtories  of  other  writers,  are  those  objections  which  I  now 
purpose  to  offer  against  military  expeditions  of  every  description. 

Of  all  the  schemes  hitherto  projected,  that  of  forcing  a  passage 
into  the  centre  of  Africa  ever  appeared  to  me  amongst  the  wildest 
and  most  impracticable.  That  a  person  of  Park's  ss^acity  should 
hsve  originally  suggested  such  a  proposal;  that  the  African  Associa.^ 
tioQ  should  for  ^moment  have  entertained  it  j  but,  above  «)l»tbat  the 
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Government  should  have  sanctioned  it,  seems  altogether  unac- 
countable. 

It  wasy  therefore,  devoutly  to  have  been  hoped  and  expected  that 
the  disastrous  termination  of  Park's  last  journey  had  for  ever  de- 
cided the  opinion  of  those  in  power  against  any  similar  expedition 
for  the  future.  In  this  belief  I  had  earnestly  indulged,  even  whea 
it  was  made  known  that  two  separate  missions  had  taken  their  de- 
parture for  Africa ;  for  I  was  at  pains  to  persuade  myself  that  they 
were  to  consist  of  the  officers  themselves,  and  perhaps  their  ser- 
vants :  nor  was  1  undeceived  in  this  particular  till  I  saw  it  announced 
in  the  newspapers  that  recruits  from  the  Guards  had  actually  sailed 
to  reinforce  the  detachments  already  in  Africa. 

Though  the  voice  of  an  individual  is  not  likely  to  induce  the 
higher  powers  to  Retrace  the  steps  that  have  been  already  taken,  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  one  to  offer  his  sentiments  when  his  intention  in 
so  doing  is  avowedly  good ;  and,  Sir,  if  they  be  held  worthy  of 
publicity  by  those  who,  like  yourself,  are  the  organs  of  information 
to  the  world,  they  may  prove  the  means  of  preventing  similar 
hazards  and  losses  from  being  hereafter  incurred. 

In  the  present  instance  I  feel  the  more  strongly  disposed  to  adopt 
this  course,  because  the  Editor  of  Park's  last  Journal  argues 
strenuously  for  a  military  expedition,  and  deems  himself  counte- 
nanced and  justified  by  the  high  professional  authority  of  Major 
General  Gordon. 

The  radical  objection  to  every  plan  of  this  sort  would  seem  to  be 
the  offensive  ana  hostile  appearance  which  it  must  assume  in  the 
eyes  of  any  people,  be  they  savage  or  civilized.  What  can  be  more 
outrageous  to  a  people,  or  more  inconsistent  in  itself,  than  for  a 
band  of  armed  men  to  land  in  a  country,  and  to  insist  on  marching 
from  one  extremity  of  it  to  the  other,  professing  all  the  while  the 
most  friendly  intention,  yet  threatening  to  make  their  way  good  by 
force,  if  interrupted  or  opposed  ? 

That  Park  was  able  by  dint  of  his  admirable  presence  of  mind  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  the  natives  up  to  a  certain  date  is  truly 
astonishing.  But  it  adds  very  little  strength  to  the  general  argu- 
Aient.  The  distance  from  the  coast  to  his  place  of  embarkation  on 
the  Niger  was  comparatively  short,  and  in  some  degree  within  reach 
of  the  coast.  The  same  countries  are  daily  traversed  by  slatees  and 
merchants,  and  the  natives  might  readily  enough  imagine  that  ven- 
geance would  overtake  them,  should  any  injury  be  inflicted  on  the 
travellers.  But  such  apprehensions  would  gradually  lose  their  force 
as  the  distance  from  the  coast  became  greatly  increased,  particularly 
after  passing  beyond  the  kingdoms  of  Tombuctoo  and  Houssa, 
which  appear  to  be  the  farthest  limits  even  of  Moorish  travellers  in 
the  direction  of  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia;  and,  arriving  among 
tribes  that  had  never  seen  a  white  man.  In  proof  of  this,  if  Amadou 
Fatouma  is  to  be  believed,  and  I  admit  that  the  reasons  for  giving 
implicit  credit  to  his  tale  are  not  very  convincing,  it  was  not  till 
Park  had  passed  through  those  territories  which  may  be  considered 
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as  bordering  on^  or  immediately  adjacent  to^  the  coast^  that  he  met 
with  much  serious  annoyance. 

If  it  be  alleged,  as  Park  himself  alleges,  that  these  tribes  are  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  large  coffles  continually  passing  by,  and  there^ 
fore  would  not  deem  it  extraordinary  to  see  a  cavalcade  of  this  kind; 
it  maybe  replied  that  they  are  accustomed  to  see  Moors,  and  people 
like  themselves,  engaged  in  peaceable  occupations,  and  after  paymg 
the  stated  tribute.  They  never  behold  an  armed  force,  composed 
of  Christian  white  men,  differing  in  dress,  complexion,  manners, 
and  appearance,  prepared,  and  sometimes  threatening,  to  dispute 
their  authority.  Such  an  exhibition  could  not  fail  to  awaken  dis- 
trust and  revenge  in  the  minds  of  any  people,  ^nd  especially  of  a 
people  who  could  not  by  any  explanation  be  made  to  comprehend 
the  object  of  such  a  visit.  The  states  adjoining  the  coast  mighty 
from  fear  or  interest,  judge  it  expedient  to  let  them  pass ;  but  those 
nations  more  distant,  and  who  are  not  so  dependant  on  trade  for 
their  advantages,  would  have  no  such  inducements,  and  would  in 
dl  probability  view  the  matter  according  to  the  dictates  of  feeling 
and  reason.  If  so,  how  could  they  help  entertaining  the  most  un- 
easy apprehensions,  on  seeing  such  a  body  entering  their  capitals, 
often  too  without  so  much  as  leave  either  asked  or  granted  ?  In  this 
point  of  view  the  explanation  given  by  Park  to  the  Ambassadors  of 
Mansong,  King  of  Bambarra,  respecting  the  objects  of  his  journey, 
seems  to  have  been  very  incautious.  He  distinctly  told  them  that 
he  meant  to  endeavour  to  open  channels  of  trade,  by  which  the 
Moorish  merchants  might  be  undersold  in  the  African  markets. 
This  might  be  agreeable  enough  intelligence  to  the  negro  popula- 
tion; but  to  the  Moors  it  must  have  been  the  reverse^  and  must 
have  exposed  him  to  their  utmost  vengeance. 

Observe  with  what  jealousy  the  natives  of  some  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  havie  generally  regarded  all  attempts  to  advance  into  the  in- 
terior, and  how  dearly  navigators  have  sometimes  paid  for  their 
temerity,  although  they  have  had  to  explore  small  islands  only,  and 
under  protection  of  the  very  muzzles  of  their  own  cannon.  Can  it 
be  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  Africa  have  in  them 
less  of  mistrust  and  revenge,  or  indeed  of  those  feelings  and  passions 
of  our  common  nature  which  must  on  an  occasion  of  this  sort  be 
immediately  called  into  action  ? 

But  though  the  negroes,  who  are  a  mild  and  inoffensive  race, 
should  overlook  the  aggression,  which,  by  the  bye,  is  the  most  ex- 
travagant supposition  that  can  be  made,  the  implacable  Moors,  who 
in  almost  all  the  African  states  possess  the  predominant  power,  and 
who  look  upon  all  foreigners,  and  especially  Christians,  with  an  eye 
of  suspicion  and  detestation,  would  not  be  so  easily  satisfied. 

Park,  in  his  first  journal,  says  that  Mansong,  the  negro  King  of 
Bambarra,  did  not  consider  himself  safe  from  his  turbulent  Moorish 
subjects.  If  the  King  with  all  his  power  was  not  sufficiently  pro- 
tected, how  could  a  handful  of  men  protect  themselves? 

6h<Hild  'it  be  urged  that  caravans  travel  through  Arabia  and 
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E^gypt,  and  over  immense  tracts  in  Africa^  with  the  country  around 
them  hostile,  it  is  answered  that  thej  traverse  the  deserts,  or  pasa 
through  small  vUlages  or  groups  of  tents,  scattered  here  and  there, 
which  can  present  no  effectual  opposition.  The  wandering  Arabs 
are  all  divided  into  parties,  and  spread  over  a  vast  extent  They 
act  in  small  bodies  only,  detached  and  independent.  There  are  but 
few  chances  that  the  caravan  will  meet  with  more  than  one  of  these 
at  a  time,  and  for  one  it  is  generally  an  equal  match.  But  granting 
this  argument  its  utmost  weight,  the  caravans,  with  all  these  advan-i 
tages,  are  often  attacked  by  Sie  Arabs  of  the  desert,  plundered,  and 
destroyed. 

In  Africa,  in  the  direction  of  the  Gambia  and  Niger,  a  caravan 
bas  to  make  its  way  through  countries  in  many  parts  teeming  with 
inhabitants,  and  through  towns  and  cities,  the  residence  of  princes^ 
and  the  seats  of  regal  power. 

A  very  mistaken  idea  prevails  in  respect  to  the  power  of  the 
Africans  to  resbt  successfully  an  European  force  such  as  Park  car* 
lied  with  him.  There  is  nothing  in  Park's  narrative  to  encourage 
such  a  notion.  Though  but  little  capable  of  regularly  opposing  io 
the  field  an  European  force  of  almost  any  magnitude,  they  are  not 
Without  numerous  sources  of  annoyance.  According  to  Amadou 
Fatouma,  the  passage  down  the  Niger  was  frequently  interrupted  by 
skirmishing,  and  even  hard  fighting,  with  the  natives,  in  one 
place.  Park  informs  us  that  the  slatee,  or  Governor  (tf  their 
towns  (in  the  kingdom  of  Neola)  exacts  customs  to  a  great  amount 
from  all  the  coffles ;  and  if  refused,  they  join  together  and  plunder 
them.'*  In  another  place  he  says  that  Mansa  Kussan  threatened 
to  plunder  them  if  they  advanced  without  paying  the  customary 
tribute/'  And  again  we  observe,  no  farther  inland  than  Gadoo  and 
Fouladoo,  the  natives  <^  wearing  a  hostile  appearance,  having  heard 
that  the  white  men  were  to  pass,  that  they  were  very  sickly,  and 
unable  to  make  any  resistance,  or  to  defend  the  immense  wealth  in 
their  possession." 

One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  a  military  expedition  is  the 
almost  insuperable  difficulty  of  moving  large  bodies  through  coun- 
tries unprovided  with  all  accommodation  or  means  of  transport.  To 
such  an  extent  did  this  inconvenience  operate,  that  Park,  instead 
of  being  able  to  pursue  the  proper  objects  of  the  expedition,  was 
obliged,  even  bdfore  his  compank)ns  began  to  drop  around  him,  to 
toil  like  a  slave,  carrying  the  baggage,  driving  the  asses,  and  pro- 
viding against  the  multiplying  embarrassments  which  the  cum- 
brous form  alone  of  the  expedition  created. 

Beasts  of  burthen,  in  apy  adequate  numbers,  seem  to  be  unob* 
tainable ;  and,  even  when  procured,  cannot  be  kept  together,  nor 
can  provender  be  had  in  sufficient  quantity^  without  incredible 
labour  and  expense. 

^  Another  inconvenience,  of  no  small  moment,  attending^  the 
movement  of  a  very  large  coffle  of  thb  kind,  is  the  heavy  tribnte 
^nce  pliable  to  the  native  prinoes.  Isaaco's  taxea  wcr^mere 
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trifles^  compared  with  the  liberal  custom,  or  rather  munificent 
presents  every  where  lavishly  dealt  out  by  Park.  This  mistaken 
splendour^  instead  of  satisfying,  was,  as  we  may  naturally  conceive, 
often  the  cause  of  rendering  the  demands  more  exorbitant.  These 
fiscal  charges,  regularly  rated,  must  be  as  punctually  paid  as  at  our 
own  custom-houses ;  and  they  are  always  proportioned  to  the  size 
and  apparent  value  of  the  coffle. 

There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  traces  of  a  road,  and  sometimea 
not  even  a  pathway,  in  any  part  of  the  country;  so  that  the  pro- 
posal of  Park's  Editor  of  making  the  escort  go  by  separate  detach* 
ments,  through  a  country  having  no  roads,  and  the  topography  of 
which  is  utterly  unknown,  appears  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 
chimerical;  and  could  be  attended  with  no  other  effect,  that  I  am 
able  to  perceive,  than  that  of  multiplying  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  in  a  ratio  even  exceeding  that  of  the  number  of  detach- 
inents. 

The  soldiers  composing  a  military  expedition  must  of  course 
volunteer  their  services.  The  principle  of  implicit  obedience  is  thus 
to  a  certain  degree  weakened ;  and  even  were  it  otherwise,  the 
means  of  enforcing  rigid  discipline  are  necessarily  wanting.  The 
olgects  of  the  enterprize  cannot  possibly  be  made  plain  to  illiterate 
soldiers.  Unlooked-for  obstacles  soon  damp  their  ardour ;  tlie  wish 
to  avoid  difficulties  overcomes  every  other  consideration ;  they  either 
lag  behind  on  pretence  of  sickness,  or  desert  altogether.  Of  this 
there  is  an  abundance  of  instances  in  Park's  Journal ;  and  it  b  pro- 
bable it  must  eveir  be  the  case  with  soldiers,  unless  held  down  by 
the  strong  arm  of  power,  or  animated  by  the  prospect  of  plunder^ 
the  sound  of  victory,  or  the  hope  of  a  much  greater  reward  thaa 
the  nature  of  the  exploit  will  admit  of  their  receiving. 

Even  the  very  circumstance  of  the  corps  from  which  the  soldiers 
must  be  drafted  is  likely  to  defeat  the  object  in  view.  If  from  one 
on  a  home  station,  and  consequently  admitting  a  choice  of  the 
finest  men,  the  great  probability  is,  that  the  climate  to  which  they 
are  uninured  will  prove  &tal.  If  from  a  corps  already  at  one  of  the 
forts  00  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  age,  constitutions,  and  character^ 
of  the  men,  are  not  such  as  to  encourage  sanguine  hopes  of  success. 
They  have  in  general  been  transferred  to  these  remote  stations 
either  for  misconduct  or  for  crimes. 

Park's  Editor,  on  the  authority  of  General  Gordon,  suggests  the 
propriety  of  enlisting  volunteers  from  the  three  companies  of  blacka 
serving  in  the  Royal  African  Corps  stationed  on  the  coast.  But  it 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  Park,  in  a  letter  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonial  Department,  states  that  no  inducement 
could.prevail  on  a  single  negro  to  accompany  him.''  And  though 
they  should  be  induced,  by  what  means  could  they  be  withheld 
from  deserting  to  their  friends  as  they  happened  to  arrive  in  their 
native  districts? 

To  have  several  leading  men,  as  Park's  Editor  suggests,  would 
lead  to  disagreement,  and  probably  frustrate  the  design  at  some 
critical  ]^rio4  of  its  progress. 
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Not  to  dwell  with  two  much  minuteness  on  difficulties,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  very  rank  at  which  the  officers  who  have 
gone  on  these  missions  have  arrived  gives  indication  of  their  unfit- 
ness in  regard  to  age.  To  send  men  somewhat  advanced  in  life  is 
to  send  them  to  almost  certain  death.  None  but  men  in  the  fulness 
of  youth  and  vigour  ought  to  be  appointed  to  so  arduous  an  attempt. 

In  the  memoir  of  Park's  life  prefixed  to  the  Journal,  we  are  m- 
formed  that  Major  Rennelj  himself  a  military  character,  and,  from  his 
profound  knowledge  of  the  subject,  fully  capable  of  estimating  the 
force  of  every  argument,  was  so  struck  with  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  attending  the  expedition,  that  he  earnestly  dissuaded  Park 
from  engaging  in  so  hazardous  an  enterprize.'^  The  opinion  of  such 
a  judgCj  in  himself  a  host^  is  of  the  highest  importance ;  and  had 
we  been  informed  that  persuasions  so  strongly  urged,  had^  as  is 
probable,  a  particular  reference  to  the  military  character  of  the 
expedition,  it  would  have  efiectually  superseded  what  I  have 
written ;  and  thus  your  readers  would  have  been  spared  the  trouble 
of  reading  the  long,  and  1  am  afraid  tedious  memoir.  But  th» 
information^  for  some  reason  or  other,  has  been  omitted. 

(To  b€  eontimud,) 


Article  VI. 

Olservations  on  the  Organ  called  Spur  in  the  Omithorhinckus 
Paradoxus,   By  M.  H.  de  Blainville.* 

Dr.  Blmnyille  was  induced  to  examine  this  organ  in  conse- 
quence of  the  curious  fact  stated  by  Sir  John  Jamieson  which  I 
inserted  in  a  preceding  number  of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy.  M* 
Geoffroy  put  under  his  disposal  the  two  specimens  of  this  animal  in 
the  collection  of  the  Museum. 

The  organ  called  spur  in  the  ornithorhinchus,*  because  it  has 
been  compared  with  the  instrument  with  which  the  tardus  of  the 
males  of  gallinaceous  fowls  is  armed,  is  plabed  very  difierently  firom 
that  organ.  It  is  situated  on  the  external,  and  almost  posterior  side 
of  the  leg,  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  space  which  separates  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  two  bones  of  the  leg  behind  from  the  cal- 
caneum,  towards  the  astragalus,  but  without  any  articulation  with 
these  bones,  really  adhering  only  to  the  skin.  Hence  it  appeared 
to  me  moveable,  and  capable  of  bending  forwards  and  backwards. 
Its  size^  length,  and  sharpness,  present,  no  doubt,  sufficient  varia- 
tions. Authors  agree  that  it  is  not  found  on  females.  Some  have 
regarded  it  as  a  true  spur,  others  as  constituting  a  sixth  toe  or  nail, 
but  in  reality  without  reason,  as  it  constitutes  an  apparatus  quite 
peculiar  to  thb  animal,  and  nothing  similar  to  which  is  found  in 
any  other. 

•  TfaaiUlcd  from  the  Balletin  des  Scieaces  for  May,  1817,  P.  K 
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Externally  we  see  merely  a  sort  of  horny  point,  which  is  conical, 
more  or  less  curved,  adhering  very  firmly  to  the  skin,  which  forms 
a  protuberance  at  its  base,  and  into  which  it  penetrates  pretty 
deeply.  Towards  its  point,  which  is  sometimes  very  obtuse,  with  a 
convex  face,  is  a  pretty  large  oval  opening,  continued  towards  the 
Ibase  in  a  simple  furrow,  and  through  which,  in  all  probability,  the 
point  of  the  bone,  of  which  we  shall  speak  immediately,  may  issue. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  concave  face  of  this  horny  covering  is  a  fold, 
which  is  particularly  visible  at  its  opening  at  the  edge  of  the  cavity. 
The  substance  of  which  it  b  composed  is  as  it  were  scaly,  of  a 
greyish-yellow  colour,  almost  transparent,^  and  very  thin  through 
the  whole  of  its  extent,  and  especially  towards  the  point. 

Within  this  sheath  we  find  the  really  oflFensive  organ,  which  pro- 
bably does  not  fill  the  whole  cavity,  but  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
whitish,  mucous-looking  substance.  This  organ  has  nearly  the 
form  of  its  sheath;  but  it  is  more  awl-shaped  and  pointed,  and 
formed  of  a  substance  which,  in  the  state  of  desiccation  in  which  I 
saw  it,  seem^  intermediate  between  bone  and  horn,  but  approaching 
more  nearly  to  the  former.  It  was  pretty  hard,  compact,  and  yel- 
lowish ;  and  its  semitransparence  rendered  its  interior  canal  some- 
what visible.  At  its  base  there  is  a  wrinkled  protuberance,  which 
serves  to  unite  it  the  firmer  to  the  skin.  Its  pointed  extremity  is 
terminated  by  a  very  fine  oblique  opening,  which  in  a  state  of  repose 
is  horizontal  with  the  opening  of  the  sheath. 

If  we  open  this  tooth-like  substance  with  care,  we  find  that  it  h 
hollow  through  its  whole  length ;  and  that  its  walls,  which  arc  verv 
thin  at  the  base,  become  thicker  as  we  approach  the  pomt.  Thre 
cavity  contains  an  apparatus,  in  all  probability  venomous,  composed 
of  a  bag  and  of  a  canal.  The  bag  has  the  shape  of  a  fla^k,  the 
bottom  of  which  rests  on  the  ligaments  of  the  bones  of  the  foot. 
In  the  state  in  which  I  saw  it,  it  was  yellow,  very  hard,  and  a  little 
wrinkled ;  yet  I  could  easily  distinguish  its  cavity.  Its  outward  ex- 
tremity terminates  insensibly  in  a  narrow  canal,  twice  as  long  as 
itself,  which  follows  the  course  of  the  cavity  in  the  bone,  and  ter- 
minates at  the  opening  at  its  extremity. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  determirfe  positively  if  the  organs  which  I 
have  just  described  constitute  the  whole  of  the  venomous  apparatus, 
which  I  consider  as  probable,  or  if  there  be  besides  an  organ  of 
secretion,  the  liquid  from  which  is  deposited  in  the  bag,  in  order  to 
be  transmitted  through  the  canal,  and  inoculated  by  the  bony  spur, 
as  is  nearly  the  case  in  venomous  serpents.  This  point  can  only  be 
determined  by  examining  the  fresh  animal,  or  at  least  the  animal 
preserved  in  alcohol.  Meanwhile  it  is  certain  that  the  ornithor- 
hinchi,  and  probably  the  echidnea,  have  received  from  nature  a 
venomous  organ  of  defence,  to  make  up  for  the  feebleness  of  the 
rest  of  their  organization,  and  particularly  of  their  teeth.  But  it 
is  very  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  be  directed  against  their 
enemies,  or  against  those  animals  which  are  destined  for  their  prey  ; 
though  I  think  the  former  opinion  the  most  probable.  It  is  obvious 
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that  an  apparatus  so  complex  cannot  be  considered  as  a  mere  organ 
of  luxury,  or  as  an  organ  of  combat  between  the  males  for  the  posr 
session  of  the  females^  as  is  the  case  with  the  spurs  of  cocks ;  stiU 
less  can  its  use  be  to  retain  the  female  during  the  act  of  copulation^ 
Yet  all  authors  are  agreed  to  confine  the  organ  called  the  spur  to  the 
males.  Unfortunately,  it  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  study  thif 
organ  in  the  echidnea. 


Article  VIL 

A  Table  showim  the  Quantity  of  Soda  {either  free  or  comlined  with 
Sulphur  or  Uarbonic  Add)  contained  in  the  Specimen  under  Tritd 
with  Sulphuric  Acid  containing  10  per  Cent,  real  Add.  If  the 
Spedmen  under  Trial  consists  of  100  Grains^  the  Table  of  course 
shows  the  per  Centage  of  Alkali.  By  Charles  Tennant,  Esq. 
Glasgow. 

(To  Dr-  Thomson.) 

DEAR  SIR,  Glasgots^  June  7,  1817. 

I  BBLIBVE  I  formerly  mentioned  to  you  that  I  had.  been  long  in 
the  habit  of  trying  specimens  of  the  alkalies  by  a  solution  of  sul- 
phuric acid  in  water  containing  10  per  cent,  real  acid^  I  prefer  it 
m  this  diluted  state,  as  it  enables  me  to  determine  the  point  of 
^saturation  with  more  precision.  The  acid  may  be  either  tinged  with 
vegetable  colouring  matter,  or  test  paper  so  stained  may  be  used. 
I  prefer  the  latter^  stained  with  the  colouring  matter  of  radishes.  I 
use  the  acid ,  measured  by  a  glass  tube  graduated  into  five  graim 
divisions,  which  are  as  small  as  well  can  be  made  accurately.  The 
individual  grains  are  determined  by  drops. 

This  measure  answers  all  the  purposes  of  weighing,  and  saves 
much  time.  With  a  view  to  save  time  also  in  calculation,  I  use  a 
table  constructed  so  as  to  show  in  one  view  the  per  centage  of  alkali 
contained  in  any  given  specimen  of  mineral  alkali  weighing  100 
grains,  and  not  exceeding  24*48  per  cent,  alkali,  which  is  the 
highest  I  have  found  in  any  specimen,  even  in  the  best  of  Barilla. 

You  will  observe  that  I  assume  i^ths  or  *8  of  a  grain  as  the 
quantity  of  real  soda  equivalent  to  saturate  one  grain  of  real  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  is  somewhat  more  than  Dr.  Wollaston's  estima- 
tion, though  less  by  a  small  fraction  than  Mr.  Dalton's.  It  therefore 
forms  a  medium ;  and  being  a  limited  decimal,  of  easy  calculation, 
I  assume  it  in  preference  to  the  precise  estimation  of  any  publica- 
tion. I  inclose  you  a  copy  of  the  table,  which  you  are  at  liberty  to 
publish  in  your  Journal  if  you  consider  it  of  any  value. 

I  have  found  it  extremely  useful  in  our  manufactory,  and  more 
easy  in  application  than  any  mode  of  trying  the  various  qualities  of 
soda  I  have  yet  seen  suggested  on  that  subject. 

I  have  also  tables  constructed  on  similar  principles  for  ascertainini^ 
the  value  of  the  various  descriptions  of  potash  and  volatile  alkali, 
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tried  with  the  same  acid^  and  which  you  may  have  if  you  consider 
them  worthy  of  notice. 

I  also  keep  a  stock  solution  of  soda  containing  five  per  cent,  pure 
alkali^  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  strength  of  various  acids,  but 
have  Constructed  no  tables  for  them,  having  seldom  occasion  to  use 
this  test.   They  would,  however,  be  equally  easy  of  construction. 
Believe  me^  dear  Sir,  ever  faithfully  yours, 

Charlks  Tknnant. 


Grs. 

Grains 

Grs. 

Grains 

Grs. 

Grains 

Grs. 

Grains 

Grs. 

Grains 

Grs. 

Graini 

Ac. 

Soda. 

Ac. 

Soda. 

Acid. 

Soda. \ 

Acid. 

Soda. 

A.cid. 

Soda. 

Acid. 

Soda. 

1 

0*08 

51 

4*08 

101 

8*08 

151 

12*08 

801 

16*08 

251 

80*08 

s 

0-16 

52 

4-16 

102 

8  16 

158 

18-16 

808 

16-16 

258 

80-16 

3 

0-84 

53 

4*24 

103 

8*24 

153 

12-24 

203 

16*24 

253 

80^4 

4 

0-38 

54 

4*32 

104 

8*32 

154 

12-38 

204 

16*32 

254 

80  32 

5 

0*40 

55 

4-40 

105 

8*40 

155 

12-40 

805 

16*40 

255 

80-40 

6 

0*48 

56 

4*48 

106 

8*48 

156 

12*48 

206 

16*48 

856 

80*48 

7 

0*56 

57 

4*56 

107 

8*56 

157 

12-56 

207 

16-56 

257 

20*56 

8 

0-64 

58 

4-64 

108 

8*64 

158 

12*64 

208 

16-64 

258 

80*64 

9 

0*78 

59 

4*78 

109 

8*72 

159 

12*72 

809 

16-78 

259 

2(»*78 

10 

0*80 

60 

4*80 

110 

8*80 

160 

12*80 

810 

16-80 

260 

20*80 

11 

0*88 

61 

4-88 

111 

8-88 

161 

12*88 

811 

16*88 

261 

20-88 

18 

0*96 

68 

4*96 

118 

8*96 

162 

19*96 

818 

16*96 

268 

20-96 

13 

1*04 

63 

504 

lis 

904 

163 

13-04 

813 

17*04 

263 

21*04 

14 

1*18 

64 

5*18 

114 

9*18 

164 

13*12 

814 

1712 

264 

21*12 

15 

1*80 

65 

5*80 

115 

9-20 

165 

13*20 

815 

17*20 

265 

21-20 

16 

1*88 

66 

528 

116 

9*88 

166 

13*28 

816 

17-28 

266 

21*28 

17 

1*36 

67 

5*36 

117 

9*36 

167 

13*36 

817 

17*86 

267 

21*36 

16 

1*44 

68  , 

5*44 

118 

9*44 

168 

13*44 

818 

17-44 

268 

21*44 

19 

1  52 

69  ' 

5*52 

119 

9*52 

169 

13*52 

819 

17*62 

269 

21*52 

SO 

1-60 

70 

5*60 

120 

9*60 

170 

13*60 

880 

17*60 

270 

21*60 

SI 

1*68 

71 

5-68 

121 

9-68 

171 

13-68 

881 

17*68 

271 

21*68 

SS 

1*76 

72 

5-76 

128 

9*76 

178 

13-76 

888 

17*76 

278 

81*7(r 

83 

1*84 

73 

5*84 

123 

9-84 

173 

13*84 

883 

17-84 

873 

81-84 

24 

1*98 

74 

5*98 

184 

9*98 

174 

13*92 

884 

17-98 

874 

81 'd2 

25 

8*00 

76 

6*00 

125 

10*00 

176 

14*00 

825 

18*00 

275 

88*00 

86 

2*08 

76 

608 

126 

10:08 

176 

14*08 

226 

18*08 

876 

88*08 

27 

8*16 

77 

6*16 

127 

10*16 

177 

14*16 

287 

18*16 

277 

22*16 

28 

8*24 

78 

6*24 

128 

10*84 

178 

14*24 

828 

18*24 

878 

22*24 

29 

8*32 

79 

6*32 

129 

10*38 

179 

14*32 

229 

18*32 

879 

88*38 

30 

8-40 

80 

6-40 

130 

10*40 

180 

14-40 

230 

18*40 

880 

88*40 

31 

8*48 

81 

6*48 

131 

10*48 

181 

14*48 

231 

18*48 

881 

88*48 

32 

8*56 

88 

6*56 

138 

10*56 

188 

14-56 

238 

18-56 

888 

82*56 

33 

8-64 

83 

6*64 

133 

10*64 

183 

14*64 

233 

18*64 

883 

22*64 

34 

2*72 

84 

6*78 

134 

10*72 

184 

14*78 

834 

18*72 

884 

28*7a 

35 

2*80 

85 

6*80 

135 

10*80 

185 

14*80 

235 

18*80 

285 

88*80 

36 

2*88 

86 

6*88 

136 

10*88 

186 

14*88 

236 

18*88 

886 

82*88 

37 

2-96 

87 

6*96 

137 

10*96 

187 

14*96 

237 

18*96 

887 

82*06  ■ 

38 

3-04 

88 

7-04 

138 

11*04 

188 

15*04 

238 

19  04 

188 

83*04 

39 

318 

89 

7*18 

139 

11*18 

189 

15*12 

239 

19-12 

189 

83*18 

40 

2-20 

90 

7*20 

140 

11*80 

190 

15*20 

240 

19*20 

190 

83-80 

41 

3*28 

91 

7-28 

141 

11-88 

191 

15*88 

241 

19*28 

891 

83*28 

48 

3*36 

98 

7*36 

142 

11*36 

198 

15*36 

248 

19*36 

292 

83-36 

43 

3*44 

93 

7*44 

143 

11*44 

193 

15*44 

843 

19*44 

293 

83*44 

44 

3*52 

94 

7*52 

144 

11*58 

194 

15*52 

244 

19*52 

294 

83*58 

45 

3-60 

95 

7*60 

145 

11*60 

195 

15*60 

245 

19*60 

295 

83*60 

46 

3*68 

96 

7*68 

146 

11*68 

196 

15*68 

246 

19*68 

296 

83*68 

47 

3*76 

97 

7*76 

147 

M*76 

197 

16-76 

247 

19-76 

897 

83*76 

48 

3-84 

98 

7*84 

148 

11*84 

198 

1584 

248 

19*84 

298 

83-84 

49 

3*98 

99 

7*92 

149 

11*98 

199 

15*98 

249 

10*92 

299 

83*98 

50 

400 

100 

8*00 

150 

18*00 

200 

16  00 

250 

80  00 

300 

84*00 

H  2 
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Article  VIII. 
Table  of  Differential  Eqmtums.   By  Mr,  James  Adams. 
(To  Dn  Thomson.) 

SIR,  StonehouHy  June  14,  1817. 

If  in  your  opinion  the  following  table  of  differential  equations  be 
likely  to  prove  useful,  I  will  thank  you  to  print  it  in  the  Annals  of 
Phihsophi/f  and  you  will  oblige, 

Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Jambs  Adams. 

The  table  is  formed  from  the  expression  d  =  Jt*  (Jy  -f 
^^^f  and  the  known  differentials  of  the  sin^»  cosines^  &c.  of  cir- 
cular arcs :  I  signifies  Naperian  logarithm. 


1.  d  (sin.  af'"  *)  =  d  a;  (sin.  ;c)"""  cos.  x  {I  sin.  x  +  1} 

2.  d  (sinV  of^  ')  z=:  d  x  (sin.  a;)"**  *  sin.  x  {(cot.  x)*  —  /  sin.  x} 

3.  d  (sin.       ')  =z  dx  (sin.  xy*"?* '  {/  sin.  x  (sec.  x)*  -f  1} 

4.  d  (sin.  af***-*)  =  dx  (sin.  xy^''  '  (cot.  x)^  {(sec.  xY  I  sin.  x  +  1} 

5.  (sin.  a;"^  * )  =  d  a?  (sin.  x)'*^' '  cosec.   {(tang.  xYlsin.x  +  1} 

6.  (sin.       •)  =    X  (sin.  a?)''*^*  * cosec.  x  cot.  a;  {I  —  Zsin.  a} 


7.  d  (cos.  j;"*"* ')  ss:  dx  (cos.  j:)"""  *  cos.  x  {I  cos.    —  (tang.  xY  } 

8.  (cos.  x"^  ')  =  —       (COS.  x)*"  *  sin.  x  {/  cos.  x  +  1} 

9.  d  (cos.  x*^«-  •)  =  d  X  (cos.  x)*"'- '  (tang.  xY  {(cosec.  x)*  /  cos. 

X  -  1} 

10.  d  (cos.  x~*-  • )  =  -  d X  (cos.  x)"*-  ^{(cosec.  x)«  Z  cos.  x  +  1 } 

11.  d  (cos.  x^'  *)  =  dx  (cos. x)-'-' tang. X sec.  x{/ COS. X—  1} 

12.  d  (cos.  x*^'  *)  =  —  d  X  (cos.  x)~*'-  *  sec.  x  { (cot.  x)*  I  cos. 

x+  1} 


IS.  d  (tang.  X**"  ' )  =  dx  (tang. x)'*'* *  cos.  x {I  tang,  x  +  (sec.  x)«} 

14.  d(tang.  x~"  *)  =  d  x  (tang,  x)'*"**  sin.  x  {(cosec.  x)«;  —  1 

tang,  x} 

15.  d  (tang,  x*'"^^  ')  =  d  x  (tang.  x)*«'  '  (sec.  x)»  {/  tang. 

a;  +  1} 

16.  d  (tang,  x^*" )  =  d x  (tang,  x)*"*-*  (cosec.  x)*  {I  -  /  tang,  x} 

17.  d  (tang,  x"''-  • )  s=  d  X  (tang,  x)"^  *  cosec.  x  {(sec.  x)*  +  (tang. 
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18.  d(tBXig.  af^')     d  X  (tang,  x)"^*  (cosec.  x)*  {sec.  x  — 
COS.  X  I  tang,  x} 


19.  d  (cot.  of*'  ')  =  i  X  (cot.  x)''""  COS.  a;  {Z  cot.  x  —  (cosec.  a;)* 

(tang,  a;)*} 

20.  (cot.  jf** • )  =  —  {i  a:  (cot.  x)*^*  sin.  x  {/  cot.  x  +  (cosec.  x)*} 

21.  d  (cot.  x*^'*)  =    X  (cot.  x)*^  *  (sec.  x)*  {/  cot.  x  -  1} 

22.  d  (cot.  X***-*)  =  —  d  X  (cot.  x)***'*  (cosec.  x)*  {/  cot.  x  +  1} 

23.  d  X  (cot.  x^*  • )  =  d  X  (cot.  x)"*'  *  tang,  x  sec.  x  {Z  cot.  x  — 

(cosec.  x)*  } 

24.  d  X  (cot.  x*"^  * )  =  -  d  X  (cot.  x)«^  '  (cosec.  x)*  {cos.  x  / 

cot.  X  +  sec.  x} 


25.  (sec.  x*'"")  tss  dx  (sec.  x)"*"  *  cos.  x  {/  sec.  x  +  (tang.x)* } 

26.  d  (sec.  x*^  • )  =  d  x  (sec.  x)****  sin.  x  {1  —  /  sec.  x} 

27.  d(sec.x''-«')  =  dx(sec.x)*"''(sec.x)*{Zsec.x  +  (sin.x)*} 

28.  d  (sec.  x)~'  '  =  £f  x  (sec.  x)"*^*  {1  —  (cosec.  x)*  Isec.x} 

29.  d  (sec.  x^*)  =  dx  (sec.  x)'^'  tang,  x  sec.  x  {Isec.x  +1} 

30.  d  (sec.  x*^  ')  =  dx  (sec.  x)**^  *  cot.  x  cosec.  x  {  (tang,  x)* 

—  /  sec.  x} 


31  •  d  (cosec.  x"""  • )  =  d  X  (cosec.  x)"*"'  *  cos.  x  {/  cosec.  x  —  1 } 

32.  d  (cosec.  af"^')  =  —  d  x  (cosec.  x)~* '  sin.  x  {/  cosec.  x  + 

(cot.  x)«} 

33.  d  (cosec.  x**"*  • )  =  d  x  (cosec.  x)**'"*  *  {  (sec.  x)*  /  cosec.  x—  1 } 

34.  d  (cosec.  x'^"'*')  =  —  d  x  (cosec.  x)"*-*  (cosec.  x)*  {/  cosec.  x 

+  (cos.  x)* } 

35.  d  (cosec.  x**  ')  =  dx  (cosec.  x)'*'  *  cosec.  x  {  (tang.  x)«  I 

cosec.  X  —  1} 

36.  d  (cosec.  x^*)  =  —  d  x  (cosec.  x)*"^*  cot.  x  cosec.  x 

{I  cosec.  X  +  1} 


dx. 
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Article  IX. 


Experiments  on  the  Composition  and  Properties  of  the  Naphtha  of 
Amiano.  By  M.  Theodore  de  Saussure.  Read  to  the  Society  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Natural  History  of  Geneva.* 

After  ascertaining  that  alcohol  and  ether  may  be  represented  by 
olefiant  gas  and  a  certain  quantity  of  watec^  which  predominates  in 
the  alcohol,  I  was  led  to  examine  whether  several  other  inflammable 
bodies,  of  which  I  shall  hereafter  give  the  analysis^  might  not  be 
subjected  to  the  same  law. 

One  of  the  6rst  substances  which  I  examined  with  this  object  in 
view  is  the  naphtha f  found  at  Amiano,  in  the  states  of  Parma, 
which  differs  in  several  remarkable  properties  from  the  essential  oils. 
If  it  were  more  common,  it  might  advantageously  supply  the  place 
of  oil  of  turpentine  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  It  is  more  volatile, 
is  at  least  as  good  a  solvent,  has  a  less  tenaceous  odour,  is  not  liable 
to  become  coloured  and  thick,  to  be  decomposed  by  the  action  of 
air  and  light,  and  is  scarcely  altered  by  the  action  of  the  most 
powerful  chemical  agents,  such  as  the  mineral  acids  and  the  fixed 
alkalies.  As  the  properties  of  this  bitumen  have  not  been  correctly 
determined,  I  make  it  the  subject  of  the  present  paper. 

The  knowledge  of  naphtha  is  very  ancient.  Dioscorides  and 
Pliny  distinguish  b^  this  name  a  volatile  combustible  liquid,  either 
white  or  black,  which  sometimes  issues  from  the  earth,  and  some- 
times collects  on  the  surface  of  water.  They  observe  that  it  catches 
fire  at  a  little  distance  from  an  inflamed  body;  they  describe  it  as 
found  in  the  same  parts  of  Sicily,  Syria,  and  the  Archipelago,  where 
it  occurs  at  present. 

We  do  not  know  the  causes  that  lead  to  the  formation  of  naphtha 
in  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  We  know  only  that  when  asphaltum  is 
decomposed  in  close  vessels  by  heat,  it  yields  petroleum  and  naph- 
tha :  and  that  petroleum,  which  is  a  heavier  and  less  volatile  oil 
'  than  naphtha,  yields  it  also  when  thus  treated.  The  asphaltum 
found  in  the  Val-de-Travers,  in  Switzerland,  appears  to  have  an 
animal  origin.  The  rock  which  furnishes  it,  or  which  is  penetrated 
with  it,  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  shells,  and  exhibits  no  trace 
of  vegetables.  There  is  no  coal  in  that  country;  but  we  meet  with 
«hgreat  deal  of  sulphate  of  lime.  The  mines  of  asphaltum  in  the 
department  of  the  Ain  are  without  any  coal  in  their  neighbourhood; 
but  we  find  animal  petrifactions  and  metalline  sulphates.  It  is  pro- 
bable from  this  that  this  kind  of  bitumen  may  sometimes  owe  its 
^origin  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  animal  substances. 

•  Translated  from  the  Bibliotheqae  UoWerselle,     116,  for  Feb.  181 T. 

+  The  petroleam  of  Amiaoo,  which  fields  abandaoce  of  this  naphtha  when 
distiUed,  costi  at  Genoa  only  eight  centimes  the  pound,  and  is  employed  to  light 
the  streets  of  the  city.   (Ann.  de  Chim.  torn,  zl?.) 
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'  Rectified  naphtha  is  quite  volatile  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere ;  but  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  it  does  not  occur 
naturally  m  that  state.  It  is  usually  contaminated  i^ith  petroleum^ 
vbich  may  be  separated  by  repeated  distillations,  and  with  which  it 
lias  been  often  confounded.  The  natural  naphtha  of  Amiano  appears 
at  its  source  in  its  state  of  impurity  as  a  transparent  yellow  liquid, 
with  a  great  degree  of  fluidity,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of 0*836. 
Vfhevk  I  drew  off  by  a  very  slow  distillation  about  a  fourth  of  this 
substance,  I  obtained  a  transparent,  colourless  liquid,  as  fluid  as 
alcohol,  and  having  the  specific  gravity  of  0*769  at  the  temperature 
of  59^.  On  distilling  this  liquid  twice  more,  and  retaining  only  the 
portions  that  came  over  first,  it  differed  very  little  in  its  appearance 
from  what  I  first  obtained,  and  its  specific  gravity  was  0*758  at  the 
temperature  of  66^.  This  density  was  not  diminbhed  by  subsequent 
distillations,  even  wlien  they  were  made  off  a  great  quantity  of 
muriate  of  lime.  It  is  to  this  liquor  thus  rectified  that  all  the  pro* 
perties  which  I  shall  assign  to  naphtha  belong.  It  was  interesting 
to  compare  them  with  the  properties  of  naphthas  obtained  from  a 
difierent  source ;  but  the  naphtha  of  Amiano  is  the  only  one  which 
I  could  procure  in  sufficient  abundance  for  a  rigid  examination.  The 
naphthas  which  I  procured  in  small  quantities  by  the  distillation  of 
the  petroleum  of  Gabian,  and  of  the  asphaltum  of  the  department 
of  the  Ain,  appeared  to  me  to  possess,  after  repeated  distillations, 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  naphtha  of  Amiano,  the  same  fluidity,  and 
nearly  the  same  volatility.  They  had  the  same  action  on  alcohol, 
on  the  mineral  acids,  and  on  the  alkalies.  They  did  not  differ  from 
pure  naphtha,  except  by  having  a  slight  shade  of  yellow.  I  de<- 
prived  them  of  it  by  distilling  them  from  sulphuric  acid ;  but  they 
became  again  yellow  by  exposure  to  the  light ;  which  is  not  tlie 
case  with  rectified  naphtha  of  Amiano.  Notwithstanding  this 
difference,  I  think  that  all  these  naphthas  should  be  considered  as 
identical  in  their  essential  principles. 

Impure  naphtha  has  usually  a  strong,  penetrating,  and  very  last- 
ing odour.  That  of  pure  naphtha  is  w«dc  and  fugitive.  It  is  almost 
without  taste. 

It  catches  fire  at  a  small  distance  from  an  inflamed  body,  and 
burns  with  a  white  flame  mixed  with  much  soot. 

On  paper  it  forms  a  stain,  which  disappears  in  a  few  minutes,  even 
in  the  lowest  temperatures. 

According  to  most  authors,  naphtha  becomes  yellow  when  ex<- 
posed  to  the  air  and  to  light ;  it  thickens  at  the  same  time,  and  is 
converted  into  petroleum.  But  such  marked  results  have  probably 
been  observed  only  in  naphtha  already  contaminated  with  petroleum. 
In  my  experiments  air  and  light  have  had  no  very  sensible  action  on 
pure  naphtha.  I  exposed  to  the  sun  for  15  days  naphtha  in  contact 
with  20  times  its  bulk  of  air,  without  observing  any  change.  The 
experiment  was  continued  for  18  months  in  a  diffuse  light,  and  the 
wlume  of  the  air  diminished  only  one  hundredth  part.  The  altera- 
tion which  it  bad  undergone  was  scarcely  sensible  to  the  eudiometer. 
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The  whiteness  and.«pepific  gravity  of  the  naphtha  w^e  not  per<:ep- 
tibly  altered.  The  impure  oaphtha  of  Amiano  deepens  in  colout 
ivhen  exposed,  to  the  light,  absorbing  oxygen  very  sensibly.  The 
colourless  naphtha  obtained  by  a  dbtillation  continued  too  long^ 
and  which  has  a  greater  specific  gravity  than  I  have  indicated  for. 
the  roost  complete  rectification  of  this  bitumen,  becomes  yellow  in 
the  same  manner ;  but  pure  naphtha  (of  the  specific  gravity  0'758) 
which  I  left  exposed,  to  the  light  in  phials  only  half  full,  has  un- 
dergone no  evident  alteration  in  three  years.  It  is  possible,  bow- 
ever,  that  some  change  may  take  place  hereafter,  in  consequence 
of  the  small  absorption  of  air  which  I  have  noticed  above* 

Naphtha  may  be  totally  distilled  over  several  times  in  a  moderate 
heat  without  undergoing  any  decomposition. 


naphtha  (of  the  specific  gravity  07581)  is  equal  to  0*0453. metre 
(1*78  inch)  of  mercury  at  the  temperature  of  72:5°.  Hence  it 
boils  at  the  temperature  of  186°.  The  elasticity  of  that  vapour  is 
deduced  from  the  dilatation  which  air  underwent  over  mercury, 
when  naphtha  was  let  up  into  it.  This  air  dilated  in  the  ratio  of 
100  :  106*67  at  the  same  temperature.  This  tension,  ascertained 
at  the  same  time  in  the  vacuum  of  a  barometer,  was  £cNiDd  to 
amount  to  0*0465  metre  (1*68  inch).  But  this  last  method  may  be 
less  exact,  because  naphtha  absorbs  very  quickly  a  considerable 
quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  which  is  disengaged  in  a  vacuum,  and 
which  cannot  be  got  rid  of  without  putting  the  liquor  again  in  con- 
tact with  the  external  air.  The  vapour  of  naphtha  has  an  elastic 
force  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  oil  of  turpentine,  which  has  the 
greatest  elasticity  of  all  the  essential  oils  properly  so  called. 

The  density  of  the  vapour  of  naphtha  is  2*833,  supposing  that 
of  common  air  to  be  1.  It  will  be  2*567  if  suppose  that  of 
oxygen  gas  1.  This  density  was  obtained  by  taking  the  weight  of 
air  saturated  with  naphtha  at  the  common  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture, and  following  the  process  for  determining  the  weight  of  gases. 
For  this  operation  the  air  was  impregnated  with  naphtlia  over  mer- 
cury in  a  receiver  without  lute,  and  shut  by  a  glass  stop-cock,  to 
which  was  attached  a  globular  vessel  exhausted  of  air,  which  was 
to  be  filled  with  the  air  impregnated  with  naptha.  I  found  that  at 
the  temperature  of  72  5^,  and  when  the  barometer  stood  at  0*72525 
metre  (23*55  inches),  the  weight  of  common  air  is  to  that  of  air 
impregnated  with  naphtha  as  1  :  1*1.145.  The  density  and  the 
tension  of  the  vapour  of  naphtha  appear  a  little  less  when  this  liquor 
swims  upon  water,  and  when  we<  employ  that  liquid  instead  of  mer-^ 
cury  to  shut  the  receiver.  (  • 

Air  impregnated  with  the  vapour  of  naphtha  has  several  remark- 
able properties.  This  vapour  is  scarcely  absorbed  by  water.  It  may 
be  passed  a  great  number  of  times  through  that  liquid,  and  even 
kept  over  water,  without  losing  its  principal  characters. 

The  presence  of  this  vapour  in  some  carbureted  hydrogen  gases- 
may  occasion  a  mistake  respecting  their  comiH>sition.  Thus  by  dis*' 
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tilling  ovor  the  naked  fire  difierent  spedmens  of  petroletiniy  I  ob- 
tained over  water  towards  the  beginning  of  the  process  a  carbureted 
kydrogen  ga&,  which,  after  being  washed  by  a  solution  of  potashj 
hid  a  specific  gravity  greater  than  that  of  any  carbureted  hydrogen 
known*  It  was  1*1129,  supposing  that  of  air  to  be  1.  100  parts 
in  volume  of  this  gas  required  for  complete  combustion  355  of 
oxygen  gas,  and  formed  220  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  broke  in 
pieces  eudiometers  of  glass  which  had  remained  entire  under  the 
same  circumstances  when  olefiant  gas  was  detonated  in  them.  I 
thought  at  first  that  I  had  obtained  a  new  gas;  but  on  observing 
that  naphtha  was  produced  by  the  distillation  of  petroleum,  and  that 
on  the  supposition  that  the  new  gas  was  olefiant  gas  saturated  with 
naphtha,  it  would  have  almost  the  same  specific  gravity  that  I  found 
it  to  have,  I  concluded  that  my  supposition  was  well  founded.* 

Common  air  saturated  with  the  vapour  of  naphtha  (which  I  shall 
call  naphthated  air)  burns  like  carbureted  hydrogen  gas  when  placed 
in  contact  with  a  burning  body,  but  cannot  be  kindled  by  electricity. 
This  is  the  case  also  with  naphthated  oxygen  gas. 

When  a  measure  of  naphthated  air  is  mixed  with  a  measure  of 
hydrogen  gas,  the  mixture  cannot  be  fired  by  electricity ;  so  that  if 
this  test  were  alone  attetided  to,  we  might  conclude  that  no  oxygen 
gas  was  present.  It  is  necessary  to  add  a  greater  dose  of  oxygen 
before  combustiiDn  will  take  place. 

A  very  smtfll  quantity,  (a  20th,  for  example)  of  hydrogen  gas, 
when  added  to  naphthated  oxygen,  enables  the  Vapour  to  be  kindled 
by  electricity,  and  the  strongest  glass  eudiometers  are  broken  by  the 
violence  of  the  detonation. 

If  at  the  common  temperature  of  the  air  we  put  a  stick  of  phos- 
phorus into  naphthated  air  standing  over  water,  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  is  not  absorbed.  We  must  apply  a  heat  sufficient  to  melt  the 
phosphorus  before  a  diminution  of  volume  takes  place. 

Nitrous  gas  and  the  alkaline  hydro-sulphurets  absorb  the  whole  of 
the  oxygen  from  naphthated  air.  We  may,  therefore,  by  the  differ- 
ence in  the  result  of  the  eudiometrical  processes  With  phosphorus  at 
the  common  temperature  and  the  hydro-sulphurets^  judge  of  the 
presence  of  certain  emanations  in  air. 

I  put  some  peas  with  water  under  mercury  into  a  receiver  filled 
with  naphthated  air.  They  germinated  as  readily  as  in  the  same 
quantity  of  pure  atmospherical  air;  but  they  vegetated  a  longer 
time  in  this  last,  and  their  action  on  the  air  was  different.  In 
common  air  the  grains  replace  the  oxygen  which  they  absorb  by  the 
same  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  of  course  do  not  alter  the 
bulk  of  their  atmosphere.   But  as  soon  as  they  have  absorbed  all  the 

*  Hie  analysis  does  not  agree  exactly  with  that  snpposition.  But  the  olefiant 
fOs  ought  to  be  somewhat  modified  by  the  strong  heat  necessary  to  distil  pelfroleom* 
Besides,  the  analysis  can  be  made  only  on  a  smaU  quantity  of  the  gas  which  I 
examine,  because  we  are  obliged  to  mix  it  with  six  times  its  volume  of  oxygen  to 
enable  the  eudiometer  to  resist  the  detonation. 
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oxygai)  they  dilate  it  by  an  emission  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  These 
results  are  the  same  with  dead  and  dying  grains ;  but  in  napbthated 
air  the  grains  form  more  carbonic  acid  gas  than  they  absorb  of 
oxygen  gas ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  dilate  their  atmos(>here  by  an 
emission  of  carbonic  acid  gas  before  they  have  absorbed  all  the 
oxygen.  This  is  not  because  the  grains  suffer  more  in  napbthated 
air  than  in  common  air ;  for  in  this  last  the  dead  and  dying  grains 
replace  all  the  oxygen  by  an  equal  emission  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
But  the  cause  of  the  difference  is  the  influence  of  the  oxygen  of 
napbthated  air  is  partly  neutralized  by  the  vapour  of  naphtha;  just 
as  the  influence  of  the  oxygen  on  phosphorus  while  cold  is  destroyed 
by  the  presence  of  that  vapour,  which  renders  the  oxygen  in  certain 
respects  analogous  to  azotic  gas.  It  is  probable  from  this  that  the 
hurtful  action  of  certain  odours  on  the  animal  economy  depends  in 
some  cases  on  a  similar  cause,  and  not  always  on  the  direct  influence 
of  these  odours  on  our  nerves. 

IVater. — Naphtha  is  insoluble  in  water ;  but  that  liquid  becomes 
impregnated  with  the  odour  peculiar  to  that  bitumen.  When  a  drop 
of  naphtha  is  let  fall  on  the  surface  of  water,  it  spreads,  and  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  thin  pellicle,  at  first  colourless,  but  speedily 
becoming  thinner,  and  assuming  the  finest  tints  of  the  rainbow,  and 
Sfpeedily  disappearing  by  evaporation.  This  play  of  colours  has  been 
long  observed  with  water  and  petroleum.  With  them  it  is  perma* 
nent,  on  account  of  the  fixity  of  the  petroleum.  I  kept  for  some 
years  pure  naphtha  in  contact  with  water  and  air  in  a  close  phial^ 
and  these  liquors  have  not  been  sensibly  modified. 

Alcohol. — Naphtha  is  considered  as  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  but  I 
have  found  that  absolute  alcohol  dissolves  it  in  every  proportion. 
Alcohol  at  41^  of  Beaum^'s  areometer  dissolves  a  fifth  of  its  weight 
of  napththa,  and  an  eighth  when  it  is  at  S6^  pf  that  areometer. 
This  liquid  dissolve^  so  much  less  naphtha  the  more  it  is  mixed 
with  petroleum.  The  solubility  of  naphtha  in  alcohol  more  or  less 
diluted  with  water  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

Sulphuric  ether,  petroleum,  fat  oils,  pitch,  essential  oils,  com- 
bine cold  with  naphtha  in  every  proportion. 

Camphor. — Naphtha  dissolves  cold  the  three-fourths  of  its  weight 
of  camphor.  When  hot,  it  dissolves  a  still  greater  proportion,  which 
precipitates  as  the  liquid  cools  in  a  spongy  state. 

Amber  does  not  dissolve  in  naphtha.  Shell  lac  and  copal  are 
almost  insoluble  in  it.  The  decoction  of  them,  made  in  an  open 
vessel,  does  not  contain  one  hundredth  part  of  its  weight  of  these 
bodies  in  solution. 

White  wax  may  be  mixed  cold  with  naphtha.  A  milky  liquid  is 
produced,  which  deposites  wax  in  a  state  of  great  division,  and 
which  exhibits  at  its  surface  a  transparent  solution,  containing  but 
little  wax..  By  the  assistance  of  heat  the  wax  dissolves  in  every 
proportion  in  this  bitumen.  The  hot  solution,  on  cooling,  coagu- 
lates into  an  opake  paste,  if  the  naphtha  is  in  small  quanti^*  Sut 
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if  it  is  very  superabundant,  we  obtain  an  opake,  piBty  deposit  in  a 
transparent  liquid  holding  the  eleventh  part  of  its  weight  of  wax  in 
solution. 

When  caoutchouc  is  macerated  in  naphtha,  it  swells  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner.  It  becomes  at  least  30  times  more  bulky 
than  in  its  primitive  state,  without  changing  its  shape  in  the  liquid. 
The  naphtha,  after  a  maceration  continued  for  48  hours,  contains  ia 
solution  only  the  seven  thousandth  part  of  its  weight  of  caoutciiouc. 
By  boiling,  and  partially  evaporating  the  liquid,  we  obtain  more  con- 
centrated solutions.  They  form  a  varnish,  which  dries  readily,  and 
which  presents  the  elastic  substance  almost  colourless,  but  possessed 
of  all  its  properties;  but  the  caoutchouc  never  dissolves  completely 
in  these  processes.  The  insoluble  residue  has  the  appearance  of  a 
gelatinous  matter,  impregnated  with  naphtha,  which,  when  dried, 
is  reduced  to  a  very  small  volume,  exhibiting  an  elastic  substance 
like  caoutchouc.  It  appears  from  this  that  naphtha  divides  caout- 
chouc into  two  elastic  substances,  the  one  more,  the  other  less 
soluble  in  this  menstruum.   The  last  retains  the  colouring  matter. 

Sulphur  is  not  sensibly  attacked  in  the  cold  by  naphtha.  By 
boiling,  a  portion  of  it  is  dissolved,  which  does  not  exceed  the  12th 
part  of  the  weight  of  the  liquid.  The  solution  is  yellow  and  trans- 
parent. It  becomes  colourless  on  cooling,  depositing  the  sulphur 
crystallized  in  fine  needles,  which  are  long,  and  very  brilliant,  but 
which  afterwards  break  of  themselves,  and  become  tarnished.  The 
naphtha  retains  in  solution,  after  cooling,  a  small  quantity  of  sul- 
phur, which  is  partly  carried  out  of  the  vessel  by  the  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  the  liquid,  and  which  is  deposited  in  powder  on  the 
surrounding  bodies.  This  solution  leaves  for  residue  some  micro- 
scopic crvstals  of  sulphur. 

Phosphorus. — hundred  parts  of  naphtha,  at  the  heat  of  ebulli- 
tion,^  dissolve  six  or  seven  parts  of  phosphorus.  The  phosphorus 
partly  precipitates  in  drops  and  in  powder  as  the  liquid  cools.  Alter 
this  precipitation,  the  decanted  liquor  deposites  in  a  few  days  pris- 
matic crystals  of  phosphorus. 

Chlorine. — I  caused  a  rapid  current  of  chlorine  in  the  state  of  gas 
to  pass  for  an  hour  and  a  half  through  eight  grammes  (1234-  grains) 
of  naphtha.  The  liquor  became  hot,  and  the  chlorine  separated  in 
the  state  of  muriatic  acid.  After  this  operation  the  naphtha  smoked, 
in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  acid,  with  which  it  was  im- 
pregnated. It  gradually  lost  this  property,  and  then  exhibited  a 
fluid  oil,  which  was  volatile  and  inflammable,  but  a  little  less  vola- 
tile than  naphtha.  By  that  operation  it  acquired  the  sp.  gr.  0*884, 
or  somewhat  more  than  it  was  before.  It  was  become  more  soluble 
in  aqueous  alcohol,  and  was  more  easily  altered  by  the  mineral 
acids.  Its  smell  was  analogous  to  that  df  thyme.  It  became  brown 
by  the  action  of  air.  In  other  respects,  the  changes  which  the 
naphtha  underwent  by  this  experiment  were  not  very  remarkable. 

Iodine  does  not  dissolve  cold  in  naphtha,  except  in  a  very  small 
proportion  ;  about  one-eighth  of  the  weight  of  the  liquid.  This 
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solution »  which  has  a  deep  purple  colour,  carries  off  it,  when  it 
evaporates,  all  the  iodine  which  it  contains. 

Mineral  Adds. — The  acids  have  little  action  on  naphtha.  Con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  has  no  action  in  the  cold.  When  a  mixture 
of  one  part  naphtha  and  two  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  are  distilled, 
traces  of  sulphurous  acid  are  disengaged  without  effervescence.  The 
alteration  which  the  naphtha  might  have  received  was  not  observed. 

White  and  fuming  nitric  acid  exhibits  no  other  mark  of  acting  on 
naphtha  in  the  cold  than  a  very  slight  yellow  shade  which  it  acquires. 
This  result  may  serve  to  distinguish  naphtha  from  the  essential  oils 
and  from  petroleum,  or  to  ascertain  whether  the  naphtha  is  not 
mixed  with  one  of  these  fluids,  especially  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  is  often  employed  to  sophisticfate  it.  Nitric  acid  added  to  such 
a  mixture  becomes  brown  in  a  few  minutes. 

Naphtha  introduced  over  mercury  into  a  receiver  full  of  muriatic 
acid  gas  only  absorbs  24-  times  its  bulk  of  it.  The  liquid  is  found 
unchanged  after  it  has  given  out  in  the  air  the  gas  which  it  had  ab- 
sorbed. The  essential  oils  act  very  differently.  The  rectified  oil  of 
lavender  absorbed  210  times  its  volume  of  muriatic  acid  gas  without 
being  saturated,  and  changed  at  the  same  time  from  pale  yellow  to 
blackish  red.  Oil  of  turpentine  was  saturated  by  absorbing  163 
times  its  volume  of  this  gad.  It  formed  the  camphorated  matter 
which  is  one  of  the  remarkable  products  of  this  absorption. 

Fixed  Alkalies. — The  hydrates  of  potash  and  soda  in  fragments 
are  scarcely  attacked  by  naphtha.  I  have  kept  them  for  several 
months  in  this  bitumen  without  their  utidergoing  any  other  change 
than  a  slight  brown  cloud  upon  some  parts  of  their  surface.  When 
the  mixture  is  boiled,  the  liquid  scarcely  becomes'  muddy.  Brown 
flocks  are  formed,  but  in  too  small  quantity  to  be  subjected  to  any 
examination.  Naphtha  underwent  no  change  when  boiled  with  a 
concfentrated  solution  of  potash  in  water.  It  is  known  that  Sir  H. 
Davy,  while  employing  this  bitumen  to  preserve  potassium  and 
sodium,  first  perceived  that  they  did  not  undergo  any  alteration  in  it 
when  it  had  not  been  in  contact  with  the  air ;  but  that  in  that  case 
an  alkali  was  formed,  which,  by  uniting  with  the  oily  liquid,  pro- 
duced a  brown  soap.  Since  the  alkalies  in  the  state  of  hydrate  do 
not  form  a  sensible  quantity  of  this  soap,  we  must  conclude  that  it 
IS  not  formed  except  when  the  oxide  of  potassium  and  sodium  are 
not  in  the  state  of  hydrate.  Naphtha  is  very  easily  impregnated 
with  atmospheric  air;  and  weougntto  ascribe  to  this  prompt  ab- 
sorption the  alteration  which  potassium  and  sodium  undergo  in  that 
liquid  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

jimmonia.-^Haphth^  is  capable  of  absorbing  oply  2^  times  its 
volume  of  ammoniacal  gas  at  the  mean  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere. The  liquid  does  not  become  muddy  by  this  penetration. 
Oil  of  turpentine  exhibits  the  same  results.  But  the  essential  oil 
of  lavender  absorbs  47  times  its  volume  of  this  gas,  and  becomes 
muddy  by  this  absorption.  Naphtha  form^  with  ammonia  dissolved 
in  water  a  white  pellicle,  which  is  insoluble.  Thb  product,  whkh 
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is  always  very  scanty^  does  not  liquify  at  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water.    It  is  destroyed  by  long  exposure  to  the  air. 

Sugar^  gumsj  and  starchy  do  not  dissolve  in  naphtha. 

Decompositim  of  Naphtha  in  a  red^hol  Porcelain  Tiibe.-^l  dis- 
tilled slowly  22*48  grammes  of  naphtha  through  a  red-hot  porcelain 
tube,  connected  with  a  long  glass  tube  surrounded  with  cold  water, 
with  a  small  globular  vessel,  and  with  the  pneumatic  trough.  The 
distillation  lasted  seven  hours,  and  furnished, 

1.  In  the  porcelain  tube  4*7  grammes  of  very  dense  charcoal^ 
having  the  metallic  lustre,  and  similar  to  that  obtained  by  decom- 
posing the  essential  oils  in  the  same  way. 

2.  4*13  grammes  of  a  brown  empyreumatic  oil  mixed  witli 
naphtha  and  charcoal  in  a  very  divided  state.  This  oil,  by  sublima- 
tion at  the  temperature  of  95^,  yielded  about  a  gramme  of  colour- 
less crystals  in  rhomboidal  plates,  thin,  transparent,  shining,  and 
often  truncated  on  their  acute  angles.  This  substance,  which  is 
volatile,  inflammable,  insoluble  in  water,  inalterable  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  having  a  strong  empyreumatic  odour  mixed  with  that 
of  benzoin,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  produced 
in  the  decomposition  of  ether,  alcohol,  and  the  essential  oils,  by 
the  same  process.  The  residue  of  this  sublimation,  being  treated 
with  ether,  was  dissolved  by  that  liquid,  excepting  a  pasty  matter 
like  pitch,  which  weighed  0*71  gramme.  This  solution,  when 
sufficiently  concentrated,  appeared  yellow  by  transmitted,  and  green 
by  reflected,  light.  Petroleum  alone,  when  rectified  and  concen- 
trated, has  the  same  property. 

3.  9*697  grammes  of  carbureted  hydrogen  gas ;  the  first  third  of 
which  had  a  specific  gravity  of  0*37368,  abstracting  -j-^  of  azote 
which  was  mixed  with  it,  and  which  might  have  been  furnished  by 
the  water  of  the  trough.  100  parts  in  volume  of  this  gas  consumed 
135*5  of  oxygen,  forming  65*36  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Hence  it 
follows  that  100  of  this  gas  contain  by  weight  7^^*7^  carbon  and 
27*5  hydrogen.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  last  third  was  0*4413. 
100  parts  in  volume  of  this  gas  consumed  153*25  of  oxygen  gas, 
forming  77*17  of  carbonic  acid.  The  absence  of  oxygen  in  this 
gas  is  a  strong  proof  that  it  does  not  exist  in  naphtha. 

In  this  analysis  there  was  a  loss  of  3*9  grammes.  It  was  owing 
to  a  brown  oily  smoke  which  was  carried  into  the  water  of  the 
trough. 

,  Analysis  of  Naphtha  hj  the  Detonation  of  its  Vapour  in  Oxygen 
Gas. — I  introduced  over  mercury  91*5  milligrammes  of  naphtha 
into  1078  cubic  centimetres  of  oxygen  gas  contaminated  with  -y-j-g. 
of  azote  at  the  temperature  of  65®,  and  when  the  barometer  stood 
at  28*23  inches,  when  reduced  to  the  temperature  of  32®.  After 
some  hours,  all  the  naphtha  disappeared  ;  for  that  there  might  not 
be  naphtha  in  excess,  besides  that  which  was  in  the  state  of  vapour, 
I  had  taken  care  that  the  quantity  of  this  bitumen  was  much  less 
than  was  requisite  to  saturate  the  gas.  The  mixture  occupied  under 
the  circumstances  above  stated  1104*5  cubic  centimetres.   I  added 
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to  it  ^  of  hydrogea  gas ;  and,  after  detonating  the  mixture  hf 
electricity,  I  found  that,  supposing  the  gas  reduced  to  the  vplum^ 
which  it  would  occupy  under  a  pressure  of  0*76  metre  (29*92  in.) 
and  at  the  temperature  of  32°,  the  naphtha  alone  had  consumed 
21772  cubic  centimetres  of  oxygen  gas  in  order  to  produce  water, 
and  153*93  cubic  centimetres  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

A  solution  of  neutral  nitrate  of  mercury  added  to  the  water, 
formed  by  the  slow  combustion  of  naphtha,  mixed  with  sand  in  a 
close  tube,  heated  by  a  lamp,  and  which  contained  250  cubic  cen- 
timetres of  oxygen  gas,  indicated  the  presence  of  a  little  ammonia. 
The  quantity  of  this  alkali,  estimated  by  a  process  which  I  have 
described  in  the  Bibliotheque  Britannique  (Ivi.  347))  indicated  a 
portion  of  azote  which  amounts  at  the  most  to  one  hundredth  part, 
of  the  weigbt  of  the  naphtha.  When  I  detonated  in  a  eudiometer 
the  vapour  of  naphtha  with  oxygen  gas  mixed  with  azote,  this  last 
gas  rather  diminished  than  augmented  by  the  combustion.  These 
results  show  that  the  quantity  of  azote  contained  in  naphtha  must 
be  very  small. 

According  to  these  data,  100  parts  of  naphtha  contain  in  weight, 
abstracting  the  azote. 

Carbon  87*6 

Hydrogen  1278 

100-38 

I  did  not  obtain  from  the  combustion  of  naphtha  in  the  open  air^ 
and  at  the  orifice  of  a  serpentine,  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to 
subject  it  to  a  rigid  examination ;  and  I  do  not  conceal  that  the 
composition  of  this  bitumen,  deduced  (as  I  have  done  in  some 
analogous  analyses)  from  the  consideration  only  of  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  consumed,  and  of  carbonic  acid  produced,  by  the  combus- 
tion, is  liable  to  some  uncertainty.  But  I  have  employed  the  only 
process  which  the  present  state  of  the  science  appeared  to  offer  for 
analyzing  a  substance  so  volatile^  and  so  difficult  to  decompose,  as 
naphtha. 

To  find  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  the  vapour  of  naphtha,  and 
that  of  its  elements,  we  may  admit,  taking  oxygen  gas  for  unity, 
that  the  density  of  the  vapour  of  carbon  is  0*754,  and  that  of 
hydrogen  gas  0*0663.  The  application  of  these  values  to  the  ana- 
lysis of  naphtha  shows  that  its  vapour  (whose  density  we  determined 
by  experiment  at  2*567)  contains  five  volumes  of  hydrogen  gas  and 
three  volumes  of  the  vapour  of  carbon,  and  that  the  re*union  of 
these  elements  into  a  single  volume  gives  the  number  2*597,  which 
approaches  sufficiently  to  the  density  of  the  vapour  of  naphtha  to 
induce  us  to  consider  the  two  results  as  the  same. 

If  we  make  this  comparison,  assuming  2*833  for  the  density  of 
the  vapour  of  naphtha,  atmospheric  air  being  considered  as  1 ,  and 
admitting,  with  Gay-Lussac,  that  the  density  of  the  vapour  of 
carbon  is  0*416,  and  that  of  hydrogen  0*0732>  we  shall  find  that 
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naphtha  is  composed  of  six  volumes  of  the  vapour  of  carbon  and  of 
five  volumes  of  hydrogen  gas  condensed  into  one ;  for  this  will  giv^ 
the  density  2*862,  very  near  2*833,  the  density  of  the  vapour  of 
naphtha  found  by  experiment. 

When  we  set  out  from  the  consideration  of  volumes  to  rectify  the 
analysis,  100  of  naphtha  contain  in  weight 

Carbon  ,  87-21 

Hydrogen   12*79 

100*00 

In  the  combustion  of  naphtha  thus  constituted,  the  oxygen  gas 
consumed  is  to  the  carbonic  acid  gas  produced  as  100  :  70*59. 

We  conclude  from  this  analysis  that  naphtha  is  a  carbureted 
hydrogen  containing  more  carbon  than  olefiant  gas,  which  consists 
by  weight  of  85*03  parts  of  carbon  and  14*97  of  hydrogen. 


Article  X. 

Analyses  of  Books. 

Le  R4gne  Animal  distribu^  d^aprhs  son  Organisation^  (ffc.  Par  Le 
Chevalier  G.  Cuvier,  4tom.8vo.   Paris,  1817* 

In  the  preface  the  author  professes  to  give  a  short  account  of  all 
the  genera  of  animals  that  have  been  established  by  authors ;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them  intelligible  to  students,  for  whom 
the  work  is  intended,  he  proposes  to  throw  them  under  great 
generic  heads,  and  to  denominate  them  sul^genera^  suffering  them 
to  retain  their  names,  in  order  to  assist  the  memory.*  He  rejects 
the  use  of  technical  language,  as  fer  as  possible;  and  mentions  the 
authors  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  peculiar  views. 

The  introduction  is  highly  interesting :  In  it  he  speaks  of  the 
systems  of  natural  history  in  general,  and  discusses  the  difTerences 
between  animals  and  vegetables ;  f  but  although  we  have  not  time 
to  enter  into  this  part  of  the  subject,  which  is  foreign  to  our  pur- 
pose, yet  we  cannot  but  express  our  surprise  at  his  maintaining  the 
exploded  opinion  that  vegetables  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  emitted 
by  the  respiration  of  animals !  He  treats  too  of  organic  elements, 
of  their  functions  and  application,  in  a  manner  that  does  him  but 
little  credit. 

He  next  treats  of  the  general  distribution  of  animals,  which  he 
divides,  as  in  his  paper  in  the  Annales  du  Museum,  into  four  types 
{embranckements). 

*  Followins  the  Lionaean  method  of  dividing  papUio,  phalnna,  cryllos,  &c. 

t  Animals  and  Tegetables  respire,  and  change  the  absorbed  nutriment  intoflukli 
necessary  for  their  tupport|  increase,  ftc. :  bnt  the  Une  of  distinction  Is  as  obscure 
as  e?er. 
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Type  1.  Fertehrata.'^Bmn  and  ppiAcipal  nervous  cord  enye^. 
loped  in  a  bony  case,  composed  of  the  skull  and  vertebrae.  Muscles 
attached  to  the  bones. 

Type  2.  Mollusca. — Brain  or  principal  part  of  the  nervous 
aystem  placed  near  the  oesophagus.    Muscles  attached  to  the  skin. 

Type  3.  Articulata. — ^Nervous  system  composed  of  two  longi- 
tudinal knotted  cords  placed  in  the  belly,  Muscle&  attached  to  the 
external  covering,  which  is  generally  hard,  and  i;  always  articu- 
lated. 

Type  4.  Radiata. — Ho  distinct  nervous  system.    Body  radiated. 
M.  Cuvier  has  given  the  characters  of  each  type  nt  full  length, 
and  has  then  divided  each  into  classes.  * 

Type  I. — V^RTBBRATA. 

Class  1.  Mammalia. 

2.  Aves. 

3.  Reptilia. 

4.  Pisces. 

Type  II. — Mollusca. 

Class  5.  Cephalopoda. 
6.  Pteropoda. 
7*  Gasteropoda. 

8.  .  Acephala. 

9.  Brackiopoda.    Genera :  Lingula  and  Terebratula. 
10.  Cirrhopoda. 

Type  III. — Articulata. 

Class  11.  Annelides.    Worms  with  red  blood. 

12.  Crustacea. 

13.  Arachnides. 

14.  Insecta.  t 

Type  lY.—Radiata. 

Class  15.  Echinodermata. 
16.  Intestina. 

17^  Acalephce.    Medusa,  actinia,  &c. 
18^  Polypoda. 
19.  Infusoria. 

In  the  detail  M.  Cuvier  has  shown  a  degree  of  carelessness  and 
inconsistence  that  we  should  not  have  expected  from  the  author  of 
'  the  following  passage : — La  determination  precise  des  especes  et 

*  Where  tbe  classes  are  different  from  those  mentioned  in  onr  preceding  numbers, 
we  shall  give  an  example  of  one  or  more  gener^. 

f  The  third  ▼olame,  which  is  by  far  the  best,  contains  the  classes  crastacea, 
arachnides,  and  insecta,  and  was  written  by  Latreille,  who,  from  his  friendship 
for  Cuvier,  has  sacrificed  all  his  principles,  in  order  to  render  this  part  a  piece 
With  tbe  rest  of  tbe  work. 
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presque  tout  leur  nitrite  quand  elles  sout  d^pourvues  de  cet  appui ; 

malgrjS  T^ridite  de  ce  genre  de  travail  c'est  part  la  que  doivent 
comiuencer  tous  ceux  qui  se  proposent  d*arriver  a  des  resultats 
bolides.'*  He  has  even  referred  to  a  figure  of  a  mermaid  for  his 
dugong  !  !  (Vol.  i.  p.  275)  arid  has  placed  the  argonautOy  vautilus 
ammonileSy  Si,c.,  whose  animals  are'unknown,  amongst  the  cepha- 
lopoda :  and  althougli  he  h^  placed  unio  and  anodonlOy  whose 
animals  are  exactly  similar,  as  two  distinct  genera;  yet  he  has 
considered  r^ylilus  and.  modiola^  vvhosie  animals  are  different^  as 
jsiib^genera! 

We  migljit  fijl  a  number  of  our  Annals  with  an  enumeration  cjf 
the  inaqpuracies  an4  inconsistencies  of  the  author.  Those  given, 
liowever,  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  worS  must  be  used  by  students 
with  a  gr€;at  deal  of  caution.  We  wish,  however,  fully  to  be 
ijnderst<^d  to  admit,  that'  it*  contains  more  information  than  an^ 
other  introductory  wprk,  and  a  quantity  of  very  valuable  matter, 
, which, is  generally  put  together  with  haste  and  carelessness..  The 
plates  ^re  very  bad,  and  in  some'  instances  incorrect.  It  is  tj&e 
worst  of  Cuvicr's  productions. 

II.  Essay  on  the  Originy  ProgresSy  and  present  State  of  Galvanism^: 
containing  Investigiuionsy  eooperimental  dnd  speculative,  of  the 
principal  Doctrines  offered  for  thd  .Explanation  of  its  Pheno^ 
meruty  and  a  Statement  of  amw  Hypothesis.  JJonouJr^^hy  tfie 
Royal  Irish  Academy  with  the  Prize.  By  M.  DonpvtiD.-- 
Dublin,  1816.  8vo. 

This  is  a  work  of  no  ordinary  merit,  and  does,  great  credit  to  the 
author,  both  for  ihe  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  it 
displays,  the  aduteness  with  whicH  tlie  diflferent  theories  ?i;e  exa- 
mined, tind  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  contrivance  of  the  new 
hypothesis,  by  which  he  enaeavoore  to  account  for  the  different 
phenonieha.  Tlie  scientific  w6rld  He  udder  considerable  obligatiba 
to  the  Royal- Irish  Academy  for  having 'Occasioned  the'conip(^sitidb 
of  so  ingenious  a  performance  :  and  Mr,  Donovan  promises  fair,  tf 
iie  persevere  in  the  career  which  *  he  has  so  happily  begun,  to  So 
credit  to  his  country,  and  to  contribute  materially  to  the  improvement 
of  those  sciences  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  attention.  Chemistiy 
is  already  indebted  to  hii  sagacity  for  the  discovery  of  the  sorbic 
'acid,  which  had  even  escaped  the  indefatigable  Scheele.  The 
present  essay  does  still  greater  credit  to  his  abilities. '  If  we  c^ndt 
always  subscribe  t6*the  soundness  of  hid  opinions,  we  never  fail  <o 
-  be  struck  with  the  ingenuity  which  he  displays ;  and' he  seldpm  loses 
sight  of  that  urbanity  of  manner  with  which  the  opinions  of  men 
of  science,  even  when  erroneous,  ought  always  to  be  treated. 

The  essay  is  divided  into  three  •{)arts.   In  the  first  he  gives  a 
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slcetch  of  the  histofy  of  galvanistti  i  in  the  second  he  explains  and 
discusses  the  different  hypotheses  by  which  the  galvanic  pnenomena 
have  been  accounted  for ;  ahd  in  the  third  he  gives  his  own  new 
hypothesis  of  galvanism. 

The  history  of  galvanism  he  divides  into  four  periods:  l.The 
phenomena  observed  before  the  era  of  galvanism  property  so  called. 
These  wei-e  the  shocks  given  by  the  tish  called  the  torpedo.  An 
observation  of  Du  Verney,  nearly  the  same  with  the  fact  afterwards 
detected  by  Galvani,  that  when  the  nerves  going  to  the  thighs  and 
legs  of  a  newly  killed  frog  are  touched,  with  a  scalpel,  the  parts 
below  them  are  thrown  into  convulsions.*  Sultzer,  in  1767$  ob- 
served that  when  a  piece  of  silver  in  contact  with  lead  is  applied  to 
the  tongue,  a  peculiar  taste  is  perceived,  though  neither  metal  by 
Itself  gives  any  taste.  In  1787  Mr.  Bennet  discovered  that  certain 
metals,  after  contact  with  each  other,  became  feebly,  but  distinctly^ 
electric. 

2.  The  second  period  begins  in  1791>  when  Galvani  discovered 
muscular  contractions  effected  by  simple  metallic  associations,  and 
continues  till  the  discovery  of  the  voltaic  pile  by  Volta  in  l?^^. 
The  experimenters  during  this  period  were  numerous,  and  the  facts 
discovered  curious.  Mr.  Donovan  attaches  a  greater  value  to  Hum- 
boldt's experiments  made  at  this  time  than  has  generally  been  done 
by  those  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  this  branch  of  the 
subject. 

3.  The  third  period  contains  the  gradual  developement  of  the 
physical  and  chemical  powers  of  combined  galvanic  arrangements. 
This  period  goes  only  to  the  commencement  of  1804.  The  prin- 
cipal experimenters  were  Nicholson  and  Carlisle,  Cruikshanks^ 
Davy,  Wollaston,  and  Hitter. 

4.  The  fourth  period  contains  the  generalization  of  the  chemical 
effects  of  galvanism ;  and  the  discoveries  that  have  resulted  from 
the  application  of  a  general  principle.  Here  the  principal  experi- 
menters were  Berzelius,  Ritter,  and,  above  all,  Davy.  Berzelius 
and  Hisinger  first  generalized  the  law  according  to  wliich  bodies  are 
decomposed  by  the  galvanic  energv ;  and  Davy  happily  applied  this 
law  to  the  decomposition  of  the  alkalies  and  earths.  In  this  part  of 
his  history  Mr.  Donovan  quotes  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Peele.  He 
does  not  appear  to  be  aware  that  Mr.  Peele's  pretended  experiments 
were  merely  a  philosophical  hoax  on  the  public,  no  such  experi- 
ments in  fact  having  been  ever  made.  He  omits,  too,  all  mention 
of  the  facts  determined  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  and  described 
by  them  in  their  Recherches  Physico-chimiques,  a  book  of  unques- 
tionable merit,  which  contains  a  great  number  of  most  valuable 
facts.  I  know  not  whether  it  be  worth  while  to  mention  an  inad- 
vertency which  pervades  the  whole  of  Mr.  t)onovan's  book,  and) 

*  Mr.  DoBovan  qaotes  for  tbti  fact  Mem.  Par.  1700«  p.  52.  In  my  copy  of  the 
Membiree  of  (he  French  Academy,  which  is  the  secmid  ediliooy  the  fact  occurs  la 
p.  40;' 
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ivhic]),  though  sHght,  ought  however  to  be  corrected  :  the  name  of 
Thepdor  Vim  Groilhus  is  uniformly  spelled  Grotihius. 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Donovan's  essay  is  divi^e^  into  five 
chapters.  In  the  first  he  examines  the  hypothesis  of  Voha^  who 
considers  all .  the  phenomena  of  galvanism  to  he  produced  by  the 
agency  of  electricity  alone.  In  the  second  he  examines  the  hypo<>> 
thesis  of  Fabroni>  who  considers  the  phenomena  of  galvanism  to  be 
produced  by  chemical  affinity  alone.  In  the  third  he  examines  the 
opinion  of  the  British  philosophers^  particularly  Dr.  Wollaston  and 
Dr.  Bostock^  who  united  the  hypotheses  of  Volta  and  Fabroni. 
According  to  them,  the  phenomena  are  produced  by  electricity ;  but 
the  electricity  is  evolved  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  constituents 
of  the  galvanic  battery  on  each  other.  In  the  fourth  chapter  the 
hypothesis  of  Davy  and  Berzelius  is  examined.  It  is  well  known 
that  they  consider  electricity  and  chemical  affinity  to  be  one  and  the 
same  power.  Bodies^  according  to  them,  unite  when  they  are  in 
opposite  electrical  states,  a#)d  they  separate  when  brought  into  the 
same  electrical  state.  The  object  of  the  . fifth  chapter  of  this  part  is 
to  prove  that  electricity  is  not  the  real  agent  in  galvanic  phenomena. 

Part  the  third  is  occupied  with  the  author's  new  hypothesis  of 
galvanjism.  ^  It  is  divided  into  two  chapters.  The  first  is  employed 
.in  explaining  the  hypothesis;  and  the  second  in  applying  it  to  the 
principal  phenomena  of  galvanism. 

Affinity,  in  our  author's  opinion^  is  a  property  belonging  to  all 
'bodies,  though  they.cannot  always  unite  in  consequence  of  it,  beit^ 
.prevented  by  some  other  circumstances.  If  a  piece  of  zinc  be 
plunged  into  diluted  nitric  aci^.  it  immediately  begins  to  dissolve, 
.lu  consequence  of  the  affinity  :between  it  and  the  acid.  The  same 
jiolution  takes  place  when  copper  is  put  into  diluted  nitric  acid. 
From  these  experiments,  it  is  obvious  that  both  zinc  and  copper 
'have  an  affinity  for  nitric  acid.  If  the  two  metals  be  placed  in  con- 
tact, and  then  plunged  into, diluted  nitric  acid^  the  zinc  dissolves 
more  rapidly  than  before,  but  the  copper  does  not  dissolve  at  all : 
.therefore  the^  copper  has  Iransfetred  its  affinity  for  oxygen  to  the 
^inc.  The  zinc  has  acquired  a  stronger  affinity  for  oxygen  than 
before,  and  the  copper  has  lost  that  affinity..  The  copper,  how- 
;cver,  .effervesces,  and  gives .  out  hydrogen  gas.    It  has  acquired  a 


.lost  its  affinity  for  that  principle.  The  zinc  has  transferred  its 
affinity  for  hydrogen  to  the  copper.  The  affinities  of  bodies  may 
be:divided  into  two  sets.  The  first  set  consists  of  oxygen  and  acids; 
,tbe  second  set,  of  hydrogen,  alkalies,  earths,  and  metals.  When- 
ever two  metals  are  placed  in  contact,  one  of  them  transfers  its 
affinity  for  oxygen  and  acids  to  the  other ;  while  that  other  transfers 
its  affinity  for  hydrogen^  alkalies,  earths,  and  metals,  to  the  first. 
This  transfer.of  affinity  is  the  principle  which,  in  Mr.  Donovan's 

Sfinion,,.ej5 plains  the  nature  and  energy  of  the  galvanic  battery.  Ib 
ort,  it  constitutes  the  foundation  of  galvanism,  which,  in  his 
opinit^i  has  no  connexion  with  electricity  whatever.  He  illustrates 


greater  affinity  for  hydrogen 
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his  principle  with  great  ingenuity^  and  briogs  many  valuable  expe- 
riments and  observations  in  support  of  his  opinions ;  so  that  they 
iippear  much  more  plausible  in  th6  ^sAy  itself  than  they  can  do 
here  when  stripped  of  all  these  illustrtftiotis  and  experiments.  ' 

The  galvanic  phenomena,  to  the  eitfphttlation  of  whidi  Mr; 
Donovan  applies  his  hypothesis,  are  the  tollowiog: — 

1.  Metallic  Arbof  ixatims.'^h  is  generally  Utfown  that  if  a  plate 
of  copper  be  immersed  in  a  solution  df  silver  in  nitric  acid,  th^ 
sflVer  is  precipitated  in  the  metallic  state,  while  the  copper  is  diS't- 
solved.  ii\  the  same  way,  when  tvtic  is  immersed  in  acetate  of 
lead,  the  zinc  dissolves,  while  the  lead  b  precipitated  in  the  metallic 
state.  The  precipitated  metal  in  these  dases  usually  appears  in  tht 
form  of  long  threads  dr  crystals,  arranged  like  the  branches  of  trees. 
Hence  the  phenometion  is  called  arboriination.  Zinc  and  iron  throw 
down  copper  and  lead  in  the  metalli<^  state;  lead  throws  dowft 
copper,  copper  throws  down  bismuth,  bismuth  naercury,  and  mer* 
cury  silver.  Mr.  Donovan  shows  that  his  hypothiesis  explains  thes6 
prebipitations  in  a  satisffiidtdry  manner.  When  sine  and  coppelr  ar^ 
placed  in  contact,  the  copper  tr&niife¥s  its  af&nity  for  oxygen  titid 
adds  to  the  2inc,  while  the  %inc  trahs^rs  its  stlBnity  for  hydN>gea 
and  bases  to  the  copper.  Henee  wh^ti  a  plate  df  zihc  is  pluiiged 
into  a  solution  of  cbpper,  the  copper  losing  its  affini^  for  ootygeii 
and  the  acid  appears  in  the  metallic  state';  while  the^mc>  hating 
acquired  a  stronger  affinity  for  oxygen  and  abids,  dissolves  in  its 
place.  The  knowledge  of  the  order  in  ifhith  ^tfa^se  tranfers  take 
place,  when  two  metals  are  placed  In  eohtsH^t,  enables  us  to^eterr 
minti  when  arborizations  will  make  their  appearance.  Mr*  Donovati 
shows  that  his  explanation  will  even  apply  to  those  eases  in  which 
the  usual  order  of  the  precipitation  of  metals  is  rdversed  in  conse- 
quence of  galvanic  action. 

2.  General  Chemical  Effects  of  Galvmlm. — These  ^fleets  are 
the  decompositions  of  water,  adds,  oxides,  &c.  the  hydrogen  or 
metallic  base  being  evolved  at  the  negative'  side  of  the  galvanic 
hattery,  and  the  oxygen  or  acid  at  the  positive  Me.  These  decom- 
positions are  ascribed  to  the  increased  affinity  of  the'zinc  (or  oxygen 
and  acids,  and  of  the  copper  for  hydrogen-  and  bases.  Th6se  in- 
crements of  affinity  he  conceives  to  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
decompositions  which  take  place. 

3.  Electrical  Phenomena  manifested  ly  Galvanic  ArrangemMU. 
•—He  considers  affinity  and  electricity  as  antagonist  forces.  Hence 
he  conceives  that  when  affinity  acts  with  energy  eilectricity  must  be 
evolved.  Tliis  is  the  part  of  his  hypothecs  •  which  Mr.  Doncrtsn 
seems  to  me  to  have  made  out  in  the  least  satisfactory  manner.* 

4.  The  Liikt  and  Heat  manifested  by  Galvanic  Arrangements*^ 
Heat  and  affinity  being  of  opposke  principles,  he  conceives  that  a 
sudden  transfer  of  the  one  will  disen^ge  the  other.  And  Ught  and 
hc;at  are  so  cldsely  connected  that  we  may  Expect  them  to  accom^^ 
pany  eabh  Other.  -  • 

5.  The  Cmiractions  and  Shock  produced  in  Animals  ly  Galvtmk 
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jirrangements. — He  m  of  opinioa  that  tbe^e  are  produced,  not  by 
electricity^  but  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  substances  a]q)lied  on 
the  muscles  and  nerves. 

Such  k  a  short  sketeh  of  Mr.  Donovafi's  very  curious  and  inte<- 
sesting  pMrformanee.  I  have  perused  the  v/ork  with  considerable 
pleasure^  and  reoeived  from  it  not  a  tkile  ipiformalioi^  His 
opinions,  I. think,  deserve,  a  full  examination.  I  must  acknowledge^ 
iiowever,  that  his  reasoning  has  failed  to  produce  in  my  mind  a 
conviction  of  the  accuracy  of  hb  hypothesis.  He  has  been  at  pains 
to  inform  us  that  by  tramfer  of  a$nity  he  means  merely  that  tbo 
affinity  of  one  body  for  oy^ygen  has  tncc^ased  white  the  same  af&nity 
in  the  accompanying  body  has  undergone  a  proportional  diminution.; 
Noiw  I  can  form  no  conception  of  the  possibility  of  such  transfer, 
unless  the  two  kinds  of  affinity  bfK>ugfait  into  view  by  galvanic  expe- 
riments were  inherent  in  two  fluids  residing  in  matter,  and  capable 
of  being  transferred  according  to  eertain  laws. 

Were  we  to  suppose  the  existence  of  two  such  fluids  in  C0|)per 
and  zinc,  it  would  be  easy  to  suppose  that  the  fluid  producing  the 
aftnt^  for  oxygen  might  accumulate  in  ttie  zinc,  while  the  fluid 
producing  the  afiinity  for  hydrogejji  might  accumulate  in  the  copper« 
With  such  an  hypothesis  for  a  fou,ndaticps,  it  woiul4  not  be  difficult 
to  construct  a  galvanic  theory  thait  would  explatn  all  the  phenomena, 
and  Mr<  Donovan's  treatise  would  greatly  facilitate  such  an  Attempt 
But  if  affinity  be  merely  an  attr^iciion  belonging  to  copper  and  zinc 
as  matter,  atd  this  seems  to  be  Mr.  Donovaii's  opinion,  I  do  not 
iee  how  any  such  transfer  as  he  has  supposed  can  take  place,  and 
ooQld  not  therefore  admit  it  as  the  fioondation  of  a  theory  of 
galvaiiism. 


ArtkIlb  XI* 

Acoadnt  of  some  Eooperimmis  made  with  the  Gas  Biow^pipe;  ireing 
a  Opntimmtion  of  former  Obsermtims  upon  the  same  Suii^oi* 
Ifi  a  Letter  to  the  Editor  by  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  LL.D. 
Frofessor  of  Minerdogy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge^  and 
Meniber  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sdences  at  Berlin,  &o. 

.(Tp  ibr,  ThomBon.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  letter  inserted  in  the  fifty-»first  number 
of  your  jftmaii^  .pubUsbeit  .last  March,  I  promised  to  renesw  tmy 
communications,  respecting  the  gias  blow-fMpe,  whenever  any 
thing  should  occur  wortfay  of  your  notice;  .  Since  that  letter  w^^ 
written  many  things  h^ve  happened  jikely  toioterest  |hose  wlio  oon- 
sidered  my  former  observations  of  any  importance.  In  the  first 
place  it  may  concern  the.p  to  kopw  that  this  hlow-pipe  . is 'Com- 
pletely, divested  of  aU  $he  danger  wi\]x  wiiich  it  j»enacejl  the  <i|P^ 
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rator.  Observing  the  precautions  before  described,  I  have  been 
able  to  continue  the  use  of  it,  not  only  for  my  private  experiments, 
but  also  during  an  entire  course  of  public  lectures,  delivered  to  tlie 
Members  of  this  University,  without  a  single  accident  or  interrup-* 
tion  of  any  kind :  and  the  consequence  of  this  public  use  of  it  is, 
that  I  may  now  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  all  those,  in  whose  prer 
sence  the  experiments  were  performed,  for  the  truth  of  the  stater 
ment  already  published,  touching  the  results  which  thb  blow-pipe 
has  enabled  me  to  obtain.  I  shall  mention  only  two  things  which  I 
consider  as  being  essentially  requisite  in  all  experiments  where  the 
same  results  may  be  desired.  First,  that,  as  a  precaution  for  his 
safety,  the  operator,  before  igniting  the  gas^  should  apply  hb  ear 
to  the  apparatus  (gently  turning  the  stop*cock  of  xXiejet  at  the  same 
time),  and  listen  to  determine,  by  the  bubbling  noise  :of  the  oi/, 
whether  it  be  actually  within  the  safety  cylinder.'*^  If  there  have 
been  a  partial  detonation  in  the  safety  cylinder,  as  sometimes 
happens,  when  the  gas  is  nearly  expended,  this  precaution  is  doubly 
necessary ;  to  ascertain  whether  the  oil  have  not  been  driven  into 
the  reservoir;  when  an  explosion  of  the  whole  apparatus  would  be 
extremely  probable.  Using  this  precaution,  the  diameter  of  the  jet 
may  be  so  enlarged  as  to  equial  ^  of  an  inch.  Secondly :  If,  with 
this  diameter,  the  heat  of  the  flame  be  not  sufficient  to  melt  a 
platinum  wire  whose  diameter  equals .  ^  of *.an  inch,  the  operator 
may  be  assured  his  experiments  will  not  be  attended  with  the  results 
I  have  described;  and  for  reasons  which  will  presently  be  explaineid. 
The  melting  of  the  platinum  wire  of  the  thickness  now  mentioned 
ought  to,  be  considered  as  a  necessary  trial  of  the  intensitv  of  the 
heat ;  which  should  be  such  that  this  wire  not  only  fuses  and  falls  in 
drops  before  the  flame,  but  also  exhibits  a  lively  scintillation  re- 
sembling the  combustion  of  iron  wire,  exposed  to^the  same  tempe- 
rature. 

To  return,  therefore,  now,  to  the  point  at  which  my  former  ob- 
servations were  terminated.  I  mentioned  the  probable  fusion  of 
charcoal;  as  the  only  result  wanted  for  the  complete  annihilation  of 
the  character  of  infusUjility ;  every  other  substance  having  yielded 
to  the  powerful  heat  of  the  ignited  gas.  This  result,  as  it  is  well 
Icnown  to  many  of  your  readers,  has  been  obtained  in  consequence 
of  trials  instituted  for  the  purpose,  in  London :  it  will  not  therefore 
be  necessary  to  describe  experiments  undertaken  with  the  same 
view,  in  Cambridge;  because  they  were  not  attended  by  results 
eaually  satisfactory ;  especially  as  I  have  so  much  other -matter  to 
which  your  attention  is  now  requested. 

It  must  have  appeared  very  remarkable  to  many  of  your  readers^ 
that  while  the  reduction  of  the  earths  to  the  fn^/auic  state,  and 
particularly  of  biorytes,  was  so  universally  admitted  by  all  who  wit- 
nessed my  experiments  with  the  gas  blow-pipe  in  Cambridge,  the 

•  The  oil  may  be  drawn  into  the  reservoir,  wlieuever  the  piston  is  used.  If  the 
•fltS9.cocJL  below  tile  pigioo  beii6t  kept  €al^efull>  shut,  before  the  handle  is  tailed. 
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experiments  which  took  place  at  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  ex* 
press  purpose  of  obtaining  the  same  results^  totally  failed.  This 
will,  however,  appear  less  remarkable,  when  it  is  now  added,  that 
xny  own  experiments  began,  at  length,  to  fail  also.  During  the 
Easier  vacation,  owing  to  causes  I  could  not  then  explain,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  heat  was  so  much  diminished  in  the  flame  of  the 
ignited  gasy  that  I  was  sdmetimes  unable  to  effect  the  fusion  of 
platinmi  wire  of  the  thickness  of  a  common  knitting  needle«  The 
blame  was  of  course  imputed  to  some  supposed  impurity,  or  want  of 
due  proportion,  in  the  gaseous  mixture ;  when,  to  our  great  amaze* 
ment,  the  intensity  of  the  heat  was  again  restored,  simply  by  re- 
moving a  quantity  of  oil  which  had  accumulated  in  the  cap  of  the 
safety-cylinder,  and  which  had  acquired  a  black  colour.  After- 
wards, the  same  diminution  of  the  temperature  was  observed,  and 
It  was  restored  by  adding  an  excess  on  the  side  of  the  hydrogen  ; 
which  instead  of  being  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  onej  with 
the  oxygen^  was  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  seven  measures  of 
hydrogen  to  three  measures  of  oxygen.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  loss  of  heat  had  been  caused  by  some  impurity  in  the 
gases;  perhaps  owing  to  the  presence  of  carbonic  add  gas;  and  in 
neither  of  these  cases  ought  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  causes  which 
here  operated  to  the  diminution  of  the  temperature  were  also  the 
causes  of  failure  at  the  Royal  Institution. 

About  this  time  Dr.  Wollaston  arrived  in  Cambridge,  and  was 
present  at  some  of  the  experiments,  in  company  with  Dr.  Milner 
the  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Cumming,  our  Professor  of 
Chemistry*  Dr.  Wollaston  had  kindly  brought  with  him,  from 
liondon,  somie  pure  barytes^  prepared  by  Messrs.  Allen,  of  Plough- 
court.  It  was  immediately  observed,  that  with  this  newly  prepared 
larytes,  there  Wiss  no  possibility  of  obtaining  any  metallic  appear- 
ance. The  barytes  deliquesced  before  the  ignited  gasy  and  drops 
of  a  liquid  caustic  matter  fell  from  it.  Thb  result  of  its  exposure 
to  heat  reminded  Professor  Cumming  of  what  he  had  seen  at  the 
Royal  Institution.  He  had  been  present  at  the  very  experiments 
which  were  made  known  to  the  public,  when  it  was  said  that  they 
Bad  failed  in  obtaining  the  results  I  had  described.  The  fusion  of 
the  baryteSf  it  was  acknowledged  by  the  Professor,  was  then  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  which  he  iiow  witnessed.  Hence  it  became 
evident  that  the  failure  both  here,  and  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
might  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause ;  namely,  the  impurity  of  the 
larytes  ;  which  proved  to  be,  in  fact,  a  hydrate;  and  its  reduction 
to  the  metallic  state,  before  the  ignited  gas,  was  thereby  rendered 
impracticable. 

Being  in  possession  of  this  fact,  I  took  the  earliest  opportunity, 
afforded  by  a  visit  to  London,  to  wait  upon  the  Chemical  Lecturer  I 
at  the  Royal  Institution;  having  first  apprized  him  of  my  intention  ; 
requesting  that  he  would  have  the  goodness  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ments in  my  presence ;  that  I  might  judge  of  the  cause  of  failure. 
Mr»  Solly,  of  the  Geological  Society,  accompanied  me  thither.  i 
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Jifsi  had  bjeen  assured  that  My.  Racket  would  also  attend.  We 
waked/  however,  some  time  in  the  LatbpVatory,  without  being 
joined,  as  we  expected,  by  any  of  the  party";  ana  I  was  compelled 
to  return  to  Cambridge,  without  witnessing  the  experiments; 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  nionth  Dr.  AyTton  Pafis,  well 
known  for  his  philosophical  writings  and  researches,  arrived  in  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  repeating  my  experiments  in 
his  presence.  Being  perfectly  satisfied*  of  the  metallic  natture  of 
the  substance  obtained  by  the  fusiott  of  harytesj  he  expressed  his 
conviction  upon  the  subject,  to  all  who  were  then  present.  *^  U 
y;(mld  wo/,"  he  said,  admit  of  a  doult:"  but  he  offered  this 
explanation  of  the  phaenonaenon ;  namely,  that  a  p6Ttioti  of  iron 
held  in  solution  by  hj/drogen  gas,  might  be  deposited,  during  com- 
bustion, as  a  superficies  upon  the  sfag  of  the  harytes ;  and  thus 
^jxhibit  a  genuine  metallic  appearance."  In  answer  to  this,  it  tvais 
urged,  by  all  present,  that  the  same  result  is  obtaihed  when  the 
hydrogen  gas  is  prepared  by  the  decomposition  of  wq.ter;  without 
the  presence  of  iron :  also  that  if  iro9i  or  zinc  were  thiis  deposited, 
these  metals  would  be  instantly  liable  to  combustion,  when  exposed 
to  such  a  tepiperature.  Moreover,  it  was  added  that  if  th6 
metallic  lystre  arose  from  iron  6t  zinc^  it  would  be  permanent; 
and  not  so  fugitive  as  scarcely  to  adcnit  of  sin  exatninktron  ; 
V^hich  is  the  case,  l^owever,  after  Dr.  Paris  arrived  ih  London^ 
1  received  from  him  a  letter  containing  a  proposal  ko  fair  and 
f:andid,  that  as  the  r;esult  of  it  will  be  deemed  satisfactory  by  himi 
$elf,  and  as  he  has  requested  its  publication,  so,  perhaps,  making 
It  public,  I  may  succeed  in  removing  from  the  tnidds  of  all  impar- 
tial readers  every  doubt  which  may  have  Existed  upon  this  subject ; 
because  it  seems  from  Dr.  Paris's  letter  that  tfie  chemists  df  London 
are  equally  disposed  with  him  tp  abide  by  the  result  of  the  trial 
which  he  proposes.  I  will  therefore  cite  Dr.  Paris's  own  words. 
"  Your  great  object,  1  know,"  says  Dr.  Paris,  "  is  the  acquisition 
pif  truth ;  and  I  feel  that  no  apology  is  necessary  f6r  freely  cooltliu- 
picatin^  my  doubts ;  if  they  be  unfounded,  ^hith  may  easily  be 
ascertained  by  experiment,  a  refutation  should  be  published,  which 
will  go  far  to  coirrobor^te  the  truth  of  your  theory,  tiydrogefi  gas^ 
M'hen  obtained  by  the  action  of  a  metal  on  water j  al\Vays  holds  a 
portron  of  that  metal  in  solution,  and  it  may  be  easily  shown  that 
py  coml)U8tion  it  is  again  deposited.  Now  I  conceive  that  the  sub- 
Stance  held  in  contact  with  the  burping  stream  of  go?,  r^c£it£s 
TtfPON  JT8  §UEFAC?:  A  METALLIC  FiLAi.  This  idca  is  greatly 
strengthened  upon  a  review  of  all  the  results  of  your  experiments. 
Mr.  i^r^nde^  to  whpm  I  communicated,  this  suspicion,  is  much  in- 
clined to  believe  its  truth.  Dr.  Thomson  also  thinks  it  by  no  mcan^ 
improbable,  linger  such  circumstances,  therefore,  a  series  of  tk- 
perio^epts  ought  to  be  instituted  that  may  quiet  their  doubts.  The 
specimen,  coated  with  plutoniuniy  might  be  dissolved  in  distilled 
W^ter  \vit;h  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  qf  nitric  acid,  ^itid  thea 
assayed  for  iron  or  ^inc  :  if  either  of  these  tnetails  be  dkcoveted^ 
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and  at  the  same  time  the  pure  baryles  be  found  not  to  contain  them, 
the  question  at  issue  ttouM  be  diedded:  if  otherwise  an  account  of 
the  experiments  should  be  published,  which  would  ^ahow  that  th* 
metallic  lustre  was  derived  from  no  foreign  or  adventitious  ingre- 
dient.'* Thus  fef  Dr.  t^aris ;  from  all  whicli  it  appears,  that  the 
pi^sence  of  a  fritial  is'  admitted'}  the  only  doubt  consists  in  the 
nature  of  thi&  metallic  body.  I  am  therefore  to  confer  the  ques«- 
tiori  as  at  rest  respecting  the  mefaltic  lustre ;  and'  aiti  only  called 
upon  to  decide,  to  What  metal  this  lustre  ought  to  be  attributed. 

I  might  discuss  this  (]uestion  at  once,  by  saying  that  if  this  were 
really  a  wete/,  held  in  solution  by  hydrogen  gasy  and  deposife4 
during  its  combustion  as  a  metallic  fihn  upon  the  substance  held 
in  contact  with  the  burning  stream  of'  gas^'  how  comes  it  to  pass^, 
that  it  is  not  similarly  deposited  durmg  the  fusion  of  ether  refractory 
bodies,  such  as  rock  trystaly  corundum^  zircon^  cyanite,  &c.  ? 
Would  not  a  similar  deposition' always  take  place  undier  similar  cir- 
cumstances? The  experiments,  however,  which  have  been  pro* 
posed  by  Dr.  Paris,  have  been  all  duly  performed ;  and  the  follow- 
ing accourrt  of  them  will  show,  that  the  nietal  which  he  confesses 
having  seen  in  barytes,  is  owing  to  "  no  foreign  or  adventifiom 
ingredient." 

Monday y  July  7« — Having  reduced  pure  largtes  to  the  metallic 
state,  a  portion  of  the  substance  exhibiting  metallic  lustre,  was  ex^ 
posed  to  the  action  of  distilled  water,  containing  a  few  drops  of 
pure  nitric  acid.  Its  solution  was  accompanied  with  efTervesccnce. 
Tincture  of  galls  was  then  added ;  but  thefe  was  dot  the  slightest 
alteration  of  colour  to  denote  the  presence  of  ironi  nor  any  preci«- 
pitation  of  this  metal.  Afterwards  tlie  same  experiment  was  re- 
peated, adding  only  stdphureted  hydrogen  as  a  test  for  amc,  instead 
of  the  tincture  of  galls,  but  tvithout  efifect.  Pmssiate  of  potash 
was  also  added,  but  there  was  no  precipitation  of  zinc.  A  greeft 
colour  appeared;  from  which  appearance,  iron  might  be  sup- 
posed present ;  but  it  was  observed  that  the  same  hue  was  mani^. 
fested  to  prusiiate  of  potash  wheh  pure  barytes  wAs  dissolved  in  dis- 
tilled water.  These,  experimcbti  wete  renewed  in  the  presence  of 
several  persons,  but  always  with  the  same  negative  results.  Upon 
the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  a  precipitation  took  place  of  the  sul- 
phate of  barytes.  Hence  it  is  proved  that  the  nMallic  lustre  exhi- 
bited by  the  barytes  cannot  be  owing  either  to  iron  or  to  zinc  used 
in  the  preparation  of  the  hydrogen  gai  necessttry  for  cfFectidg  its 
fusipn;  because  the  most  minute  portiohs  of  thes6  met£lls  would 
|iave  been  detected  by  the  re-agents  here  mentioned. 

Having  tbu^  replied,  and  I  hope  satisfactorily,  to  the  observations 
made  by  Dr.  Paris,  I  will  now  conclude  this  letter  by  noticing  a  £eiV 
pther  experiments  which  may  contribute  to  the  amusement  of  your 
^readers : — 

ExPKR.  L  Corundum. — ^If  during  the  fusion  of  this  substance  it 
|>e  allowed  to  fall,  while  hot^  upon  a  deal  board,  it  will  become 
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.coated  over  with  a  film  of  carbon^  exhibiting  the  highest  pseudo^ 
metallic  lustre^  which  however  disappears  upon  the  action  of  the 
file.  The  same  happens  in  the  fusion  of  rock  crystal^  of  pure 
alumine,  magnesia^  and  many  other  refiractory  bodies.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  pseudo-metallic  lustre  might  deceive  any  person ;  but 
it  is  distinguished  from  regidim  lustre  in  this  circumstance,  that  the 
file  removes  it. 

,  ExPKR.  II.  Crystallized  Phosphate  of  Limey  found  near  Bovey, 
in  Devonshire. — No  decrepitation.  Phosphorescence.  Fuses  into 
a  black  shining  slag;  depositing  on  iron  forceps  a  cupreous-coloured 
powder.  Scintillation — reddish  coloured  flame.  Upon  filing  the 
jslag  we  observed  a  globule  of  white  metal,  resembling  silver ,  which 
,does  not  alter  by  exposure  to  air. 

ExPSR.  HI,  Crystals  deposited  during  the  Fusion  of  Wood  Tin. 
: — In  n)aoy  recent  experiments  for  the  reduction  of  wood  tin  to  the 
metallic  state,  when  fused,  per  se^  before  the  ignited  gas^  we  have 
x)bserved  a  deposit  of  white  shining  vitreous  crystak  in  quadrangular 
tables,  the  nature  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained.  These  crys- 
tals are  formed  upon  the  white  oxie/^  which  results  frotn  the  combus- 
.tion  of  the  meted. 

ExPER.  IV. — Hydrogen  gas  prepared  by  the  action  of  zinc  on 
water  with  muriatic  acidy  when  condensed  alone  in  the  reservoir 
o{.  the  gas  blow-pipe,,  and  ignited,  was  found  to  have  heat  enough 
for  the  fusion  of  platinum  foil,  and  for  the  combustion  of  iron  wire* 
.  ExPGR.  V.  Protoxide  of  Chromium. — Mixed  with  oil  it  was 
^easily  fused,  and  white  fumes  were  disengaged^  but  the  metal  did 
jDot  appear  to  be  revived  by  this  process. 

ExPER.  VI.  Metalhidal  Oxide  of  Manganese. — Admitted  of 
easy  fusion.  Afterwards  the  file  disclosed  a  metal  white  as  silver,  on 
which  the  teeth  of  the  instrument  were  visible.  This  we/a/ proved 
,to  be  a  conductor  of  electricity. 

.  ExPER.  VII.  Alloy  of  Platinum  and  Gold. — ^When  fused  ia 
.equal  parts  by  bulk,  a  bead  was  obtained  so  highly  malleable  that  it 
was  extended  by  a  hammer  without  ^paration  at  the  edges.  Colour 
nearly  the  same  as  gold.  When  two  parts  of  platinum'*  were  fused 
with  one  of  gold,  the  alloy  proved  brittle. 

I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Cmnbridgt,  JtUy  19,  1817.  EdwARD  DaNIEL  ClaRKE. 

*  In  all  experimentt  where  pUOinum  is  fused  before  the  ignited  gas,  a  vivid 
McintiUation  may  be  observed,  like  that  exhibited  by  iron  wire  during;  its  combus* 
Hon:  but  it  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  whether  this  sdntillaHon  be  owing  to  the 
dispersion  of  minute  gtobnles  of  the  platinum  in  a  state  of  ebuUition ;  or  to  the 
combustion  of  the  metal;  or  of  any  Impurities  it  may  contain.  It  takes  place  after 
repeated  fusion. 
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On  Thursday,  June  26,  the  following  papers  were  read 

Some  Account  of  the  Nests  of  the  Java  Swallow,  and  of  the 

Glands  that  secrete  the  Mucus  of  which  they  are  composed^  By 

Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart. 

Observations  on  the  Hirudo  Complanata  and  the  Hirudo  Stag- 

Mlis,  now  formed  into  a  distinct  Genus,  under  the  name  of  Glossi- 

phonia,  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Johnson.    Communicated  by  Sir  Everard 

Home,  Bart. 

Account  of  the  Cure  of  a  diseased  Foot,  arising  from  an  Injury 
to  the  Coffin  Bone.  By  Wm.  Sewell,  Esq.  Communicated  by  the 
President. 

On  the  Parallax  of  the  fixed  Stars.  By  John  Pond,  Esq.  Astro- 
nomer Royal.  Mr.  Pond  found  that  when  his  observations  were 
made  with  the  precautions  indicated  in  a  former  paper,  there  was 
no  evidence  whatever  of  any  parallax  in  the  stars  examined. 
•  Observations  on  the  Gastric  Glands  of  the  Human  Stomach, 
and  the  Contraction  which  takes  place  in  that  .Viscus.  By  Sic 
£verard  Home,  Bart. 

.  The  Society  adjourned  during  the  interval  of  the  long  :vacatioQ. 


Mcy  16,  I8I7. — A  paper  by  Dr.  Burger,  entitled,  Note  on  the 
Specific  Gravity  and  Temperature  of  Sea  Water  in  different  I^iaces, 
was  read. 

The  temperature  and  degree  of  softness  of  sea  water  are  eonsi- 
dered  by  the  author  as  circumstances  of  considerable  importance  to 
geologists,  and  he  has  communicated  to  the  Society,  in  the  form  of 
a  table,  such  observations  as  he  has  been  able  to  make. 

The  mean  of  five  experiments  on  the  water  of  the  Irish  Sea  and 
the  North  Sea  gives  a  specific  gravity  of  1*01875,  which  is  less  than 
the  results  given  in  Kirwan's  table. 

The  mean  temperature,  according  to  the  observations  which  were 
taken  at  various  times^  both  of  the  day  and  of  the  year,  is— 

Of  the  sea  water  of  the  surface . ,  , . .  67*07  Fahr. 

Of  the  atmosphere  in  the  shade  55^87 


In  passing  over  from  Dublin  to  Holyhead,  on  Dec.      1812,  the 


GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


Ditto  in  the  sun 


62*90 


observations  made  were  as  follows 
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Air  in  shade.  '  Sea  at  surface. 

At  4- before  ten,  a.  ID.  six  miles  from  Howth  44    46^ 

Noon,  seven  leagues  frora-llowth  -. .     . .  50|-   44^* 

Two  o'clock,  p.  m.  1 2  or  14  leagues  from  ?    .  c ,  -r^ . 

Howth        ;   5 

Four  o'clock,  six.  or  seven  leagues  from/    .e-,  + 

Holyhead   :  :.......5 

The  author  considers  that  these  circumitanoei  confina  an  idea 
formerly  entertained,  that  the  agitation  of  the  sea  by  a  storm  i^- 
crdases  its  temperatitre. 

Dr.  Berger  has  also  given  a  table  of  the  temperature  at  the  surface 
of  several  takes  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  of  which  the  mean  is,  that 
of  the  air  in  the  shade  bemg  58*362,  that  of  the  water  at  thesur^ 
fece  was  5D*2SI4.  These  results  accord  with  those  of  Dr.  Irving'fli 
observations  made  in  the  North  Sea,  and  of  Dr.  Wollastoo's  on  the 
Bfirer  Thames,  in  showing  the  tenr»perature  of  the  water  at  the  sur- 
ftoe  to  be  above  that  of  the  atmpsphere ;  but  in  Dr.  Wollaston's 
experiments  the  difference  is  more  considerable. 

June  6, — Mr.  Bigge's  paper  was  read,  entitled.  Observations  on 
the  Cheviot  Hills  and  the  North;- Western  Boundary  of  Nortbum^ 
berifl^nd. 

The  chah)  of  hills  extending  from  Thirlemoor,  near  the  head  of 
the  Coquet,  to  the  plain  on  the  dooth  side  of  the  Twedd,  is  com* 
|yos^  chiefly  of  porphyry  and  syenite  of  various  modification^  la 
several  parts  large  craggy  rocks,  having  the  appeasmee  of  cairns, 
arise  aboive  the  surfeoe.  These  ai'e  composed  firindpaliir  of  whin- 
stone  or  petrosiliceous  porphyry  with  hornblende ;  but  Mr*  Bigge 
has  not  in  any  instance  been  able  to  observe  their  junction  with  the 
main  rock. 

The  Coqnet  ihd  the  Bremish  rivers  rilfe  in  th^se  hills,  and  the 
author  traces  their  courses  as  a  guide  to  future  inquirers.  The 
course  of  the  Coquet  is  At  th6  extreme  poirif  of  the  porphyritic 
tahge  to  the  south.  II  passes  over  a  considerable  Extent  of  slate, 
fisiiig  to  the  NNE,  though  nearly  Vertical,  and  curved  in  some 
places. 

Further  on  its  bed  is  porphy^y^  Ihterrupted  in  some  itistAoces  by 
trfrnistone  dykes.  At  Limshieb  tlie  porphyry  is  succeeded  by  a 
shistose  lime-stone  dipping  SSV^,  and  alternating  with  a  coarse 
aand-stdne,  and  the  river  coniihiies  its  i^oursfe  to  the  sea  through 
various  beds  of  lime-^tone  and  sand-stone,  but  which  meet  With  an 
interruption  ttom  a.  whin  dy^e  tut  Bralnsaugb,  below  Eeltaa. 

The  Bremish  rises  on.  the  iouUi  side  of  Cheviot,  mi  passes  for 
several  miles  bet  ween  high  ,  bills  of  porphyryw  On  tke  summit  of 
one  of  them,  ShijimooSj^  the  author  observed  a  vein  of  quartz  tra-i 
versing  the  hill  from  SE  to  ^  W.  At  Branton  jJie;  river  quits  tl)e 
porphyry,  and  passes  along  a  plain  of  sand  with  hillocks  of  gravel. 

•  Wind  N  W,      t  The  wind  haTing  greatly  increased.      {  Wind  stiU  higher. 
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Turning  to  the  tiiOttb,  it  «oon  afterwards  .takes  the  name  of  the  Till^ 
and  passes  into  xhk  Tw€]ed  throu^  beds  of  sand-tstone^  having  on 
the  east  beds  of  limiB^slqDe  and  coah  lAt  Hoddam  Dean  a  bed  of 
sand-stone  occurs  covered  with  a  coarse  breccia. 

Blocks  of  granite,  of  a  . grey  colour  and  Bne  grain,  are  found  in 
the  hillocks  on  the  plain  of  (Bewick* 

June  20*  Gomhtding  Meeting. — ^The  ^following  eommunicotioiis 
were  re^eeived  shioe  the  last  meeting : 

Observations  on  certain  Sand-stones.  By  A.  Aikin,  Esq. 

Notice  on  the  Physical  Constitution  of  .the. Passage  of  Mount  St. 
Gothard.   ByDr.  Berger. 

Account  of  the  Place  where  some  Specimens  presented  to  the 
Soeiety  by  Mr.  'Swedenstierna  were  found.   By  S.  Solly,  Esq. 

Sweden  does  not  present  that  appearance  of  r^ular  stratification 
which  is  obsemtble  in: this  country.  Its  face  ia  covered  with  crags 
nnd  fragments ;  but  some  <if -the  larger  faalins  into  which  its  surface 
is  indented  contain  itisulated  series  of  horizontal  strata.  Many 
ridges  of  granite  gravel  tunning  from  north  to  south  cover  it&suriaoa. 
In  one  of  these  ridges  near^Finbo  a  quariy  was. opened  by  M.  Gabn^ 
jun.  and  in  the  .subjacent  rock  the  pyrophysalite  was.  first  dbcoveied, 
and  sabsequently  various  .  other  new  and  rare  minerals.  The  rock 
in  which  these  substancea^are  found  has  .the  character  of  a  large 
grained  granite. 

ROYAL  ACADE4&V  OF  SqiJSKCiilS. 

Analysis  of  the  Xalours  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  <f  the 
Insiitute  of  France  during  the  Year  18ijb'. 

.PflY3iCAL  Part. — By  M.  le  Chevalier  Cuvier,  Perpetual  Secretary. 

{Cowlinutd  from  toI.  Ix.  p.  479.) 
MlNBaALOGY  AND  ,aX0L06Y. 

Greenland  furnished  some  years  ago  a  mineral  in  jmall  dodeea- 
hedral crystals  of  a  celadon«green  eoIour,>  to  which  the. name  of 
sodajite  has  been  given,  because  it  contains  nearly  the  fourth  of  its 
iveight  of  soda  united  to  siliea  andaloniina. 

M.  Count  Dunin-Barkowskig,  a  GaUidan  gentleman,  and  a 
zealous  and  well-informed  mineralogist,  has  discovered  acoloudess 
^riety  of  thi^  stone  in  large  prbms  in  that  pan  of  Vesuvi^a^oidled 
Fosso  Gjande,  so  celebrated  for  the  number  and  variety  of  mioerab 
owhich  ii  has  given  to  colleetors.  The  composition  of  this  minsra), 
very  similar  to  that  of  glass,  might  have  appeared  striking  among 
crystals  thrown  out  of  a  volcano,  if  it  were  not  accompanied  hyji 
number  of  other  species,  which  have  nothing  in  common  with^ lass, 
and  if  the  sodalites  of  Greenland  did  not  occur  in  a  place  which 
jexbibits  no  traces  of  subterraneous  fires. 

£leok»gy,  in  the  scientific  form  towhioh-it  has  -been  fatc()jp«l0» 
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vated,  has  less  for  its  object  to  invent,  a^f  form^rlyy  systems  r^pect. 
ing  the  states  through  which  the  globe  has  passed,  than  to  describe 
exactly  its  actual  state,  and  the  relative  position  of  the  minerals 
which  constitute  its  surface.  It  is  known  that  in  this  point  of  view 
these  masses  have  been  divided  into  primilive,  or  those  which  ex- 
hibit no  traces  of  organized  beings,  and  which  are  considered  as  ^ 
anterior  to  the  existence  of  animals ;  and  into  secondary^  which  are 
all  more  or  less  filled  with  the  remains  of  these  bodies,  and  which 
consequently  must  have  been  formed  after  the  existence  of  animals. 
These  masses  are,  besides,  generally  different  in  their  nature,  and 
in  the  substances  of  which  they  are  composed.  It  was  even  long 
believed  that  these  bodies  succeeded  each  other  in  a  very  regular 
manner,  so  that  none  of  those  deposited  before  the  existence  of 
organized  beings  were  deposited  afterwards,  and  vice  versa. 

But  this  was  a  premature  assertion,  which  has  been  overturned  by  ^ 
more  observations.  It  has  been  observed  that  among  these  two 
kinds  of  deposites  there  exist  mixtures,  so  that  ancient  formations 
are  reproduced  after  more  modern  rocks  have  shown  themselves; 
and  some  organized  bodies  are  covered  by  masses  of  the  same  nature 
as  those  which  were  believed  to  have  ceased  to  be  deposited  after  the 
appearance  of  animals  upon  the  globe.  These  monuments  of  the 
passage  from  one  state  of  things  to  another. have  been  called  transi** 
tion  formations. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  recognise  them  for  such ;  and  M.  Bro- 
chant,  in  a  memoir  published  some  time  ago,  required  all  his 
sagacity  to  assign  to  this  intermediate  class  the  greatest  part  of  the 
rocks  in  the  valley  of  Tarentaise;  especially  as  at  that  time  certain 
shells  had  not  been  discovered,  whose  existence  in  these  rocks  has 
confirmed,  in  the  most  flattering  manner,  the  conjectures  and  rea- 
sonings of  this  skilful  geologist. 

He  has  since  extended  this  kind  of  research,  and  has,  during  th^ 
present  year,  directed  them  principally  to  the  old  beds  of  gypsum, 
found  in  abundance  in  certain  parts  of  the  Alps,  enormous  masses 
of  which  must  be  perceived  by  all  the  travellers  who  pass  over 
Mount  Cenis.  After  describing,  with  the  utmost  exactness,  all  the 
circumstances. relative  to  their  position,  and  after  having  frequently 
gone  round,  the  mountains  on  the  sides  of.  which  they  appear,  the 
author  shows  that  their  situation  and  their  nature  correspond  with 
thofiie-of  transition  rocks,  and  proves  that  they  must  be  arranged  la 
that  class. 

The  primitive  formations  themselves  are  not  always  easily  cha«> 
facterized.  The  irregularity  of  their  position,  the  immense  spce 
through  :  which  it  is  son^etimes  necessary  to  trace  them,  and  the 
many  variations  in  their  composition,  present  great  difficulties. 
Thus  M.  Brochant  has  ascertained,  by  long  journeys  and  fatiguing 
examinations,  that  the  high  points  of  the  Alps,  from  Mount  Cenis 
ito  St.  Gothaid,  and  particularly  Mont  Blanc,  are  not,  as  has  beea 
generally  believed,  granite  properly  so  called,  but  belong  to  % 
^caiiety.  Biorp  crystallme^  and^more  abounding  in  fel$par>  of  a.talky 
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and  felspathic  rock,  which  predominates  in  a  very  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  Alps,  and  which  often  contains  metallic  minerals  ia 
beds.  He  satisfied  himself,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  true  granite 
formation  exists  on  the  soiith  side  of  the  chain ;  aiid  from  analogy 
he  considers  it  as  very  probable  that  this  granitic  fOrtnatibn  suppom 
the  talky  rock.  From  which  he  concludes  that  the  high  sanfmits  of  the 
Alps  are  not  the  portion  relatively  most  ancient  of  these  mountains* 
^  We  gave  an  account  at  the  time  of  a  very  analogous  arrangement 
discovered  in  the  Pyrenees  by  M/Ramond* 

We  ought  always  to  remark  that  the  primordiality  of  granitb 
among  known  rocks  is  subject  to  exceptions.  M;  Von  Buch  ascer- 
tained that  in  Norway  granites  evidently  characterized  ^at  such  lie 
over  rodcs  considered  as  more  modern,  and  even  over  rocks  con^ 
taining  petrifactions.  This  has  been  observed  likewise  in  Saxony 
and  in  the  Caucasus. 

M.  de  Bonnard,  Engineer  of  Mines  in  France,  who,  by  a  sin* 
gularity  honourable  for  us,  has  given  to  geology  the  first  complete 
description  of  the  Ertzgebirge,  of  that  province  of  Saxony,  which 
is  in  some  measure  the  native  country  of  geology.  M.  de  Bonnard 
has  endeavoured  in  that  work  to  deterniine  the  placies  where  the 
granite  is  below  the  other  formations,  and  those  in  which  it  lies  over 
any  one.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  from  *  his  examhaation,  that  the 
granite  of  Dohna  is  in  this  latter  case,  as  had  been  announced  by 
Saxon  observers;  but  in  other  places,  and  especially  near  Freyherg, 
granite  was  too  hastily  concluded  to  be  superior,'  from  some  irregi^ 
larities  in  the  form  of  the  ' masses,  the  jutting  portions  of  which 
irequently  make  their  way  through  the  rocks  that  cover  thetai.  It 
appears,  likewise,  that  the  chain  which  separates  Saxony  from 
Bohemia  has  likewise  granite  on  its  south  side. 

This  memoir  of  M.  de  Bonnard  contains  many  other  precious 
details  oh  the  nature  and  position  of  the  formations  in  the  celebrated 
province  which  he  has  studied,  and  likewise  on  the  rich  metallic 
veins  which  traverse  it  in  all  directions,  and  on  which  the  industry 
of  the  miners  has  been  so  long  employed.  In  these  respects  it  is 
equally  interesting  for  geology  and  for  the  art  of  working  mines; 

M.  Heron  de  Villefosse,  at  present  a  free  associate  of  the  Acah 
demy,  has  rendered  an  essential  service  to  the  same  art  by  hb  work, 
entitled,  De  la  Richesse  Minerale.  The  fint  volume,  which  haa 
for  its  object  the  admifiistration  of  mines,  was  printed  in  1810,  and 
has  been  long  known  and  esteended.  The  second,  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  working  of  mines,  has  been  presented  in  manuscript 
to  the  Academy.  To  the  directions  derived  from  the  numerous 
sciences  which  furnish  the  theory,  the  author  has  added  an  immense 
number  of  facts  collected  in  his  travels,  and  in  the- exercise  of  his 
functions;  so  that  the  precepts  are  supported  by  examples,  which 
have  nothing  imaginary,  but  are  all  realized  in  some  place  "or 
other*  A  magnificent  atlas  exhibits  to'theeyeall  of  these  examples 
that  can  be  represented.   He  gives  geological  maps  of  the  Hartz 
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nod  of  Sal^ODy, .  the  cQU4ai|tu^3  most  c^Iebratf^d  fgr  .ther  antiquity  pf 
/their  miiio)  plims>a4  sectipps  erf  all  ^^be  posidoos  of  the  pre  in  tbe 
carthf  and  liIo9«rise  of, the  di&reot  methods  of  working  it,  and 
«very  ]ciod  pf  maqhine  eipployed  for  tb^t  pprpp$e.  Almost  ^he 
.whole  of  itiem  materials  are.  p^w^  and  h^vie  $ie^p  qolh^ud  op  the 
«ppt  by  the  author.  The,grei|t  utility  'pf  such  a  wprk,  for^a.  country 
.in  which  the  art  of  whiob  it  treats  is  still  ipjts  iuCaiocy^  ^apnpt  be 
.doubted*  . 

The  disco  very  9  so  important  to  gieolpgy,  naade  by  MAI*  ^roagr 
•niart  and  CuViei*^  :of  Pertain  beds  vi^hich  copfain  only  l^pd .^nd  ffesh 
-water  shells^  and  i^^hiph  of  conseqpeoce  <;apppt  bi4vie  been  fomed 
in  the  sta,  like^otber  b^ds  cQPtainiog,  shells^  has  exqited  ppm^rpps 
•mearches:  all  .over  Europe.  We  gave  an  account  at  tlie  time  of 
thoaeof  &IM..Mai!ce;l  de^SeJGrQ9  apd  JOaudebart  de  Ferussac  on  fresh 
water  beds  in  different  parts  of  France,  Spain,  and  Geropapy, 
^imitor  slnd>  tery  extep$ve'  discoveries  .have  been  i«ade  in  England. 
'This  year  M»  Beudaot,  .Profi^sspr  at  Marseilles,  has  consijdery^d  this 
.laattcr  under  a  new  poipt  of  yipw.  >Vs  we  And  ^n  spme  places  ifresh 
.water  shells  nixed  withise^  shells,  he  endeavpured  to  disppver  .by 
experiment  bow  farrtbe  piolusqa^of  fresh  water  c;an  be  babituated  tp 
sea.  waAer,  and.a;^^  versa*  He  found  that  all  these  apimals  die  ipi«- 
•mediately  if  we  :suddenly  chapge  their,  place  of  Abode  {  but  that  if 
we  gradually, increase  the  proportion  of  s^lt  in  tl)e  water  for  the. ope 
set,  and  diminish  it  for>tbe.Qther:^<)  ]ive  p^n  ip  ge^n^ral  accustom 
them  to  live  in  a  water  whipb  is  ppt^o^tpr^l  vto  tpern*  Ij'here  are 
some  species,  however,  which .  resist  thqse.  atteippts,  ,apd  wjl^ic|i 
cannot  bear  aoy /alteration  in  theiqi^lity  pf  the  water  which  thqr 
.inhabit. 

Nature  pointed  out  these  respUs  btforehand.  Certain  ^ster;, 
^certain  oerites^  .the  common  mi^cle,  ,prDc.eed  .pretty  high  up  in 
rivers;  and  we  see  some  limneaa  in  places  where  the  waifer  is  a  good 
deal  mixed  <wkb  sea  water. 

M.  Marcel  de  Serres  has  contipjupd  his  fonmer  resparqhespa^esli 
water  beds^  of  which  we  gave  au  account  ip  our.upaiysi^J^pr  I^IS. 
He  has  directed,  his  principal  atleation  tbisyo^tr  to  a  fprmatioa.pf 
-this  kind,  which  be  considers  as  newer  th^n  jaJL  the  .  others, , and 
.whieh  he  discovered  in  seven  diffet'ent  places  in  tbe  enrifppsof 
MontpeUier.  His  observations  are  'h\  sooie.  measure,  connected  wMh 
those  of  M.  Beudant.  He  dislipguisbes  tlie  species  ,  in  t^  X^igh- 
bourhood.  of.  MontpeUier  into  those  timt  do  not  lapppanr  papdble  of 
living  except  in  fresh  water;  those  which  can  exist  in  brackish 
water,  of  which  the  maxiouim  is..2*7^^»  and  t.hose  to  whi<^  spp 
water  appears .  necessary.  He  explains  in  this  way^aome  very  rare 
mixtures  of  the.Deniains  of  these  animals. 

The  formation  which  he  describes  is  composed  in  some  XRe^mre 
of  two  beds  oontaining  different  abeUs.  The  upper  ope  4y>ntain9 
tfamd  shells  at  the  same,  time  with  aquatic  sliells.  Tbe  oaw  foritiil- 
:tioai5  laid  jipcm  the  surface  of  different  formirtkMM>  tuul  chifi^ 
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upon  the  sides  of  hllltf  or  platforms.  We  see  there  many  land  shells 
and  vegetable  impressions  perfectly  similar  to  the  species  living  at 
present  upon  the  same  soil. 

*  In  proportion  as  we  advance  in  Europe  in  geological  observations^ 
there  are  zealous  individuals  who  apply  them  to  remote  countries^ 
and  who  find  nature  faithful  to  the  same  laws. 

We  have  spoken  seveinal  times  of  the  immense  labours  of  Hum- 
boldt on  the  structure  and  elevation  of  the  mountains  of  the  two 
Americas.  This  philosophic  traveller  appeals  to  have  given  a  prelude 
to  labours  no  less  important  by  a  general  view  of  the  results  obtained 
in  India  respecting  the  height  of  difTerent  peaks  of  that  immense 
chain  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Imaus,  and  where  the 
Hindoos  have  placed  the  principal  facts  of  their  mythology. 

From  the  trigonometrical  measurements  of  Mr.  Webb,  an  Eng- 
lish engineer,  four  of  these  peaks  are  more  elevated  than  Chimbo- 
rasso ;  and  one  of  them,  the  highest  mountain  at  present  known  on 
the  globe,  is  4013  toises  or  7821  metres  in  height,  or  according  to 
other  calculations  4201  toises,  or  8187  metres. 

M .  de  Humboldt  in  this  memoir  has  made  a  happy  use  of  the 
laws  of  vegetable  geography,  to  supply  information  respecting  the 
height  of  certain  platforms  which  it  has  not  been  possible  hitherto 
to  ascertain  directly.  When  such  or  such  a  plant  is  cultivated  in  a 
place  he  determines  according  to  the  latitude  what  height  the  plat- 
form in  which  the  plant  occurs  cannot  exceed.  This  will  be  a 
curious  subject  of  verification  for  travellers,  who,  from  the  numerous 
relations  established  with  them,  will  now  go  in  greater  numbers  to 
visit  these  valleys  and  these  mountains  of  Imaus,  Thibet,  Boutan, 
and  Nepaul,  countries  probably  the  most  interesting  of  all  for  the 
history  of  mankind,  since  every  thing  announces  that  it  was  from 
them  that  our  race  originally  descended. 

.  In  a  more  limited  space,  M.  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  named  lately  a 
correspondent  of  the  Academy,  has  not  failed  to  make  useful  ob- 
servations. He  has  pesented  to  the  Academy  a  geological  map  of 
part  of  Martinique,  m  which  the  height  of  the  different  mountains 
]s  marked  with  great  care,  especially  of  the  extinct  volcano  which 
seems  to  have  produced  most  of  those  inequalities. 

The  author  has  extended  his  researches  to  the  geology  of  a  great 
part  of  the  Antilles.  Volcanic  peaks  occupy  the  elevated  centres 
of  these  islands,  and^are  called  momes.  The  beds  of  lava  which 
have  flowed  from  them  are  called  larresy  and  the  plains  formed  at 
their  lower  parts  are  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  plainiers. 

Islands  in  which  only  one  peak  and  a  single  system  of  eruptions 
occur,  such  as  Saba,  Nieves,  St.  Vincent,  are  smaller,  and  less 
important  for  agriculture.  They  have  no  good  ports,  because  the 
harbours  are  merely  the  plains  left  between  two  or  more  systems, 
such  as  we  .see  at  Guadaloupe,  Martinique,  Dominica,  St.  Lucie^^ 
Grenada,  &c.  Martinique  in  particular  seems  to  owe  its  origin  to 
nx  volcanoes,  and  shows  at  present  six  peaks,  to  which  the  whole 
of  it  may  be.  referred. 
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M.  de  Jonn^s  gives  us  the  exact  topography  and  minemlogy  of 
Ofie  of  these;  namely,  Mount  Pel^e.  .  He  considers  this  volcanic 
nature  as  so  general  that  he  conceives  it  serves  as  a  base  to  the 
whole  Antilles,  which  exhibit  suoerfictally  only  lime-stone  obviously 
containing  shells,  such  as  La  Barbade  and  the  larger  portion  of 
Guadaloupe.  Guadaloupe  properly  so  called  is  fomed  of  teir 
systems  of  eruption,  one  of  which,  the  Soufriere^  still  retains  some 
activity.  M.  de  Jonnes  likewise  gives  a  descriptiea  of  it  in  « 
general  statistical  aKXX>uBt  of  this  island. 

(To  he  continued,) 


Article  XIIL 

SCISNTIFIC  INTBLLIGKNCfi;  AND  NOTICES  OF  4IUBJKCTS 
CONNBCTED  WITH  SClliNCB, 

I.  A  Descending  Spovi  on  Land.   By  Luke  Howard,  Esq. 

On  the  27th  of  the  sixth  month,  at  about  seven  in  the  evemogf 
there  occurred  in  our  neighbourhood  an  undoubted  exhibition  of 
that  rare  spectacle  (to  observers  on  land)  — the  water-'Sp&td,  I  shall 
give  the  observations  of  two  of  our  workmen  at  ihe  Latoratory  who 
saw  it  from  Stratford,  passing  on  their  N  horizon  fmm  NW  to  NE* 
I  was  absent  myself  in  the  West  of  England ;  but  my  friend  «Ioha 
Gibson  witnessed  tlie  latter  part  of  the  phenomen(Hi. 

The  douds  had  been  exceedingly  dark  and  tbieateniDg,  and 
there  had  been  thunder  and  rain  in  that  direction ;  but  at  the  time 
of  the  observation  a  clear  sky  was  discernible  beneath  the  clouds. 
From  a  dense  cloud,  the  base  of  which  migbt  be  at  an  elevaidon 
of  20°,  there  issued  suddenly  a  descending  contf,  which  one  of  the 
observers  compared  to  a  steeple  inverted :  this  returned  back  to  the 
cloud  :  a  second  and  a  third  followed,  one  of  which  came  lower^ 
with  a  considerable  perpendicidar  oscillation^  and  at  length  opened 
out  below  ;  and  a  straight  column,  which  he  compared  to  a  dart, 
proceeded  from  its  enlarged  extremity  to  the  earth,  being  visible 
also  as  a  denser  body  pretty  far  up  into  the  cloud.  In  a  little  time 
tliis  cone  also,  losing  its  appendage,  was  drawn  up  again,  and 
another  or  two,  similar  to  the  first  mentioned,  succeeding,  cloesd 
the  train  of  appearances,  the  whole  having  lasted  about  15  minutes. 

The  course  of  this  spout  appears  to  have  been  over  the  country 
about  Hampstead.  In  a  communication,  by  anotlier  observer,  to 
the  Philanthropic  Gazette,  a  person  states  himself  to  have  been 
overtaken  by  it  on  Hampstead  Heath,  and  to  have  been  drenclidl 
by  a  fall  of  rain  in  very  unusual  torrents  during  its  short  passage. 
He  conceived  the  spout  to  touch  the  top  of  the  tree  under  which 
be  had  retired  for  shelter.  The  denser  column  seen  by  the  observer 
at  Stratford  to  proceed  from  the  cloud  admits  of  an  explanation 
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wliea  (MmnecMd  with  tbi$  fact.  It  probubly  at)  eytramely  d^ie 
sboveff  or  fMher  j/r^owi  o/*  u^a^  (of  aipnU  diaweter  ^omp^i^ 
with  »howei8  «« tbey  u9tt«Uy  fall)  genaraud  in  the  of  tha 
d  cloud  by  the  itiiong  electrical  action,  and  sarvlng  ultinnately  as  a 
conductor,  tlirough  which  the  electricity  rushed  at  once,  and  th^ 
equilibrium  was  so  far  restored  8$  that  a  second  discharge  could  not 
be  effected.  Had  it  been  at  sea,  the  tendency  of  the  superinduced 
moveable  surface  to  unite  with  the  cloud  would  probably  have 
raised  up  a  column  of  salt  water  to  meet  it, 

TotUnham^  Seventh  Month^  21,  1817.  LuKp  HoWARD. 

II.  Guvn,  fravi  the  Cangq. 

The  gentlemen  constituting  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  the 
Congo^  while  walking  along  the  banks  of  this  river,  picked  up  a 
large  mass  of  gum,  on  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a  lew 
experiments.  It  was  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  only  slightly 
translueent.  It  was  very  hard )  and  had  very  much  the  aspect  of 
the  cherry-tree  gum  of  this  country  after  it  has  been  exposed  for 
fiome  years  to  the  action  of  the  weather. 

When  this  gum  was  put  into  water,  the  liquid  acquired  a  dark 
colour.  Bat  none  of  the  gum  was  dissolved ;  for  the  Ikjutd  waa 
not  in  the  least  mucilaginous,  and  could  not  be  employed  to  paste 
together  pieces  of  paper.  When  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  left  a 
black  matter,  nearly  tasteless,  soluble  again  in  water,  and  possessing 
the  charaeters  of  extractive. 

The  gum  still  retained  its  dark  colour.  It  swelled  very  much  in 
the  water,  and  was  converted  into  a  semitransparent  jelly.  But  it 
did  not  dissolve,  even  when  the  water  was  boiled*  But  on  the  addi- 
tion of  a  Utile  muriatic  or  nitric  acid  a  transparent  solqtioq  waa 
e&oted.  When  an  alkali  was  dropped  into  tbi3  solution^  tb^ 
gummy  matter  was  again  precipitated. 

These  piopertiea  are  sufficient  to  show  iis  that  the  gummy  9ub* 
ttaaee  in  question  iiosseases  the  chemical  characters  of  the  vegetable 
principle  a^ded  ceratin* 

It  has  been  long  known  that  there  are  two  di/stinct  species  of  gtm: 
one,  which  dissolves  in  cold  water;  another  species,  which  is  inso- 
luble in  water,  but  forms  with  it  a  jelly,  and  dissolves  readily  in 
water  acidulated  with  any  of  the  mineral  acids.  Gum  arabic  con- 
stitutes a  well-known  example  of  the  first  kiod^  and  gum  tragacanth 
has  been  long  known  as  a  very  perfect  example  of  the  second.  The 
term  gum  has  been  reserved  of  late  by  chemists  to  denote  the  first 
species,  or  what  was  formerly  called  soluble  gum.  Dr.  John  has 
applied  to  the  second  species  the  term  cerasin^  because  the  cherry- 
tree  gum  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  matter,  which  is 
insoluble  jn  pure  water,  and  but  forms  a  jelly  with  that  liquid^  and 
dissolves  readily  in  water  acidulated  with  the  mineral  acids.  Tra^ 
gacanth  would  have  been  a  better  name ;  but  I  am  deterred  from 
adopting  it  by  the  considei?itiiDn  th^t  this  substance  is  usually  deno- 
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ininated  adraganth  on  the  contiti^Dt;  and  this  doable  name  might 
perhaps  occasion  ambiguity.  I  suspect  the  gum  bassora  of  Vau- 
quelin^  in  which  he  some  years  ago  recognised  the  properties  of 
cerasin,  is  a  variety  of  tragacanth.  It  possesses  at  least  all  its 
characters. 

III.  Disappearance  of  SaiurrCs  Ring. 
(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 

SIR, 

The  disappearance  of  Saturn's  ring  will  take  place  in  the  year 
1819;  and  it  is  so  curious  an  occurrence,  that  I  was  desirous  of 
knowing  at  what  time  it  might  be  expected :  I  therefore  had  re- 
course to  Delambre's  method  (Astronomic,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xxix.),  and 
I  calculate  that  the  plane  of  the  ring  will  pass  through  the  sun's 
centre  on  March  1 1,  and  through  the  earth's  centre  on  the  follow- 
ing  day  (March  12).  These  two  epochs  are  so  very  near  that  there 
can  be  no  intermediate  reappearance  of  the  ring,  and  their  nearness 
is  unfortunately  occasioned  by  the  planet's  being  at  the  time  in  con- 
junction with  the  sun,  which  will  render  all  attempts  at  observation 
perfectly  useless.  I  would  not  offer  you  this  calculation  if  I 
imagined  that  there  were  any  error  in  it ;  but  I  was  so  much  disap- 
pointed at  the  result  of  it,  that  I  cannot  help  expressing  a  wish  that 
some  of  your  correspondents  would  repeat  it:  I  do  not  like  to  think 
on  the  long  interval  which  must,  as  it  seems,  yet  elapse  before  we 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  remarkable  phenomenon. 

S. 

IV.  Deuto-sulphutet  of  Copper. 

Dobereiner  affirms  that  when  a  current  of  sulphureted  hydrogen 
gas  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  copper  in  an  acid,  a  black  preci-  • 
pitate  falb,  which,  when  dried,  has  a  dark  bluish  green  colour. 
He  affirms  that  it  is  a  compound  of  two  parts  by  weight  of  copper 
and  one  part  of  sulphur.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  a  compound 
of  ]  atom  copper  +  2  atoms  sulphur;  for  an  atom  of  copper 
weighs  8,  and  an  atom  of  sulphur  2.   Therefore  we  have 

1  atom  copper    =  8  or  2 

2  atoms  sulphur  =  4  or  I 

Dobereiner  further  affirms  that  when  a  solution  of  peroxide  of 
copper  is  boiled  with  an  alkaline  hydro-sulphuret,  a  precipitate 
fsdls,  which,  when  dried,  has  a  dark  flame-yellow  colour.  This 
precipitate,  he  says,  is  composed  of  equal  weights  of  sulphur  and 
copper.  If  this  statement  be  correct,  it  is  a  compound  of  I  atom 
copper  +  4  atoms  sulphury  so  that  there  are  three  sulphurets  of 
copper : — 

1.  Proto-sulphuret,  composed  of  1  atom  copper  +  1  atom  sulphur. 

2.  Deuto-sulphuret  1  +2 

3.  Persulphuret  .1  +4 

(See  Schweigger's  Journal^  xvii.  p.  414.) 
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V.  Hydrates  of  Tin. 

The  peroxide  of  tin  is  well  known  to  chemists  to  be  a  yellow- 
tasteless  powder,  composed  of 

Tin   7  375 

Oxygen  2-000 


When  this  oxide  is  obtained  by  digesting  tin  in  diluted  nitric  acid, 
a  fine  white  matter  remains,  which  may  be  obtained  in  a  separate 
45tate,  by  washing  it  well  with  water,  and  then  throwing  it  on  the 
filter.  When  dried  in  a  heat  of  about  130°,  it  forms  a  white,  semi- 
transparent,  friable  hydrate,  having  a  vitreous  fracture,  composed 
of  one  atom  peroxide  of  tin  and  two  atoms  water  j  or,  by  weight,  of 

Peroxide  of  tin  80-64  or  100 

Water   19-36  24 


100-00 

^  Bv  drying  it  in  the  open  air  without  the  application  of  any  artifi^ 
cial  neat,  I  have  obtained  a  hydrate  containing  twice  as  much  water 
as  the  preceding.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  white 
colour,  and  for  a  silky  lustre,  which  renders  it  exceedingly  pleasing 
to  the  eye.  It  was  composed  of  one  atom  peroxide  of  tin  and  four 
atoms  water,  or  of 

Peroxide  of  tin  100 

Water   48 

These  are  the  only  combinations  of  peroxide  of  tin  and  water 
which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain.  I  did  not  succeed  in  forming  a 
hydrate  composed  of  one  atom  peroxide  of  tin  and  one  atom  water, 
nor  of  one  atom  peroxide  and  three  atoms  water ;  though  I  think 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  combinations  are  possible. 

VI.  Butter  of  Antimony. 

What  was  formerly  called  butter  of  antimony  is  now  known  to  be 
a  compound  of  1  atom  antimony  +  1  atom  chlorine.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  chloride  of  antimony.  Proust  showed  that  it  might  be  made 
directly  by  dissolving  antimony  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  nitric  acid 
and  four  parts  muriatic  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  then  dis- 
tilling the  residuum.  The  butter  of  antimony  comes  over  into  the 
receiver.  M.  Robiquet  has  published  some  circumstances  relative 
to  this  process  that  deserve  the  attention  of  the  practical  chemist. 
When  the  solution  goes  on  slowly,  the  theory  of  it,  according  to 
the  present  opinions  of  chemists,  is  as  follows : — ^The  nitric  acid 
deprives  the  muriatic  acid  of  its  hydrogen,  and  converts  it  into 
chl  iorine;  and  the  chlorine,  as  it  evolves,  unites  with  the  antimony, 
and  converts  it  into  chloride.  But  the  formation  of  chlorine  goes 
on  after  the  whole  of  the  metal  is  dissolved.  This  chlorine  remains 
in  the  liquid,  and  is  not  separated  even  when  the  mixture  is  evapo- 
rated to  the  consistency  of  a  syriip.   Tlie  consequence  is^  that  pure 
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butter  of  antimony  is  not  obtained.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience^ 
it  is  only  necessary  to  put  the  concentrated  solution  into  a  flagon, 
and  to  agitate  it  with  antimony  in  powder*  This  antimony  dissolves 
rapidly,  uniting  with  the  excess  of  chlorine,  and  forming  tin  addi- 
tional quantity  of  chloride.  The  antimony  must  be  added  cau- 
tiously ;  for  It  dissolves  so  rapidly  that,  if  its  quantity  be  consider- 
able, so  much  heat  is  evolved  that  the  vessel  is  in  danger  of  being 
broken. 

When  the  solution  goes  on  rapidly,  if  we  evaporate  after  it  is 
over,  a  precipitate  falls,  and  the  evolution  of  nitrous  gas  is  so  great 
that  the  evaporation  cannot  be  continued.  The  reason  is,  that  the 
chloride  has  been  dissipated  by  the  heat.  Hence  the  excess  of  nitric 
acid  present  acts  upon  the  chloride,  converts  it  partly  into  oxide, 
and  occasions  the  precipitation.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  we 
have  only  to  add  a  portion  of  muriatic  acid  before  we  begin  to  eva- 
porate.   (See  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  Phys.  iv.  165.) 


This  is  a  name  given  by  MM.  Magendle  and  Pfelleti^  to  a  pecu* 
liar  principle  which  they  extracted  from  Ipecacuanha,  which  that 
root  is  indebted  for  the  emetic  properties  which  it  possesses. 

Emctin  may  be  obtained  by  the  following  process Digest 
powdered  ipecacuanha  in  alcohol.  Evaporate  the  alcohol  to  dry« 
ness.  Digest  the  residue  in*  water;  filter,  and  evaporate  the  aqueous 
solution  to  dryness.  The  yellowish  red  matter  thus  obtained  is 
eoietin  in  a  state  of  tolerable  purity.  If,  instead  of  evaporating  the 
aqueous  solution  to  dryness,  it  be  mixed  with  acetate  of  lead,  the 
emetin  precipitates  in  combination  with  the  oxide  of  lead.  Let  this 
precipitate,  after  being  well  edulcorated,  be  diffused  through 
water,  and  a  current  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  passed  through 
it,  the  lead  is  precipitated  in  the  state  of  a  sulphuret,  and  the 
emetin  dissolves  in  the  water.  When  this  solution  is  filtered,  and 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  obtained  is  pure  emetin. 

Emetin  thus  obtained  is  in  transparent  scales,  of  a  brownish  red 
colour.  It  has  no  smell.  Its  taste  is  bitter,  and  a  little  acrid,  but 
not  in  the  least  nauseous.  It  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  any  degree 
of  heat  inferior  to  that  of  boiling  water.  When  exposed  to  a 
stronger  heat,  it  does  not  melt,  but  swells,  blackens,  and  is  decom- 
posed, furnishing  water,  carbonic  acid,  a  small  quantity  of*  oil,  and 
acetic  acid.  A  very  spongy  and  light  coal  remains.  No  ammonia 
can  be  discovered  in  the  products,  indicating  that  azote  does  not 
enter  into  the  composition  of  emetin. 

When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  undergoes  no  change,  unless  the  air 
be  very  moist,  in  which  case  it  becomes  somewhat  liquid.  It  dis- 
solves very  readily  in  water.  It  cannot  be  made  to  crystallizei^  It 
is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  sulphuric  ether. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  produces  no  efiect  upon  it ;  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  chars  and  destroys  it.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  either 
cold  or  botj  and  forms  a  fine  red'^coloured  solution.  This  colour 
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gradaaliy  passes  to  yellow,  nitrous  vapours  are  esihaled^  and  crystals 
of  oxalic  acid  formed,  but  no  yellow  bUle^  priaciple.  Muriatio 
and  phosphoric  acids  disiolve  it  without  alteration,  and  let  it  fall, 
again  when  they  are  saturated  with  an  alkali.  Acetic  aqid  is  one  of 
the  best  solvents  of  emetin.  Gallic  acid,  on  the  contrary,  throw^^ 
it  down  from  its  solution  in  water  or  alcohol,  forming  with  it  a  dirty 
white  compound. 

The  alkalies  dissolve  the  compound  of  emetin  and  gallic  acid^ 
When  iodine  is  poured  into  the  tincture  of  emQtin»  a  red  precipitate 
falls,  which  is  a  compound  of  emetin  and  iodine. 

Proto^nitrate  of  mercury  has  at  first  no  action  on  solution  of 
emetin,  but  after  some  time  it  produces  a  slight  precipitate.  Cor^ 
rosive  sublimate  occasions  rather  a  more  abundant  precipitate.  Tartar 
emetic  has  no  action  on  it  whatever. 

Gum,  sugar,  gektine,  and  all  other  animal  and  vegetable  sub« 
stances  tried,  have  no  action  whatever  on  emetin. 

Half  a  grain  of  emetin  produces  vomiting,  followed  by  sleep, 
and  the  animal  awakes  in  perfect  health.  Six  grains  of  emetin 
occasion  vomiting  and  sleep,  followed  by  death.  A  violent  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  and  intestinal  canal  appears  to  be  the  eause  of 
the  fatal  efiects  of  a  considerable  dose  of  this  substance.  (See  Ann. 
de  Chim.  et  Phys.  iv.  172.) 

VIII.  Insects  living  in  a  Vaetmm. 

M.  Biot  has  observed  that  the  insects  called  by  the  French  llaps 
and  tenebrions  may  be  left  In  the  best  vacuum  that  can  be  made  by 
an  air-pump  for  days  without  their  appearing  to  sufier  any  incon- 
venience. 

IX.  New  Method  of  detecting  Arsenum  Acid^  or  Corrosive  Sttbli" 
mate,  when  in  Solution. 

Take  a  little  recent  wheat  starch  }  add  to  it  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  iodine  to  give  it  a  blue  colour.  Mix  a  little  of  this  blue  matter 
with  water,  so  as  to  have  a  blue-coloured  liquid.  If  into  this  liquid 
a  few  drops  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  arsenious  acid  be  put,  the 
blue  colour  is  immediately  changed  to  reddish-brown,  and  is  gra- 
dually dissipated  entirely.  The  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  pro- 
duces nearly  the  same  effect ;  but  if  some  drops  of  sulphuric  acid 
be  added,  the  blue  colour  is  again  restored  if  it  has  been  destroyed 
by  arsenious  acid ;  but  if  it  has  been  destroyed  by  corrosive  subli 
mate,  it  is  not  restored,  either  by  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  any  other 
acid.    (Brugnatelli,  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  Phys.  iv.  334.) 

X.  Arragonite. 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  after  the  discovery  of  carbonate  of 
strontian  by  Stromeyer  in  arragonite,  Messrs.  Bucholz  and  Meissner 
analyzed  twelve  specimens  from  different  places;  that  they  found 
atrontiaa  ifi  seven  of  the  twelve ;  but  could  detect  none  in  the  re- 
maining five«  Among  these  five  was  the  arragonite  of  Bastenes^ 
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which,  according  to  these  chemists,  contained  nothing  but  car- 
bonate of  Hme  and  a  little  sulphate  of  lime.  Laugier  has  lately 
examined  a  specimen  of  arragonite  from  the  same  place.  He  found 
in  it  traces  of  carbonate  of  strontian,  though  'the  quantity  of.  that 
substance  present  did  not  exceed  the  thousandth  part  of  the  weight 
of  the  specimen.  In  two  other  specimens  of  arragonite,  one  from 
Baudissero,  near  Turin,  the  other  from  the  country  of  Gex,  he 
could  detect  no  strontian  whatever;  but  he  remarks  that  these  spe- 
cimens did  not  exhibit  all  the  characters  of  arragonite.  That  of 
Baudissero,  though  pretty  regularly  crystallized,  was  opake,  .and 
very  friable.  That  from  Gex  has  the  vitreous  fracture,  and  the 
hardness  of  the  best  characterized  arragonite^ ;  but  it  is  massive, 
and  exhibits  no  appearance  of  crystallization.  In  general  the 
purest,  most  transparent,  and  most  regularly  crystallized  arragonites, 
are  those  which  contain  the  greatest  quantity  of  strontian ;  while 
those  which  are  impure,  and  mixed  with  sulphate  of  lime,  either: 
contain  none,  or  very  little  of  that  substance.  (Ann.  de  Chim.  et 
Riys.  iv.  861.) 

XT.  New  Analysis  of  the  Meteoric  Iron  of  Siberia. 

M.  Laugier  has  lately  subjected  a  specimen  of  thb  well-known 
mass  of  iron  to  analysis.    He  found  its  constituents  as  follows : — 

Oxide  of  iron   G8*2 

Silica   10 

Magnesia    15 

Sulphur    5*2 

Nickel   t*2 

Chromium  ;  -  0*5 

Loss   •   3 

113-1 

The  increase  of  weight  is  owing  to  the  oxidizement  of  the  metals. 
This  analysis  shows  us  that  the  constituents  of  this  iron  are  quite 
the  same  as  those  of  the  meteoric  stones.  (See  Ann.  de  Chim.  et 
Phys.  iv.  363.) 

XII.  Serpent  found  in  Devonshire^ 
I  have  been  informed  by  Dr.  Leach  that  the  red  viper  described 
by  Mr.  Rackett  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Linnsean  Society  on  April  15, 
is  no  more  than  a  very  common  variety  of  the  young  viper  of  Bri- 
tain. He  also  says  that  coluber  ccerumts  of  the  Linnaean  Transac- 
tions, col.  prester  and  chersea  of  Linnseus,  are  also  varieties  of  the 
same  species,  viz.  of  vipera  benis. 

XIII.  Translator  of  Euler's  Algebra.  . 
(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 

DEAR  SIR, 

I  lose  no  time  in  correcting  the  opinion  you  have  given  in  your 
Annals  for  last  month  respecting  the  person  who  translated  Euler's 
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Algebra.  The  translator,  I  am  pretty  sure,  is  Mr.  P.  Barlow,  of 
Woolwich,  the  author  of  a  respectable  Treatise  on  the  Theory  of 
Numbers^  and  of  one  or  two  other  mathematical  works.  If  I  were 
at  home,  and  among  my  books,  I  could  speak  more  decisively  oa 
this  point,  as  I  think  the  fact  is  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  work  I 
have  named;  and  if  not,  the  identity  of  several  passages  with  tlje 
notes  by  the  translator  of  Euler  affords  internal  demonstration  of 
Mr.  B/s  claim  to  the  honour  of  having  introduced  the  excellent 
treatise  in  question  to  English  readers. 

As  to  myself,  the  fact  is,  that  I  have  never  appeared  before  the 
pnblic  as  an  author,  except  of  detached  communications  to  repu- 
table periodicals;  having  been  deterred  from  such  an  enterprise 
partly  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  intervals  of  leisure  I  enjoy  for 
producing  a  continuous  work,  and  partly  by  some  examples  which 
have  fallen  too  closely  under  my  observation  to  leave  any  doubt  of 
the  hazardous  nature  of  a  mathematical  adventure  in  England ;  my 
friends  say,  by  modesty  Xoo—sed  non  ego  credulm  illis — and  are  not 
the  reasons  I  have  given  quite  sufficient  ? 

With  every  sentiment  of  respect  and  obligation, 

I  subscribe  myself  yours  most  sincerely, 

W.  G.  Horner. 

XIV.  Beath  of  Mr.  Gregor. 

The  county  of  Cornwall  has  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  by  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Gregor,  of  Creed,  who  died  about  the  end 
of  June  of  a  consumption.  He  is  universally  known  as  the  disco- 
verer of  titanium ;  and  was  in  every  point  of  view  one  of  the  most 
accurate  and  sagacious  chemical  analysts  of  his  day.  I  expect  in 
the  course  of  a  number  or  two  to  be  able  to  lay  before  the  public  a 
biographical  account  of  this  celebrated  man,  which  a  scientific 
friend  of  mine  in  Cornwall,  to  whom  Mr.  Gregor  bequeathed  his 
papers,  has  kindly  promised  to  draw  up. 

XV.  Morphium. 

The  existence  and  properties  of  morphium,  of  which  I  gave  a 
sketch  in  a  late  number  of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy ,  have  been 
ascertained,  and  all  the  leading  facts  corroborated,  by  several  skilful 
chemists,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Paris.  There  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  longer  any  doubt  that  it  is  in  reality  entitled  to  rank  as 
a  new  vegetable  combustible  alkali.  It  will  be  necessary  to  change 
the  name  to  morphia^  to  make  its  termination  agree  with  that  of 
the  other  alkalies.  The  discovery  of  this  new  compound  alkali 
destroys  Berzelius*s  reasoning  respecting  the  metallic  nature  of  the 
basis  of  ammonia.  The  great  strength  of  his  argument  lay  in  this: 
every  other  base  capable  of  saturating  acids  contains  oxygen.  There- 
fore it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  xhAt  ammonia  contains  it. 
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New  Patents. 


Samuel  Brown^  of  Mark-lane,  London,  Captain  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  Philip  Thomas,  of  Liverpool,  manufacturer  of  iron 
cables ;  for  a  chain  or  chains,  manufactured  in  a  peculiar  way,  by  a 
new  process  or  processes,  and  certain  apparatus  and  improvements 
in  performing  and  executing  the  same.    Dec.  19,  1816. 

William  Manton,  of  South-street,  Grosvenor-square ;  for  a 
certain  improvement  in  the  application  of  springs  to  wheel  car-* 
riages.   Jan.  2,  181 7. 

John  Raffield,  of  Edward-street,  Portman-square,  architect  | 
for  certain  improvements  on,  and  additions  to,  his  former  patent 
for  an  apparatus  to  be  attached  to  fire-stoves,  for  rooms,  for  the 
removal  of  cinders  and  ashes,  and  for  the  better  prevention  of  dust 
arising  therefrom  ;  which  additions  may  be  used  jointly  or  sepa- 
rately.  Jan.  10,  I8I7. 

Daniel  Wilson,  of  Dublin,  Gentleman ;  for  improvements 
in  the  process  of  boiling  and  refining  sugar.   Jan.  23,  18 17* 

Robert  Dickinson,  Esq.  of  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln's  Inn- 
fields  ;  for  a  method  or  methods  of  preparing  or  paving  streets  and 
roads  for  horses  and  carriages,  so  as  to  render  the  parts  or  pave- 
ments when  so  done  more  durable,  and  ultimately  less  expensive, 
than  those  in  common  use,  and  presenting  other  important  Advan- 
tages.  Jan.  23,  18 1 7. 

Joseph  db  Cavaillon,  of  Sambrook-court,  Basingball-^tree^ 
Gentleman;  for  improvements  in  the  preparing,  clarifying,  and 
refining  of  sugar,  and  other  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  sub- 
stances, and  in  the  machinery  and  utensils  used  therein.  Jan.  23, 
I8I7. 

William  Wall,  watchmaker^  of  Wandsworth,  Surrey;  for  an 
horizontal  escapement  for  watches.    Feb.  1,  1817- 

George  Montague  Hioginson,  Lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  of 
Bovery  Tracy,  Chudleigh,  Devonshire;  for  improvements  in  locks. 


Isaac  Robert  Mott,  composer  and  teacher  of  music,  at 
Brighton  ;  for  a  method  of  producing  from  vibrating  substances  a 
tone,  or  musical  sound,  the  peculiar  powers  in  the  management 
whereof  are  entirely  new,  and  which  musical  instrument  he  deno- 
minates the  Sostimente  Piano-forte.   Feb.  1,  18l7» 

William  Bundy,  of  Pratt-place,  Camden  Town,  mathematical 
instrument-maker;  for  machinery  for  breaking  and  preparing  flax 
and  hemp.    Feb.  1,  1817. 

James  Atkinson,  Fleet-street,  brass-worker  and  lamp-mann* 
facturer ;  for  improvements  in  or  on  lustres,  chandeliers,  lanthorns, 
and  lamps,  of  various  descriptions,  and  in  the  manner  of  conveying 
the  gas  to  the  same.   Feb.  6,  1817* 


Feb.  1,  I8I7. 


1817 'I  New  Scientific  Books.  15$ 

William  Clark,  Esq.  of  Bath ;  for  a  contrivance,  to  be  called 
a  safeguard  to  locks,  applicable  to  locks  in  general,  by  which  they 
may  be  so  secured  as  to  defy  the  attempts  of  plunderers  using  pick- 
locks or  false  keys.   Feb.  8,  181 7. 


Article  XV. 

Scientific  Books  in  hand,  or  in  the  Press, 

Mr.  Accum  has  in  the  press  Chemical  Amusement ;  comprising 
series  of  curious  and  instructive  experiments  in  chemistry,  which  are 
easily  performed,  and  unattended  by  danger. 

The  new  edition  of  Dr.  Thomson's  System  of  Chemistry  will  be 
ready  for  publication  by  the  finst  of  October. 

Mr.  Fred.  Schlegels  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ancient  and 
Modem  Literature,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction  by  the  Translator, 
in  two  volumes,  8vo.  will  soon  appear. 

A  volume  of  Transactions  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  London 
is  in  the  press. 

A  Treatise  on  Geognosy  and  Mineralogical  Geography,  with  nume- 
rous Plates,  illustrative  of  the  Mineralogical  Structure  of  the  Earth  in 
general,  and  that  of  Great  Britain  and  other  Countries  in  particular, 
by  Professor  Jameson,  in  two  volumes,  Svo.  is  preparing  for  publica- 
tion. 

Sir  W,  Adams  has  in  the  press,  in  one  volume,  Svo.  a  Practical  In- 
quiry into  the  Causes  of  tfie  frequent  Failure  of  the  Operation  of 
Extracting  and  Depressing  the  Cataract,  and  the  Description  of  a 
new  and  improved  S^es  of  Operations,  by  the  Practice  of  which 
most  of  these  Causes  of  Failure  may  be  avoided.  Illustrated  by 
Tables  of  J;he  comparative  Success  of  the  Old  and  New  Operation. 

The  Second  Part  of  Lackington  and  Co/s  Catalogue  is  in  the 
Press,  containing  the  classes — Curious  and  Rare  Books,  Poetry  and 
the  Drama,  the  Fine  Arts,  Natural  History,  Mathematics,  Medicine, 
&c.  &c. 

The  Third  Part  of  Lackin£i;on  and  Co/s  Catalogue  is  also  in  the 
Press,  and  will  comprise — ^Ciassics  and  Books  in  all  other  Foreign 
Languages. 

Ormerod's  History  of  Cheshire,  Part  IV.  is  just  published. 

In  the  press  the  Report  from  the  Committee  of,  the  Honourable  the 
House  or  Commons  on  the  Employment  of  Boys  in  Sweeping  of 
Chimneys,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken  before 
the  Committee,  and  an  Appendix. 

Dr.  Bancroft  has  in  the  press  a  Sequel  to  his  Essay  on  Yellow 
Fever. 

Mr.  James  Moore  has  in  the  press  the  History  of  Vaccination. 

Mr.  Thomas  Whately  has  in  the  j^ress  the  Second  Edition,  corrected 
and  enlarged,  of  Practical  Observations  on  the  Cure  of  the  Gonorrhoea 
Virulenta  in  Men. 
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Article  XVI. 

Asironomicalj  Magnetical,  and  Meteorological  Ohservatum*^ 
By  Col.  Beaufoy,  F.R.S. 

Bushey  Heathy  near  Stanmore. 
Latitode      37'  4S"  North.   Longitude  west  in  time  1'  80*7''. 


Astronomical  Observations. 

Jane  13,  emersion  of  Jnpiter*s  first  satellite,  mean  time  at  Bosbey,  Uh  38'  13'^ 
Mean  time  at  Greenwich,  lib  39"  34^. 


Magnetical  Observations,  .1817.  —  Variation  West. 


Month. 

Morning  Observ. 

Noon  Obserr. 

Evening  Obserr. 

Hoar. 

Variation. 

Hoor. 

Variation. 

Honr. 

Variation. 

Jnne  1 

gh 

45' 

240 

28' 

25" 

Ih  45' 

24»  42' 

22" 

6^ 

35' 

240  34' 

16" 

S 

8 

35 

24 

29 

55 

1 

40 

24 

43 

20 

6 

55 

24 

34 

47 

3 

6 

50 

24 

34 

95 

4 

8 

35 

24 

30 

10 

1 

35 

fid 

00 

6 

55 

9A 

99 

oz 

55 

6 

8 

35 

24 

29 

17 

1 

40 

24 

39 

30 

6 

55 

24 

33 

23 

o 

8 

35 

24 

32 

18 

1 

40 

24 

41 

59 

6 

55 

24 

35 

08 

7 

8 

35 

24 

28 

27 

1 

35 

24 

41 

29 

6 

55 

94 

35 

16 

8 

8 

35 

24 

30 

54 

1 

45 

24 

40 

40 

6 

55 

24 

33 

93 

9 

8 

35 

24 

32 

42 

10 

8 

40 

2i 

33 

00 

1 

40 

24 

41 

46 

6 

55 

24 

36 

m 

11 

8 

40 

24 

34 

21 

1 

45 

24 

38 

22 

6 

55 

24 

35 

17 

12 

8 

40 

24 

31 

30 

'  1 

40 

24 

41 

10 

6 

50 

24 

32 

50 

13 

8 

30 

24 

30 

58 

6 

55 

94 

33 

16 

14 

8 

35 

24 

30 

38 

1 

40 

24 

41 

54 

6 

55 

24 

39 

55 

15 

8 

35 

24 

29 

59 

1 

35 

24 

42 

09 

6 

55 

24 

34 

09 

16 

8 

35 

24 

30 

24 

17 

8 

40 

24 

31 

34 

1 

40 

24 

42 

32 

6 

55 

24 

33 

34 

18 

8 

40 

24 

28 

30 

1 

40 

24 

44 

34 

6 

55 

24 

33 

93 

19 

8 

35 

24 

27 

50 

1 

35 

24 

46 

22 

6 

55 

24 

34 

30 

90 

8 

40 

24 

28 

36 

1 

35 

24 

44 

14 

6 

55 

24 

34 

30 

91 

8 

35 

24 

35 

31 

1 

35 

24 

44 

48 

6 

55 

24 

34 

17 

92 

8 

35 

24 

31 

53 

1 

35 

24 

42 

06 

6 

55 

24 

35 

92 

93 

8 

35 

24 

31 

21 

1 

35 

24 

42 

04 

6 

55 

24 

33 

47 

94 

8 

35 

24 

33 

03 

1 

35 

24 

42 

14 

6 

55 

94 

35 

56 

95 

8 

40 

24 

34 

18 

1 

35 

24 

45 

17 

6 

50 

94 

32 

08 

96 

8 

35 

24 

33 

00 

1 

35 

24 

43 

14 

6 

55 

24 

34 

38 

97 

8 

35 

24 

32 

14 

1 

30 

24 

42 

59 

98 

8 

35 

24 

28 

21 

1 

30 

24 

42 

04 

6 

55 

24 

33 

14 

99 

8 

35 

24 

33 

35 

35 

24 

39 

42 

6 

55 

94 

39 

93 

SO 

8 

50 

24 

30 

51 

1 

35 

24 

40 

34 

6 

55 

94 

34 

36 

If  ean  for 

the 

37 

24 

31 

09 

1 

37 

24 

42 

14 

6 

54 

94 

34 

05 

Month. 

June  13,  in  the  evening,  the  needle  at  intervals  vibrated  25^ 
During  the  night  it  blew  bard  irom  the  west— nJuae  21,  at  eight 
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o'clock  io  the  morning,  the  variation  was  24^  2S':  35  minutes 
after  it  increased  to  24^  35'  31^' :  in  the  course  of  the  day  several 
loud  claps  of  thunder  were  heard  in  the  north-west. 


Meteorological  Table. 


Mondi. 

Time. 

Barom. 

Tber. 

Hyg. 

Wind. 

Velocity. 

Weather. 

Siz'5. 

Inches. 

Feet. 

( 

Jwie  1  . 

IVf 

ZV'OOD 

Rio 

NWby  N 

Very  fine 

41 

] 

Noon' 

•  • 

29*330 

00 

43 

NNW 

7*263 

Clondy 

60 

[ 

Eveo 

•  • 

29*330 

51 

54 

W 

Showery 

^44 

•  • 

29*333 

54 

56 

sw 

Fine 

• 

•  • 

29*305 

Oo 

52 

sw 

16*107 

Fine 

59 

•  • 

29*254 

Kl 
Ol 

52 

sw 

Clondy 

^46 

M 

•  • 

"*~ 

Noon* 

68 

Even « 

29*273 

do 

Ol 

SSW 

Clondy 

^44 

Mora, 

29*058 

DO 

67 

SW  by  vf 

Cloudy 

4< 

Nooo*  a 

•  • 

29*263 

Dl 

4o 

WSW 

38*475 

Fine 

61 

Even . 

•  • 

•MO 

W 

r  IOC 

^44 

IlllOro«  a 

•  • 

55 

59 

W 

b4 

Noon.. 

•  • 

29*655 

60 

50 

SW 

17*771 

Cloudy 

60 

uven  0i 

»•  • 

29*023 

00 

CIV  K..  IXT 

5W  oy  W 

Fine 

|50 

Mora  a  4 

29 '574 

do 

78 

WSW 

Drizzle 

6i 

Noon » , 

•  * 

29*574 

Od 

K9 
OO 

XI/ cur 

1  Q.AQO 

Fine 

61 

Even 

•  • 

29*570 

60 

W  by  a 

Fine 

|56 

29*505 

63 

AO 

63 

SSW 

Fine 

'1 

Noon" 

•  • 

29*450 

an 

CO 

OS. 

cur  k...  c 
BW  by  b 

10.01 1 

Fine 

72 

jjiven . . 

•  • 

29*335 

Al 

01 

AO 

cixr 
S  W 

Fine 

|54 

Morn  •  t 

•  • 

29*287 

OU 

OH 

U/  K..  C 

W  oy  b 

Fine 

fi< 

Noon* « 

•  • 

A.9 
43 

AO  tfUl 

Showery 

64 

Otven  • 

•  • 

29*363 

OS 

AO 

uz 

Why  S 

Hard  do. 

1 45 

Morn,  a 

•  • 

29*413 

00 

77 

8W. 

Sou  rain 

Moon.  • 

— 

Civen  •  a 

•  • 

|54 

10^ 

29*300 

OO 

TO 

i3 

W 

uloudy 

Noon" 

•  • 

29*375 

62 

04 

WWW 

11*760 

Fine 

60 

1?ifAn 

Aveo  •  • 

20*483 

56 

60 

WNW 

Fine 

}4T 

\ii 

Morn 

29*600 

oo 

Osf 

ocnr 
Sow 

Very  fine 

Noon  •  1 

29*600 

04 

ilA 

4s> 

WSW 

10^310 

Fine 

64 

Even .  < 

•  • 

29*545 

07 

52 

Ba  by  I& 

Fine 

}52 

Morn .  < 

29*323 

OO 

SSW 

Showery 

Noon.. 

29*318 

00 

79 

SSW 

18*321 

Showery 

58 

Even .  < 

29*302 

KK. 

OO 

AK 

60 

SW 

Cloudy 

Morn. . 

29*120 

04r 

TQ 

S£i 

Rain 

Noon. . 

26*719 

Hard  dp. 

Even . . 

28*813 

58 

65 

SW  by  S 

Fine 

}50 

Morn.. 

29*000 

54 

60 

WSW 

Fine 

Noon. a 

29*130 

57 

55 

WSW 

36*662 

Cloudy 

5T 

Even .  a 

29*292 

54 

55 

WNW 

Fine 

]*45 

Morn. 

29*675 

53 

53 

NW 

Fine 

Noon. 

29*775 

57 

48 

9*053 

Cloudy 

58 

Even . 

29*830 

55 

49 

Calm 

Cloudy 

}46 

Morn. 

29*868 

56 

48 

SSW 

Tine 

Noon. 

Even . 

i« 

Morn. 

29*672 

60 

49 

£S£ 

Clear 

H 

Noon. 

29-580 

68 

46 

ESE 

11*555 

Very  fine 

68 

Even  • 

29vA80 

60 

46 

EbyN 

Clear 
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Meteorological  Table  continued^ 


Month. 

Time. 

Barom. 

Ther. 

Hyg. 

Wind. 

Velocity. 

Weather. 

9iz'8. 

June 

Inches. 

Feet 

f 

Morn... . 

660 

560 

E 

Fine 

Noon... . 

75 

44 

SE 

U-802 

Pine 

T5 

I 

Even  .... 

68  . 

52 

£ 

Fine 

( 

Morn... . 

29-292 

71 

49 

Mrsvr 

Very  fioe 

19 

Noon.... 

29-300 

81 

42 

SE 

6-910 

Fine 

82 

I 

Breu  .... 

29-346 

71 

46 

Calm 

^lear 

|63 

f 

Morn .... 

29375 

75 

43 

N£  by  B 

Very  fiije 

Noon. . . . 

29-380 

82 

37 

6E 

6*283 

Very  fine 

82| 

I 

Even  

29-380 

75 

41 

E 

Clear 

r 

Morn..,. 

29-452 

754 

54 

NNB 

Very  fine 

Noon... . 

29-500 

84 

43 

NNE 

6*200 

Very  fine 

t. 

Even .... 

29-550 

75 

54 

SE 

Fine 

Isi 

|61 

r 

Morn... . 

29-615 

70 

68 

N 

Fine 

n< 

Noon .... 

29-643 

82i 

49 

NNW 

5-512 

Fine 

S3 

Even . . , , 

29-630 

73 

54 

Nby  E 

Ffne 

Morn..,. 

29-546 

66 

60 

KNB 

Fine 

Noon.... 

29-550 

78 

£NB 

11-967 

^ne 

88 

Even .... 

29-535 

71 

48 

NK 

Fine 

Mom.... 

29-482 

67 

55 

Eby  N 

Fine 

u\ 

Noon... . 

29-500 

78 

42 

NW  by  W 

8-920 

Fine 

80 

Even  .... 

29*500 

76 

44 

— 

Fine 

Morn... . 

29-535 

68 

63 

Wby  S 

%b< 

Noon.... 

29-585 

74 

51 

W 

T-860 

Fine 

76 

Even  .... 

29-510 

74 

50 

WSMT 

Fine 

86< 

Mora  •  •  •  • 

29-415 

66 

67 

W 

Cloudy 

Noon... . 

29-387 

74 

46 

w 

4-050 

Ffne 

78 

Even .... 

29-308 

70 

52 

Calm 

Fine 

Morn... . 

29-200 

'67 

65 

BNE 

ClOttdy 

Noon. . . . 

29-170 

74 

57 

£ 

8-212 

Cloudy 

78 

Even .... 
Morn...  • 

29-256 

68 

52 

W  by  S 

Showery 
Fine 

Noon.... 

29-315 

65 

46 

W 

16  442 

Fine 

68 

Even  • .  •  • 

29-395 

63 

47 

w 

Fine 

Morn .... 

29-500 

60 

59 

SW  by  S 

Cfotidy 

Noon... . 

29-464 

70 

42 

S8W 

tl-949 

Fine 

71 

Even .... 

29-416 

66 

46 

8SB 

Ciondy 

Mom... . 

29-239 

61 

70 

8W 

Showery 

so| 

Noon.. . . 

29-263 

47 

47 

wsw 

17-410 

Fine 

68 

Even  •  • • • 

29-320 

62 

49 

WbyS 

Fine 
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Article  XVII. 


METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE. 


181T. 


Wind. 


6tbMa 
June  6 
7 
S 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
15 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

7tb  Mo. 
July  1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


S 


W 

W29 


S  W 
S  W 
N  W 
S  W 
S  £ 
Var. 
N  W 
W 
E 

S 


29-89 
84 
29^79 
2979 
2994 
29-89 
29"58 


2937  29-17 


S 

S 

S 

N 

N 


N 
W 
W 

w 

N 

w 

s  w 
s  w 


Barometer. 
Max.  Min,  Med. 


29-84  29-865 
29-64 

29-64|29'71S 
29-67 
29-67 
2968 
29-52 


30-05 
30-23 
30-23 
£30-00129  62 


2967 
29-75 

29-  83 

30-  00 
30-00 
2990 
29-90 
29-92 
29-80 

1-65 
2992 
2992 
29-77 


£29 


S  E29-65 
S  W29-90 


W 

s  w 

N  W 


29-90 
29-55 
29-67 


29-  37 

30-  05 

30*00  30-115 


2962 
29-67 
2975 
29*83 
2990 
29-87 

2987129-885 
29-80 
29-55 
29*50 
29*65 
29*65 

29*65  29-710 


29*37 
29-60 
29-55 
29*48 
29*50 


Thermometer. 

Flvsr  at 

Rain. 

Max. 

Min. 

Med. 

9  a.  m. 

74 

55 

02*5 

45 

77 

51 

o4-0 

.50 

07 

44 

55-5 

61 

... 

qO 

54 

57*0 

.  54 

70 

67 

40 

535 

47 

6 

71 

50 

o0'5 

54 

)  — 

54 

\  65* 

48. 

56-5 

48 

S9 

)  ol 

43 

52*0 

41 

1 

)  03 

34 

'48  5 

43 

»  70 

40 

K  Hark 

00  0 

42 

'  70 

50 

03  0 

42 

^  79 

52 

65-5 

42 

)  83 

53 

68-0 

48 

)  83 

59 

71-0 

47 

}  86 

59 

72-5 

51 

)  84 

56 

700 

50 

>  84 

59 

71-5 

}  82 

58 

70-0 

47 

)  77 

52 

64-5 

61 

>  76 

58 

670 

42 

b  83 

56 

.69-5 

43 

S  72 

45 

58*5 

42 

5  74 

55 

64-5 

40 

1-07 

0  68 

44 

56-0 

S9 

0  60 

55 

57-5 

51 

0  68 

48 

580 

50 

5  70 

54 

62-0 

54 

5  66 

51 

59*5 

44 

5  70 

49 

59-5 

58 

1  86 

34 

61-83 

475 

2-81 

Tbe  enervations  in  each  line  of  the  table  apply  to  a  period  of  twenty.four 
hours,  beginning  at  9  A.  M.  on  the  day  indicated  in  the  first  colttma.  A  dash 
denotes,  that  the  resalt  is  included  in  the  next  following  observation. 
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Sixth  Month. — 7»  Much  Cirrocumulus,  a.  m.  in  beds  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation:  in  the  evening  a  group  of*  thunder  clouds  in 
the  S  and  SE^  which  passed  after  a  single  peal  of  thunder  to  the 
eastward.  8.  Windy:  light  showers,  a.m.:  heavier  rain,  p.m. 
9.  Stormy  wet  day  and  night.  10.  Showers:  Cumvhstfatus  at 
Sim-set.  11.  Fine  morning.  13.  Wet,  blowing  day:  stormy 
night.  14.  Much  wind  and  cloud,  a.  m.:  slight  shower:  evening 
more  settled.  15.  Windy  atNW,  a.m.:  Cumulus,  with  CirrO' 
stratus:  Cumulostratus :  fair:  S/ra/tt5  at  night.  16.  Fine:  Cirrus 
at  evening.  17*  A  Stratus  visible  at  four,  a.  m. :  very  fine  day : 
luminous  twilight,  with  the  moon  conspicuous :  Cirri  after  sun-set. 
19.  Hot  sun-shine :  fisdr.  20.  Lightning  this  evening.  2\.  Stratus 
at  night.  22.  Continued  thunder  in  the  SE,  p.  m.  23.  Rather 
cloudy,  a.  m. :  a  fine  breeze.  24.  Morning  cloudy,  then  fine  :  in 
the  evening,  heavy  rain,  with  hail,  thunder,  and  lightning :  bygr. 
before  the  storm  at  36^.  25.  Cloudy  morning.  26.  Misty  morn- 
ing :  drizzling  rain  :  then  fine.  27«  A  thunder-storm  between  sis 
and  seven  in  the  evening :  very  heavy  rain,  with  thunder  and  light- 
ning. 28.  Heavy  showers,  evening.  29,  30.  Cloudy,  with 
showers. 

Seventh  Month, — 5.  Thunder  in  a  mass  of  clouds  to  the  south 
and  south-west:  some  rain  with  us. 


REMARKS. 


RESULTS. 


Winds  variable. 


Barometer:  Greatest  height   30*23  inches 


Least   29-17 

Mean  of  the  period  ....  297.51 


Thermometer:  Greatest  height  86^ 


Least  34 

Mean  of  the  period  ....  61*38 


Mean  of  the  hygrometer,  47*5^         Rain^  2*81  id. 


Tottenham, 
Seventh  Months  21,  1817. 
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Article  !• 

Biographical  Account  of  Dr.  Ingenhmisz. 
By  the  late  Maxwell  Gartbshore^  M.D.  F.ItS. 

John  INGBNHOUSZ  was  bom  of  a  mercantile  femily  in  Breda^ 
in  the  year  1730.  He  was  educated  at  schools  there,  and  after- 
wards studied  at  more  than  one  of  the  Dutch  or  German  Univer- 
sities. He  took  a  degree  in  physic^  and  settled  in  hk  native  town, 
where  he  practised  with  success  for  a  few  vears :  but  of  this  practice 
he  soon  became  tired ;  and^  beitig  naturally  indifferent  of  money^ 
though  at  the  same  time  strictly  economical,  and  having  a  moderate 
independence,  he  could  no  longer  resist  his  ardent  love  of  know- 
ledge, and  at  once  determined  to  sacrifice  his  hopes  of  gain  at 
Breda;  and,  like  Pythagoras^  Plato,  and  others,  to  visit  countries 
and  people  from  whom  more  could  be  learfied. 

From  the  publications  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  characters 
of  our  philosophers,  he  was  induced  to  come  to  London  in  1764, 
.  and  was  luckily  introduced  to  Sir  John  Pringle,  through  whom  he 
became  acquamted  with  Dr.  Franklin,  Dr.  Huck,  and  all  that 
circle  of  literary  men  that  then  attended  his  Sunday  and  Wednes- 
day nights'  meetings.  The  unassuming  mildness  and  unaffected 
simplicity  of  our  philosopher's  manners,  with  his  unremitting  at- 
tentioQ  to  scientific  pursuits,  soon  gained  him  the  favour  of  all ; 
and  his  peculiar  attention  and  accommodating  respect  to  Sir  John, 
\^ho  was  always  partial  to  foreigners,  thinking  they  did  more  justice 
to  his  merit  than  his  own  countrymen,  rendered  Dr.  Ingenhoasz  a 
particular  favourite,  and,  by  degrees,  his  constant  visitor  and  at- 
tendant on  all  occasions. 
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Electricity  being  then  a  subject  of  much  philosophic  dbcussion, 
he  employed  himself  assiduously  in  experiments  on  that  subject^ 
^nd  contrived  many  ingenious  methcxls  of  improving  electrical 
machines^  varying  the  methods  of  employing  them.  He  at  that 
time  contrived  a  small  machine,  which  he  always  carried  in  his 
pocket,  and  with  which  he  used  occasionally  to  amuse  his  friends. 
This  naturally  produced  a  degree  of  intimacy  and  favour  with  Dr. 
Franklin,  then  in  high  favour  with  this  country  as  a  philosopher ; 
and  with  him  and  Sir  John  Pringle  he  made  one  summer  a  short 
trip  to  Paris;  and  afterwards,  with  Dr^  Franklin  alone,  a  tour 
through  Scotland  and  Ireland.  He  continued  to  pursue  his  philo« 
sophical  and  medical  studies  and  acquirements  in  London  till  the 

J ear  1767,  when  he  was  recommended  by  Sir  John  Pringle  to  the 
mperial  Ambassador,  to  go  to  Vienna,  in  compliance  with  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa's  desire,  to  inoculate  her  fiEunily,  to  whom 
the  small-pox  had  been  tBtsl^  Tbougb  Dr.  Ingenhousz  had  never 
before  practised,  or  thought  particularly  of  inoculation,  yet  such 
was  Sir  John's  opinion  of  his  8i^;ad^  docility,  and  general  know- 
ledge of  physic,  and  steadiness  of  character,  that,  after  practising 
inoculation  for  some  mraths  with  Baron  Dimsdale,  at  Hertford,  he 
made  no  scruple  to  send  him  out  as  fully  qualified  for  that  important 
office,  which  be  successfully  executed  in  the  year  17^8 ;  and  in  the 
year  1769  he  inoculated  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany^s  family,  at 
Florence.  He  declined  many  solicitations  tb  inoenlatie  at. the  Court 
of  Turin  $  and»  returning  straight  to  Vienna,  be  was  ap^nted 
Body  Physician  and  Counsellor  of  State  to  their  Imperil  Majesties, 
mth  a  pension  for  life.  He  continued  in  Vienna  ibr  some  time, 
pursuing  his  philosophical  and  medical  studies.  What  practice  he 
attended  to,  I  believe,  was  gratuitous. 

He  applied  himself  much  to  ingenious  inventions  and  experi- 
ments ;  with  which  he  used  to  amuse  the  nobility,  foreign  tpinisten, 
and  curious  strangers,  at  Vienna,  in  so  striking  a  way  as  to  gain 
himself  a  very  high  reputation  for  his  natural  magic. 

^  He  some  time  after  obtained  leave  to  travel  to  France^  to  gratify 
his  original  turn  of  mind,  by  witnessing  the  various  experiments  and 
discoveries  m  pneumatic  philosophy  which  then  began  to  attract  the 
attention  of  Europe.  Re  was  resident  in  Faris  daring  the  first 
commotions  which  took  place  on  the  revolution ;  and  was  so  com- 
pletely terrififed  by  the  outrages  then  conunitted,.  that  he  conceived 
the  most  indelible  detestation  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
democrats,  which  he  ever  retained.  While  at  Pisiris  he  lived  much 
with  Rochfoucault  de  Maret,  and  with  those  other  philosophers  who 
were  most  eminent  for  their  attention  to,  and  discoveries  in,  pneu- 
n!iatic  philosophy. 

After  his  success  at  Vienna,  he  came  to  England,  iii  Januai;^^. 
1778,  and  employed  himself  chiefly  in  the  pursuit  of  pneumatic 
philosophy;  for  which  purpose  he  retired  to  the  country,  near 
X^odon,  for  some  montM;  and,  after  a  king  and  laborious  course 
of  ckwe  investigation,  he  publi^ed  at  London,  in  \7t^,  ^^P^ 
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rimeots  on  vegetable^  demonstratiDg  their  power  ot  emitttnf  vital 
air  in  sunshine^^  and  azote  in  the  night.  Theat  experiments  be 
crften  repeated,  improved,  multiplied,  and  republished,  on  the  con^ 
tinent,  with  various  other  phiiosophieal  essays,  in  French,  German, 
and  LAtin  editions.  Of  the  Experiences  sur  les  Vegetaux,  he  pab* 
lished  at  Paris,  in  1787,  the  first  volume,  as  a  much  augmented, 
and  corrected  translation  of  the  English  publication  of  1779;  and, 
on  his  second  journey  to  Paris,  in  1789,  a  second  volume  of  the 
same  work,  with  much  more  extended  views. 

On  his  return  to  Vienna,  he  married  a  sister  6f  Professor 
Jacquin,  by  whom  be  had  no  children,  and  with  whoip  he  did  not 
live  many  years :  his  fondness  for  travelling,  and  his  extreme  attach- 
ment to  England,  engrossed  the  whole  of  his  remaining  life ;  and 
that  will  be  hest  understood  by  attending  to  the  chronology  and 
analysis  of  his  publications,  which,  being  numerous,  can  be  notioed 
in  a  life  of  this  kind  only  in  a  summary  way. 
^  The  order  of  his  publications,  separate  from  those  already  men* 
tk)ned  m  our  Transactions,  are,  first,  his  Experiments  on  Vege* 
tables,  published  in  London  in  1779,  before  his  first  return  to 
Vienna ;  a  translation  of  which  into  Dutch  was  soon  after  published' 
at  the  Hague,  by  Van  Breda;  and  a  German  MmlatioD  at  Leipsie, 
by^  Molitor,  in  1780;  each  of  which  was  more  enlaived  than  the 
original :  and,  what  is  remarkable,  there  were  four  diflSerent  edi- 
tions, published  in  four  different  tanguages,  of  this  work,  and  all 
of  them  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  The  first  French  transla- 
tion being  published  soon  after  he  passed  through  Paris  to  Vienna^ 
in  the  year  17^0,  a  second  and  much  enlarged  German  edition  of 
this  work  was  published  at  Vienna,  in  three  vdunses,  in  1786:  and 
a  second  French  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  the  same  work  Was 
published  at  Paris  in  1787 ;  and  the  second,  with  many  additional 
lomrovements,  in  1789. 

riis  Nottveltes  J^periences  sur  divers  Objets  de  Pbyri^e  was 
published  in  German  by  M.  Molitor,  Professor  at  Mayeince;  and  a 
second  part  of  the  sante  in  1782  ;  and  a  second  edition  of  this  w<»k 
was  printed  in  17^4,  containing  a  number  of  papers  already  pub^ 
lished  in  our  Transactions :  and  all  this  happened  before  the  publi- 
cation of  the  original  French  edition,  wirich,  although  it  had  been 
finished  and  sent  to  Paris  in  1781^  was  very  unreasonably  delayed 
by  the  French  publisher  till  1785.  This  volume  begins  with  a  very 
oorreet  and  precise  account  of  the  system  of  electricity  by  Dr. 
Franklin :  and  the  second  memoir  is  a  ver^  ingenious  explanation 
of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  electrophorus  mveoted  by  Votta  on  his 
dieory  of  positive  and  negative  electrici^,  the  greatest  part  of  which 
he  had  already  published  as  a  Bakerian  Lecture  in  the  miilosophicid 
Transactions  for  the  year  1778.  In  the  third  memoir  he  discusses 
at  great  length  the  much  disputed  question  whether  points  or  bdls 
UM  the  best  contrivance  to  preserve  buildings  from  the  effects  of  light- 
nifig.  He  enters  into  an  examination  of  Mr.  Wilson's  experimevis 
pefft>mied  at  the  Pantheon,  and  endeavours  to  establish  the  supe- 
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rioiity  of  pointed  conductors  in  opposition  to  that  gentleman,  who 
asserted  that  they  ought,  to  terminate  in  balls ;  which  last,  he  says^ 
will  rather  attract  a  strong  shock ;  whereas  the  otlier,  by  acting  at 
a  much  greater  distance,  will  silently  and  gradually  attract  and 
convey  to  the  earth  the  electrical  fire,  and  so  prevent  its  ever  occa- 
sioning a  severe  stroke. 

The  following  memoirs  are  chiefly  employed  in  experiments  on 
inflammable  and  dephlogisticated  air;  in  describing  air  pistols^ 
and  lamps ;  a  method  of  procuring  inflammable  air  from  marshes, 
and  in  other  ways;  bow  to  produce  the  most  dazzling  light ;  and 
how  to  light  a  candle  at  pleasure  with  an  electrical  spark ;  several 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  our  Philosophical  Transactions. 

In  the  13th  memoir  we  have  a  long  account  of  the  nature  and 
best  means  of  obtaining  dephlogisticated  air  from  various  substances, 
and  especially  from  nitre.  He  next  republished  his  paper  upon  the 
salabnty  of  common  i^r  at  sea  compared  with  the  air  of  the  sea 
coast  and  of  inland  countries,  which  we  have  in  the  Transactions 
for  1780.  We  next  have  a  memoir  on  magnetism  and  artificial 
magnets :  next  a  republication  of  his  theory  of  gunpowder,  and  of 
pulvis  fulminans.  The  18th  memoir  is  on  the  passage  of  heat 
through,  and  inflammability,  of,  metals ;  with  an  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  phlogiston  which  different  metallic  and  other 
bodies  contain. 

.  Previous  to  bis  publication  on  vegetables,  in  177^^  be  had  in  the 
year  177^  published  in  our  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  Ixv.  his 
experiments  on  the  torpedo,  which  at  that  time,  from  the  previous 
experiments  of  Mr.  Walsh,  was  exciting  much  attention  f  and  that 
lubject  was  further  cultivated  by  experiments  on  the  gymnotus,  and 
by  the  very  accurate  anatomical  observations  of  the  late  eminent 
Mr.  John  Hunter.  In  the  year  1776  he  published,  in  vol.  IxvLj 
an  easy  method  of  measuring  the  diminution  of  bulk  taking  place 
in  the  mixture  of  common  and  nitrous  air,  according  to  the  disco- 
very of  Dr.  Priestley;  and  he  there  describes  an  instrument  he  had 
contrived,  whereby  this  nice  experiment,  might  be  performed  with 
much  more  fieicility  and  accuracy.  In  the  same  paper  he  published 
his  experiments  on  platina,  which,  then  a  new  metal,  he  bad  taken 
much  pains  to  investigate  and  render  fusible.  He  valued  highly  a  set 
of  buttons  of  this  metal,,  with  which  he  had  a  coat  mounted.  He 
found  platina  to  be  as  completely,  though  not  so  strongly,  magnetic 
as  iron ;  and  that  this  power  was  increased  by  fusion  in  electrical 
fire,  which  he  first  effected,  whilst  common  fire  was  found  to 
diminish  it ;  and  this  magnetic  virtue  he  constitutes  as  a  specific 
property  of  platina,  by  which  it  may  be  always  distinguished  from 
gold,  which  cannot  be  rendered  magnetic. 

In  the  year  1778  we  find  a  paper  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  Ixviii. 
describing  a  ready  wajr  to  light  a  candle  by  a  very  moderate  elec- 
trical spark  excited  positively  by  a  piece  of  glass,  and  a  match  madie 
df  cotton  powdered  witli  resin.  In  the  48th  paper  of  the  same 
volume  we  find  electrical  experiments  to  explain  how  lar  the  phe* 
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pomena  of  the  electrophonis  may  be  accounted  for  on  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's tbeory  of  positive  and  negative  electricity,  which  he  proves  to 
agree  pc'fectly  wkh  those  exhibited  by  the  late  Mr.  Canton  with 
elder  pith  balls  hanging  by  linen  threads  from  a  wooden  box ;  which 
balls  are  excited  either  negatively  or  positively  by  a  piece  of  excited 
glass. 

^  In  vol.  Ixix.,  for  the  year  1 77^9  ^^^s  account  of  a  new 
{cind  of  inflammable  air,  or  gas,  which  can  be  made  in  a  moment 
without  apparatus,  and  is  as  fit  for  explosion  as  other  inflammable 
gases  in  use  for  that  purpose ;  together  with  a  new  theory  of  gun- 
powder. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  (177^^)  he  published  the  first  edition 
of  £xperiments  on  Vegetables,  before  mentioned.  To  this  he  pre- 
fixes a  most  grateful  dedication  to  Sir  John  Pringle,  explaining  at 
length  the  whole  series  of  obligations  he  was  under  to  him  for  his 
early  patronage  oil  his  first  arrival  in  this  country,  and  for  his  very 
extraordinary  mark  of  confidence  and  respect  in  recommending  him 
to  the  Imperial  Family  of  Germany,  leaving  this  as  a  public  testi- 
mony of  his  gratitude,  being  then  about  to  return  to  Vienna. 

In  the  end  of  vol.  Ixix.,  for  177^^  we  find  a  memoir  on  improve* 
ments  in  electricity,  delivered  as  a  Bakerian  lecture,  which  were 
performed  by  the  use  of  flat  glasses,  instead  of  globes  or  cylinders^ 
which  it  now  appears  he  had  made  use  of  for  15  years.  In  vol.  Ikx. 
for  the  year  17^0,  we  find  a  paper  on  the  degree  of  salubrity  of  the 
common  air  at  sea  in  the  Channel  compared  with  that  on  the  shore, 
and  in  various  parts  of  Holland.  In  a  letter  written  from  Paris  in 
January,  1780,  and  in  vol.  Ixxii.^  for  the  year  1782,  we  find  some 
further  considerations  on  the  influence  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  on 
the  animal  creation. 

In  the  year  1784  there  were  two  volumes,  in  octavo,  of  his 
various  philosophical  papers  published  in  German  at  Vienna.  In 
1785  we  find  Nouvelles  Experiences  et  Observations  sur  divers 
Objets  de  Physique,  which  wholly  consist  of  subjects  of  electricity, 
and  the  different  kinds  of  air,  being  chiefly  what  had  .been  before 
published  in  our  Transactions.  This  he' dedicates  to  Dr.  Franklin, 
then  residing  at  Paris,  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  the  year  17 S9  he  published  a  second  volume 
with  the  same  title,  dedicated  to  Baron  Dimsdale,  and  printed 
under  his  own  eye  at  Paris.  The  second  volume  contains  chiefly 
experiments  and  observations  relating  to  vegetables,  and  especially 
to  that  green  matter  produced  in  water,  on  which  so  much  had  been 
said  by  Dr.  Priestley.  These  two  vxdumes  are  pretty  much  the 
same  with  those  that  have,  been  published  in  German,  in  which 
there  were  also  some  medical  as  well  ae  physical  papers,  which,  by 
a  mistake  of  the  editors,  were  omitted  in  the  French  edition. 

His  last  publication,  in  the  year  1798,  preceding  his  death,  is 
an  essay  on  the  food  of  plants  and  the  renovation  of  soils,  written 
at  the  desire  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and  published  by  the  Board  of 
AsricQltmei  of  which  be  was  President,  and  of  which  our  philoso- 
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pher  had  been  made  a  Foreign  Hoooiary  Member*  In  thb  paper 
we  have  an  abridged  vecapitolatioa  and  rtrj  ingeoioiB  applicanon 
of  his  experiments  and  opinions,  so  fully  illustrated  in  his  Expe* 
rienccs  sur  les  Vegetaux^  published  at  Paris  in  two  volumes,  8VO4 
in  the  year  17^7  and  1789,  to  which  he  continually  refers.  Ho 
surely  was  the  first  who  demonstrated  clearly  the  singular  facts  of 
pure  oxygen  being  continually  emitted  by  vegetables  when  under 
the  influence  of  light,  by  which  the  air  was  continually  ameliorated, 
and  that  of  their  constantly  emitting  azote  in  the  dark,  by  which  it 
is  corrupted.  It  is  very  true  that  Dr.  Priestley  had  before  him  dis- 
covered that  living  plants  always  ameliorated  the  atmospheric  air, 
bv  absorbing  phlogiston,  a  theory  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  our 
philosopher,  who  thought  this  purification  was  occasioned  by  their 
perspiration  instead  of  abeorption,  which  continual  absorption  of 
atmospheric  air  he  also  allows  $  and  proves,  by  some  most  ingenioua 
expenments,  that  plants  derive  great  part  of  their  nourishment  by 
dieir  leaves ;  and  that  respirable  air  and  heat  are  absolutely  neees<* 
aary  to  vegetation,  though  light  is  not,  as  they  can  grow  veiy  luxo<* 
riantly  in  the  dark,  but  will  emit  no  oxygen,  acquire  no  green 
eolouvt  and  rather  taint  than  ameliorate  the  air.  As  far  as  concerns 
Ae  economy  of  vegetables,  he  certainly  has  thrown  more  light  than 
any  other  phiksopher  ainee  the  time  of  Hales,  whose  ingenuity 
and  success  must  render  him  itpmortal.  Though  it  require  too 
much  of  the  reader's  time  to  enumerate  the  variety  of  iogenioua 
inventions  and  discoveries  which  he  has  published,  yet  I  cannot 
omit  making  memion  of  that  very  brilliant  experiment— the  defla* 
gration  of  solid  iron  in  vital  air ;  of  which  he  was  so  very  food  that 
he  always  carried  a  phial  of  it  in  his  pocket,  in  which  be  used  fr0- 
queqtly  to  bum  a  piece  of  iron  wire,  to  the  great  entertainonefit  of 
his  female  friends. 


Chemiod  Analysis  of  Tin  ftoni  the  different  Smelting  H&usei  in 
Cornwall.  By  Thomas  Thomson,  M.D.  ¥Ji.S. 

It  would  appear  that  there  exists  on  the  Continent  a  pr^udice 
against  Cornish  tin^  or  an  opinwn  that  it  is  not  pui^  but  artificially 
alfeyed  with  some  other  metal.  Seme  of  the  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  tin  trade  in  Cornwall  conceived  itpossibk  d»t  there  might 
be  some  particular  Bmeltiog^house  which  sent  impure  tin  into  the 
world,  adulterating  it  artificially,  for  the  sake  of  profit.  To  verify 
this  suspicion,  specimens  of  tin  from  every  smeMng-hooBe  b  Corn- 
wall were  put  into  my  hands^  for  the  purpose  of  determining,  by  « 
tereAil  analysis,  the  foreign  metab  with  which  they  might  be  cttt^ 
laminated.  I  shall  state  in  tUa  paperihe  resolto  which  I  dbtaiaed. 
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The  ^cfanens  sabjeeted  to  experiment  wck  14  in  numbef^  col- 
lected from  as  many  diflerent  soieking^lionseB,  without  diesBUsllers 
beiDg  aware  befaeoaod  of  tke  oojeet  in  view  wlm  the  qseeiaMis 
were  collected. 

The  follo«?iDg  table  esdiibits  the  speeific  gfavi^  of  these  fpee{- 
mens,  number^  as  they  were  when  I  vecemd  them 

No.  1  Specific  gravity  ;*2960  at  60^ 

2   7-2930 

4    7-2943 

6  7-2890 

7    7-2933 

8    7-288X 

9    7-3209 

10   7*3046 

11    7-2853 

12   

13   7-2974 

14   7-2934 

15   ^  7  2975 

16    7*3082 

My  mode  of  analysing  these  specimens  was  the  following :— - 
I  poured  nitric  acid  diluted  with  twice  its  weight  of  water  upon  a 
determinate  quantity  of  each  specimea,  and  continued  the  digestion 
till  the  whole  of  the  tin  was  converted  into  a  white  powder,  adding 
fresh  acid  when  it  became  necessary.  It  was  then  exposed  to  beat^ 
in  order  that  all  the  tin  might  be  peroxidatedf  and  that  none  of  it 
might  remain  in  solution  in  the  acid.  The  whole  was  now  thrown 
upon  a  fiker ;  and  the  wiute  faydbaie  of  tin  which  remained  was 
edulcorated  with  water  till  that  liquid  came  off  tasteless.  The 
hydmte  of  tin  was  then  dried  upon  the  filter,  expoKd  to  a  f«i  heat, 
and  weighed.  The  peroxide  of  tin  thus  cbtanicd  was  a  yellow 
powder,  which  was  considered  as  a  compound  of  7*375  tin  and  2 
oxygen.  Knowing  the  weight  of  thb  j^foaide,  it  was  easy  to  de- 
tcmioe  the  pioportion  of  pure  tin  contained  in  the  specimen  wrier 
examination. 

The  ti^nbr  which  had  passed  through  the  filter  was  cenoentrated 
by  evaporation.  A  drop  oif  it  w«s  let  Sill  into  a  soknieii  of  sulphate 
of  soda,  but  no  cloudiness  whatever  could  be  pen*eiv«d«  Henoe  I 
eonchded  that  fmne  of  the  tins  contained  lead. 

When  a  4top  fipom  each  of  them  was  let  fall  into«  aokrtiM  of 
"Qilnite  of  lead,  nb  cloudiness  whatever  appeared*  Hence  I  eon- 
duded  that  no  arsenic  add  was  present  m  the  sdutiuny  and  that 
therefore  none  of  the  tins  had  contained  arsenic  as  an  ingtediept* 

All  of  the  specimens,  except  the  solutien  from  No.  %  became 
slightly  blue  wten  tmted  ^iih  pvussiate  of  )^tash.  They  therefcre 
oeiitained  iron.  By  coasiparaiSve  experiMxtits  with  liK|iridi  ^onlntsi. 
ing  known  weights  of  iton  in  sddtioo,  lenckea^KMMisd  toaseeman 
^^(ttantity  of  ironirMlah  hud  teen  dilsolv^d  inm  Mdh  ^mfanr 
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of  tin.  The  quantity  varied  from  ^^/i^th  of  the  weight  of  the  tin, 
which  was  the  greatest  portion,  to  .p^^^th,  which  was  the  smallest 
that  I  could  pretend  to  determine,  Nos.  4,  7f  8>  contained 
about  .j-j^  of  their  weight  of  iron.  No.  9  contained  no  sensible 
portion.  In  none  of  the  others  could  the  proportion  of  iron  exceed 
iTmnr^l^o^  the  weight  of  the  tin. 

Ammonia,  being  poured  into  the  solution,  detected  copper  in  all 
the  solutions,  except  that  from  No.  1  ;  or  at  least  the  quantity  in 
No.  I  w^  so  small,  that  it  was  obviously  impossible  to  separate  it 
and  weigh  it.  From  all  the  other  solutions  I  threw  down  the  ^per 
by  immersing  a  plate  of  zinc  into  the  liquid. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  weight  of  copper  which  1  sepa- 
rated from  1000  grains  of  each  of  the  tins  examine^ * 

No.  1  yielded  only  a  trace  of  copper 


2   1-0  grain. 

4   10 

6   0-4 

7   1-5 

8   1-0 

9   2-0 

10   0-5 

11   0-1 

12  0-2 

13   1-0 

14   1-0 

15  ......  1-5 

16   2*0 


Thus  we  see  that  Nos.  9  and  16  were  the  most  impure,  each  of 
them  containing  -r^th  of  its  weight  of  copper.  .  Nos.  1,11,  and 
12,  were  the  purest.  No.  11  contains  -rsi^y  No.  12  tTnnry  of 
its  weight  of  copper;  and  No.  1,  a  quantity  of  copper  which  pro- 

:  bably  did  not  exceed  vgitV  d'o^t^  weight.  The  average  quan- 
tity of  copper  contained  in  Cornish  tin,  provided  these  specimens 
constitute  a  fair  criterion,  as  it  is  probable  they  do,  is  about  -r^th 
part  of  the  weight  of  the  tin.  When  the  tin  is  dissolve  in  muriatic^ 
acid,  as  it  is  for  the  purposes  of  the  dyer,  this  copper  reioaios  un- 
dissolved, and  constitutes  the  well-known  black  ppwder  which  is 
obtained  when  tin  is  dissolved  in  that  acid.  The  cupreous  portion, 
therefore,  cannot  be  in  the  least  injurious  to  the  tin  when  it  is  to  be 
employed  as  a  mordant.  It  is  evident  that  this  small  portion  of 
copper  is  derived  from  the  cppper  ore  which  still  remains  mixed 

.  with  the  tin  ore  after  it  is  dressed^  and  made  as  free  from  impurities 
as  possible  for  the  use  of  the  smelter$.  The  copper  ore  in  Cornwall 
is  chiefly  copper  pyrites,  and  it  is  separated  from  the  tin  ore  by 
washing ;  for  the  difference  between  the  specific  gravity  of  tin  ore 
and  copper  pyrites  is  so  great,  that  they  may  be  separated  from  each 
other  by  means  of  exposure  to  a  current  of  water.  It  would  be 
(Curious  to  know  fvbetW  the  tins  of  Nos..9  #nd  16^  which  contaia 
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the  most  copper,  may  not  be  obtained  by  smelting  tin  ore  which  is 
mixed  in  the  mine  with  some  copper  ore  of  a  greater  specific  gra- 
vity than  copper  pyrites. 

The  small  quantity  of  iron  contained  in  these  tins  may  possibly 
be  derived  from  the  tin-stone  itself,  which  probably  always  contains 
a  small  portion  of  iron.  If  this  be  the  origin,  it  would  be  hopeless 
to  look  for  tin  totally  free  from  iron.  The  presence  of  iron  in  tin 
was  rather  unexpected  by  me,  as  the  affinity  between  iron  ^nd  tin 
is  so  feeble  that  it  was  supposed,  till  Bergman  demonstrated  the 
contrary,  that  the  two  metals  could  not  be  united.  I  reduced  the 
specimens  of  tin,  which  I  analyzed,  by  fixing  each  into  a  vice,  and 
pulling  off  the  requisite  pieces  by  means  of  a  pair  of  pliers.  It 
occurred  to  me  as  possible  that  the  small  traces  of  iron  which  I  dis- 
covered in  each  solution  might  have  been  abraded  from  the  vice  or 
the  pliers;  but,  on  dissolving  a  pcnrtion  of  tin  not  thus  treated,  the 
iron  was  still  perceptible  in  the  solution.  I  think  myself  warranted, 
therefore,  in  concluding  that  the  iron  existed  in  the  specimens. 

I  tried  various  other  modes  of  analysis  besides  the  foregoing ;  for 
example,  I  endeavoured  to  separate  the  copper  from  the  iron  by  a 
current  of  sulphureted  hydrpgen  gas.  I  tried  likewise  to  throw 
down  the  iron  by  means  of  caustic  ammonia,  which  retained  the 
copper  in  solution  but  in  the  100  grains  of  each  specimen  which 
I  subjected  to  analysis,  the  quantity  of  iron  was  so  exceedingly 
«roall  that,  when  I  attempted  to  collect  and  weigh  it,  my  results 
.were  much  more  inaccurate  than  those  deduced  by  estimation  from 
the  intensity  of  the  colour  produced  by  prussiate  of  potash. 

I  think  the  preceding  analysis  does  great  credit  to  the  Cornish  tin 
-smelters.  It  shows  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  opinion  that 
any  of  them  adulterate  their  tin  by  the  addition  of  any  foreign 
.metaL  The  presence  of  -^o^^  alloy,  which  characterizes  Nos.  9 
and  16,  the  most  impure  specimens,  I  consider  as  a  very  small 
quantity ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  it  can  be  injurious  to  the  metal  for 
any  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  usually  applied.  .  The  opinion 
entertained  on  the  continent  of  the  impurity  of  Cornish  tin  is  owing 
mobably  to  pewter  havmg  been  frequently  mistaken  for  that  metaC 
The  same  French  word,  etdny  signifies  both  tin  and  pewter^ 
Pewter,  as  is  well  known  in  this  country,  is  tin  alloyed  with  another 
metal,  usually  antimony  or  lead. 


Thb  method  proposed  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  of  precipitating  mag- 
nesia from  ijts  solution,  by  first  adding  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
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then  phosphate  of  soda^  6o  as  to  form  the  insoluble  phosfAate  ef 
ammonia  mod  magnesia,  is  one  nrocfa  more  perfect  |  the  whoie  of 
the  magnesia  appears  to  be  precipitated ;  and  as  a  method,  there- 
Jbre,  of  determining  the  quantity  of  this  base,  it  is  piobaMy  unex- 
ceptionable. It  does  not,  however,  altogether  accord  wkh  the  ob- 
ject of  the  present  formula.  The  soda  of  the  jdiosphate  of  soda 
sores  to  neutralise  the  muriatic  acid  of  the  munate  of  magnesia ; 
a  quantity  of  muriate  of  soda  is  of  course  formed,  which  remains 
-whh  the  muriate  of  soda  of  the  water,  and  the  amount  of  which, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  with  accuracy.  This  may  be 
dme  from  the  quantity  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  obtained  giviog 
the  equivakot  portion  of  muriate  of  soda,  either  by,  means  oif  the 
equivalents  of  the  acids,  or  of  the  bases.  But  still  thi»  renders  tfae 
method  somewhat  complicated ;  and  it  may  be  liable  to  some  mot, 
it  any  excess  of  pho8{»ate  of  soda  be  added,  which,  in  order  to 
precipitate  the  magnesia  entirely,  it  may  be  diflBouh  to  avoid ;  this 
excess  ronaining  with  the  muriate  of  soda,  and  nendering  the  esti- 
mate of  it  incorrect.  And  independent  of  these  circimislB«Des,  it 
would  be  preferable  to  give  uniformity  to  the  opemtion,  by  eat- 
ploying  some  metliod  by  which  the  product  in  this,  as  wdl  as  in 
the  previous  steps,  is  reaooved,  at  the  end  of  the  analysis,  leaving 
only  the  muriate  ol  soda. 

It  seemed  probable  diat  tb»  might  be  attained  by  esiploying 
phosphoric  acid  wfth  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  form  die  triple . 
phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  such  an  excess  of  aoimooia 
being  used  as  should  both  be  sufficient  for  the  oonslitution  of  this 
compound,  and  for  the  neutmlissation  of  the  muriatic  acii  of  the 
muriate  of  nuignesia ;  muriate  of  ammonia  would  thus  be  sufasti- 
tuted,  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  step  of  precipitating  the  lime^ 
which  at  the  end  would  be  expelled  by  neat,  leavii^  muriate  of  soda 
alone.  I  accordingly  found  that  when  this  variation  of  the  process 
was  employed,  the  clear  liquor,  after  the  predpttation,  was  not 
affected  by  the  addition  either  of  phosphate  of  soda  with  ammooia^ 
or  of  subcarbooate  of  soda,-»a  proof  that  die  separatioii  of  the 
mi^nesta  had  been  complete.  To  establish  its  accuracy  wkh  mo^ 
certainty,  the  following  experiments  were  also  made« 

Twenty  grains  of  muriate  of  soda  (pure  rock  salt),  whidi  had 
been  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  and  10  grains  of  crystalliaed  muriate 
of  magnesia,  were  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water,  at  the  tem|)era- 


were  then  employed  to  precipitate  the  magnesia  in  the  mode  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Wollaston ;  that  is,  a  soktion  of  the  ammoniacal  car- 
bonate was  first  added,  and  afterwards  a  solution  of  phosphate  of 
soda,  as  long  as  any  precipitation  was  produced,  taking  care  to  pre- 
serve in  the  liquor  a  slight  excess  of  the  ammonia.  The  precipitate^ 
being  washed  and  dried,  afforded,  after  exposure  to  a  red  heat  for 
an  hour,  5*4  grains  of  phosphate  of  magnesia,  equivalent  to  2*1.5 
of  magnesia.  The  clear  liquor  being  evaporated,  murhite  of  soda 
was  obtained,  which,  after  exposure  to  a  red  heat^  weighed  2S*7 


carbonate  of  ammonut 
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giatos*  Phofphate  of  magnesia  being  composed  of  39*7  of  mag* 
aeste)  with  60*3  of  phosphoric  acid,  5*4  grains  of  it  are  equivalent 
to  6*4  gnuna  of  muriate  of  soda,  and  this  deducted  from  the  quan<- 
tity  obtained  25*7^  leaves  19*3  as  the  quantity  originally  dissolved. 

A  solution  perfectly  the  same  was  prepared,  and  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  was  added  to  it  as  before,  A  strong  solution 
of  phosphoric  acid  was  then  dropped  in,  as  long  as  any  precipitation 
was  produced,  observing  the  precaution  of  having  alwa^  an  excess 
of  ammoniacal  carbonate  in  the  liquor.  The  precipitate^  being 
washed  and  dried,  afiforded,  after  exposure  to  a  red  heat,  5*5  grains 
of  phosphate  of  magnesia,  equivalent  to  2*19  of  magnesia.  The 
clear  liquor  being  evaporated,  and  the  dry  matter  being  exposed  to 
a  heat  gradually  raised  to  redness,  weighed,  when  cold,  exactly  20 
grains. 

In  both  experiments  the  quantity  of  muriate  of  soda  is  accurately 
obtained,  or  as  nearly  so  as  can  be  expected.  They  correspond^ 
too^  as  nearly  as  can  be  looked  for,  even  in  a  repetition  of  the  same 
experiment,  in  the  quantity  of  magnena  which  they  indicate.  To 
ascertain  how  far  thit  corresponded  with  the  real  quantity,  I  con- 
verted 10  grains  of  the  crystallized  muriate  of  magnesia  into  sttl*<> 

Ehate  bv  the  addition.of  sulphuric  acid,  and  exposed  it  to  a  low  red 
eat;  the  product  weighed  6*4  grains,  equivalent  to  2*13  of  mag* 
nesia.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  coincidence,  and  as  esta- 
blishing the  accuracy  of  the  other  results.* 

It  thus  mpearstliat  phosphoric  acid  with  an  excess  of  ammcmia 
may  be  employed  to  pmipitate  magnesia  from  its  saline  combina- 
tions ;  and  in  a  process  such  as  the  present,  it  has  the  advantage 
that  the  muriate  of  ammonia  formed  can  be  afterwards  volatilized 
by  heat,  and  the  quantity  of  any  residual  insredient  can  of  course 
be  easily  ascertained.  Neutral  plioaphate  of  ammonia  would  also 
bave  this  advantage ;  but  it  does  not  succeed,  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia not  being  sufficiently  insoluble.  On  adding  a  solution  of 
phosphate  of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  the 
mixture  became  turbid  in  a  minute  or  two,  and  in  a  short  time  a 
precipitate  in  crystalline  grains  formed  at  the  bottom  and  sides ;  but 
It  was  not  considerable,  and  did  not  increase.  Phosphate  of  am^ 
monia,  however,  with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  or  with  the  previout 
addition  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  may  be  employed  with  the  same 
effect  as  phosphoric  acid.  In  applying  the  phosphoric  acid  to  this 
purpose  under  any  of  these  forms,  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  that 
it  be  entirely  free  from  any  impregnation  of  lime. 

There  is  one  other  advantage  which  this  method  has,  that  if  even 
a  slight  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  be  added,  the  error  it  can  intro- 

•  Accordlni;  to  the  retult  thU  last  experiflwoti  100  gmins  of  ttryBtalUxcdf 
mariate  of  ma^teia  would  64  of  ml  Bttlpbatc  of  magaesia,  conpwcd  «f 
f  I'S  of  maf  DCiia,  aad  4S*t  ctf  salphnrie  acid.  Tkis  quaatity  of  tulplwiric  arid  to 
Mttl^lent  to^*4af  ttatlatfe add.  Hence  lOOgfaiaB  of  thitsalt  crytlalliaed(ife 
wafeh  fttate  lf»  eoiiipoflitiea,  I  Miete,  has  nat  btea  dec^nalnad;  ceoiMCof  ai*a 
nag^oesiay  89*4  muriatic  acid,  ^ad  49-3  of  water. 
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duce  must  be  extremely  trivial ;  for  the  effect  of  it  will  be  only  to 
decompose  a  small  portion  of  the  original  muriate  of  soda;  and  a& 
the  difference  is  very  inconsiderable  in  the  proportion  in  which 
phosphoric  and  muriatic  acids  combine  with  soda,  any  difference  of 
weight  which  may  arise  from  this  substitution,  to  any  extent  to 
which  it  can  be  supposed  to  happen,  may  be  neglected  as  of  no 
importance.* 

To  apply  this  method,  then,  to  the  present  formula  :  add  to  the 
clear  liquor  poured  off  after  the  precipitation  of  the  oxalate  of  limCj 
heated  to  100^,  and,  if  necessary,  reduced  by  evaporation,  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  ammonia;  and  immediately  drop  in  a  strong 
solution  of  phosphoric  acid,  or  phosphate  of  ammonia,  continuing 
this  addition  with  fresh  portions,  if  necessary,  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, so  as  to  preserve  an  excess  of  ammonia  in  the  liquor  as  long 
as  any  precipitation  is  produced.  ^  Let  the  precipitate  be  washed  ; 
when  dried  by  a  heat  not  exceeding  100^,  it  is  the  phosphate  of 
lammonia  and  magnesia  containing  *019  of  this  earth;  but  it  is 
better,  for  the .  sake  of  accuracy,  to  convert  it  into  phosphate  of 
magnesia  by  calcination  for  an  hour  at  a  red  heat:  100  grains,  then, 
contain  40  of  magnesia. 

Evaporate  the  liquor  remaining  after  the  preceding  operations  to 
dryness,  and  expose  the  dry  mass  to  heat  as  long  as  any  vapours 
exhale,  raising  it  towards  the  end  to  redness.  The  residual  matter 
is  muriate  of  soda,  100  grains  of  which  are  equivalent  to  53*3  of 
soda  and  46*7  of  muriatic  acid.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  consi- 
dered necessarily  as  the  quantity  of  muriate  of  soda  contained  in  the 
water :  for  a  portion  of  soda  may  have  been  present  above  that 
combined  with  muriatic  acid,  united,  for  example,  with  portions  of 
sulphuric  or  carbonic  acid ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  analysis, 
this,  in  the  progress  of  it,  or  rather  in  the  6rst  step,  that  of  the 
removal  of  these  acids  by  the  muriate  of  barytes,  would  be  com- 

*  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  and  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  different 
nethods,,  1  submitted  a  similar 'solntion  of  mnriate  of  mafnetia  and  moriate  of  sada 
to  analysis  by  snbcarbonate  of  ammonia.  To  the  saline  liquor,  heated  to  lOQo,  a 
solution  prepared  by  dissolviog  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  water  of  pure  ammonia 
was  added  until  it  was  in  excess.  A  precipitation  rather,  copious  took  place ;  the 
precipitate  being  collected  on  a  filter,  the  clear  liquor  was  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  tlie  saline  matter  was  exposed  to  heat,  while  any  vapours  exhaled.  Being  re* 
dissolyed,  a  small  portion  remained  undissolved;  and  en  again  adding  subcarbonate 
of  ammonia  to  the  clear  liquor,  precipitation  took  place,  rather  less  abundant 
than  at  first.  This  was  repeated  for  a  third,  and  even  for  a  fourth  time,  after 
which  the  liquor  was  not  rendered  turbid.  Being  evaporated,  the  muriate  of  soda 
obtained,  after  exposure  to  a  red  heat,  weighed  20*5  grains.  The  whole  precipi- 
tate \vasbed,  being  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  afforded  of  dry  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia 4*8  grains,  a  quantity  inferior  to  that  obtained  by  the  other  methods*  evi> 
dently  owing  to  the  less  perfect  action  of  the  ammonlacal  carbonte  a»  a  precip^ 
tant.  A  similar  deficiency  in  the  proportion  of  magnesia  was  fooMl  in  the  analysis 
of  sea  water  by  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  as  has  been  already  stated :  irhile,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  its  analysb  by  phosphate  of  soda  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  a 
larger  quantity  of  mnriate  of  soda  was  obtained  than  by  the  other  methods,  pnH 
^ably  from  the  difilculty  of  avoiding  an  ezccM  of  phosphate  qf  soda  |o  precipi- 
tating the  magnesia. 
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binecLwith  muriatic  acid.  It  does  not,  therefore^  give  the  original 
quantity  of  that  acid  ;  but  it  gives  the  quantity  of  soda,  since  no 
portion  of  this  base  has  been  abstracted,  and  none  introduced. 

The  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  may  have  been  either  greater  or 
kss  than  that  in  the  muriate  of  soda  obtained.  If  the  quantity  of 
soda  existing  in  the  water  exceeded  what  the  proportion  of  muriatic 
acid  couM  neutralize,  this  excess  of  soda  being  combined  with  sul-^ 
phuric  or  cairbonic  acid,  then,  in  the  removal  of  these  acids  by 
muriate  of  barytes,  muriatic  acid  would  be  substituted,  which 
would  remain  in  the  state  of  muriate  of  soda ;  i^nd  if  the  quantity 
considered  as  an  original  ingredient  were  estimated  from  the  quan- 
tity of  this  salt  obtained,  it  would  be  stated  too  high.  Or.  if,  on  tlM; 
other  hand,  more  muriatic  acid  existed  in  the  water  than  what  the 
soda  pi«sent  could  neutralize,  the  excess  being  combined  with  the 
other  bases,  lime  or  magnesia,  then,  as  in  the  process  by  which 
diese  earths  are  precipitated,  this  portion  of  the  acid  would  be 
combined  with  ammonia,  and  afterwards  dissipated  in  the  state  of 
muriate  of  ammonia,  if  the  original  quantity  were  inferred  from 
the  weight  of  the  muriate  of  soda  obtained,  it  would  be  stated  too 
low. 

To  find  the  real  quantity,  therefore,  another  step  is  necessary. 
The  quantities  of  bases  and  of  acids  procured  (taking  the  quantity 
of  muriatic  acid  existing  in  the  muriate  of  soda  obtained)  being 
combined  according  to  the  known  proportions  of  their  binary  com- 
binations, if  any  portion  of  muriatic  acid  has  been  abstracted,  the 
bases  will  be  in  excess,  and  the  quantity  of  this  acid  necessary  to 
produce  neutralization  will  be  the  quantity  lost ;  or,  on  the  other 
nand,  if  any  portion  of  muriatic  acid  .has  been  introduced,  and  re* 
mains  beyond  that  originally  contained  in  the  water,  this  quantity 
will  be  in  excess  above  what  is  necessary  to  produce  neutralization. 
The  simple  rule,  therefore,  is  to  combine  the  elements  obtained  by 
the  analysis,  in  binary  combinations,  according  to  the  known  pro- 
portions in  which  they  unite ;  the  excess  or  deficiency  of  muriatic 
acid  will  then  appear ;  and  the  amount  of  the  excess  being  sub- 
tracted from  the  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  contained  in  the  muriate 
of  soda  obtamed,  or  the  amount  of  the  deficit  being  added  to  that 
quantity,  the  real  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  will  be  obtained.  * 

There  is  one  denciency,  however,  in  this  methpd.  If  any  error 
has  been  introduced  in  any  previous  step  of  the  analysis,  either  in 
the  estimation  of  the  bases  or  of  the  acids,  thb  error  will  be  con- 
cealed by  the  kind  of  compensation  that  is  made  for  it^  by  thus 
adapting  the  proportion  of  muriatic  acid  to  the  results  such  as  they** 
are  obtained ;  and  at  the  same  time  an  incorrect  estimate  will  be 
made  of  the  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  itself.  When  any  error,; 
therefore,  can  be  supposed  to  exist,  or,  independent  of  this,  to 
ensure  perfect  accuracy,  it  may  be  proper  to  estimate  directly  the- 

*  See  the  notice  of  an  aonlyiii  of  tea  water  in  Ulutration  ot  this.  {Jnnah  9/ 
FkHosaphjff  Tol.  iz.  p.  50.) 
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quantity  of  muriatic  acid  in  a  given  portion  of  the  water^  by  ab* 
stracting  any  sulphuric  or  carbonic  acid  by  nitrate  of  barytesi  and 
then  precipitating  the  muriatic  acid  by  nitrate  of  tilver  or  nitrate  of 
lead.  The  real  quantity  will  thus  be  determined  with  perfect  pre- 
cision, and  the  result  will  form  a  check  on  the  other  steps  of  the 
analysis,  as  it  will  lead  to  the  detection  of  any  error  in  the  estimate 
of  the  other  ingredients ;  for  when  the  quantity  is  thus  found,  the 
quantities  of  these  must  bear  that  proportion  to  it  which  will  cor- 
respond  with  the  state  of  neutralization. 

Thus  by  these  metliods  the  different  adds  and  the  different  bases 
are  discovered,  and  their  quantities  determined.  Ta  complete  the 
analysis,  it  remains  to  infer  the  state  of  combination  m  wluch  they 
exist.  It  will  probably  be  admitted  that  this  must  be  done  on  a 
different  principle  from  that  on  which  the  composition  of  mineral 
waters  has  hitherto  been  inferred.  The  compounds  which  may  be 
obtained  by  direct  analysis  cannot  be  considered  as  being  necessarily 
the  real  ingredients,  and  to  state  them  as  such  would  dften  convey 
a  wrong  idea  of  the  real  composition.  There  are  two  views  accord'* 
ing  to  which  the  state  of  combination  in  a  saKne  sohnbn  may  be 
inferred,  and  in  conformity  to  which,  therefore,  the  composition  of 
a  mineral  water  may  be  assigned.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  acids 
and  bases  are  in  simultaneous  combinations.  Or  if  they  be  in  binary 
combinations,  the  most  probable  conclusion  with  regard  to  this,  ae 
I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show,*  is,  that  the  combinations  are 
those  which  form  the  most  soluble  compounds,  thehr  separation  in 
less  soluble  compounds,  on  evaporation,  arising  from  the  infkienee 
of  the  force  of  cohesion.  In  either  of  these  cases  tlie  propriety  of 
first  stating  as  the  results  of  analysis  the  quantities  of  acids  and 
bases  obtained  is  obvious.  On  the  one  supposition,  that  of  tbek 
existing  in  simultaneous  combination,  it  is  all  that  it  to  be  done; 
On  the  other  supposition,  the  statement  afSnrds  the  grounds  on 
which  the  proportions  of  the  binary  compounds  are  inferred :  and 
there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  adding  the  composition  conformable 
to  the  products  of  evaporation.  The  results  of  the  analysis  of  a 
mineral  water  may  ahrays  be  stated,  then,  in  these  three  modes  s 
1.  The  quantities  of  the  acids  and  bases.  2.  The  quantities  of  the 
binary  compounds,  as  inferred'  from  the  principle  that  the  most 
soluble  compounds  are  the  in^edients ;  which  will  liave  at  the  same 
time  the  advantage  of  exhibiting  the  most  active  composition  which 
can  be  assigned,  and  hence  of  best  accounting  for  any  medicinal 
powers  the  water  may  possess.  3.  The  quantities  of  the  binary 
compounds,  such  as  they  are  obtained  by  evaporation,  or  any  other 
durect  analytic  operation.  The  results  will  thus  be  presented  trader 
every  point  of  view. 

It  is  obvious  that  flie  process  I  have  described,  adapted  •to  the 
most  complicated  composition  which  usually,  occurs,  is  to  be  modi- 
fied according  to  the  ingredients.   If  no  lime,  for  example,  is 
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present,  then  the  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  not  employed;  and  in 
like  mamier  with  regard  to  the  others.  I  have  also  supposed  the 
usual  and  obvious  pcecautions  to  be  observed,  such  as  not  adding  an 
eiccss  of  any  of  the  preetpitants,  bringing  the  products  to  a  uniform 
state  of  dryness,  &c.  having  mentioned  only  any  source  of  error 
less  obvious,  or  peculiar  to  the  process  itself. 

Whh  regard  to  other  ingredients,  either  not  saline,  or  more 
rarely  present,  it  will  in  general  be  preferable,  when  their  presence 
has  bieen  indicated  by  the  employment  of  tests,  or  by  results  occur* 
ring  in  the  analysis  itself,  not  to  combine  the  investigation  to  dis- 
connr  them  with  the  general  process  above  described,  but  to  operate 
on  separate  portions  of  the  water,  and  to  make  the  necessary  allow- 
ance  for  their  quantities  in  estimating  the  other  ingredients.  The 
quantity  of  ifoa>  for  example,  in  a  given  portion  of  the  water,  may 
be  fouttd  by  the  most  appn^riate  method.  Silica  will  be  dbcovered 
by  the  gelatinous  consistence  it  gives  on  evaporation,  and  forming 
a  residiie  insoluble  in  acids,  but  dissolved  by  a  solutfon  of  potash* 
Alumina  may  be  discovered  in  the  preliminary  application  of  tests, 
by  the  water  giving  a  precipitate  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  whiek 
id  not  soluble,  or  is  only  partially  soluble  in  weak  distilled  vinegar, 
but  is  dissolved  by  boiling  in  a  solution  of  potash,  or  by  its  precipi- 
ti^aon  from  the  water  sufficiently  evaporated  by  succinate  of  soda ; 
or  in  conducting  the  process  itself,  it  will  remain  in  solution  after 
the  precipitation  of  the  lime  by  the  oxalic  acid,  and  be  detected  by 
the  turbid  appearance  produced  on  the  addition  of  the  carbonate  oS 
ammonia  provkMis  to  the  addition  of  the  phosphoric  acid  to  discover 
the  magnesia.  Its  quantity  may  then  be  estimated  from  its  precipi- 
tation by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  by  other  methods  usuidly  em- 
pfoye^l.  Silica  will  also  be  precipitated  in  the  same  stage  of  the 
pioce^  $  its  separation  from  the  alumina  may  be  effected  by  sub* 
mttting  the  precipitates,  thoroughly  driied,  to  the  action  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  rota^,  when  present,  which  is  very  seldom  to  be 
leoked  for^  will  remain  at  the  end,  in  the  state  of  muriate  oS  potash* 
Muriate  of  platina  will  detect  its  presence,  and  the  muriate  of  pot^ 
ash  may  be  separated  by  crystallization  from  the  muriate  of  sodfi. 

There  is  another  mode  in  which  part  of  the  analysis  may  be  con- 
ducted, which,  although  perhaps  a  little  less  accurate  than  that 
which  forms  the  preceding  formula,  is  simple  and  easy  of  execution, 
and  which  may  heqce  occasionally  be  admitted  as  a  variation  of  the 
process ;  the  outline  of  which,  tnerefore,  I  may  briefly  state. 

The  water  being  partially  evaporated,  and  the  sulphuric  and  car- 
bonic acids,  if  they  are  present,  being  removed  by  the  addition  of 
muriate  of  barytes,  and  the  conversion  of  the  whole  salts  into  mu-. 
riates  eflfeeted  in  the  manner  already  described ;  the  liquor  may  be 
evaporated  to  dfyness,  avoiding  an  excess  of  heat,  by  which  the 
muriate  of  magnesia,  if  present,  might  be  decomposed ;  tjben  add 
to  t|ie  dry  mass  six  times  ks  weiglit  of  rectified  akohol  (of  the  spew 
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cific  gravity  at  least  of  *835),  and  agitate  them  occasionally  during 
24  hours,  without  applying  heat;  The  muriates  of  lime  and  mag^ 
nesia  will  thus  be  dissolved,  while  any  muriate  of  soda  will  remaiu 
undissolved.  To  remove  the  former  more  completely,  when  the 
solution  is  poured  off,  add  to  the  residue  about  twice  its  weight  of 
the  same  alcohol,  and  allow  them  to  stand  for  some  hours,  agitating 
frequently.  And  when  this  liquor  is  poured  off,  wash  the  undis- 
solved matter  with  a  small  portion  of  alcohol,  which  add  ta  the 
former  liquors. 

Althougli  muriate  of  soda  by  itself  is  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in 
alcohol  of  this  strength,  yet  when  submitted  to  its  action  along  with 
muriate  of  lime  or  of  magnesia,  a  little  of  it  is  dissolved.  Ta  guard 
a^inst  error  from  this,  therefore,  evaporate  or  distil  the  alcobidic 
solution  to  dryness,  and  submit  the  dry  mass  again  to  the  action  of 
alcohol  in  smaller  quantity  than  bef<nre ;  any  muriate  of  soda  which 
had  been  dissolved  will  now  remain  undissolved,  and  may  be  added 
to  the  other  poftion  ;  or  at  least  any  quantity  of  it  dissolved  must  be 
extremely  mmute.  A  slight  trace  of  muriate  of  lime  or  of  mag- 
nesia may  adhere  to  the  muriate  of  soda ;  but  when  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  alcohol  has  been  employed,  the  quantity  is  scarcely 
appreciable ;  and  the  trivial  errors  from  these  two  circumstances 
counteract  each  other,  and  so  far  serve  to  give  the  result  more  nearly 
accurate. 

Evaporate  the  alcohol  of  the  solution,  or  draw  it  off  by  distilla- 
tion. To  the  solid  matter  add  sulphuric  add,  so  as  to  expel  the 
whole  muriatic  acid;  and  expose  the  residue  to  a  heat  approaching 
to  redness,  to  remove  any  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  By  lixiviation 
with  a  small  portion  of  water,  the  sulpnate  of  magnesia  will  be  dis- 
solved, the  sulphate  of  lime  remaining  undissolved,  and  the  quan- 
tities of  each,  after  exposure  to  a  low  red  heat,  will  give  the  pro- 
portions of  lime  and  magnesia.  The  quantity  of  soda  will  be  found 
from  the  weight  of  the  muriate  of  soda  heated  to  redness ;  and  the 
quantities  of  the  acids  will  be  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  general  formula. 

This  method  is  equally  proper  to  discover  other  ingredients  which 
are  more  rarely  present  in  mineral  waters.  Thus  alumina  vrill  re- 
main in  the  state  of  sulphate  of  alumina  along  with  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  and  may  be  detected  by  precipitation  by  bicarbonate  of 
ammonia.  Silica  will  remain  witn  the  muriate  of  soda  after  the 
action  of  the  alcohol,  and  will  be  obtained  on  dissolving  that  salt  in 
water :  and  iron  will  be  discovered  by  the  colour  it  will  give  to  the 
concentrated  liquors,  or  the  dry  residues,  in  one  or  otiher  of  the 
steps  of  the  operation. 

The  general  process  I  have  described  may  be  applied  to  the  ana- 
lysis of  earthy  minerals.  When  they  ate  of  such  a  composition  as 
to  be  dissolved  entirely,  or  nearly  so,  by  an  acid,  that  is,  where 
they  consist  chiefly  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  ^lamina,  its  direct  ap•^^ 
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plication  is  sufficiently  obvious;  where  they  require  the  previous 
action  of  an  alkali  from  the  predominance  of  siliceous  earth,  on 
this  being  separated,  the  excess  of  alkali  may  be  neutralized  by 
muriatic  acid  ^  and  the  remaining  steps  of  the  analysis  may  be  pro- 
secuted, with  any  modification  which  the  peculiar  composition  will 
require.  As  the  quantities  of  the  ingredients  are  capable  of  being 
estimated  with  so  much  precision,  it  may  be  employed  with  more 
peculiar  advantage  where  a  small  quantity  only  of  the  mineral  can 
be  submitted  to  analysis ;  and  when  it  is  employed,  such  a  quantity 
only,  10  grains,  for  example,  ought  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
experiment. 


On  the  Fesseh  of  Plants.   By  G.  Wahlenberg,  M.D.  of  Upsala, 
Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Stockholm.* 

A  DIFFERENT  view  of  the  same  observations  often  leads  to  a  very 
different  result,  although  no  mistake  exists  in  the  observations  themi* 
selves.  It  is  difficult  to  get  out  of  the  trammels  of  former  opinions 
and  conclusions ;  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  plants.  If  we  depend  upon  pure  anatomical  observa- 
tions, our  conclusions  will  be  very  different  from  what  they  will  be 
if  we  call  in  the  aid  of  physiology. 

£ven  the  name  organs  of  plants  throws  us  into  some  difficulty^ 
as  they  possess  little  of  that  constancy  which  is  universally  expected 
in  organSf  and  even  considered  as  belonging  to  them  by  the  long  use 
of  the  phrase.  The  organs  of  animals  and  their  functions  are  uni- 
versally known ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  alter  their  names,  on 
account  of  any  different  view  respecting  their  uses.  Were  the  ^ame 
thing  the  case  in  the  anatomy  of  plants,  and  could  the  same  confi- 
dence be  put  in  the  generally  received  opinions,  as  may  be  in  the 
anatomy  of  animals,  the  progress  of  the  science  would  not  be  so 
vacillating.  In  my  treatise  on  the  Situation  of  the  immediate  Pro- 
ducts of  Plants,  t  it  was  my  object  to  steer  as  clear  as  possible  of 
the  vulgar  opinions  and  notions  relative  to  this  intricate  subject,  iu 
which  respect  I  have  deviated  very  much  from  the  conduct  of  late 
writers.  I  cannot  desist  from  speaking  of  vessels,  because  I  found 
vessels  through  which  the  sap  flowed  with  velocity.  Jt  appears  to 
me  more  correct  to  say  that  the  sap  flows  in  the  wood  of  the  oak, 
through  wooden  ve^els  \vasa  lignea),  than  that  it  flows  through  the 
cellular  texture  of  the  wood :  and  I  cannot  avoid  believing  that  the 

•  Translated  from  Gilbert's  Annalen  der  Physik,  xlv.  42,  Sept.  1813.  The 
present  paper  is  drawn  up  by  Gilbert  from  on*  published  by  Wablenberg  in  1812. 

f  De  sedi bus  Mater i arum  immediatarom  in  Plantis  Tractatio.  Upsala,  1806 
and  1807.  A  German  translation  of  it  is  fn  Gehlen's  Journal  f.  Cbemie,  Phys.  nod 
Miner,  viii.  93. 
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fibres  of  tbe  bark  of  the  Ume-tree  are  of  a  differf;nt  kind  from  the 
fibres  of  the  wood  of  the  same  tree,  and  the  spoDgy  ^llular  fobric 
of  cork.  .  All  that  by  the  late  vegetabl^natoipists  is  called  cellular 
substance  {tela  cellulosa)  is  by  the  chemists  calle4  tvood  {Ugvum). 
In  coaaequence  of  this  mode  of  speaking,  we  have.  v^Jikroufi  cellular 

.  substance,  (a  mode  of  speaking  wA^ichf  though  common,  ^ems^ 
bardlv' admissible),  whkh  ia<^vioua(y  Qothiog  else  than  the  vascular 
celhdar  substance  {vascularis  cellulosa). 

It  is  Qot  improbable  that  I  have  fonned  opinions  different  from 
those  of  others,  in  consequence  of  biviog  es^^miped  a  greater 
variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  than  other  'vegetable-anatomists.  My. 
object  was  to  find  in  the  old  portions  of  them  the  immediate  pro- 
ducts  deposited,  which  can  scarcely  be  found  in  a  substantial  form 
in  the  tender  parts  of  herbs.  For  several  successive  summers  I 
traversed  the  woods  of  Wermeland,  with  a  hatchet  in  my  handy 
and  cut  down  a  great  number  of  trees,  in  order  to  examine  the 
wood.  I  have  examined  likewise,  whole  chests  full  of  different  sper 
cies  of  trees  which  Afzelius  brought  from  the  part  of  Africa  inat 
lies  between  the  tropics.  I  have  likewise  examined  the  diflerent 
officinal  woods,  and  the  various  species  collected  by  Swartz  in  tlie 
West  Indies.  By^  Messrs.  Rudolphi  and  Link,  on  the  other  hand^ 
the  different  species  of  wood  were  considered  as  of  little  import- 
ance. Neither  of  them,  for  example,  examined  the  wood  of  Uie 
Guaiacum ;  and  the  first  of  them  has  overlooked  mo^t  of  the  Swe- 
d»h  woods,  which  are  domesticated  in  Germany,  as  die  rhamnus 

Jragula  and  catharlicusj  in  which  the  existence  of  cortical  ves&els 
is  extremely  doubtful,  the  Sorlus  aucupariaj  Betuh  alba,  PopuUiSj 
UlmuSf  &c.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  1  have  come  to 
results  diflerent  from  theirs ;  nor  can  these  difierences  on  my  part 
be  ascribed  to  any  want  of  observations. 

In  order  to  separate  the  more  solid  parts  of  old  wood  from  the 
wood  itself,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  macerate  slip9  of  the  wood 
in  diflferent  solutkuis,  and  to  trdat  them  with  re-agents.  By  this 
method  I  have  ascertained  several  facts  which  are  very  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  existence  of  wooden  vessels  {yasa,  lignea)  and  cortical 
vessels  (vasa  corticalia).  When  a  cross  slip  of  a  hard  wood,  quercus 
robur,  tor  example,  is  macerated  alternately  in  potash  ley  and  nitric 
acid,  we  perceive  in  every  canal  of  the  tubular  contexture  (con- 
iextus  iidfulosi)  a  transparent,  complete  and  round  tube,  which  has 
a  peculiar  wall  not  communicating  with  the  walls  of  the  other  tubes. 
These  have  every  appearance  of  true  tubes  extending  a  great  way 
in  length,  and  I  cannot  give  them  any  other  name  than  that  of 
wooden  vessels  {vasa  lignea).  In  the  elm  are  found  harder  rings, 
which  contain  peculiar  wooden  vessels  in  their  tubular  contexture, 
and  at  the  same  time  extend  further  than  the  peculiar  rings,  in 
which  no  such  vessels  can  be  observed.  I  have  particularly  stated 
all  this  in  the  second  and  third  sections  of  my  dissertation ;  and  I 
think  it  will  be  allowed  me  that  no  stronger  anatomical  proofs  of  the. 
existence  of  wooden  vessels  can  well  be  brought ;  but  when  I.  speak 
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of  the  woody  Vessds  of  the  softer  kinds  of  plantd^  as  the  dirca 
falustfis^  where  the  contexture  is  entirely  ceiiularj  I  admit  that 
u  IS  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  the  harder  wall  from  the 
softer  tubular  contexture.  Hence,  whenever  the  matter  is  doubt- 
ful, I  have  always  referred  the  cmtextus  tubulosus  or  vascularis  to 
the  vessels. 

The  term  vasa  radiantia  is  not  perhaps  so  easily  defended ;  yet  I 
conceive  that  the  retaining  of  this  old  name  is  excusable,  and  very 
convenient.  These  vessels  act  a  very  gtedt  part  in  all  woods.  As 
soon  as  towards  harvest  the  leaves  cease  to  grow,  they  draw,  the 
whole  sap  from  without,  over  the  whole  wood,  cambium,  and  the 
space  betweeq  the  wood  and  bark,  into  the  bark  itself.  Through 
their  activity,  the  bark  is  more  firmly  united  to  the  wood,  and 
filled  with  ooloured  sap,  or  at  least  sap  Which  becomes  coloured  on 
exposure  to  tiie  air.  It  appears  as  if  the  liber  were  at  that  time 
changed  into  wood ;  but  this  is  not  in  reality  the  case ;  only  at  that 
season  of  the  year  the  new  bark  assumes  very  distinctly  the  appear- 
ance of  bark. 

With  what  energy  the  sap  can  make  its  way  through  these  vask 
radiantia,  I  have  observed  with  astonishment,  when  plants  from 
warmer  climates  freeze  with  us  in  hatve^t.  (See  my  treatise,  p.  I  J). 
Suppose,  for  example,  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  of  the  hupleurum 
rotundifoliim  to  be  frozen,  and  the  roots  still  to  retain  their  full 
activity,  in  that  case  the  sap  makes  ki  way  every  night  through  the 
vasa  radiantia,  mi  freezes  m  handsome  icidles,  flowing  directly  out 
of  the  wood,  and  having  the  size  and  shape  of  these  vessels.  I  re- 
moved these  icicles  every  mormng,  and  found  them  renewed  every 
night  in  the  same  plant. 

The  vasa  radiantia  have  likewise  a  very  peci^liar  appearance. 
They  run  isolated  and  diatioct  fhrni  the  inner  part  of  the  wood  to 
the  bark,  often  for «  whole  foot,  wkho«it  mixing  with  the  woody 
vessels;  and  are  so  conspicuous,  that,  when  we  cleave  beech  wood, 
they  display  a  pendent  lustre,  which  the  workmen  have  distin- 
guidied  by  the  name  of  silver  gram  {sptegelfasern).  They  have 
strongly  the  appearance  of  bundtes  of  vessel.  In  a  foreign  wood  I 
caa  perceive  circular  holes  lying  near  each  other  without  the  least 
trace  of  a  true  cellular  texture.  If  we  consider  this  appearance 
without  any  regard  to  other  fiAaiits,  it  is  anatomically  proper  to  call 
these  boles  vessels :  at  least  they  giTe  me  no  idea  whatever  of  a 
stretched  cell ;  and  I  consider  the  eSLpressioifi  stretched  cellular  tex- 
ture which  runs  Dipwardsjtis  well  as  stretched  cellular  texture  which 
rung  horixontailt/,  as  inconvenient  and  inaccurate.  How  do  we 
know  that  these  canals  are  composed  of  stretched  cells  ?  When, 
'  on  splitting  a  wood,  we  perceive  how  regularly  the  woody  tnbeai 
ran,  and  how  they  cross  the  vasa  radiantia,  how  small  is  the  re- 
semblance which  they  present  to  a  cellular  texture ! 

When  I  call  the  vasa  radiantia  a  peculiar  set  of  vessels,  I  may 
be  wro0g.  la  fiict,  I  would  prefer  calling  iiiem  vasa  lignea 
radiantia ;  but  I  consider  it  as  inconvenient  to  employ  three  words 
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ior  ft  name.  Besides^  their  peculiarity  is  sufficiently  well  marked 
to  bear  some  ambiguity  in  their  name ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  we 
bhould  be  ISO  frugal  of  names  in  the  anatomy  of  plants,  when  such 
freedom  is  made  with  them  in  botany,  that  even  the  most  insignifi* 
cant  varieties  are  often  dignified  with  names :  and^  have  not  the 
different  varieties  of  vessels  as  good  a  right  to  be  distingubhed  by 
peculiar  names  as  the  different  varieties  of  plants  ?  Even  supposing 
the  vasa  radiantia  in  vegetables  to  pass  into  a  cellular  texture,  can 
any  one  be  of  opinion  that  in  trees,  where  they  are  of  a  very  diffe- 
rent nature^  they  ought  not  to  have  a  peculiar  name  ? 

Nearly  the  same  considerations  have  induced  me  to  give  the 
name  of  cortical  vessels  {vasa  corticalia)  to  some  peculiar  ones. 
They  make  their  appearance  in  the  bark  of  trees  as  tubes,  or  at  least 
as  a  tubular  contexture  {contextus  tulndosus).  In  their  physical 
properties  they  are  very  different  from  the  woody  vessels*  How 
flexible  and  tough  are  they  not  in  the  bark  of  the  linden,  the 
juniper,  and  the  daphne  mezereum,  compared  with  the  stiff  and 
rough  wooden  vessels  of  the  same  plants?  They  are  often  still 
better  distinguished  from  the  tela  celltdosa  than  from  the  woody 
vesBelSfc  For  example,  in  the  bark  of  the  lime-tree  they  form  very 
distinct  piilars>  the  cross  fracture  of  which  appears  wedge-shaped, 
with  its  basis  turned  towards  the  wood.  By  maceration  in  caustic 
-potash,  these  tubes  assume  a  yellow  colour,  become  thicker,  and 
may  be  very  readily  distinguished  from  the  tela  cellulosa  and  the 
woody  vessels.  They  then  form  frequently  distinct  canals,  whose 
round  openings  without  any  angles  are  very  distinct^  and  may  with 
strict  anatomical  propriety  be  considered  as  tubes.  The  cortical 
vessels  are  ver^  distinct  in  the  rhamnus  catharticus,  in  the  bark  of 
which,  by  pulling  it  separate^  we  perceive  long  stiff  hairs,  consisting 
entirely  of  cortical  vessels,  with  some  separate  cells. 

The  peculiar  disposition  of  these  tubes  shows  how  much  tlie 
wood  differs  from  the  bark,  and  that  no  layer  of  liber  is  capable  of 
forming  the  new  wood.  According  to  my  observations,  the  wood  is 
not  foraged  from  the  cortical  layers.  Indeed>  in  all  bicotyledonoiis 
trees  the  wood  and  bark  form  two  distinct  circulations,  which 
merely  communicate  to  a  certain  extent  in  harvest.  In  springs 
when  the  leaves  have  acquired  it  certain  size,  it  appears  very  clearly 
that  the  new  layer  of  wcod  is  already  formed.  It  is  still  very  thin  ; 
bat  by  degrees  increases  in  thickness,  through  new  vessels  or  tubes 
ntending  themselves  outwards :  and,  towards  harvest,  before  the 
l)aTk  becomes  fastened  to  the  wood,  we  find  in  young  twigs  the  new 
wood  often  thicker  than  the  whqle  bark.  How  then  is  it  possible 
that  it  should  have  been  formed  from  the  bark,  as  is  commonly  be- 
lieved ?  Either  the  cortical  layers  must  the  whole  summer  long  be 
perpetually  passmg  into  wood,  or  the  formation  of  the  wood  from 
these  layers  is  quite  impossible.  According  to  my  observations,  the 
cortical  vessels  are  formed  ouite  in  the  same  way  as  the  woody 
vessels )  they  every  now  and  then  deposit  new  lamells  on  the  inner 
«d6  of  the  bark.   Hence  the  interval  between  the  bark  and  woo4 
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18  by  no  means  the  principal  pbce  where  the  sap  flows.  In  the  be* 
ginning  of  spring,  when  the  sap  flows  with  force  in  trees^  the  bark 
still  adheres  to  the  wood.  The  separation  takes  place  when  the  new 
wood  is  deposited ;  and  when  the  bark  allows  itself  to  be  peeled  ofi^, 
the  epidermis  (as,  for  example,  of  the  birch,)  is  not  loose ;  it  be- 
comes so  at  a  later  period. 

These  circumstances  point  very  dtfierent  periods  in  the  vegetation 
of  trees.  The  sap  in  the  first  place  flows  into  the  wood  thioogh  the 
woody  vessels ;  then  the  new  layer  of  wood  is  deposited ;  and,  lastly, 
towards  harvest,  the  bark  swells  considerably.  During  the  growth 
of  the  Wood,  the  union  between  the  bark  and  the  interior  part  of 
the  tree  is  quite  interrupted,  so  that  only  traces  of  the  vasa  radianiia 
can  be  perceived.  But  when  in  harvest  the  growth  of  the  leaves 
and  young  twigs  ceases,  the  ascending  sap  proceeds  outwards,  and 
fills  the  vasa  radiantia^  which  then  pass  into  the  bark  very  dis- 
tinctly.* By  this  means  the  bark  is  anew  fixed  to  the  wood :  not 
in  consequence  of  a  gummy  liquid,  but  from  the  formation  of  the 
v€Lsa  radianiia.  The  sap,  which  then  first  passes  through  them  to 
the  bark,  fills  the  tela  ceUulosa;  new  cells  are  formed  between  the 
cortical  vessels,  so  that  the  bark  increases  in  extent  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  wood  increases  in  diameter.  Hence  the  tela  cel- 
lulosa  comes  further  outwards,  along  with  the  cortical  vessels  $  and 
in  all  probability  it  is  this  tela  which  forms  the  epidermis  so  oen- 
spicuous  in  the  birch,  and  which  is  divisible  into  layers,  though  not 
so  early  as  the  liber. 

So  many  and  peculiar  modifications,  which  are  all  performed  by 
peculiar  organs,  are  brought  into  view  during  the  growth  of  dicoty- 
ledonous plants;  and  yet  shall  it  not  be  proper  to  distinguish  these 
organs  by  peculiar  names;  and  where  so  many  operations  are  per- 
formed5.  shall  we  dare  to  ascribe  the  whole  to  nothing  else  than  a 
long  stretched  tela  cellulosa?  And  shall  philosophers  present  us 
with  this  limitation  of  language  as  a  new  light  thrown  upon 
science  ?  f  It  appears  to  me  to  be  better,  for  the  regular  advance- 
ment of  human  knowledge,  to  allow  the  old  names  to  remain,  as 
they  are  in  some  measure  known  even  to  the  common  people,  and 
are  besides  exceedingly  useful  and  convenient. 

That  observers  have  often  supposed  they  saw  stretched  out  cells 
where  vesseb  really  existed,  is  exceedingly  likely,  as  the  partition 
walls  of  the  vessels  may  approach  very  near  in  appearance  to 

*  Most  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  wpta  raduaOia  come  from  the  pith ;  bat 
we  do  not  see  them  standing  closer  In  the  stem  near  the  pith  than  in  the  neigfabo«r« 
hood  of  the  bark  c  and  from  recent  observations  it  is  evident  that  wberever  a  Ojew 
septcim  appears,  (ne  two  preceding  ones^  by  diverging  separate  as  far  from  it  as  i 
my  were  t>efore  from  each  other.   The  tepta  radiantid  exist  in  the  wood,  and  are  ^ 
doubtless  formed  of  the  woody  tnbes. 

f  V  We  have  to  thank  Sprengel  and  Mirbel  that  they  first  banished  these  vessels 
(Msa  Ugnea^  eorUcaUa^  radimttioy)  from  physiology,  and  thereby  threw  a  new 
lAgjkt  on  the  sabiei:t.''—(  Link's  Additions  to  the  Anatomy  and  Phyfiology  of  ^ 
Wants,  p.  17.)  Jl-^t 
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iracheoi.  We  can  still  perceive  the  cross  stripes  very  distinctly  in 
these  ducts;  for  example,  in  guaiacum  wood,  in  which  pretty  con- 
sistent resin  i§  contained.  In  red  sanders  wood  the  cross  stripes 
themselves  in  the  false  tracheae  are  contracted,  so  that  the  red  ex- 
tractive is  collected  in  grains.  Their  analogy  with  the  spiral  ducts 
in  structure  and  functions  cannot  in  this  case  be  perceived.  In 
older  parts  of  plants  the  cross  stripes  are  accumulated  on  the  walls  of 
the  ducts ;  so  that  the  whole  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  thick, 
confused  web  :  and  this  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  those  places  where 
greater  strength  is  necessary,  or  where  the  thickest  resin  is  to  be 
coveyed  along.  In  the  tribe  of  pines  observers  have  in  vain  searched 
for  spiral  ducts,  and  yet  they  constitute  the  trees  richest  in  resin 
that  we  are  acquainted  with.  A  fine  spiral  duct  would  be  speedily 
torn  by  the  viscid  liquid  that  moves  in  it ;  but  nature  always  takes 
care  to  produce  a  stronger  structure  where  uncommon  resistance  is 
necessary. 

It  appears  to  me  very  probable  that  the  fine  spiral  ducts  commu* 
nicate  at  first  with  the  woody  vessels,  and  that  when  they  proceed 
Airther  they  change  into false  trachecBf  from  which  new  spiral  ducts 
proceed,  constituting  a  bundle ;  and  that  at  last  in  the  oldest  parts 
of  the  plant  the  false  trachece  are  changed  into  those  large  ducts 
called  cylindric  lacunce.  These  three  d^cts  are  usually  found  near 
eacii  other  lying  in  a  bundle,  and  commonly  so  that  the  spiral  ducts 
are  nearest  to  the  woody  vessels.  It  is  quite  innpossible,  indeed,  to 
demonstrate  all  this  anatomically,  as  we  cannot  follow  a  single  spiral 
vessel  through  a  complete  plant,  or  even  a  complete  branch.  I 
consider  it  as  probable  (and  in  the  present  case  it  b  allowable  to 
offer  a  bare  probability)  that  in  these  vessels  there  is  a  kind  of  retro- 
grade motion  of  the  materials  of  plants :  that  the  most  recently 
formed  resinous  sap  is  contained  in  the  uppermost  and  smallest 
twigs,  where  we  tiqd  separate  spiral  ducts  ;  and  that  it  flows  down 
slowly  and  gradually  ti}l  w^  come  to  the  thick  resin  in  the  roots. 
We  see  at  least  that  the  roots  ^bound  most  in  large  ducts  filled  with 
^esin. 

From  all  this  it  appears  very  probable  that  the  spiral  ducts,  false 
trachece^  and  cylindrical  lacunae,  are  gradations  of  the  same  series. 
On  that  account  it  \yould  be  proper  to  distinguish  them  by  a  general 
name.  I  have  given  to  them  all  the  commop  narpe  of  ductus  ligni, 
or  ducts  situated  in  the  wood ;  I  call  each  of  theiii  separately 
ductm  spiralesy  siilspirales,  &c.  as  subspecies.  The  name  ductus 
ligni  is  simple,  and  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  give  complicated 
names  to  so  very  simple  organs. 

The  part  which  the  spiral  ducts  and  their  varieties  perform  \u  the 
wood  is  performed  in  the  bark  by  other  ducts  of  an  equally  simple 
nature.  We  fine)  quite  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bundles  of 
cortical  vessels  small  ducts  w{iicti  contain  a  milky  jujoe,  and  which 
I  call  ductus  guttiferi. '  ' 

in  other  plants  the  same  ducts  seeip  to  pass  towards  the  ei^teyior 
parts  intQ  larger  canals^  which  clearly  |i^  in  the  tela  cellulosa.  In 
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our  pimis  sylvatica  it  is  very  evident  that  the  smaller  internal  ductus 
corticis  contain  a  thin  resinous  sap,  which  in  the  larger  ducts  ac- 
quires a  thicker  consistency.  In  the  trees  which  contain  a  milky 
juice  {arbores  guttiferce),  as,  for  example,  the  mammea  Americana^ 
we  perceive  distinctly  the  fine  ducts,  as  vasa  guttifera^  but  the 
larger  resiniferous  ducts  do  not  present  themselves.  In  like  manner 
the  lactescent  plants  seem  to  have  only  finer  ductSy  which  appear 
scarcely  to  differ  from  the  cortical  vessels  themselves.  On  that  ac* 
count  I  have  spoken  of  them  distinctly  from  the  ductus  guttiferiy  as 
a  variety  of  the  cortical  ducts.  But  that  the  milky  juice,  especially 
in  the  bark,  comes  from  such  ducts,  is  to  me  very  evident. 

Whether  all  the  ducts  of  the  bark,  even  though  they  may  contain  - 
the  same  materials  with  the  ducts  of  the  wood,  are  yet  always 
destitute  of  every  trace  of  spiral  fibres,  is  a  point  that  cannot  be 
determined  with  precision.  They  certainly  always  lie  on  the  outside 
of  the  bundle  of  cortical  vessels ;  (and  not  in  that  bundle  itself 
as  the  ducts  of  the  wood  do).  Perhaps  there  were  not  materials 
there  for  such  spiral  fibres,  which  in  the  ducts  of  the  wood  may 
have  some  analogy  with  the  vessels  or  fibres  of  the  wood  itself. 
The  cortical  ducts  lie  always  in  the  tela  cellulosa,  and  probably 
their  walls  are  composed  of  that  matter,  and  not  of  fibres.  These 
considerations  induced  me  to  give  them  the  name  of  cellular  ducts 
{ductus  celbdosi)^  especially  as  some  similar  canals  present  them- 
selves in  the  pith.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  called 
them  ductus  corticis.  Their  different  layers,  and  their  peculiar 
structure  probably  proceeding  from  that  circumstance,  show  us 
that  the  system  of  the  bark  in  dicotyledonous  plants  is  always  dis-^^. 
tinct  from  the  system  of  the  wood,  although  both  show  a  strong 
analogy  to  each  other.  The  reason  why  nature  has  placed  the  cor- 
tical ducts  on  the  outside  of  the  bundles  of  vessels  is  probably  that 
in  such  a  position  it  is  less  injurious  to  the  plant  if  they  happen  to 
be  ruptured,  and  that  they  can  stretch  with  more  facility  to  admit 
an  increase  of  matter. 

Yet  to  affirm  with  certainty  that  all  these  things  are  so,  is  quite 
impossible.  When  we  have  a  great  object  before  our  eyes,  we  must 
not  be  stopped  by  small  difiiculties,  otherwise  we  shall  be  exhausted 
before  the  object  is  attained.* 

*  Dr.  Wablenberg,  at  the  reading  of  this  paper,  exhibited  to  the  Society  various 
preparations  of  slips  of  wood  and  bark,  in  which  the  different  vessels  conld  bo 
distinctly  seen  with  a  glass,  and  still  better  by  means  of  a  compound  microscope. 
(Not6  of  the  society  enUtled  Friends  of  Natural^  History  in  Berlin.) 
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Article  V. 

Amlmis  of  Rice.   By  M.  Henri  Braconnot,  Professor  of  Natural 
*  History,  Director  of  the  Garden  of  Plants  at  Nancy,  &c.* 

As  rice  has  not  hitherto  been  analyzed,  and  as  it  is  one  of  tl>e 
most  important  grains,  since  it  serves  for  food  to  a  great  part  of  the 
human  species,  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  subject  it  to  some  expe- 
riments. 

Parmentier  appears  to  me  the  only  person  who  has  made  sofbe 
experiments  on  rice,  f  His  results  induced  him  to  consider  it  as  ft 
peculiar  substance,  which  he  placed  between  starch  and  gum^ 
doubtless  on  account  of  its  horny  transiucency,  and  the  difficulty  of 
reducing  it  into  a  powder,  which  has  neither  the  fineness,  the 
creaking  sound,  nor  the  feel  of  starch,  and  which  falls  quickly  to 
the  bottom  when  diffused  in  water.  But  we  shall  find  that  thi» 
species  of  grain  is  more  complex  than  had  been  supposed. 

Action  of  Water  on  Rice. 

A  hundred  grammes  of  Carolina  rice,  unground,  lost  by  dryii^ 
five  grammes  of  humidity.  They  were  then  macerated  itith  water 
at  the  temperature  of  122^.  The  grains  absorbed  the  water  with 
avidity>  and  ainfiost  at  ttie  same  time  split  by  several  transverse 
sections,  which  did  not  happen  nearly  so  quickly  if  the  rice  had  npl 
been  previously  well  dried.  These  grains,  thu^  split,  were  easily 
squeezed  between  the  fingers  into  a  very  fine  powder.  They  were 
pounded  in  a  glass  mortar,  adding  to  them  in  successive  portions 
the  liquid  in  which  they  had  been  macerated.  Tbus  a  milky  liquid  was 
obtained,  which  was  thrown  upon  a  filter.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
substance  of  the  rice  remained  upon  the  filter.  Being  well  washed 
in  water,  in  order  to  take  up  every  thing  soluble,  and  then  dried,  it 
weighed  93*6/  grammes.  The  water  in  which  it  was  washed  was 
set  aside  for  examiilation.  These  93*67  gi^mmes,  when  diffused 
through  water,  passed  completely  through  a  silk  seirce ;  but  the 
milky  liquid  contained  at  least  two  distinct  substances :  the  one, 
ver^  white,  constituting  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  weight,  re- 
niamed  for  some  time  suspended  in  the  Uquid;  the  other,  less 
white,  was  specifically  heavier.  It  was  easily  separated  from  the 
fi^rst  substance  by  the  affusion  of  a  great  quantity  of  water,  and  by 
repeatedly  decanting  off  the  emulsive  liquid.  This  liquid  in  a  few 
days  let  fall  a  very  white  deposite,  which  had  acquired  a  kind  of 
density  by  the  approach  of  its  particles  to  each  other.  When  dried, 
it  was  of  a  brilliant  white,  light,  and  was  easily  reduced  to  an  im- 
palpable powder,  which  adhered  readily  to  the  fingers,  and  emitted 
a  particular  sound  when  pressed. 

«  Translated  from  the  Ann.  de  Chijo.  et  Fhys.  it.  370,  April,  181 T. 
f  Ann.  de  Chim.  xl.  33. 
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This  powder,  being  triturated  with  water  and  a  little  iodine,  pro- 
duced a  coloor  of  a  beaisiiful  dark  blue,  as  would  have  been  the 
ease  with  starch.  It  dissolved  in  boiling  water;  and,  when  cooled, 
formed  a  tremulous,  and  semitrantpareut  jelly,  exactly  similar  to 
staich. 

If  we  boil  one  part  of  this  same  powder  with  4000  parts  of  water, 
and  filter  the  liquid  after  cooling,  it  passes  as  limpid  as  water. 
When  lime-water  or  barytes-water  is  added  to  it,  a  white  flockjr 
INrecKritate  is  gradually  formed.  Infusion  of  galls  likewise  occasions 
a  slight  precipitate.  Common  starch,  treated  in  the  same  way,  gaye 
a  similar  result.  This  shows  that,  when  boiled,  it  is  to  a  certain 
extent  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  that  the  above-mentioned  re-ageiits 
are  capable  of  detecting;  minute  quantities  of  it. 

This  constituent  of  rice,  then,  was  obviously  starch. 

As  for  the  other  heavier  substance,  which  was  first  deposited,  it 
was  composed  of  a  great  proportion  of  starch  united  to  a  vegeto- 
animal  matter  and  to  a  parenchyma.  We  shall  examine  it  imme- 
diately. 

RBomnaiion  of  the  soluble  Matters  which  Water  separates 
from  Rice. 

The  water  employed  to  deprive  the  100  grammes  of  rice  of  every 
thing  soluble  was  acid,  and  reddened  paper  stained  with  litmus. 
Suspecting  that  this  uncombined  acid  might  be  of  the  nature  of 
vin^ar,  the  water  was  distilled  in  a  glass  retort.  The  produce, 
being  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  barytes-water,  and  then  eva- 
porated to  dryness,  left  only  a  slight  residue ;  but  from  which  weak 
sulphuric  acid  disengaged  the  odour  of  acetic  acid. 

During  the  distillation  the  liquid  in  the  retort  became  muddy, 
especially  towards  the  end,  and  there  was  collected  a  fine  white 
powder,  which  did  not  seem  to  be  albumen.  The  liquid,  with  its 
sediiment,  wal  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  small  porcelain  capsule. 
There  remained  a  tolerably  dry  residue,  of  a  pale  yellow  coloui*, 
slightlv  attracting  humidity,  and  weighing  1*28  gramme.  It  was 
treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  warm  water,  to  give  it  the  consist- 
ence of  a  syrup.  Then  alcohol  was  poured  into  it.  A  copious  de- 
posite  was  obtained,  which,  assisted  by  a  gentle  heat,  was  collected 
into  a  mass,  having  a  gummy  appearance,  which  could  be  readily 
kneaded  between  the  fingers,  and  which  was  easily  dried.  It 
weighed  0^99  gramme. ' 

The  alcohol  which  had  precipitated  this  matter,  being  evaporated 
by  a  gentle  heat,  left  0*29  gramme  of  a  syrupy  residue,  having  but 
little  colour,  very  difficult  to  dry,  with  a  sweet  taste,  and  the  smell 
of  honejr,  attracting  humidity,  like  uncrystallizable  sugar,  but  little 
soluble  m  alcohol,  and  burnmg  vividly,  with  the  odour  of  carameL 

I  had  presumed  that  this  saccharine  matter  contained  acetate  of 
jpotash,  which  contributed  to  render  it  deliquescent.  But  it  appears 
to  retain  only  traces  of  muriate  of  potash;  for,  having  poured  sul- 
phate of  silver  into  the  solution,  a  slight  precipitate  of  chloride  of 
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silver  fell.  The  liquid,  beiog  evaporated,  and  then  treated  with 
phosphoric  acid,  did  not  give  out  the  odour  of  acetic  aeid. 

The  apparently  gummy  mass  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  weigh- 
ing 0'99  gramme,  being  digested  in  cold  water,  dissolved  entirely, 
with  the  exception  of  a  white  flocky  matter,  which  was  separated 
by  the  filter,  and  which,  when  well  dried  on  the  filter,  was  found 
to  weigh  0*13  gramme,  and  to  preserve  its  white  colour.  A  small 
quantity  of  this  matter  being  put  into  a  glass  tube  shut  at  one  end, 
was  exposed  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  occasion  a  commencement  of  de- 
composition. Litmus  paper  reddened  by  an  acid,  being  plunged 
into  the  air  of  the  tube,  recovered  its  blue  colour.  The  charcoal  of 
this  matter,  being  incinerated,  left  a  notable  quantity  of  phosphate 
of  lime.  It  did  not  dissolve  in  boiling  distilled  vinegar,  nor  in  diluted 
muriatic  acid.  A  weak  solution  of  potash,  heated  slightly  with  this 
substance  in  a  silver  capsule,  did  not  seem  to  dissolve  it.  Black 
dots  were  formed,  owing  obviously  to  the  presence  of  sulphur.  This 
substance  possesses  the  characters  of  a  vegeto-animal  matter.  1 
shall  return  to  its  properties  when  I  examine  the  action  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  on  rice. 

The  gummy  solution,  after  being  separated  from  the  matter  just 
described,  appeared  still  to  retain  some  traces  of  it ;  for  it  was  not 
perfectly  transparent,  and  had  an  opalescent  aspect.  It  contained 
phosphate  of  lime,  which  ammonia  precipitated,  and  which  was  pro- 
bably kept  in  solution  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  a  little 
acetic  acid.  It  appeared  likewise  to  retain  traces  of  phosphate  of 
potash ;  for  if,  after  having  precipitated  the  phosphate  of  hme,  we 
add  to  the  liquid  saturated  with  ammonia  a  little  muriate  of  lime 
or  sulphate  of  iron,  a  new  precipitate  of  phosphate  gradually  falls. 

To  separate  these  substances  from  the  matter  apparently  gummy, 
acetate  of  lead  was  poured  into  its  solution.  The  resulting  preci- 
pitate, being  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  furnished  an  uncrys- 
tallizable  acid  mixed  with  vegeto-animal  matter.  A  portion  of  this 
acid,  being  heated,  left  a  charcoal  which,  when  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  blow-pipe,  left  a  pretty  large  globule  of  glassy,  limpid 
phosphoric  acid.  Another  portion  of  the  same  acid,  saturated  with 
potash,  and  exposed  to  heat,  left  an  alkaline  residue,  which  indi- 
cates slight  traces  of  a  combustible  acid. 

Into  the  liquid  separated  from  the  precipitate  produced  by  the 
acetate  of  lead,  carbonate  of  ammonia  was  poured.  The  liquid  was 
then  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  There  remained  0*71 
gramme  of  a  matter  very  little  coloured.  It  was  transparent, 
shining,  had  a  vitreous  fracture,  and  all  the  appearance  of  gum, 
though  not  quite  the  insipid  taste  of  that  substance. 

When  put  upon  a  red-hot  coal,  it  swells,  and  emits  the  smell  of 
burned  bread.  When  distilled,  it  yields  an  oil,  and  a  considerable 
acid  product,  which  did  not  appear  to  me  to  contain  ammonia. 
However,  the  infusion  of  nutgalls  precipitated  the  solution  of  this 
gummy  matter  in  water.  It  was  precipitated  also  by  lime-water  in 
large  flocks,  soluble  in  d'lstilled  vinegar.   Barytcs-water  li)cewise^ 
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throws  down  a  iiocky  precipitate  from  it.  Acetate  of  lead  occasions 
DO  change  in  it ;  but  the  subacetate  of  lead  and  the  protonitrate  of 
mercury  occasioned  slight  precipitates. 

Although  this  matter  has  quite  the  external  appearance  of  gum» 
its  chemical  properties  appear  to  me  to  show  it  to  be  more  nearly 
related  to  starch.  It  is  true  that  it  is  easily  soluble  in  cold  water, 
and  that  starch  is  not  so,  at  least  in  its  ordinary  state ;  but  we  know 
that  it  becomes  soluble  when  it  has  undergone  a  slight  modification ; 
and  I  have  ascertained  that  the  gummy  matter,  soluble  in  water, 
obtained  from  starch  slightly  roasted,  has  much  analogy  with  the 
gummy  matter  of  rice.  Like  this  last,  it  was  precipitated  from  its 
solution  by  tannin,  lime-water,  and  barytes-water,  but  not  by  ace- 
tate of  lead ;  and  besides,  when  distilled,  it  furnished  a  product 
which  contained  no  ammonia. 

This  gummy  matter  approaching  to  starch  exists  probably  in  the 
greater  number  of  grains  which  contain  this  latter  substance. 

Action  of  diluted  Sulphuric  Acid  on  Rice :  Separation  of  tlie  Starch, 
of  the  Parenchyma f  and  of  the  Fegeto- animal  Matter. 

From  what  we  have  said  above,  it  appears  that  rice,  when  well 
dried,  and  plunged  into  warm  water,  becomes  so  soft  that  it  may 
be  easily  crushed  to  pulp,  and  that,  when  triturated  with  water,  it 
forms  a  milky  liquid,  which  yields  two  deposites ;  one  of  which, 
and  the  most  considerable,  is  starch ;  the  other  heavier,  and  having 
another  tint,  contains  likewise  a  great  deal  of  starch,  besides  a 
vegeto-animal  matter  attached  to  the  parenchyma,  from  which  it 
was  difficult  to  separate  them,  on  account  of  its  great  subdivision. 
To  accomplish  this  object,  and  to  determine  the  respective  quanti- 
ties of  these  matters,  100  grammes  of  Carolina  rice,  unbroken, 
were  macerated  in  water  of  the  temperature  122^,  after  having 
been  dried.  They  were  then  boiled  for  about  half  an  hour  in  water 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  amylacious  matter  was  dis- 
solved, and  the  parenchyma  remained  in  membranes  or  flocks  float- 
ing'in  the  liquid,  and  were  separated  from  it  by  passing  it  boiling 
hot  through  a  fine  linen  cloth.  On  cooling,  it  allowed  a  matter  to 
fall  having  the  aspect  of  a  semitransparent  jelly,  and  which  was 
separated  by  passing  the  liquid  through  a  filter.  This  acid  liquid, 
which  contamed  the  starch,  being  boiled  for  some  hours,  and 
treated  in  the  proper  manner,  furnished  a  syrup,  which  gradually 
consolidated  into  a  mass  of  sugar. 

The  gelatinous  matter  remaining  on  the  filter  was  bulky.  Being 
washed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  and  then  dried,  it 
weighed  3*6  grammes,  and  had  the  semitransparence  of  horn. 
When  boiled  with  water,  it  swelled,  but  did  not  dissolve,  at  least 
in  a  perceptible  manner.  However,  the  liquid  was  slightly  preci^ 
pitated  in  white  flocks  by  the  infusion  of  galls.  When  gently 
heated  in  a  silver  capsule,  with  a  solution  of  potash,  the  vessel 
became  quite  black,  as  if  a  sulphuret  had  been  poured  into  it. 
Diluted  ammonia,  being  macerated  at  a  gentle  heat  on  this  sub- 
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stance,  disaolred  it  readily  without  decomposing  it.  When  an  acid 
is  poured  into  the  solution^  the  substance  is  again  thrown  down 
abundantly,  but  no  odour  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  is  disengaged. 

Diluted  muriatic  acjd^  being  boiled  with  the  same  matter,  dis- 
solved a  very  small  portion  of  it,'  which  was  precipitated  by  am- 
monia. The  insoluble  matter  separated  from  the  acid  liquor,  and 
well  washed  with  hot  water,  then  boiled  in  that  liquid,  dissolved 
entirely,  forming,  it  would  appear,  a  neutral  muriatic  compound, 
very  permanent.  It  was  not  affected  by  ammonia ;  but  an  excess 
of  muriatic  acid  occasioned  a  considerable  white  deposite.  The 
supernatant  liquor  was  limpid,  like  water. 

When  distilled,  it  furnished  a  great  quantity  of  yellow  concrete 
oil,  a  slightly  alkaline  liquid,  which  restored  the  blue  colour  to 
litmus  paper'  reddened  by  an  acid,  and  which  contained  liydro-suU 
phuret  of  ammonia;  for  acetate  of  lead  formed  in  it  a  brown  preci- 
pitate ;  but  no  carbonate  of  ammonia  sublimed  from  it. 

From  the  properties  of  this  veg^to-animal  matter,  we  see  that  it 
is  the  same  which  was  obtained,  though  in  small  quantity,  from  the 
water  in  which  rice  had  been  washed.  It  differs  only  from  this  last 
in  containing  no  sensible  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime.  It  contains 
less  azote  than  gluten  and  albumen. 

I  returp  to  the  parenchyma  of  the  rice  which  remained  upon  die 
linen  cloth.  It  was  of  a  dull  white,  like  cheese,  and  could  be 
kneaded  between  the  fingers  without  adhering  to  them.  When 
dried,  it  weighed  4*8  grammes,  and  had  preserved  its  white  colour^ 
It  was  indeed  somewhat  semitransparent,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
an  oily  matter,  which  penetrated  it.  TUs  was  particularly  the  case 
with  the  parenchyma  of  Piedmont  rice. 

When  this  matter  is  set  on  fire,  it  burns  with  a  pretty  regular 
Dame,  in  consequence  of  the  oily  matter  which  it  contains.  It 
emits  the.  odour  of  burning  breads  and  leaves  a  charcoal,  irreducible 
even  at  a  great  heat,  whidi  preserves  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
substance  employed. 

When  distilled,  it  gives  a  great  deal  of  oil,  an  acid  product  which 
contains  ammonia,  and  sulphureted  hydrogen ;  for  a  paper  impreg* 
nated  with  acetate  of  lead,  when  {riunged  into  the  air  of  the  re- 
ceiver, becomes  black. 

When  boiled  in  a  solution  of  potash,  it  is  dissolved.  The  liquid, 
when  agitated,  exhibited  undulations,  occasioned  by  a  very  fine 
pearly-looking  matter  which  floated  in  it,  as  is  the  case  with  a  solu* 
tion  of  soap.  A  plate  of  silver,  when  plunged  into  this  liquid,  be- 
came brown.  Acids  formed  in  it  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  and 
occasioned  the  formation  of  the  odour  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas. 
Tliis  matter  appeared  then  to  contain  sulphur.  It  is  possible,  how* 
ever,  that  the  sulphur  might  have  been  produced,  in  part  at  leasts 
by  the  vegeto-animal  matter  retained  by  the  parenchyma ;  for  if  we 
macerate  this  last  in  ammonia,  a  small  quantity  of  the  animalized 
matter  is  dissolved,  which  may  be  precipitated  by  an  acid. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  has  little  action  on  this  substance 
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GQld*  Wh0i^^  heated,  it  cbftrs  it^  with  9,  slight  diseDgBgemeiit  of 
suIphuiY)us  acid. 

Ni^ri^  a^id  dissolves  it  entirely,  when  asai3ted  by  heat.  The 
products,  sire  ojM^  mA^  walic  acid^  y«Uow  bitter  priiK)iple>  aDCI.  a 
^pght  y^low  syjdinient. 

Wbea  iodine  is  uitMrated  wilh  this  substance  moist^  it  cominu;&i- 
cates  a  y^ilowish-^een  colour.  Whei»  macerated  io  the  iofusicm  of 
QUtgallfj  it  uoites  with  tannin,  and  assumes  a  fawn  colour.  When 
site^Hsd  io  water,  and  left  ^  itselfj  it  becomes  covered  with  mucors. 
From  the  properties  of  this  parenchyma  of  i:ice,  it  appears  to  be 
dijGkceut  from  the  woody  fibre.  It  seems  to  be  less  o^^ygen^ted  ti^n 
sfarcb ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  paiitak^s  with  starch  th^  nutritive 
propel^  wl^ick  are  knowa  toi  exbt  in  rice. 

Jftim  of  Alcohol  on  Rice. 

A  hundred  grammes  of  Carolina  rice  macerated  in  water  were 
tritucated,  and  well  difibsed  through  that  liquid.  The  milky  liquor 
was  then  filtered.  What  remained  upon  the  filter,  after  being 
washed  and  dried,  was  macerated  in  alcohol  for  24  hours.  It  was 
th^o  heated  and  filtered.  A^er  being  repeatedly  washed  in  alcohol, 
these  liquids  were  mixed  together^  ana  distilled.  To  obtain  the 
greatest  part  of  the  alcohol,  the  eiraporatibn  was  conducted  at  a  low 
heat.  A.  substance  remained,  which,  being  redissolved  in  alcohol, 
furnished  0*13  gramme  of  a  fixed  oil,  almost  colourless,  having  a 
rancid  odour  and  taste,  and  the  consistence  of  olive  oil  half  con- 
gealed ;  but,  when  exposed  to  cold,  concreting  into  a  crystalline 
substance,  which  separated  from  it,  and  which  dissolved  readily  in 
cold  alcohol  and  in  alkalies.^ 

Distillation  of  Rice. 

A  hundred  grammes  of  rice  subjected  to  distillation  furnished  a 
brown,  thick  oil,  in  small  quantity ;  an  empyreumatic  liquid, 
strongly  reddening  paper  stained  with  litmus,  containing  acetic  acid, 
and  doubtless  a  little  ammonia,  but  which  could  not  be  rendered 
sensible  to  the  smell  when  the  acid  liquor  was  triturated  with  quick* 
lime.  The  gaseous  produce  was  neglected.  It  contained  sulphu- 
reted  hydrogen ;  for  paper  dipped  in  acetate  of  lead,  being  plunged 
into  the  air  of  the  receiver,  was  covered  with  a  coat  of  sulphuret  of 
lead.  The  charcoal  remaining  in  the  retort  weighed  22  grammes. 
It  had  a  metallic  aspect,  was  light,  porous,  and  in  a  single .  mass, 
k  was  harder  than  common  charcoal,  and  formed,  with  difficulty. 


«  It  18  the  general  opinion  that  expressed  oils  are  found  only  in  a  small  number 
of  grains,  called,  on  that  account,  oily;  but  it  appears  that  they  exist  essentially 
in  all,  and  the  list  of  plants  from  whose  seeds  oils  may  be  pressed  is  very  extensive. 
Numerous  trials  iiave  satisfied  me  that  the  seeds  of  most  dicotyledonous  plapts  are 
in  this  predicament.  I  may  cite  all  those  of  the  family  of  borraginte,  djpsacfae, 
solaneas,  labia?,  chicoracea?,  cynarocephalese,  corymblferfle,  papaverace&%  cruci- 
form, tjie  greatest  part  of  the  ranunculaceae,  nrticee,  cucnrbitaceK,  oiuigiil^, 
i%licj|^ri^. 
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traces  on  paper.  When  wel]  washed  in  boiling  water,  it  only  com- 
municated to  that  liquid  imperceptible  traces  of  alkali. 

When  exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  it  could  not  be  incinerated. 
When  treated  in  a  crucible  with  potash,  it  gave  some  indications  of 
the  presence  of  a  cyanide.  This  charcoal  was  almost  completely 
burned  by  means  of  nitre.  The  alkaline  mass  was  dissolved  in 
water,  and  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid  poured  into  it.  Ammonia 
was  then  added  to  the  filtered  liquid,  which  produced  a  precipitate 
weighing  0*4  gramme.  It  was  phcKsphate  of  lime ;  for  when  dis- 
solved in  a  little  nitric  acid,  the  snbacetate  of  lead  occasioned  a 
precipitate,  which,  when  well  washed,  was  fused  before  the  blow- 
pipe into  a  crystallized  bead  of  phosphate  of  lead.  Subcarbonate 
of  soda  being  added  to  the  liquor  from  which  the  phosphate  of  lime 
had  been  precipitated  by  ammonia,  precipitated,  when  assisted  by 
heat,  about  three  centigrammes  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  ashes  of  rice,  then,  consist  almost  entirely  of  phosphate  of 
lime.  On  appreciating  as  exactly  as  possible  the  results  of  the 
comparative  analyses  of  Carolina  and  Piedmont  rice,  I  consider  the 
approximate  constituents  of  each  to  be  as  follows: — 

Carolina  Rice.      Piedmont  Rice. 

Water  ]   5-00    7-00 

Starch   85-07   83-80 

Parenchyma   4-80    4-80 

Vegeto-animal  matter   3-60    3*60 

Uncrystallizable  sugar   0*29    0-05 

Gum  approaching  to  starch   0-7 1    0*10 

Oil    0-13    0-25 

Phosphate  of  lime    0-40    0  40 

Muriate  of  potash 
Phosphate  of  potash 
Acetic  acid 

Vegetable  salt  with  base  of  lime 
Ditto  with  base  of  potash 
Sulphur 


Traces  Txaces 


100-00  100-00 


Article  VI. 

Memoir  on  the  Sodaliteof  Vesuvius.   By  M.  Le  Comte  Stanislas 
Imnin  Borkowski. 

(Presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Oct.  28,  1816.) 

M.  Ekeberg  was  the  first  who  analysed  a  mineral  from  Green- 
land which  contains  25  per  cent,  of  soda.    Dr.  Thomson  repeated 
this  analysis,  gave  a  mineralogical  description  of  the  mineral,  and 
5 
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Itkfdb  If  l^hOWn^tti  bis  tfxcS^Ment  membir  lis  a  new  species,  under  thi 
tittine  of  sMu'H{k*  Nrf  oihe^  Ideality  of  stodalite  has  hitherto  bieeri 
Dfecirvtedj  bij(t  f  ha^e  bb«i  lihAy  enough  f6  BHd  ir6h  the  slojie  of' 
Vesuvius,  called  Fosso  Grande,  which  n[)ay  be  fairly  considered  a& 
the  great  repertory  of  the  >*ok>anfc  riches'  of  Vesuvius.  Sodalite 
lippean  due  to  the  anciept  ^f^jptioi^s,  which  l^ave  fbrifisijiedinhie- 
ralogy  with  nepheline,  tnejfopjtes^  apd  idocrasf but  is  v^ry  ftr 
from  being  so  common  tlifsf  species.  .This  is  no  dou&t.  th^ 
reason  why  it  had  not  been  fC^b^erved.  by  the  skilful  obsehrers^^rfi^ 
have  examined  that  celebrated  country.  Notw^tbstanding  ciitnsidcirr 
able  search,  I  could  meet  with  only  a  single  specimen. on  the  .s^t. 
Another  was  afterwards  given,  nv^. by  tl^e  guide  Salvatbre.  Tbe  kir 
lowing' observations  were  ina^  upon  these  two  s|ieci0)ens 

l^xiernat  Characters* 

.  . The  soda)ite  of  Vesuvius  is'^greyish-^white^  It  occura  in  rootid 
grains,  and  crva^liized  .iii  the,  fok-m  jQf  , six  sided  prisms^  terminated 
in  a  point  by  thr«e  faces  placed  alternattly  . oil  the  lateral  edges*  The 
f^ryst^la  v,ary.  size, .  and  1  pc^ess.  one  wbich  is  an  inch  long.  The 
surface  of.  itie  crystals  is  amoot^^  «^id:nither  ;irridesx?ent. 
\  Ei^ternal'  lustre  shinipg,.  .r^sjut^us.  ^.Intejrfi^l  lustre  tilteouab 
Cit>ss  fracture, perfectly  conehp^4alj:,prin4^i|^l  fixture  ioliat^  {  bot 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  cleavage.  Translucent.  Fn^^BIs 
indejbenninati; }  shaip  e^g^ 

It  is  seinihard,  yielding  ry^adily  to  the  ^}  eaaUy  fmn^iAi, 
Specifier^  gravity,  2*^J9.  . 

CHeikldal  CHdrdct^iL' 

Tb^Tragioenta  oC  the  sodalite,  ctf  V^suvrus^  when  put  intp'Diti'16 
neid,  do  not  lo^ethfl^'.luatre^  while,  in  the.aetd;  but  afiler  thej  ert 
laheii  0ut,  f hey*  9§dn  become  einrered  miki  a  wMtish  eritet.  WtiOik 
put  itk  powder  imo  anrrifftiV  ai^idi  the/,  form  a  Jdly.  Before. tUt 
blow-pipe,  it  mete^  without  ftMKioii>  b4f  with  difficuity.  I 

Position.  . 

The  sodaliAe  is  found  i«l  calea^do^taleose  quHngiiip,  accotaipmliM 
by  pytoiene,  greed  pumice,' and.  a  ttibalatide  c^ystalliaefl  in  am  A 
aiths^ddd  tables,  callcfd  by,  Werner  icespdn 

Tfib  mtaeralogicil  ekmimsteta^  wMeH  liia|^  just  given'  firesentM 
M  unknbwii  subsdince  ;  btlt  ithey  iM'e  far'ivom  ascertfuningtits  real 
wktdf e.  Nor  qotfld  cryalaUognpby  servir  lb  determine  the  sj^nsBf; 
for  the  form  of  the  crystals,  being  a  six-sided  prumj  tenBimite^  by 
ihrec'^sided  pyranbidsl'  Willi  angles  of  gkve  for  a  piimhive 
fond  Ibe  rlioibboidal  dodetadi^droh ;  but  thb  prfnlitive  foms^  beiri^ 

•  TairtfWtciiiMitWoa1drei|iki«^8^^«dl¥^ti^^   If K^ii  I  mad^  Mv  amifys^,^ 
^t  aw4tfi  tMftt'     iiiiiic»al.'b44-  Neri  B^amived  hf  hkti^.  .  £lulM«g;.  1  bf- 
never  p^blUbed  any  tl)iDg,Qi|,t)ie  svbiect.   He  merely  sei^t  tte^numeriKal 
aecSaat'of  h&  aaalys^  to  Mr;  Ahati;  in  whoge'  powenion  t  saw  it.— T. 
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common  ,  to  several  different  species,  ceases  on  that  acconat  to  be 
distinctive.  It  was  necessary^  therefore,  to  have  recourse  to  che- 
mistry ;  and  the  result  of  my  analysis  completely  answered  my  ia^ 
tention« 

Chemical  Analysis* 

A. -^2S  d^cigrfloimes  of  sodalite  in  fragments  were  kept  at  a 
diefry-red  heat  in  a  platinum  crucible  for  half  an  hour,  without 
losirfg  any  weight.  They  became  milky  in  their  aspect.  The  angles 
which  touched  the  sides  of  the  crucible  had  undergone  a  com-' 
mencement  of  fusion. 

B.  — 1.  4  grammes  of  sodalite  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  were 
mi&ed  with  10  grammes  of  muriatic  acid  diluted  with  five  parts  of 
distilled  water.  The  stone  was  attacked  in  the  cold.  On  a  gentle 
ebullition,  the  solution  assumed  the  form  of  a  stiff  yellow  jellyy 
which  I  collected  with  much  care  upon  a  porcelain  capsule,  and 
evaporated  the  whole  to  dryness.  Towards^  the  end  of  the  evapora- 
tion, care  was  taken  to  stir  the  jelly,  that  the  drying  might  ht 

Sentle  and  equal.  When  the  whole  was  reduced  to  powder,  it  was 
iHited  with  watet,  and  the  residue  washed  till  the  liquid  ceased  to 
affect  nitrate  of  silver.  This  residue,  being  heated  to  redness, 
weighed  17*25  decigrammes.  The  filter  had  increased  in  weight 
0*25  decigrammes,  which  makes  the  total  weight  of  the  residue 
17*&  decigrammes. 

To  convince  myself  that  this  residue  was  silica,  I  heated  it  fot 
.half  an  liouif,  with  five  grammes  of  caustic  potash,  in  a  silver  cru- 
-  cible.  The  mixture  fused;  and,  being  taken  from  the  fire,  I  poured 
distilled  water  on  it  while  still  hot.  When  well  difiiised  through  the 
water,  I  poiired  muriatic  acid  on  it,  which  dissolved  it  completely. 
Hiis  solution  was  evaporated  to  diyness.  The  silica  obtained,  after 
being  washed  and  heated  to  redness,  weighed  17  decigrammes; 
The  loss  of  0*5  decigramme  was  owing  to  not  having  weighed  the 
filter;  for  the  liquid  employed  to  wash  it  was  neither  precipitated 
by  caustic  ammonia  nor  by  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

2.  The  acid  liquid  from  which  the  silica  had  been  separated  was 
precipitated  by  pure  ammonia.  A  very  white,  bulky  matter  was 
lobtainedj  which  was  separated  by  the  filler.  After  being  washed, 
it  was  boiled,  while  still  moist,  in  caustic  potash.  The  whole  was 
dissolved,  except  a  little  browA  matter,  which  was  separated  by  the 
filter.  The  alkaline  Uquor  hdmg  neutralized  by  muriate  of  am* 
moma,^  a  copuHis  precimtate  fell,  which,  after  being  washed  and 
jbeated  to  redness^  weigoed  6*7^  decigrataimes.  It  possessed  all  the 
ptopcgrtiesof  alumina. 

,3.  I  poured  carbonate  of  ammonia  into  the  liquid  fitmi  which 
•this  aliuntna  had -been  separated.  Next  day  I  found  a  precipitair, 
which,  having  been  washed  and  heated  to  redness,  weighed  2*7^ 
decigrammesr.  The  fesidue  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  was  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  and  treated  with  cold  water,  which  dissolved  the 
whole.  This  solution  was  concentrated  by  evaporation,,  and  setasidi^ 
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for  spontaneous  crystallization.  As  it  refused  to  crystallize,  and 
had  not  the  taste  of  sulphate  of  magnesia^  sulphate  of  potash  was 
added  to  it,  on  which  crystals  of  alum  were  formed;  The  precipi- 
tate obtained  by  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  was,  tlierefore,  alumina^ 
which  must  be  added  to  the  sum  obtained  by  the  preceding  experi- 
ment. 

4.  As  there  was  a  matter  attached  to  the  rod  from  which  the  2*75 
decigrammes  of  alumina  were  obtained,  I  poured. muriatic  acid  oq 
it,  in  order  to  obtain  this  matter.  Brilliant  scales  were  detacliedy 
which,  when  collected  on  the  filter,  and  dried,  bad  so  strong  a  re- 
semblance to  boradc  acid,  that  I  thought  at  first  that  I  had  obtained 
that  acid ;  but  I  soqq  satisfied  myself  that  it  was  silica.  It  weighed 
0*25  decigrammes* 

5.  The  brown  deposite  of  the  second  experiment,  which  weighed 
0*25,  was  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  dissolved  the  iron 
without  touching  the  silica.  The  iron,  being  precipitated  from  the 
aolution  by  ammonia,  weighed  0*05  decigramme.  This  m^tal 
exists  in  such  a  minute  proportion,  that  I  think  it  belongs  rather  t& 
the  green  pumice  than  to  the  sodalite.  The  0*2  decigrai^me  not 
attacked  by  the  sulphuric  acid  possessed  the  characters  of  silica.  \ 

Q.  The  silica,  alumina,  and  iron  obtained,  not  amounting  to  the 
weight  of  the  stone  analyzed,  it  was  necessary  to  seek  for  the  other 
constituents  in  the  liquid  from  which  the  earths  hiad  been  separated 
by  the  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  liquid,  in  consequence,  was 
Concentrated;  sulphuric  acid  was  added,  to  drive  ofi^  the  muriatic 
acid,  and  convert  the  same  into  sulphate.  It  was  then  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  to  drive  off  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  matter  obtained 
weighed  22*5  decigrammes.  It  was  dissolved  in  water;  the  solution 
was  concentrated,  and  set  aside.  Some  needle-form  crystals  of 
sulphate  of  lime  were  deposited ;  but  the  quantity  was  so  small  that 
they  cannot  be  estimated.  The  liquid  had  crystallized  confusedly 
in  small  crystals ;  and  as  it  precipitated  the  solution  of  platinum,  I 
thought  at  first  that  it  was  sulphate  of  potash.  But  when  the  crys->- 
tals  were  redissolved,  the  liquid  furnished,  by  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion, six-sided  prisms,  which  effloresced  in  the  air,  had  a  cooling 
taste,  and  did  not  precipitate  platinum.  They  had,  therefore,  aU 
the  characters  of  sulphate  of  soda;  and  as  the  sulphate  of  soda  ob- 
tained by  calcination  weighed  22*5  decigrammes,  it  contained  11 
decigrammes  of  pure  soda.  The  precipitate  obtained  by  the  pla- 
tinum solution  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  pot- 
ash which  b  mixed  With  the  soda. 

The  mineral  analyzed,  then,  consist^  supposing  it  to  be  40 
parts,  of  the  following  ingredients 
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Silica  17-95 

Alumipa    9'50 

Iron   •  •  ..  0-05 

*                  Soda  with  a  little  potash  ....  11-00 
Loss   l-Sa 

40*00 

Or,  supposing  100  tmfts,  of 

SiBcii..  4A-87 

AluQuna  •  23r75. 

Soda  with  a  Iktle  potash  ....  27*50 

Iron   0-ia 

Us^  ■  W 

ljOjO;00 

The  great  gnantitj  of'  soda  which  I  obtained  made  me^  in«re^ 
diately  suspect  that  the  substance  analysed  was  a  so^alhe.  This 
iuipicito  wasconirmed  when  1  compared' my  analysis  iMith  tbo^dof 
Ekebeiig  and  Thomsoo.  The  fellowiDg  table  exhibits  their  resttttt 

Sitiea  .d6b 

Alumina^  32 

Soda  25 

Muriatic  add   6*fS 

Oxide  of  iron   0!(251; 

Thomson. 

Saica   38-52 

Alumina   27*48: 

S6<^^  23-5P 

Munatic^qid    ............  3 

Oxide  of  iron  . . .  V.   1 

Lime   27P 

Volatile  m^tte^   2'I^ 

Lofs  17O1 

lOO-OO 

These  analyses  differ  from  min^.  merely  i^,  my  hf^yi^g  fqppd.  « 
Ijitltle  pot^h  mixed  wit^  ihp  sQd«.,  Th^  loss  oif :  3«76  which  I  Imi  m 
mj  analysis  corresponds  with..the.  three  parts  pf  nuiria^ia  a^idc^bln 
tamed  by  Dr.  Thomsoo,  which  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  perceive,* 
as  I  had  employed  that  acid  in  my  analysis.  The  external  charac- 
ters of  the  sodalite  of  Greenland  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those 
which  I  observed  in  the  sodalite  of  Vesuvius;  for  the  six-sided 
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prism  tetirnnnted  by  tki^e^sided  jtftmAi^  'whh  angles  of  l'20^,  Hr 
tieirely  an  elon^at^d  ffikm  df  Ihe  rhotiilK)idal  (fiddeeabeckx)!)^  ^\i\dH 
fhe  Count  Boutnoh  ilScert^d  to  te  tte  primttive  Idirm  o^MAkime^ 
As  the  ^opcnj  i^  fernfrii^  a  jelly  with  M$ds^  though  h  WasD^ 
remarked  by  Dr.  Thomson^  it      reieogdieed  by  M.  Haiiy. 

JStm  that  i^e  lexlistMcid  of  MMhIIte  cm  Ve^viu^  is  known^  I't^ill 
lie  eafy  to  distinguish  It  by  As  niinfen^ical  charatfefs  frdVrt  the 
dtber  species         wctr  on  the  same  n^ntttio.  .  .  > 

The  substance  with  which  the  sodalite  may  be  most  easilj^  'dM^ 
founded,  when  it  dt«u^6  in  grato!S>  iMassive,  h  vmphigeMe ;  but 
it  May  be  distinguished  by  its  pfrioperty  of  formltig  a  jelly  WithatM^ 
^ib  bbingfusibte^  and  softer  vhiin&mphigtfne.  < 

Ge^ogical  Fiews. 

The  dhcdteiy  of  SRMhditecin  Vdiunilis  is  intlereitiDg  likewise  tb 
|eok>gy.  After  the  auiiMous  dikdverics  tliat  have  been  mafdo 
fheri^^  it  appears  io  me  evident  that  thewbstaneei  thus  ftrabd 
the  prt>d«ee  c^f  fins ;  for  it  h  impbssible  for  me  to  eobdiivi^  that 
^dei  «d  different  as  nephblin^  m^nite^  idoeraa^^  am'pbTgeo^ 
pyvoxekie/'  gafnelr^  amphiboiey  s^infeU,  and '  others,  '  shourd  Dct*iir 
tdjgief  her  ready  forined  at  the  bbitom  of  thef  crater,  qs  in  A  magaKibe/ 
tb  be  thrown  ottt  of  '  the  v^anoj  The  sodality  of  Vesuvius  has  i^ry 
ilmeh  the  chi^mir  ^  fission;  fet  in  the  spebiitiefa  which  I  possess 
It  ittltMbded  ^ith  ptimip6>'  whiiih  ii  known  to  bk  the  (froduee  ittt 
Hii.  T&cf  8(^Ue  «f  ^reenkind,  oil  the  cdntnaryy  odcuts  in  pri^ 
marv  formations,  accompanied  by  felspar  ib^ksj  abd  leilve^  no 
ctblint  r^spetHlfl^  ior  neptanidi&drigiii;  Tbias  We  faave  two  Bufistiuices 
found  at  the  two  extremities  of  Europe  fornntt  ky:  tWo  different 
wbhfh  y«l  by  their  dotapoaiiloB  tend  aHiienikSgieill  ekatattter 
am  identic,  atkl  eoMtttUtel  the  aymie  Aperies;  From  this  it  iblibwa 
llMt  it  Isr  iditxMsibiy  in  geblogf  to  provie  the  Volcanic  or  neptUdim 
ibih/vMlon  clf  a  speties  simply  eiaaiiiiihg  the  external  obarftotm} 
ft¥  ttv^  arte  cdDimoh  io  the  twip  ways  of  fomRsation.  To  arrive  at 
dM^factorji'  Tidt^lti  res|leetin^  the  lomnatioh  of  rocks,  we  nniat  ixndf 
&ie\t  g&^)6g4eal  reMions.  It  is  thus  that  nature  hefself  sedms  to 
liaise  ttkbt^  tla$  gMnd  Brn^ts:  wirfeb  separate  geology  ffom  minify 


AftTtCtfi  VII. 

Chemkat  i^xdrhlhdahh      ti  QftittUiij/  bf  Siigdr  ^iippbsSd  id  kii/i 
Seen  intmiondlty  poisiihid.   Bf  Mxi  (jbThM,  M.O.  M^Jtib^t^ 
the  Ainerican  Academy,  and  l^rofessbf  of  Chetbistfy  itt' 
Haward.  tlniveinsityy  li^assacnusetts. 

In  February,  18l7>  I  received  from  Dr.  Nichols,  of  Kingston, 
in  this  itate^  about  two  dnduM  oS  conunoff  blown  sugar^  together 
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witfi  a.  Iptler,  in  whiph  he  remarked,  I  was  called  to-^day  to  visit 
ip  ft  family^  of  which  every  member,  except  one,*  was  suddenly 
taken  sick,  puking  every  thing  swallowed ;  and  they  considered  it 
tQ  ^rise,  and  circumstances  favoured  the  supposition^  from  eating 
the  sugar,  pf  which  I  send  you  a  sample." 
'  On  inspecting  the  sugar,  small  white  grains  or  particfes  could  be 
observed  disseminated  through  the  mass ;  and^  upon  tasting  a  little 
of  it,  a  peculiar  acrid  impression  was  left  for  some  time  on  the 
tongue:' 

In  order  to  separate  this  substance,  the  mass  was  put  into  a  com- 
inon  j^lly  ^lass,  which  was  afterwards  nearly  filled  with  distilled 
water,  and  the  liquid  was  agitated  with  a  glass  rod  until  the  whole 
of  the  sugar  was  dissolved.  On  allowing  the  solution  to  remain  at 
rest  for  a  few  minutes,  a  white  ponderous  powder  was  first  depo- 
sited, after  which  there  followed  a  lighter  precipitate  of  a  grey 
c6lottT.  When  tiearly  tlie  whole  of  the  insoluble  part  had  been 
separated^  the  lii^uid  was  poured  on  a  filter,  the  remaining  solid 
was.  washed  with  repeated  portions  of  distilled  water,  which  were 
preserved,  and  the  solid  matter  was  collected  and  dried.  Its  colour 
was  a  dirty  white,  and  weighed  l^-  grainy  but  perfectly  white  par*^ 
tides  could  be  perceived  in  it,  and  the  shade  of  colour  was  owing 
to  the  impurities  of  the  sugar.  These  might  amount  to  one-fourth 
of  a  grain';  so  that  the  white  substance  obtained  aiay  be  estimated 
m  one  grain.  It  was  divided  into  eight  parts;  and,  'for  the  sake  of 
greater  precision  and.  convenience,  these  parts  vi^re  respectively 
snarked  No.  1,  2,  3,  &c. 

My  first  object  wias  to  ascertain  whether  tbb  powder  consisted  o^ 
or  contained,  arseiltc.. 

ExPBR.  I. — ^blo.  J  was  put  iiitoa  watch-glass,  with  one-third  of  a 
grain  of  pure  solid  (xitash ;  20  drops  lof  distilled  water  were  addedy 
•fid  the  whole  was  boiled  to  dryness*  .  Upon  the  solid  mass  were 
poured  .about  20  drops  of  distilled  water;  by  agitation,  the  greatest 
part  was  dissolved,  but  the  solution  was  iturbid.  On  allowbg  it  to 
stand  for  a  time,  a  greyish  powder  subsided,  and  the  clear  liquid 
was  decanted.  .  One  dnop  of  this  scdution  added  to  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  in  watc^r  produced  li  distinct  precipitate  of  a 
grass-^reen  colour.  When  added  to  the  amount  of  six  drops,  the 
precipitate  \yas  abundant.  The  seiulioif  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
although  iiof  saturated,,  was  of  considerable  strength, 

ExPER.  II. — One-eightl^  of  a  grain  pf  powdered  arsenic  of  com- 
merce was  mixed  with  on6>tbird  of  a  grain  of  solid  potash,  and 
treated  in  tlje  same  way,  vi?,  by  mixture  ^ith  water^  boiljng  to  dry* 
HesSj^and  sybsequent  splutiqn  In  drop^  p]^  distilled  water.  One  drop 
of  this  solution  added  to  anodier  portion  of  the  same  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  *  immediately'occasioned  a  ^rass^green  precipi- 
tate ;  six  drops  afibrded  a  copious  deposition ;  and  the  colour  and 
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appearances  of  this  precipitate  so  closely  resembled  those  of  Ex* 
per.  I.,  that  the  eye  could  distingoisfa  no  difference  between  them/. 

ExPBR.  III. — ^About  a  drachm  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
was  poured  into  a  glass ;  one  end  of  a  clean  glass  rod  was  dipped 
into  a  solution  of  pure  ammonia  recently  prepared,  and  X\\t  drop 
adhering  to  it  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  njiric  solution ;  the 
other  end  of  the  rod  w^s^then  nnmersed  in  the  liquid  prepared  as  in 
Exper.  I.,  and  afterwards  made  to  .touch  the  surface  of  the  solution 
df  silver^  a  dense  yelhw^colawred  precipitate  was'  immediately 
formed.  WHen  three  or  four  drops  of  the  above-mentioned  liquid 
were  added  to  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  precipitate  was 
considerable.* 

■  £xp£R.  IV.— The  same  quantity  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
being  poured  into  another  glass,  a  drop  pf  liquid  kmmonia  was 
added*  and  afterwards  a  drop  of  a  solution  known  to  contain  arsenic 
mA  potash,  or  arsenite  of  ix>tash.  A  dense  yellow'-'coloured  preci- 
pifMe  instantly  took  place,  precisely  similar  in  every  respect  to  that 
produced  in  Exper.  III. 

*  ExpsR.  v.— The  yellow-cobured  precipitate,  Exper.  III.,  was 
collected  on  a  filter,  repeatedly  washed  with  distilled  water,  dried, 
inixed  with  thrice  its  volume  of  charcoal,  and  put  into  a  small  and 
thin  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end,  the  mouth  being  obstructed  with 
a  roll  of  paper.  'The  fiart  of  tt;ie  tube  containing  the  materials,  was 
held  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp ;  it  spon  became  red-hot,  and  was 
kept  in  that  state  for  the  space  of  10  minutes.  When  cooled,  no 
inetallic  film  could  be  perceived  ;  but  the  internal  surface  of  the 
tube,  about  an  inch  from  the  extremity,  which  h^i  h^n  heated, 
was  found  to  be  coated  with  a  white  aysiqlUne,  and  apparently 
granular  sublimaie. 

ExPBR.  VI. — ^The  yellow-coloured  precipitate,  ]E^xpen  IV.,  Jjeiog 
increased  in  quantity  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  each  of  am- 
monm  and  of  the  arsenical  solution  to  the  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  was  mirnaged  precisely  as  stated  in  Exper.  V.  When  the 
tube  was  taken  from  the  lamp  and  cooled,  there  was  no  appearance 
of  a  metallic  film;  but  the  internal  sur^oe  exhibit^<jl  a  white,  crys^ 
talline^  ind  apparently  granular  sfibUipate, 

£x»R.  VII. — No.  2  of  the  white  powder  w^  mixed  with  ^bout 
three  times  its  weight  of  charcoal  powder;  the  mixture  was  put 
into  a  thin  gfass  tube  about  a  line  in  diameter,  and  hermetically 
sealed  at  one  end.  Its  mouth  was  closed  with  a  roll  of  paper.  The 
extremity  containing  the  mixture  was  immersed  in  the  flame  of  a 
spirit  lamp;  it  soon  became  red-hot,  and  was  continued  in  that 
situation  about  10  minutes.  After  being  cooled,  its  internal  sur- 
face, half  an  inch  from  the  sealed  end>  was  found  to  exhibit  a  dis- 
tinct metallic  jihn  of  a  lluish  colour. 

*  Ad  alkali  being  present  in  the  liquid  prepared  from  No.  1,  the  addition,  nf 
ammonia  was  perhaps  superfloous,  U^s  circpmitance  did  not  occur  to  Bie  paiil 
alter  the  experiment. 


J^xr^i^.  Y|Il.— fljjDe-^lg^xU  of  a  graiq  of  ar^^^ijc  of  cpnnxierc^ 
was  mixed  wuh  t^^rjice  Wf-'ighit  ft?  PV^ydered  charqo^il,  and  pi^ 
ipto  a  ^lass  tube,  similar  t,Q  th^  op«  ^^ovp-ip^/iliQaed ;  it  t x-i 
posied  19  tjbe  same  way^  apd  for  t|)e.  sj^^p^  length  of  time,  tQ  tj^^ 
r^eat  of  a  spirit  lamp.  After  the .  exp^rimjent,  its  vfititii^  iMrf«i9<9 
exhibited  a  metallic  Jiln^  of  a  Zi^MiiA  colour;  ^  if  any  difiercocifi 
vere  perceptible  between  tbi^  a^^d  .^liftt  ftf  J^pi^ir.  VJI.j  the  la(«er 
v^as  rather  more  distinct. 

K^^PKB.  IX, — Np.  a  wa9  put  into  a  watch-^la^  2Q  (}rops  of  purat 
ipuria^tic  acid  were  add^jd,  add.  thVif  ^^f^  exposed  t^  b<v^  until  the 
goeatpst  p^rt  of  the  p9wd^r  wa?  dMsolyed.  A  gr^yi^  wwder  re- 
mained, which  appeilred  to  consist  of  the  impurities  of  the  siigar«> 
The  quaptity  way  190  V(\\^nu^  jtp  ^d<wf  .of  ^^atisfffotory^^f  apiinatif^n, 
aQ4  1  did  Wt  tUinff  jt  e^sf  nti^l.  A  watery.  iK>lutipp  -of  #u)pbure^edl 
hyitogm  wW  th^  fff^<if  f  Aud  a  few  (^fom  .of  th^  spfu^ion  )m^g 
ai^ded  to  the  rauri4jtlc  solu^jop,  ^  strawTfpi^rf4  precipitate  wa^  in^. 
^lediately  formed*  When  tbi3  ^^ubMaope  j^f^  collected,  dfil^dy  aod 
exposed  on  a  small  spatula  ot  platina,  tb  the  h^at  of  a  l^ffipf  \t 
i^rifed  r^d,  ^ppeacpd  fp  uofltfrgp  fi^pp^  exhaled  a.  fulphmwuf 
ddourj  and  wa^  entirely  dUs}pa|pa  in  ¥^uir. 
'  pxf  ^i^.'X.— [The  oijKhth  of  ^grfiip  of  ppiyd?r«4  <rf  «Wr 

ip^rpe  was  dissolved  in  muri^fip  mAi}  sqjutioa  pf  s^lpburet^ 
l|ydro^j?n  being  then  al^dpdf  a  straw-oohur^d  pfecipitatfi  ww  u?-r» 
staintly  produc^d^  whicl),  wh^n.  dried^  aqd  exposed  ta  heat,  turped' 
r^cfy  melted^  exhaled  a  9^)pbfirpoua.  p4<^fi  ^^^d  pas^  00*  ia 
v{ippnir,  leaving  mo  re^jdq^p, 

A  {xag^mni  of  ^^\ly^  qi^i^mf ftf  ^he  y^ljpif  ^Iphwet  qf 
arsenic^  was  Ideated  fin  %  bh^de  of  pi|ti|^fi.:  it  i|SHun(^a*r^d 
incited,  gave  but  a  sulphureous  odour,  and  was  cpmpletel^f  vapo-* 
rjs^ed. 

^xp^a.  XI.-prl|lQ.  4  va3  (aken  o^  the;  pc^int  of  9,  p«q|(qife,  md- 
1Y?(()  over  the  t|i\m^  of  a.  Itp^  ^  a  v|f bj^e  vc|pour  w^s  aeon  parofii vfid  to 
r}s«i  h^^'Pg  P^9^l!^r<#lt^^P  ^^ur  which  lias  beea  ftupppsf d 
t9  characterise  ars^uc  afid  it^  o^jitj^  in.  ^hf^,  elastic  f^pif n^. 

Nq.  5  was  uafortiinately  loi^^  in.  an  tempt  to  fitifff)  i^rpea^  afiid* 
It  was  immersed  in  nitric  a<:id  coptajned  in  a  g^s^^.f^apfule  ;  b^t  m 
e^flfoi^^r^  to,  heat  a  ^apfj-^bath,^  tl^e.  glass  broke,  aod.  the  wMrials 
i^r'^  \oSt\  ip  the  siand.  .  , 

Tixe  ol^'ect  ^i.  obtalt^iqg,  ai;fep|(;  ac|4  Wfis  to,  (om  w^pitfafif 
ailver,  by  adding  it  tq/^  ^l^g|j5^iaQft^  s9jlutiW  p  nitrate  of.  saIvi^C* 

.  'Ei^vt^-  XU^— Vp.  6  was  miif^d  w^h  tw^c^?  i^  W4figbt  of  .pMdw4> 
c\\^TPoai ;  the  a\i9(tura  was  jwt  betw^e^  t^o  joshed  ffm^n  ^ 
copper,  which  were  secured  by  iron  wire,  and  exposed  to  a  duiji  r9Q  * 
heat  for  a  few  minutes.  Wliep  co|d,  t^e  p^tfs  wer^  sQ|WMatad». 
and  a  white  mark,  or,  ip  other  wordis  ^  ^h^V^  ^9S»  vi^^<M- 
^ch  plate,  on  thp  surface  which  had  been  in  contact  with  the 
inisture. 

Jllr«i(,  XfUf--AQ  eighth  pf  ft  grain  of  white  9^  of  ' 
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willed  wkb'tivkae  its  weight  of  ehErooal  ponder;  Hie  mixturd 
wa$  pul.botiveefi  two  siimlar  ptiites  of  eoppec^  aod  exposal! 'to  d  dtoll 
r«4  imu   Tfacitfesalls  iteid  foiMid  to  be  the  same ^  i«i  Biiper; 

Noa«  aad  mve  esfmxiei  ki :  repeirrag  the  first;  tirrrf),  ttfd 
fifth  ex(»eritBknlSw  '  ISie  flMiiovKHiaTesultiag  from  them  were  pre^ 
«>iseiy.lhew»ejB'lm  there  detailed^  and  <<he  ^onckisions  whickmay 
W  dfawQ'  ffaom  iMn  wete  ainpfy  oMifirmed.  - 

'  The  reauks  cP  UM'  wperiments  aliovd  stated  title  uhequivocall 
The  white  matter  mixed  with  the  sugar* extiKMtcd  alt  the  cbaraeteH 
of  the  arsenic  of  comiiierce,  the  w^hit^  oxide,  or  arsei^iotM  acid  of 
cliemists*  Thiis  fhetiit  demoasCiHted  by  the  first,  third,  fiM>,  aodf 
aeyenth  <3qpertoi|»pts but  having  a  sa>fieient  quantity  of  the  powdef 
to.  ^O'thrfMigh  with. an^esito^vcf  series^  I  also  performed  those  whfchf 
may  be  considered  as  of  more  doubtfiil  chMicter,  sucii>  Ibr  ex- 
ample, as  the  whitenii^'of  copf^,  ^e  oddur  exhaled  by  <ftx|)os{ng; 
tiM  stthstanoe  to  heat,  and  the  formatioii  of  orprmem,  or  the  yeltbw 
aifttphiaret  of  arssbic^  by  aulpbuT^ted  hydro^n  and'  the  muriaiiic^ 

.  Tbe  actioa  of  arackiious  add  on  the  salts  of'  copper  has  beerf 
known  from  the  thn^  'of  Scheele,  atid  his  namie  had  often  beetf 
given  to  the  greea  precipitate  or  pigment  produced  in  this  experi«'' 
inept.  It  appearsfta  he  acdeUcate  test  of  the  presence  of  arsenic, 
and  b  not,  l<bdieve,  liaible  to  any  material  objection.  The  test  of 
£lir<  Miurcf t  is  .eqoaHy.  delicate  $  but  any  alkaline  pho^ate,'  ^nd 
ev^  phosphoric  acid  alone  wli^  ammonia  is  present,  will  produce 
a.  yellow^colottred  precipitate  in  splotion  of  bitrate  of  silver  ;  and 
il  is,  tlievdbre^  ncOemiy  to  iitveatigate  the  propenies  of  this  inso**^ 
Itthle  substance,'  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  phosphate  of 
aiaenitcof  silirer:  Diis^  eir^unislanPee  may  sometimes  render  tbe^ 
use  of  this  test  inconvenient ;  and  where  the  quantity  obtained  ii 
very  sooally  eneq  doMh^fiil,  froHD' tlie  imposelbility  of  arriving  at 
aoeuBate  results  in  exiiminmg  mi«ute  portions  of  matter.  Stilt  if 
the  same  subatanee  shooM  n^it  only' occasion  this  prectprtatipn  ir^ 
sohitbn  of  nimte  of  silf«r,  but  aha  the  fbrmation  t>f  Scheele^ 
gneea  insoiution  of  Mtipbaie  ^  eop^r,'  no  doubt  can  be  entertained 
respeoling  itsi  nlMiire*  According  ^  Dr.  Marcet,  the  phosphate  of 
sHiW'yields  np'sanokey  nor  crystaMne  sobKnmte,  when*  heated  in  a* 
tttbft^  and  when  urged  before  %he  Mow-pipe  on  charcoal,  it  ibrmsir 
gjr^nkif-coknred  and  dilBeuHty  ftisiMe  gk)b«tle.* 

The  arsenite  of  silver,  with  the* exeeptiow  of  colour^  is  dmtsiC'> 
terized  by  very  different  properties.  It  grows  bn^wti^on  ejfposfure'^to 
light;  it  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  in  excess  of  ammonia;  it  is 
decomposed  by  heat ;  aadj  whei^  ih^  process  is  conducted  in  a  tube^ 
H  white  vapour  ascends,  which  condmses  on.  the  cdder  part  in  the 
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form  of  remute  octohedral  crystals.^  It  is  this  decomposition  which 
Dr.  M«irciet  hi»  considered  as  the  experimenium  cruets  in  detecting 
the  presence  of  arsenic.  Hence  I  was  lead  to  perform  this  experi« 
Vieat  with  great  care;  and  the  result  exhibited  m  the  most  unequi- 
vocal manner  that  the  yelbw  precipitate,  Exper.  lil.,  was  not 
phosphate,  but  arsenke  of  silver.  The  crystalline  sublimate  is 
there  said  to  be  apparently  granular,  because  their  teal  forms,  in 
consequence  of  their  minuteness,  could  not  be  distinguished  without 
the  aia  of  a  microscope;  and  it  was  my  wish  to  preserve  the  tube  in 
the  state  it  then  was.  There  can  be  no  doubt^  however,  that  the 
sublimate  was  arsenious  acid. 

.  The  formation  and  decomposition  of  the  yellow-coloured  preci* 
j^tate,  and  the  appearances  in  the  tube,  as  described  in  Exper.  VIL, 
siay,  independently  of  the  action  of  sulphate  of  copper,  be  regiirded 
as  infallible,  and  as  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  presence  of 
arsenic,  without  further  trials. 

Water  was  employed  to  separate  the  sugar  from  the  white  powder, 
because,  from  the  comparative  slowness  with  which  the  metallic 
salts  in  oxides  are  dissolved,  I  presumed  that  the  whole  of  the 
former  would  be  liquified  before  the  weight  of  the  latter  would  be 
fqisibly  diminished.  This  was  the  fact.  The  solution  of  sugar, 
when  examined,  exhibited  no  trace  of  arsenic,  nor  was  any  sensible 

Juantity  dissolved  by  the  water  with  which  the  poivder  was  washed* 
ndeed,  the  proportion  of  arsenic  which  water  at  common  tempe- 
latures  is  capable  of  dissolving  is  very  maU;  for  Mr.  Klaproth 
found  that  1000  parts  of  water  at  60^  Fahr.  todc  up  only  2^  parts 
<»f  arsenious  acid,  even  although  they  were  in  contact  24  hours, f 

Some  persons  perhaps  may  object  to  the  conclusion  drawn  from 
the  experiments  just  stated,  in  consequence  of  tlie  smallness  of  the 

Iuantity  operated  upon.  Those  among  them  which,  may  be  conn* 
ered  as  decisive,  and  which  are  amply  sufficient  to  justify  an  nn* 
qualified  opinion  on  the  nature  of  the  substance,  viz.  the  formation 
of  Scheele's  green,  of  the  yellow  precipitate,  Exper.  III.,  and  it» 
decomposition,  Exper.  V.^  were  made  with  4.  of  a  grain ;  but  their 
xesuks  were  so  obvious,  that  they  inspired  the  same  confidence  as  if 
they  had  been  performed  with  4.  of  an  ounce.  That  it  is  not  neces-^ 
aary  to  operate  on  large  quantities^  in  order  to  be  i  assured  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  ex])eriments ;  and  the  correctnesa  ef  the  inferences 
has  been  shown,  among  others,  by  Dr.  Marcet,  who  proved  that  a 
child  had  been  poisoned  by  arsenic,  by  examining  the  liquids 
ejected  from  the  stomach,  in  which  he  infers  that  no  more  than 
of  a  grain  could  have  been  dissolved.  X 
.  Bmon^  May  1817. 

*  Nicholson*!  Jovraali  vol.  vniv.  p.  ITi. 
f  jinnaUof  PhilosophSf  vol.  iv.  p. 
t  Medico-Chir.  Trao»  ?ol.  ?i.  p.  604. 
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Article  VIII. 

Experimental  Researches  on  the  Ammmktoal  Salts. 
By  Dr.  A.  Ure,  of  Glasgow. 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 

DEAR  SIR, 

Iiir  a  series  of  experiments  which  I  executed  some  time  ago,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  the  best  method  of  separating  from  each 
other  the  common  primitive  earths,  it  became  requisite  to  examine 
very  minutely  the  constitution  of  the  triple  phosphate  of  ammonia 
and  magnesia.  On  comparing  my  results  with  some  of  those  cur- 
rently received  among  chemists,  1  observed  unaccountable  discre* 
pancies.  These  still  continued  to  present  themselves*  though  I 
repeated  and  varied  the  experiments,  employing  great  care,  and  very 
accurate  instruments  of  research.  I  was  hence  led  to  institute  a 
somewhat  general  train  of  investigations  on  the  saline  combinations 
of  ammonia.  As  these  are  closely  connected  with  the  profound  dis* 
cusaions  on  the  atomic  theory  with  which  you  and  your  correspond' 
dents  have  enriched  the  Annals  of  Philosophy^  I  snail  be  happy  to 
submit  their  results  to  public  inspectbn  in  the  same  work.  Awm 
of  the  intricacy  of  the  subject,  I  do  not  ofier  them  as  a  clue  to 
guide  our  steps  through  this  chemical  labyrinth,  but  to  lead  back 

Sublic  inquiry  to  a  department  of  the  science  which,  after  having 
een  for  some  time  a  scene  of  keen  and  instructive  controversy,  lias 
been  lately  neglected  as  neutral,  or  avoided  as  insidious,  ground. 

A  quantity  of  water  of  ammonia,  recently  prepared  from  Quick- 
lime and  sal-ammoniac,  in  a  Wolfe's  apparatus,  was  divided  into 
three  equal  portbns  of  SOOgnuns  each.  The  first  ponion  was 
saturated  by  15*77  grains  of  distilled  sulphuric  acid,  which,  from 
multiplied  experiments,  I  knew  to  contain  80*9  per  cent,  of  dry 
acid,  such  as  exists  in  ignited  sulphate  of  potash.  For  the  conve* 
nience  of  experimenting,  the  acid  was  so  diluted  that  a  single  drop 
of  it  weighed  about  ^  of  a  grain.  The  evaporation  of  the  neutml 
sdt  was  conducted  in  a  platina  capsule,  such  as  I  use  in  all  my 
experiments,  and  was  carried  to  dryness  on  a  regulated  sand-bath, 
with  extreme  circumspection.  Towards  the  end,  the  salt  was  care- 
fully stirred  with  a  slip  of  platina,  to  prevent  the  sudden  exfoliation 
of  minute  particles,  which  is  apt  to  happen  with  a  saline  crust 
closely  attached  to  the  heated  vessel.  2V6  grains  of  dry  and  per- 
fectly neutral  sulphate  were  procured.  As  15*77  grains  of  the  above 
qii  of  vitriol  contain  12*77  of  dry  acid,  8*83  grains  of  the  salt  are 
l)ase.  Hence  in  100  parts  we  have  60  sulphuric  acid  and  40  am* 
Oioniacal  base. 

2.  ^rhe  second  ^portion  of  500  grains  took  for  saturation  322*7 
grains  of  a  dilute  nitric  acid,  which,  by  a  prior  synthesis  of  nitrate 
of  potash,  were  known  to  contain  exactly  16*8  grains  of  dry  add. 
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25 '79  grains  of  dry  coinpact  nitrate  of  ammonia  were  obtained.  Of 
these  8*99  were  base  and  16*8  acid.  This  weight  of  ammoniaeal 
base  accords  well  with  the  8^83  oUnined  in  the  preceding  experi- 
ment, from  the  same  quantity  of  water  of  ammonia.  This  nitrate 
is  composed' in  100  parts  of  66  ncid  -f  95  biise. 

3.  The  third  500  grrnis  were  neutliiljeed  by  303*5  grains  of  a 
dilute  muriatic  acid,  eaual  to  30*35  of  that  whose  specific  gravity 
is  1*192,  and  equivalent  lo  S*58  grains  of  such  dry  acid,  as  is  sup- 
posed on  the  old  hypothesis  to  exist  in  dry  muriate  of  potash  :  17*19 
grains  of  dry  sal-ammoniac  were  obtilined.  Hi*re  we  hare  9-61  of 
base,  agreeing  very  wdl  with  tlie  preceding  results.  In  100  pmi 
iff  the 'salt  >ve  have  50  acid  +  50  hast. 

The  mean  quantity  at  base  in  the  three  cafses  is  6*J5,  P^Htti 
ntntei  with  12*77  surphuric  acid,  16*8  nitric,  ahd  8*58  murhttci 
mimber^  as  near  the  satiiratmg  rktios  of  the  acid^  as,  with  ea^ily^ 
Volatilised  and  decomposed  sahs,  tve  ean  reasonably  expect.  Is  this 
base  dry  ammonia,  or  is  it  ft  hydtute  of  BfmAaonid)  1  hope  te>  hb 
Able  presently  to  demonstrntc  that  sal^ammoniaefs  not  a  chloride  of 
ilmraonium,  as  you  regard  it' in  the  fdUrth  votmme  of  the  Aimals^ 
but  a  muriate  b(  amraotila.  In  this  ca^,  riftce  the  muriaYe  in  tbcr 
above  experiment  seefms  to  retain  the  Whdte  pic)tidet^bl6  bli^e  that 
enters  into  the  other  two  salts,  if  I  can  prove  that  their  bttse  retains 
Water,  may  we  not  infer  thaft  the  muriate  also  retarns'il  ?  Or  artf 
we  to  suppose  that  such  Ifqidd  muriatic  acid  as  eotitftind  od  the  oUt 
bypothesis  28-3  percent,  of  dry  acid,  consists  ^tfdllV  Of  3Cr*5  ehlo- 
itfifc  -f  1*1  hydrogen  =±  37'G  hydfo-cMoric  a^dd.  HeUidef  the  above? 
8*58  parts  of  dry  muriatic  acid  will  thcfn  e^respotid  to  11*4  <^ 
hydro-chloric,  which  unite  with  5*79  of  dry  a^odibeal  ba^fe  td 
constitute  the  17*19  of  saKammoniae  obtained.  Thus  We  have 
three  salts  of  the  same  a|^renr  drytre^*,  and  eoof*i«ing  appatehtff 
the  same  weiglrt  of  base  j  but  the  adW  of  the  last  ha^  the  ihttUy  of 
dismissmg  the  whde  water,  while  thctde  of  fb^^'fnst  fWo^  iu^cepflbkf' 
in  other  eases  of  forDaihg"  dry' slrfts^  here  akWie  MAiit  it  i»  tvetf 
temperature. 

Trie  hydro-chlortc  view  of  th^  eoiiiMtottddj  wMell  w6  oW6  fd  th€ 
original  genius  of  Sir  H;  Davy,  is  indeed  support^  by  such  evK 
dence  in  the  direct  condensation  of  e^al  volumes  of  dry  muriatkf 
acid  gas  and  dry  ammoniaca)  g^s  into  sal^ammoniae,  that  it  is  dKH^ 
cult  to  refuse  our  a^ent  taits  legkimaey.  Yet  we  hiiv^f  jirfeeiiii^ly' 
the  same  evidence  for  the  cdtttposiwofir  of  iubc*rfiofidtc*  of  aninfjoMitf . 
M.  Gay-Lussac  has  demotfsYrated  that  it  r^iihs  from  tWo  volumes 
of  ftmmoniacatgas  arrd  one  volume  of  cai'boiiic  add  gtes  cdVKlenfseid' 
iflta  a  solid  salt.  200  ciibfe  inches^  of  ammonlaeiA  gaw,  W^tiM^ 
3^3  grains,  add  100  grains  of  carbonic  aoid  gtis^y  wd^hin^  46'^4' 
grains,  form  82*64  gttlins  of  solfd  subearbbnatb.  Henree  1^  pIMs' 
consist  of  56  acid  +  44  ammonia.  '  • 

My  analysis  of  the  dense,  semitranspArleiit  ^aeA^dt/kta^  tigtHes 
ytry  weH  with  this^  synthesis,  giving  55r  per  eettfj  of  e^^rbdniie  aeid* 
Bat  front  this  same  scrbcarbonate^  a  very  nbtttMSe  t^titUj  tt  watei*^ 
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ip^y  h^^wUmsiti  ift^wibftl  I  conceive  yoa  wiU.tbmk  ^omaeauKydan^ 
able  naiupQen  Ctry  aal^amiiioinAO  subjected  to  the  very  smiie  treett 
meat  yie.Id»  a  sAiU  hrg&c  qvmtiiy.  of  water,  coirespeoding  to  iA$ 
^epitfer  pv^rtion  of  a&imoiuacal  ba^.  But  here  the  ambiji^aity 
relative  to  chlorine  and  inuriatic  acid  intervenes,  to.  unsettle  our 
iaitb  iu  the  obvious^diiotioA  of  water  being  one  of  its- pre-existing 
coi^stitHents*  ' 

1  shall  cQOHiieofle  with  tlie  analysb  of  the  sulphate.  Having 
prepari^d  a  perfectly  neutral  and  dry  sulphate,  composition  as  above 
pUted»  grains  06  it  were  inlioNitely  mined  by  tritsicatioa<  in  a 
V[H>Tiar  with  i>0  grains  ofi  recently  ignited'  piilveniledt  lime  fram 
Curma.  nmrble.  The  mixiure  was  immecUateiy  put  ioto  a.;gktts 
tabe  ber«ietioal)y  aealed  at  one  end;  and  the  tube  having  beea 
W^ghed  beibre  andi after,,  it  wa&  found  that  no  appreciable  loss  was 
sK^taioed  in  the  tritumlioo  and  tras»fer;  To  the  ^n  end  of  that 
glais  tube,  anotheO)  akaut  2id  inches  long,  bent  into  a.s^auHacck 
at;ejtfafr  en4(wliiieh  waaratn),  but  straight,  and  kept  borizoatalia 
tj)e!  middle,,  was:  luled;  Tins  horisontal  tube  i&^as  surrgundedi  wiii| 
bloltiogrpaper  moisteDad  wilb  ether*  Tte  bottoni  6f  tbe  sealed 
tubei  where  tiie  dr^  naia4urr  hf,  was  slowly  heated  over  a  charcpid 
liurpAee  tii\l  it  was  igoitied,  in^  which  rtate  it  was  kept  fbr  a  oottsides^ 
able  tima«  Water  was  oofuoiibly  condensed  in  the  inside  air  thie 
long  tuba,,  while  ammoniaeal  gas  exhaled  invisibly  from  hsi  opeii 
extremity^  When  1  im^ined  'die  proeesa  finished,  thci  unhtted 
tube  wias  weighed,  and  faund  heavier  ihan  before  by  mne  gnaniss 
The  contents  .were  poured  out,  and  found  tar  be  water  strongly,  ihk* 
pireg^ted  with  ammonia.  Ilia  scaled  tiibe  was  lighter  by  Idf^ 
giaipfi^  olE  which  l€t*4  wese  the  aoamoniacal  gas  whidi  waa  allowed 
l^e^capie#    .  .  ; 

I  iiext  eiukavoured  .to  find  what  portion  of  sulphate  of  lime^wai 
i^prmad^  filQna.wkieh  I  could  infer  b^w  nsuch  sulphate  oC  ammonia 
laniained  undeeomposed  after  the  operation.  By*  tbe  cautioos  addfei 
tioo  of  test  mmistic  acid,  lleanmlthat  of  the  50  grains  of  qmdi^ 
Umeemplc^ed,  iar55  grains  bad  been  satuvated  with  suiphuTicacidy 
oorre$poiidi^g  ta  28. of  dry  au^ihuric  Acid;  and  equbralerat  to  46  ol 
tJiTB.  above  sulphate  of  anynoni*.  Tbcffefore  £dur  of  the  50  gvains 
Wff<3  left  uodiangad.  Of  the.ahave  nine:  gnuns  ot liquid  amaoociiiay 
la^e^rtaitied  by  subsequent  experimemts.  that  thpee  were  gas  aad  sis 
vaier%  Hence  it  46t  yield  six  of  watery  100.  wilUfibrd  1.^04,  a 
4i^!qAia;asity.  of  wafer  in  100  grains  of  dry  sulphate  of  ammonia; 
And  as  100  of  .dry.salphate  contain  4%  or  aiOKe  eaaetly  39,  of  basey 
tbiKbase.iaa.Kydmte  consisting:  <tf  2^*96  ammonia  and  13*04  wafler^ 
l)eing>  nearly,  in  the >  pnoportion-of  two.  parts,  to  one.  Hence  the 
above:  njmte,  .being  conatitttted  of  tbe  same- base,  will  consist loI 
6$  acid,]  2^^.  amoiu»fai,  and  llf  water. 

Dr,  WoUaston'S' scale  of  chemical  equivalents,  which,  wheB«a«: 
tended  ^nd  p^rfinted,.  will  render  the  same  services  to  cherais^ 
that  Neper's  general  invention  of  logarithms  has. done  to  astiboomyr 
Wd  Ofwigatiao^  JIMS  in  the  lasteiample  66  aiBid>  lO'd'  water^  and 
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20*7  ammottia;  and  in  tbe  first  61  sulphuric  acid,  2^  amniotiia^ 
and  13^  water.  The  ammoniaeal  combinations  seem  to  form  the 
only  vulnerable  part  of  his  admirable  table  of  proportions. 

My  experiments  were  several  timet  repeated^  with  a  satisfactory 
uniformity  of  results* 

Amlysis  of  the  Subcarlonaie  of  jimnumia.'^O  ^ins  of  dense 
temitransparent  subcarbonate  ot  ammonia,  containing  from  54  to 
S5  per  cent,  of  carbonic  add,  were  hastily  pulverized,  and  miked 
with  50  grains  of  dry  quick^lime.  The  mixture,  being  introduced 
into  a  tube  as  above  described,  was  found  to  have  suffered  no  loss  of 
weight  in  the  manipulations.  The  former  arrangement  of  con-> 
densing  tube  was  adopted.  It  was  found  necessary  to  heat  the  mn* 
terials  very  cautiously,  otherwise  a  great  part  of  tbe  subcarbonate 
escapes  without  decomposition.  Nine  grams  of  liquid  were  poured 
out  of  the  refrigeratory  tube,  after  tbe  experiment,  and  much  moist 
aalt  in  slender  needles  lined  its  interior.  The  constitution  of  thia 
salt  i  tried  to  determine  by  comparing  its  power  of  neutralizing  sul» 
phuric  acid,  with  the  carbonic  acid  gas  expelled,  and  it  seemed  to 
be  a  semicarbonate  of  ammonia,  if  the  expression  be  allowable  in 
opposition  to  bicarbonate.  The  carbonic  aeid  appeared  to  be  united 
with  double  the  quantity  of  base  in  the  subcarbonate.  But  perhaps 
tbe  result  proceeded  from  the  adhering  water  of  ammonia.  It  i» 
vary  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  complication  which  these  needles  in<* 
troduce  into  the  estimate  of  water.  I  repeated  the  process,  using 
a  retort  and  receiver,  into  which  the  moisture  and  saline  needles 
condensed.  These  being  again  mixed  with  dry  lime,  and  heated, 
afibrded  water  tolerably  free  from  subcarbonate.  The  composition 
which,  after  many  trials,  I  was  finally  led  to  assign  to  the  subcar- 
bonate, was  54*5  carbonic  acid,  30*5  ammonia,  and  15  water;  or 
54*5  carbonic  acid  and  45*5  hydrate  of  ammonia.  Now  does  the 
ivhole  of  diis  compound  base  pass  into  the  dry  sulphate,  and  also 
mto  the  muriate,  on  the  common  hypothesis?  The  following  ex*» 
periments  will  show  this  to  be  the  case.  21*1  grains  «of  dense  sub«> 
carbonate  were  introduced  into  a  pear-shaped  vessel  with  a  long 
Heck,  and  were  neutralized  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  containing 
17*5  grains  of  distilled  acid,  and  14*157  dry  acid.  There  were 
obtained  of  dry  sulphate  23*6  grains.  In  21*1  subcarbonate  there 
are  11*5  carbonic  acid  and  9*6  hydrate  of  ammonia,  to  which  add 
14*157  acid ;  the  sum  is  23*7^7*  Now  the  sulphate  actually  ob* 
tained  was  23*6,  being  an  exact  accordance.  Itie  oomposition  of 
this  in  100  parts  is  60*4  sulphuric  acid  and  39*6  base. 

In  numerous  other  experiments  on  the  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol 
requisite  to  neutralize  a  given  weight  of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia, 
I  found  that  a  somewhat  greater  proportion  of  acid  was  expended. 
The  average  may  be  reckoned  8B  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol  to  100 
subcarbonate ;  and  the  sulphate  was  composed  of  61  acid  and  39 
base.  To  dry  the  sulphate  thoroughly  without  decomposing  it,  is  a 
very  nice  operation. 

.  The  bicarbonate  of  ammonia  obtained  by  expoaipg  to  the  air  the^ 
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subcarbonate'  in  powder  till  it  becomes  scentle&s^  it  A  salt  cbntainiif; 
the  same  weight  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid;  bat  its  power  of  nem^ 
traliziog  sulphune  acid  is  to  that  of  the  subcarbonate  as  three  tt> 
four.  Hence  it  consists  of  54*5  carbonic  acid,  22*8  ammonia,  and 
22*7^  water,  being  evidently  equal  quantities  of  the  two  latter. 
100  grains  saturate  66  grains  of  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol.  If  we 
compare  these  members  with  those  given  on  the  scale  of  eqoiva- 
lents,  we  i&hail  find  a  considerable  difference  between  them.  There 
)00  grains  of  subcaribooate  correspond  to  fully  125  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  100  of  the  bicarbonate  to  somewhat  more  than  80. 

Having  repeitfed  my  experiments  on  s|)ecimens  of  subcarbon&te 
obtained  from  different  quarters,  I  have  found  the  results  sufficiently 
iwiform.  Dense  subcarbonate  in  its  transition  into  bicarbonate  by 
exposuie  to  the  air,  will  continually  decrease  in  its  power  of  neu«J 
tralizing  ihe  acids ;  to  which  cause  niany  of  those  anomalies,  witb 
regard  to  this  salt,  noticed  in  chemical  works  may  be  ascribed; 
Hence  if  more  or  less  of  the  white  pulverulent  matter  enrcrusting 
the  masses  of  subcarbonate  be  taken,  we  find  the  deviatiott 
from  Dr.  WoUaston's  numbers  to  be  still  greater.  Aware  of  tht» 
source  of  faUftcy,  I  was  careful  to  avoid  it,  by  selecting  fresk 
compact  salt  which  had  not  been  exposed  to  the  ahr. 
-  Muriate  of  Ammonia  from  Subcarbonate^ — 50  grains  of  denser 
subcarbonate  are  neutralized  by  87*4  grains  of  liquid  muriatic  acid, 
specific  gravity  1*192,  equivalent  to  24*7  of  dry  acid;  There  were 
obtoined  of  diy  sal*«mmoniac  47*6  grains^  just  beginning  to  rise  in 
white  vapours.  50  grains  of  subcarboBate  contain  22*75  ba^,  to 
which  if  we  add  24*73  of  diy  murmtic  aeid,  the  weight,  by  calcu*^ 
Iating.from  the  constituents,  is  47*48 }  and  by  experiment  we  have 
47'6|  being  a  good  aca>rdance#  Considiering  the  base  of  the  sub^ 
carbonate  to  have  passed  into  the  muriate,  as  the  weight  seems  to 
indicate,  the  composition  is  51  muriatic  acid,  32*84  ammonia,  and 
16*16  water. 

Muriate  from  Ammmdacal  Oas^^'B  cobie  inches  at  mean  tem**'- 
perature  and  pressure  of  ammoniacal  gas  are  obtained  ftom  dry  Kme 
and  sal-ammoniac.  The  gas  was  passed  along  a  cooled  horizontal; 
glass  tube,  before  being  admitted  into  the  mercurial  pneumatie 
trough.  The  vessel  full  of  the  ammoniacal  gas  being  transferred 
to  a  glass  vessel  containing  pure  water,  the  gas  is  whoHy  edndensed, 
and  afterwards  neutralized  by  44  grains  of  a  dilute  muriatic  acid, 
equivalent  to  1*24  of  dry  acid.  2*4  grains  of  sal^^ammoniac  were 
obtained.  3*8  cubic  inches  by  Biot's  table  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  gase^,  in  which  1  believe  great  confidence  is  due,  weigh  0*6916 
grains,  to  which  add  1*24  dry  acid ;  the  sum,  1*981^,  fa^tts  short 
of  the  actual  product  by  0*4684,  which  in  this  view  must  be  the 
water  of  its.  composition. 

Ill: the  other  oaode  of  considering  saUammoniac  we  have  0*6916^ 
ammonia  +  1*6  chlorine  +  0*4  hydrogen  =  2*3316  of  hydro^ 
chlorate  of  ammonia.  Here  one  part  by  weight  of  ammonia  yields 
more  than  three  times  its  weight  of  sal-ammoniac;  while  tlie4)ase- 
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€«bt{ag  in  the  diibcm'boiiate  yields  lUtle  tiiore'thaq  twieb  ks  weight 
of  the  same  sak.  I OO  ports  of  aifomobiacBl  fas  shodM  give  by  the 
ibeory  of  voUiaies  310  of  sal-amaio6iao ;  1(H>  t>l  the  base  iti  the^ 
fubearbonate  give  20?^  the  deficiency  being  diie  to  the  water  in  thi$ 
]fUter,  Hence  if  310  of  flal-iimim>niaie  indicate*  100  of  dry  ari^« 
m^niay  WD  will  indicate  67*42  present  in  100  of  the  stibearbonata 
ba9^#  Hence  11)0  parts  of  stibcarbonate  consirt  of  54'6  carbonio 
acid,  30*67  ammonia,  and  14*S3  ^dter,  a&rding  a  odnArmartiott  of 
the  preceding  analysis;  It  probably  ought  ioi  be  stated  in'  eveil 
numbers  55,.  SOy  15. 

On  Dr.  Woilaston's  scale,  tlie  numbers  are  Sfi- carbonic  add  + 
44  ammonia  cac^  100  subcarbonatb. 

.  Analysis  of  Sal-ammoniac  by  dry  Lti»e.--4iiel  f»  nb(v  see  whai 
qpantity  of  water  ean  be  obtained  from  sai^aflnmbnmi^  ighittd  with 
igpick-lime.  The  experiments,  executed  With 'tliis  view^  have  been 
carrieidoo/fora  considerable  time  paat,  aod  iwe  been  ibentioned  to 
semal  chemical  gientlemeb.  Dr.  Gnieliti,  an:  ingenious  Germati 
demist,  the  pupil  and  friend  of  the  celebrated  Berzi^Kas,  amisted 
at  the  repetitfpn  of  some  of  them  nearly  two'  moaihs*  agOi  As  it 
was  iiecessary  to  subject  the  materials  to  a  fiiH  i^d.hea»l,  1  employed 
to  receive  them  tubes  of  gree&  gla8s>  sealed  al  one  endy  atad  coo-» 
verted  into  Reaumur's  porcelain.*  A>  mtxturr:  ef  l<iK)  gtains  of 
recently  heated;  muHate  of  ammonia  and  lOOt  g^iains  of  lime  wKi 
put  into  the  tube,  abd  om  all  aa  additional  100  gisahis  of  lime. 
The  ^vbe  being  weighed  before  and  after,  tlw  wdigbt  oo>respohde<l 
%o,  the  sum  of  the  materials^  'the  vefrigefatory  bo^izontal't«b«  wM 
attached  as  before ;  but  iti  other  end  bsld  a  naYmW^ast  tube 
tp.  it^  which  descended  into  the  water  of  a  Woolfe'^appanica*,  thd 
pcNTce^iin  tube  wiE»  now  heated,  at  fintt .  gestly^  and"  aftet-wafdt 
powerfully*  fpr  neariy  half  an*  houiV  till,,  nocwitjl^andiifg  the 
temperature^,  the  water  of  the  Woolfe'^s  apparMo  me  in  the  smatf 
glass  tube.  The  whole  being  unluted,  19  grains  of  waitcfT'of  a(tf- 
monia  were  ooad^nsed  in  the  refrig^Ntory  mbe,  and  one  grain  of 
spl-ammoniac:  was  found  stiekitig  to  the  end,  wbiek.  had  been 
serted  into  the  porcebitn  tubew  The  porcelain  tube  had*  no  ammd-^ 
niacal  smell;  and,  being  weighed  while  hot,  wai' lighter  by  44*^ 
grains^  The  water  of  ammonia  in  the  Woolfels  bottles-  was  exactly 
neutralized  by  115*95  grains  of  muriatic  aeid^  sp^  gr.  1*192^ 
32?81  dry  acid<  After  cautious  en^aporation,  65-05'gfafn8  of  sal^ 
ammoniac  are  obtained.  The  porcelain  tube  was  brdkeli  into  small 
pie<*es»  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  extract  the  fii^  residuum 
and  the  whole  being  put  into  a  glass  retort  with  water,  and  a*  little^ 
more  lime,  heat  was  applied,  and  the  volatile  mattel*  wter  oondettbefli 
in  a  Woolfe!s  apparatus  containing  water.  The  eoatenti4)f  thet^tott 
being  boiled  to  dryness,  and  long  after  all  ammoniaeal' stneil  hail^ 
creased,  the  Water  of  ammonia  obtained  was  satukwted  'with  muriatic 

!   -  -  Ji 

♦  This  substance  has  been  called  crystallite;  bat  the  kind  of  gWcftlled  crystal^ 
ii  not  convertible  fntb  Reevmnr's  porcelain.  Crystallite  m^^^'il^nffy  any  crystal- 
loid stoac  «^Ji»ioerBl«   Vitcite  •eeott  ikoexceptiouaUci     .       >  •» 
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acid,  aDil  evaporated,  5*2  grains  of  sal-ammoniac  are  procured.  If 
to  . these  70*25  grains  of  regenerated  salt  we  add  the  single  grain 
sublimed,  wa  have  71*25  grains.   Of  the  strong  ammoniacal  water 
in  the  tube,  nine  grains  were  poured  at  first  into  the  Woolfe's 
bottle  ;  but  1 0  grains  adhered  to  the  sides  of  the  tube,  which,  being 
washed  out,  yielded,  after  saturation,  10  grains  of  sal-ammoniac. 
The  whole  product  of  salt  is,  therefore,  81*25  grains,  instead  of 
.100.  From  these  81*25  grains,  13  of  water  were  obtained.  Hence 
100.  would  yield  16  grains.   The  loss  of  weight  in  the  porcelain 
tube  consisted  of  the  20  grains  found  in  the  condenser,  and  24*9 
grains  which  had  passed  into  the  Woolfe's  apparatus.    Now  the 
ammoniacal  gas  found  condensed  in  the  Woolfe's  bottles,  exclusive 
of  what  was  in  the  loiig  tube,  certainly  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  20  -grains,  for  it  did  not  yield  60  grains  of  sal-ammoniac. 
What  are  these  4*9  grains  ?    I  cannot  conjecture,  unless  they  be 
supposed  to  be  water,  derived  from  some  mysterious  decomposition 
of  the  six.  or  seven  parts  of  ammonia,  corresponding  to  the  20  or  21 
parts  of  sal-ammoniac,  which  constantly  disappear  in  every  repeti- 
tion of  this  experiment  which  I  have  made.   Of  the  tightness  of 
the  apparatus  I  am  well  assured.    Indeed,  I  have  performed  the 
same  experiment  with  a  continuous  glass  tube,  sealed  and  bent  down 
at  one  end  like  a  retort,  while  the  other  end  was  drawn  into  a  small 
tube  which  passed  under  a  jar  on  the  mercurial  pneumatic  shelf. 
The  middle  part  was  Jcept  horizontal,  and  artificially  cooled.  The 
•sealed  end  contained  the  mixture  of  lime  and  sal-ammoniac.  A 
brush  flame  of  a  large  alcohol  blow-pipe  was  made  to  play  very 
gently  on  the  end  of  the  tube  at  first,  but  afterwards  so  powerfully 
4IS  to  keep  it  ignited  for  some  time.   The  sal-ammoniac  recovered 
.did  not  exceed  three-fourths  of  that  originally  employed. 

Perplexed  by  this  perpetual  disappearance  of  ammonia,  I  ima* 
gined  that  perhaps  a  portion  of  nitric  acid  was  formed  at  the  expense 
of  the  alkali  by  the  action  on  its  azote  of  the  oxygen,  which  by 
some  chemists  it  is  supposed  to  contain.  In  this  case  nitric  acid 
jnight  be  found  in  combination  with  ammonia  in  the  Woolfe's 
bottles,  or  with  lime  in  the  porcelain  tube.  A  portion  of  regene- 
rated sal-ammoniac  and  residuary  muriate,  derived  j'rom  an  experi- 
ment made  on  purpose,  was  separately  put  into  two  retorts.  Dilute 
sulphuric  acid  was  added,  and,  heat  being  applied,  the  volatilized 
acid  was  condensed  into  cooled  receivers.  In  the  acids  thus  procured 
slips  of  clear  silver  were  digested  for  some  time  with  a  gentle  heat, 
but  not  a  trace  of  muriate  of  silver  was  to  be  perceived.  The 
metallic  surface  was  not  in  the  least  affected. 

In  whatever  way  the  lost  ammonia  is  to  be  accounted  for,  there,  is 
no  incondensible  product,  no  evolution  of  azote  or  hydrogen  ;  for 
after  the  first  discharge  of  th^  air  of  the  apparatus,  not  a  bubble  of 
gas  is  to  be  seen.  And  since  the  above  experiments  prove  that  no 
nitric  acid  is  formed,  our  only  inference  must  be  that  water  is  the 
product  instead  of  ammonia. 

Vol.  X.       III.  O 
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That  the  loss  is  not  owing  to  the  mode  of  manipulation  which  1 
adopt,  the  following  experiment  will  prove.  Into  a  glass  retort  I 
put  a  mixture  of  50  grains  of  sal-ammoniac  and  75  grains  of  lime, 
with  a  little  water.  A  Wodfe's  apparatus  being  connected,  the 
distillation  in  the  retort  was  carried  to  dryness.  The  water  of  am- 
monia in  the  bottles  was  neutralized  with  94  grains  of  muriatic 
acid,  sp.  gr.  1*192,  containing  26  grains  of  dry  acid.  After  cau- 
tious evaporation,  49  grains  of  muriate  of  ammonia  were  recovered. 
The  residuum  in  the  retort  being  dissolved  in  water,  filtered,  freed 
from  lime  by  blowing  the  air  of  the  lungs  through  it  for  some  time, 
again  filtered,  evaporated,  and  ignited,  yielded  of  muriate  of  lime 
52  grains,  which  is  the  quantity  equivalent  nearly  to  50  grains  of 
sal-ammoniac. 

.  Though  the  most  eminent  chemists  of  the  present  day  consider 
subcarbonate  of  ammonia  as  a  compound  of  two  gases,  neither  of 
which  contains  water,  yet  we  have  proved  that  subcarbonate  which 
sublimes  like  sal-ammoniac  without  decomposition  to  contain  about 
15  parts  of  water  in  the  100.  Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  of  assign- 
ing the  origin  of  that  water.  The  subcarbonate  is  usually  produced 
by  sublimation  from  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  muriate  of 
ammonia.  The  water  either  proceeds  directly  from  the  muriate,  or 
is  generated  from  the  oxygen  of  the  lime  and  the  hydrogen  of  tb« 
hydro-chloric  acid.  If  the  subcarbonate  which  results  from  the 
direct  condensation  of  the  two  gases  yield  water  by  being  heated 
along  with  dry  lime,  oi*  if  it  afibrd  no  more  sal-ammoniac  by  satu- 
ration with  muriatic  acid  than  the  sublimed  subcarbonate  does,  thea 
the  whole.dectrine  of  gaseous  combination  will  need  revision.  That 
carbonic  acid  gas  hygrometrically  dry  contains  no  water,  is  held  to 
be  demonstrated  by  the  fact  of  its  decomposition  by  potassiuai 
affording  no  hydrogen. 

We  must  next  turn  our  attention  to  the  ammonia.  This  gas  was 
submitted  to  tlie  action  of  potassium  by  Messrs.  Gay-Lussac  and 
Thenard,  as  well  as  by  Sir  H.  Davy.  The  results  of  their  experi- 
ments were,  however,  more  calculated  to  astonish  than  to  instruct. 
We  may  hence  judge  of  the  intricacy  of  the  subject;  for  these 
philosophers  are  not  only  the  most  brilliant  discoverers,  but  the 
most  luminous  writers,  of  the  age.  Potassium  was  found  to  absorb 
120  times  its  bulk  of  ammoniacal  gas,  becoming  in  consequence 
olive-green,  and  heavier  than  water.  On  distilling  this  substance 
in  a  tube  of  wrought  platina  in  a  very  intense  heat,  potash  was 
found  with  a  quantity  of  potassium,  and  the  gas  was  hydrogen  with 
only  a  small  proportion  of  azote.*  The  remarkable  circumstance 
of  thb  experiment  is  the  disappearance  of  the  principal  constituent 
of  ammonia,  the  azote.  Now  I  apprehend  that  an  analogous  de*- 
struction  of  ammonia  took  place  in  my  ignition  of  sal-ammoniac 

«  Recherches  Physico-Cbimiques,  par  MM.  Gay-L«ssac  et  Thenard ;  and 
Phil.  Trans.  1809. 
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and  qtkick-Iime ;  and  that  the  product  was  also  analogous,  namely, 
water.  For  the  hydrogen  in  Sir  H.  Davy's  experiment  would  pro- 
ceed from  the  action  of  the  potassium  on  the  water,  or  its  element 
oxygen,  whence  potash  was  formed*  Ammonia  consists,  as  already 
stated,  of  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of  azote 
condensed  into  two  volumes,  or  into  one  half  of  the  total  volume. 
If  we  shall  suppose  that  azote  is  a  deutoxide  of  hydrogen,  a  volume 
of  it  might  unite  to  a  volume  of  hydrogen  to  constitute  water,  while 
a  greater  or  smaller  part  might  remain,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  experiment,  in  the  condition  of  ammonia.  It  may 
be  conceived  that  the  joint  influence  of  the  chlorine,  lime,  and  high 
temperature,  determine  this  decomposition  of  the  ammonia,  as 
sulphuret  of  potash  decomposes  cold  water,  which  neither  of  its 
constituents  can  eflect.  In  the  dry  sulphate,  nitrate,  carbonate  (and 
in  the  old  view,  also  the  muriate),  one-third  of  the  ammoniacal  base 
is  water. 

To  those  who  wish  to  repeat  my  experiments  on  the  decompori* 
lion,  by  quick-^iime,  of  the  ammoniacal  salts,  I  may  mention  that 
at  these  high  temperatures  there  are  considerable  difficulties  to  be 
encountered ;  for  on  the  slightest  relaxation  of  the  heat,  the  water 
rushes  back  from  the  Woolfe^s  bottles  into  the  apparatus,  and  breaks 
it  to  pieces. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  when  treating 
of  the  composition  of  the  chlorides^  yod  have  expressed  your  con* 
vietioii  (hat  sal-ammoniac  is  a  chloride  of  ammonium.  It  is  with 
diffidence  that  I  venture  to  controvert  an  opinion  resting  on  such 
authority.  You  there  state  its  composition  to  be  97*14  chlorine  -H 
124*511  ammonium.  From  the  preceding  experiments,  100  parts 
of  aal-ammonkc  contain  from  50  to  5 1  of  dry  muriatic  acid,  equi- 
valent to  65  or  66  of  chlorine,  as  inferred  from  the  chlorides  of 
potassium,  sodium,  and  calcium*  These  65  or  66  part»of  chlorine 
may  be  united  with  35  or  34  of  ammoniacal  base  to  constitute  100 
of  sal-anamoniac.  But  by  your  ratio  of  97*14  to  24*51 1,  65  or  66 
of  chlorine  slK>uhl  take  only  16*4  or  16*6  of  a  base  to  constitute  82 
of  saline  product,  instead  of  100  parts.  We  must  add  no  less  than 
18  parts  of  water  to  82  of  chloride  to  nnike  up  the  product  of  sal-* 
ammoniac.  Or,  more  exactly,  100  parts  of  ammonia  unite  with 
209*0  hydro-clxkNric  acid,  consisting  of  202-93  chlorine  +  6*07 
hydrogen.  To  constitute  your  chloride,  these  6*07  parts  of 
hydrogen  must  quit  the  chlorine  ;  and,  since  they  do  not  escape 
as  hydrogen,  must  find  46*0  parts  of  oxygen,  then*  saturating  quan« 
tity,  whence  52*07  parts  of  water  will  result.  Of  ammoniacal  base 
there  remain  54*0  parts,  of  which  18*47  are  its  original  hydrogen, 
as  deduced  from  Gay-Lussac's  theory  of  volumes;  but  by  your 
weights  of  the  atoms  {Anwds  of  Philosophy ,  vol.  iii.)  100  am- 
monia  contain  only  6*82  parts  of  hydrogen  and  93*18  azote. 
Assaa»ing  Gay-Lussac's  numbers  from  their  correspondence  with 
the  analysis  of  ammonia  by  Berthollet  and  Davy,  the  54  parts  of 
basis  unite  with  202*93  chlorine  to  form  256*93  sal-ammoniar  or 
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chloride  of  ammoniuni;  and  100  parts  will  consist  of  7^  chlorine 
4-  21  ammoDium,  containing  J '2  hydrogen  and  IS* 8  azotium. 
But  by  your  view  of  Rmmonia,  the  composition  of  these  21  parts 
of  ammonium  is  2*65  hydrogen  +  18*35  azotium,  using  this  term 
to  denote  the  azotic  base  which  remains  when  the  oxygen  has  been 
withdrawn  by  the  hydrogen  of  the  muriatic  acid  gas.  If  we  take 
the  water  into  the  account  of  the  composition  of  the  salt,  then  the 
numbers  will  stand  correctly, 


We  know  how  speedily  the  amalgam  of  ammonium  is  decom-» 
posed  by  a  drop  of  water^  and  we  also  know  that  five  parts  of  chlo* 
rine  can  resolve  one  part  of  ammonia  into  its  ultimate  constituents^ 
though  ammonia  in  this  view,  being  an  oxide,  should  be  less  readily 
acted  on  than  its  metallic  radicle.  How  then  can  we  conceive  the 
existence  of  ammonium  in  the  midst  of  chlorine  and  water,  all 
together  forming  one  of  the  least  destructible  of  compounds  P  Be« 
sides,  the  presence  of  water  is,  I  believe,  considered  to  be  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  of  metallic  chlorides.  It  converts 
them  into  hydro-chlorates  of  the  metallic  oxides.  Sal-ammoniac,  ^ 
regarded  as  such,  is  no  less  an  anomaly,  being,  I  imagine,  the 
only  dry  hydro- chlorate,  and  is  composed  in  100  parts  of  66  chlo- 
rine, 2  hydrogen,  and  32  ammonia.  These  2  of  hydrogen  will 
take  1 5  oxygen  from  the  lime  to  form  the  water  obtained  in  my 
experiments.  If  it  be  called  a  dry  chloride  of  ammoilium,  then  to 
account  for  the  16  or  17  parts  of  water  so  procured,  we  must  ex- 
pend ■§-  of  the  2*65  parts  of  hydrogen,  which  on  your  statement  21 
parts  of  ammonium  contain,  and  consequently  only  of  the  am-' 
monia  should  be  recoverable,  instead  of  from  ^  to  ^. 

According  to  MM.  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  when  three  parts 
of  ammoniacal  gas  and  one  of  chlorine  are  mixed  together^  they 
condense  into  sal-ammoniac^  and  azote  equal  to  tlie  whole 
volume  is  given  out.  This  statement  merits  examination.  Taking 
the  composition  of  ammonia  given  by  the  same  dbtinguished  che- 
inists,  this  alkaline  gas  contains  in  a  condensed  state  half  its  volume 
of  azote  atid  1^  its  volume  of  hydrogen^  Hence  15  volumes,  when 
they  condense  with  five  of  chlorine,  and  leave  ^  of  the  whole 
volume,  or  two  of  azote,  retain  of  the  7t  ^^^^  present  in  15  of 
ammonia,  54..  These  54*  require  16^  of  hydrogen,  together  equal 
to  22  in  volume^  but  condensed  into  1 1  of  the  ammonia.  But  IS 
of  ammonia  contain  22^^  of  hydrogen,  164-  of  which  are  now  con- 
densed, leaving  6  to  convert  the  chlorine  into  hydro-chloric  acid. 
There  are,  however^  only  five  of  chlorine  altogether,  which  take 
five  of  hydrogen  to  form  10  volumes  of  hydrO-chloric  acid.  Hence 
one  \nolunie  of  hydrogen  is  unoccupied ;  and  as  10  grains  of  hydro* 
chloric  acid  take  10  grains  of  ammonia  to  constitute  saUammoniac^ 
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a  volume  of  the  alkaline  gas  will  be  also  insulated.  Thus  there  will 
remain  unprovided  for,  or  in  a  gaseous  stale,  one  volume  of  hydro- 
^n,  one  volume  of  ammonia,  and  two  of  azote,  being  \  of  the 
original  bulk,  instead  of  of  azote  alone.  As  15  of  ammonia 
are  here  reduced  to  11,  100  would  become  73-^,  2^  of  amiiionia 
being  destroyed  in  this  combination.  And  if  15  volumes  of  am- 
monia be  mixed  with  18|-  of  chlorine^  or  100  with  125,  the  de- 
composition of  the  alkali  will  be  total.  The  phenomenon  of  com- 
bustion is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  condensed  state  of  the  hydrogen. 

I  shall  conclude  with  describing  an  easy  method  of  separating 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  chlorine  from  muriatic  acid  gas.  When  the 
two  former  are  subjected  to  dry  quick-lime  at  ordinary  temperatures^ 
there  is  no  condensation.  I  exposed  carbonic  acid  gas,  previously 
dried  by  muriate  of  lime,  to  dry  lime  over  mercury,  for  20  hours, 
using  occasional  agitation;  but  the  bulk  of  gas  continued  the  same. 
This  phenomenon  surprized  me ;  for  since  water  is  foreign  to  the 
constitution  of  carbonate  of  lime,  nay  since  it  aids  the  expulsion  of 
the  gas  from  the  ignited  carbonate  of  lime  and  barytes,  or  weakens 
it6  afSnfty  for  the  calcareous  base,  I  could  not  expect  that  water 
would,  en  the  contrary,  render  their  affinity  efficacious,  or  be 
essential  to  their  re-union.  On  admitting  a  little  of  the  pulverulent 
hydrate  to  the  gas  which  had  resisted  the  action  of  dry  lime,  ab- 
sorption speedily  took  place.  Chlorine  unites  very  readily  also  with 
the  calcareous  hydrate.  Muriatic  acid  gas,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
found  speedily  to  condense  by  exposure  to  dry  lime.  Hence  in  the 
controversial  experiments  of  Dr.  Murray  and  Dr.  John  Davy,  where 
chlorine,  carbonic  oxide,  and  hydrogen,  were  mixed,  the  muriatic 
acid  generated  will  be  detected  and  withdrawn  by  dry  lime,  and 
metallic  laminae  will  condense  the  chlorine;  when  the  carbonic 
acid,  if  it  be  a  product,  will  remain  to  be  examined  in  the  usual 
way.  ' 

These  f5henomena  at  the  first  aspect  might  lead  one  to  believe 
that,  since  dry  gases  will  not  unite  with  dry  lime,  there  must  be 
water  in  muriatic  acid  gas  to  favour  its  combination.  We  may> 
however,  regard  it  as  a  case  of  complex  affinity,  iqi  which  cblbrine 
and  calcium,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  by  the  sum  of  their  respective 
attractions,  determine  the  combination. 

Several  important  branches  of  the  above  inquiry,  particularly 
that  relative  to  the  results  of  mixing  chlorine  and  ammonia  in 
^  various  proportions,  I  have  been  unfortunately  prevented  from 
e^itering  upon,  in  consequence  of  the  only  apartment  of  the  Insti- 
tution where  such  experiments  can  be  safely  made  having  been 
riienated  to  other  uses  for  some  time. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  obediept  servant, 

Andrew  Urb. 
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Article  IX. 

Report  made  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences^  Oct.  14,  1816,  on  a 
second  Memoir  of  M.  Hachetie,  relatwe  to  the  running  of  Fluids 
through  Orifices  with  thin  Sidesj  through  cyHndricaT  or  conical 
PipeSf  afid  through  capillary  Tubes. 

The  Academy  has  charged  MM.  Poissori,  Ampere,  pnd  myself 
(M.  Cauchy),  to  give  an  account  of  the  new  memoir  of  M«  Hachette 
on  the  flowing  of  liquidg  through  orifices  with  tbio  sjdes,  and 
through  pipes  applied  to  these  orifices.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
M.  Hachette  has  already  presented  a  set  of  experiments  on  this 
subject,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  report  *  of  M.  Poisson,  haft 
gained  the  approbation  of  the  Academy,  Some  of  the  new  expe<^ 
riments  confirm  the  conclusions  established  in  the  first  memoir; 
others  offer  new  results.  We  shall  give  an  account  of  both  sets^ 
and  show  how  the  author  has  ascertained  the  influence  on  the  flow 
of  water  produced  by  the  size  of  the  orifice,  its  shape,  that  of  the 
surface  in  which  it  is  placed,  the  addition  gf  a  cylindrical  or  conical 
pipe,  the  height  of  the  liquid,  the  kind  of  liquid,  and  the  nature 
of  the  surrounding  n^edium. 

Size  of  the  Orifice* 

All  other  things  being  equal,  the  contraction  f  of  the  vein  which 
issues  from  an  orifice  with  thin  sides  diminishes  with  the  dimensions 
of  the  orifice.  Tliis  proposition,  which  M.  Hachette  had  establbhed 
in  his  first  pjaper,  is  confirmed  in  the  present  by  new  experiments^ 
These  experiments,  however,  induce  him  to  augment  (he  contrac** 
tion  of  the  vein,  which  he  had  at  first  given  for  a  circular  orifice  of 
a  millimetre  in  diametisr,  and  to  raise  it  from  0*22  to  0-31.  The 
eontraction  is  reduced  to  0*23  when  the  orifice  has  a  diameter  ot 
>^  of  a  millimetre.  In  the  apparatus  employed  to  measure 
i^unoiog  water  by  inches  of  the  engineer,  it  is  0*31,  as  in  the  fiirst 

•       jinnali  of  Philosophy  for  Jtkly,  1817,  vol.  ix.  p.  31. 

i  We  call  contracted  section  the  smallest  section  made  in  a  vein  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  orifice*  and  contraction  of  the  vdn^  the  difference*  between  the  are» 
«f  the  orifice  and  the  area  of  ihe  contracted  section,  when  the  area  of  the  orifice 

taken  for  unity.  As  the  commpn  velocUy  of  ail  the  poinia  of  the  contracted 
section  is  nearly  the  velocity  due  to  th«  height  of  the  fluid  above  the  orifice,  it 
follows  that  the  real  waste  does  not  differ  sensibly  from  what  would  be  furnished 
by.  the  theorem  of  TorricelU  for  an  orifice  equal  In  surface  to  the  contracted  sec* 
tion.  Hence  if  we  compare  the  theoretic  expense  calculated  for  the  fives  orifice 
with  the  real  expense,  the  difference  between  the  two  referred  to  £e  theoretic 
expense  talLen  for  unity  will  be  the  measure  of  the  contraction  of  the  vein.  It  is 
likejwise,  in  some  measure,  the  contraction  of  the  expense.  On  this  account  we 
shall  hereafter  distinguish  by  the  name  of  contraction  the  excess  of  the  theoretic 
expense  above  the  observed  expense,  referred  to  the  first  of  these  expenses,  even 
in  the  case  when  the  velocity  of  the  contracted  section  is  no  longer  that  determined 
by  the  theory  of  Torricelli.— (Note  of  the  Reporters.) 
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of  the  two  preceding  oases.  Eor  diameters  above  10  millimetres^ 
the  contractton  becomes  almost  constant,  and  is  included  between 
the  heights  0*40  and  0*37. 

In  considering  what  is  the  size  of  orifices  employed  to  obtain  a 
contraction  of  from  0*31  to  0*23,  we  have  inquired  whether  thiclD- 
nesses  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel  which  might  be  neglected  relatively 
to  orifices  of  10  millimetres  in  diameter  ought  still  to  be  considerea 
as  thin  with  respect -to  orifices  whose  diameter  is  one  millimetre,  or 
below  it.  We  conceive  that  we  cannot  leave  that  thickness  out  of 
consideration  whenever  it  is  such  as  to  be  comparable  to  the 
diameter  of  the  orifice.  In  that  case,  under  certain  pressures  at 
least,  it  ought  to  act  on  the  Buid  vein  like  a  cylindrical  pipe ;  that 
is  to  say,  increase  the  expense,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards.  Perhaps 
we  ought  to  ascribe  in  part  to  this  cause,  the  diminution  of  the  con<- 
traction  observed  in  the  flow  from  orifices  of  a  very  small  diameter, 
and  probably  it  would  be  possible,  without  varying  the  diameter,  to 
obtain  difierent  contractions  by  varying  the  thickness.  This  con«- 
jecture  will  explain  why  orifices  of  a  millimetre  in  diameter  have 
not  always  given  the  same  product.  But  new  experiments  are 
requisite  to  determine  the  point  with  certainty. 

Form  of  the  Orifice. ' 

The  form  of  the  orifice,  when  the  sides  are  thin,  has  no  sensible 
influence  on  the  expenditure,  unless  it  contains  re-entering  angles ; 
but  it  has  a  marked  influence  upon  the  exterior  surface  of  the  fluid 
vein.  As  the  contraction  increases  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
orifice,  it  was  natural  to  think  that  when  a  fluid  vein  escapes  between 
the  two  sides  of  a  saliant  angle,  the  contraction  ought  to  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  summit  of  the  angle;  so  that 
a  section  made  at  a  little  distance  from  the  plane  of  the  orifice,  and 
parallel  to  that  plane,  shall  be  terminated,  not  by  two  straight  lines, 
but  by  two  curve  arches  convex  to  each  other.  This  is  what 
actually  happens.  Hence  when  the  contour  of  the  orifice  is  ^ 
regular  polygon,  each  side  of  the  polygon  becomes  the  base,  not  of  ' 
a  plane,  but  of  a  surface,  which,  viewed  externally,  is  convex  from 
the  orifice  to  the  contracted  section.  The  concavity  of  the  surfacci 
after  having  reached  its  maximum  between  these  two  sections,  dimi* 
nishes  as  we  approach  the  contracted  section,  and  even  changes 
beyond  it,  in  consequence  of  the  velocity  acquired,  into  a  very 
evident  convexitv,  so  as  to  show  a  saliant  edge  when  there  was  a 
hollow  before.  This  hollow,  and  the  saliant  edge  that  succeeds  it, 
are  produced  on  the  middle  of  the  side  which  we  examine,  and  are 
situated  in  a  perpendicular  plane  on  the  same  side.  When  the 
contour  of  the  orifice  presents  a  re-entering  angle,  an  edge  hollow 
at  first,  and  convex  afterwards,  passes  by  the  summit  of  this  angle. 

Form  of  the  Surface  on  which  the  Orifice  is  placed. 
According  as  this  surface  turns  its  concavity  or  convexity  towards 
the  interior  of  the  vessel  which  contains  the  liquid^  the  expenditure 
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increases  or  dimiaishes.  M.  Hachette  confirms  this  assertion  by 
the  example  of  .  an  orifice  whose  contour  presents  a  re-entering 
angle,  and  which  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  pyramid  concave 
toward);  the  interipr  of  the  vessel.  By  simply  turning  the  pyramid, 
the  expenditure  is  varied  from  100  to  71*  This  effect  ought  to  be 
ascribed,  like  the  phenomena  of  capillary  tubes,  to  the  adhesion  of 
the  liquid  to  the  sides  cf  the  vessel,  and  of  the  liquid  to  itself.  It 
is  the  same  cause  which  produces  the  phenomena  of  pipes,  as  we 
are  going  to  explain. 

AddUion  of  a  cylindrical  Pipe. 

When  a  cylindrical  or  conical  pipe  is  added  to  an  orifice,  it  may 
hapipen  that  the  fluid  vein  adheres  to  the  inside  of  the  pipe,  and 
fills  up  its  whole  capacity,  or  it  may  detach  itself  from  the  sides. 
In  the  last  case  the  flow  takes  place  exactly  as  if  no  pipe  were 
added.  But  on  the  other  hypothesis,  the  action  exercised  on  the 
interior  molecules  of  the  vein  by  those  which  are  in  contact  with 
the  inside  of  the  pipe,  produces  the  double  efiect  of  dilating  the 
vein  or  of  diminishing  its  velocity. 

When  the  length  of  the  pipe  is  not  sufficient  to  render  the  last 
of  these  two  effects  sensible,  the  dilatation  of  the  vein  produces  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  expenditure.  Thus  when  a  circular 
orifice  of  9^  millimetres  in  diameter  has  given,  under  a  pressure  of 
142  millimetres,  a  contraction  of  0*37,  it  is  sufiicient  to  add  to  this 
orifice  a  pipe  of  equal  diameter,  and  of  six  millimetres  of  length, 
to  obtain  under  a  pressure  of  SO  millimetres  a  contraction  of  0*07 
only. 

When  the  length  of  the  pipe  becomes  very  considerable  relatively 
to  its  diameter,  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  molecules  is  sensibly  re« 
'  tarded  by  the  action  of  those  which  are  in  contact  with  the  inside 
of  the  pipe.  The  consequence  is  a  diminution  of  the  expenditure, 
which  destroys  a  part,  and .  sometimes  even  surpasses  the  whole 
augmentation,  proiduced  by  the  dilatation  of  the  vein.  For  ex- 
ample, if  in  the  last  example  we  increase  considerably  the  length 
of  the  pipe,  the  expenditure  will  become  much  less :  the  contrac- 
tion, according  to  the  calculation  of  Poleni,  will  increase  from  0*0/ 
to  0-18. 

•  If  we  fit  a  pipe  to  a  given  orifice,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  pipe 
penetrate  through  the  orifice  into  the  inside  of  the  vessel  in  which 
the  liquid  is  confined ;  if,  besides,  the  pipe  be  very  thin  towards  the 
extremity  at  which  the  liquid  is  introduced,  the  effect  will  be  the 
same  as  when  the  orifice  is  made  in  a  surface  convex  towards  the 
inside  of  the  vessel;  that  is  to  say,  the  expenditure  will  be  dimi- 
nished. Borda  has  observed  that  when  large  pipes  with  thin  sides, 
and  entirely  plunged  into  the  liquid,  are  employed,  the  expendi* 
ture  is  reduced  to  one-half.*   When  we  employ  a  capillary  tube 

*  I  proposed  to  diminish  this  expenditore  by  placing  in  the  inside  of  a  cylin- 
drical pipe  another  parallel  pipe  of  a  snaller  diameter.   The  lower  bases  of  these 
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with  a  thin  end,  the  cause  just  announced^  joined  to  the  diminution 
of  the  velocity,  from  the  length  of  the  tube  being  always  very 
great  when  compared  with  its  diameter,  ought  to  produce  a  consi«- 
derable  diminution  in  the  expenditure.  M.  Hacheite  verified  this 
conjecture  by  means  of  a  capillary  tube  whose  length  was  49*3 
millimetres,  and  its  diameter  1*19  millimetre.  This  tube  termi- 
nated in  a  cone  towards  its  extremity,  occasioned  under  a  pressure 
of  24  centimetres  a  diminution  of  0*60  in  the  expenditure,  calcu- 
lated according  to  the  theorem  of  Torricelli. 

When  we  increase  indefinitely  the  length  of  a  capillary  tube,  we 
at  last  reach  a  limit  beyond  which  the  liquid  flows  out  only  drop  by 
drop;  but.  this  limit  varies  with  the  height  of  the  liquid  above  the 
orifice,  as  we  shall  see  immediately. 

Height  of  the  Liquid  above  the  Orifice^ 

The  contraction  of  the  vein  diminishes  with  the  height,  or  which 
is  the  same  thing,  with  the  pressure  resulting  from  it.  Thus,  for 
example,  while  an  orifice  of  27  millimetres  of  diameter  gives, 
under  a  pressure  of  15  centimetres,  a  contraction  of  about  0*40; 
the  same  orifice,  under  a  pressure  of.  16  millimetres,  gives  only  a 
contraction  pf  0*31. 

Since  the  fluid  vein  has  a  tendency  to  contract  in  proportion  as 
the  pressure  increases,  it  was  natural  to  think  that  when  a  pipe  is 
employed,  the  fluid,  by  pressures  always  increasing,  ought  to  tend 
more  and  more  to  detach  itself  from  the  inside  of  the  pipe^  and  at 
last  to  separate  itself  altogether.  This  accordingly  actually 
happens.  The  pressure  necessary  to  produce  the  separation  dimi- 
nishes, as  was  to  be  expected,  as  the  length  of  the  pipe  increases. 
It  is  less  for  a  conical  pipe  than  for  a  cylindrical  one,  and  decreases 
at  the  same  time  as  the  angle  at  the  summit  of  the  cone,  which  is 
under  consideration.  M.  Hachette  found  that  for  a  pipe  of  six 
millimetres  in  length  and  9^  in  diameter,  it  was  still  superior  to  30 
millimetres.  He  destroys,  therefore^  an  opinion  supported  by  Mr* 
Vince,*  an  English  philosopher,  that  the  flow  cannot  take  place  with 
the  tube  full  in  pipes  shorter  than  six  millimetres. 

When  the  height  of  the  liquid  above  the  orifice  becomes  very 
small,  the  fluid  vein  at  last  acquires  a  particular  form,  very  different 
from  that  which  it  had  before,  and  which  seems  independent  of  the 
form  of  the  orifice.  M.  Hachette  calls  this  kind  of  veins  secoridary 
veins.  He  has  observed  them  alike  with  orifices  and  pipes  of  all 
figures  and  sizes. 

If  we  make  the  height  of  the  liquid  decrease  indefinitely  after 
having  obtained  secondary  veins,  we  at  last  reach  a  limit  beyond 
which  the  flow  ceases  to  be  uninterrupted.  M.  Hachette  has  par- 
two  tubes  were  io  the  .same  plane,  and  the  first  rose  above  the  second.  Instead 
of  diminishing  the  expenditure  from  1  to  as  Borda  had  done,  I  diminished  it 
ooLy  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  0*6S. 

•  Sec  his  memoir,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixxzv.  for  1795. 
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ticularly  examined  the  laws  of  this  last  phenomenon  in  the  ease 
when  cylindrical  capillary  tubes  are  employed  as  pipes.  Six  expe« 
riments*  made  upon  similar  tubes  of  different  lengths,  and  of  the 
same  diameter,  appear  to  prove  that  the  limit  in  question  is  propor- 
tional to  the  length  of  the  tubes. 

When  the  vessel  containing  the  water  has  a  very  small  size  rela-* 
tive  to  the  orifice,  the  form  of  the  vein  is  sensibly  altered,  and  be- 
comes very  irregular ;  but  we  can  always  make  this  irregularity 
disappear  by  increasing  sufficiently  the  height  of  the  liquid,  t 

Nature  of  the  Fluid. 

The  experiments  above  related  were  made  with  water.  Most  of 
the  phenomena  remain  the  same  when  mercury  is  substituted  for 
water.  Thus,  for  example,  the  contraction  relative  to  an  orifice  of 
one  millimetre  in  diameter  with  thin  sides,  and  that  which  under  a 
pressure  of  24  centimetres,  a  capillary  tube  of  49*3  mittrmetres  in 
length,  and  1*19  millimetre  in  diameter,  gives,  will  be  for  mercury 
as  for  water,  the  first  0*31 ,  and  the  second  0*60. 

Alcohol,  whose  molecules  adhere  less  to  each  other  than  those  of 
water,  flows  out  more  readily.  For  the  same  reason,  the  pressure 
necessary  to  detach  a  fluid  vein  from  the  inside  of  a  pipe  is  smaller 
for  alcohol  than  for  water.  % 

When  oil  is  substituted  for  water,  the  viscosity  of  the  oil  increases 
eonsiderably  the  duration  o!  the  flow  of  the  fluid  through  small  ori« 

«  These  experiments  were  made  opon  a  glass  capillary  (abe,  0*53  millimetre  ia 
diameter.  Having  put  it  in  a  irertical  position,  water  was  made  to  flow  from  it 
hy  means  of  pressures  measured  exactly  by  means  of  the  apparatus  described  in 
p.  219  of  this  report, 

Tbe  length  of  the  tbbe  was  at  first  980  miHimetres ;  aad  having  soccessively 
dtininished  this  length,  five  other  tobes  were  obtained  of  the  same  diameter,  anil 
or  the  following  lengths : — 

780,  580,  380,  180,  90,  millimetres. 
Tbe  constant  flow  ceased  in  each  under  the  following  pressures:— 

586,  464,  342,  233,  120,  52  millimetres. 
The  pressures,  calculated  on  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  proporHonat  to  file  Ungtltt 
&f  th$  iubty  wovld  be 

466,  346,  227,  107,  53,  millimetres. 
The  small  differences  between  the  results  of  calculation  and  observation  may  be 
owing  to  a  slight  curvature  in  the  tube,  to  the  inequality  of  its  interior  sections, 
*r  to^the  uncertainty  under  which  all  these  observations  labour. 

This  experiment  may  be  repeated  with  capillary  tubes  of  different  diameters, 
taking  care  that  for  water,  for  example,  the  diameters  are  below  a  millimetre  ; 
otherwise  the  thread  would  be  constant,  how  small  soever  tbe  height  of  the  liquid 
above  the  inferior  orifice  of  the  tube. — H.  C. 

f  I  avoided  by  the  same  means  the  helical  motions  in  the  capillary  tubes  which 
I  nsed  to  study  the  motions  of  liquids  in  these  tubes.— H.  C. 

X  This  result  agrees  with  the  following  experiment  of  M.  Gay-Lussac,  which 
M.  de  Laplace  has  related  in  his  Mecanique  Celeste,  sapplement  to  book  x« 
p.  54. 

A  disc  of  glass  of  the  diaaieter  1 18*366  millimetres  was  moistened  successively 
with  water  and  alcohol,  and  placed  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  these  liquidst 
the  wdghu  of  the  liquid  column  raised  at  the  instant  that  it  detaches  itself  firoB 
the  disc  are  equal  to  60*4  granuug  and  SM47  gFMNnes^H.  C. 
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fices.  Through  an  orifice  of  one  millimetre  in  diameter,  the  time 
of  the  flow  of  these  two  liquids  was  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  three* 

The  nature  of  the  fluid  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  on  which 
depend  the  continuity  or  discontinuity  of  the  jet  in  the  flow  through 
capillary  tubes.  When  water  was  employed,  the  thread  remained 
continuous  at  all  pressures  for  a  tube  with  a  diameter  equal  to  or 
greater  than  a  millimetre.  But  when  oil  was  used,  the  flow  throuj^ 
a  similar  tube,  whose  length  did  not  exceed  five  centimetres^  was 
only  drop  by  drop  under  a  pressure  of  a  column  of  oil  more  than  m 
metre  in  height. 


In  experiments  on  the  flow  of  a  fluid  by  a  given  orifice  or  pipe^ 
Ifae  surrounding  air.  may  influence  in  two  ways:  i.  By  modifyii^; 
the  pressures  on  the  orifice  by  the  liquid  under  consideration.  2*  By 
opposing  a  certain  resistance'to  the  emission  of  the  liquid,  or  to  iti 
motion.  That  the  first  of  these  two  effects  may  become  sensible,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  vertical  pressure  exercised  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  the  pressure  in  a 
contrary  direction  on  the  exterior  surface  of  the  orifice  or  pipa 
should  be  very  difierent  from  each  other.  This  happens  when  we 
leave  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  containing  the  liquid  exposed  to 
the  open  air,  and  place  the  orifice  or  the  pipe  through  which  the 
liquid  flows  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  in  which  the  aif 
niay  be  rarefied  at  pleasure.  By  means  of  this  artifice,  and  by  dimi* 
nishing  progressively  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  under  the  receiver, 
we  observe  the  same  phenomena  which  are  produced  in  the  open  air 
by  the  gradual  augmentation  of  the  height  of  the  liquid.  We  have 
even  the  advantage  of  i)eing  able  to  determine  a  very  considerable 
pressure  at  little  expense.  It  was  by  this  method  that  M.  Hachette 
was  able  to  determine  the  diminution  of  the  expenditure  under  a 
pressure  equivalent  to  10  metres  of  water,  for  capillary  pipes  ter- 
minated in  cones  towards  the  orifices^a  diminution  which  was 
£Mind  the  same  as  for  pipes  with  thin  sides  and  of  a  large  diameter 


If,  instead  of  increasing  the  pressure,  we  wish  to  diminish  it,  it 
obviously  would  be  suflBcient  to  leave  the  given  orifice  or  pipe  ex- 
posed to  the  free  air,  and  to  put  the  upper  surface  of  the  liquid  in 
contact  with  air  rarefied  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump. 

It  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  resistance  opposed  to  the  issue  and 
to  the  motion  of  the  fluid  vein  by  the  surrounding  medium.  Some 
philosophers  have  thought  that  we  ought  to  ascribe  to  that  resistance 
the  changes  of  form  which  the  vein  experiences  under  variable 

Pressures ;  but  this  conjecture  is  destroyed  by  the  experiments  of 
f .  Hachette.    He  observed  no  diflerence  in  the  form  of  the  fluid 
veins  produced  by  the  flow  of  water  and  mercury  through  a  trian- 
gular orifice  in  the  air  and  in  a  vacuum. 
The  flow  of  a  liquid  through  small  cylindrical  tubes  seems  entirely 


Surrounding  Medium. 


entirely  plunged  into  a  liquid. 
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to  depend  upon  the  resistance  and  density  of  the  surrounding 
medium.  Mr.  Matthew  Young*  had  already  remarked  that  in  th£ 
case,  if  we  place  the  apparatus  uniler  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
the  flow  continually  decreases  with  the  density  of  the  air,  and  that 
in  the  open  air  the  vein  runs  in  a  full  stream  filling  the  pipe,  while 
in  a  vacuum  it  detaches  itself  from  the  sides  of  the  pipe.  But  that 
philosopher  does  not  appear  to  have  suspected  the  difierence  which 
exists  in  this  respect  between  tubes  of  a  great  and  of  a  small 
diameter.  M.  Hachette  has  ascertained  that  a  tube  of  6*6  milli- 
metres in  diameter  only  gave  two  different  products  for  all  densities 
of  the  air,  according  as  the  fluid  vein  filled  or  did  not  fill  the  pipe. 
But  when  he  employed  a  tube  whose  diameter  was  reduced  to  three 
millimetres,  he  obtained,  like  the  British  philosopher,  an  expendi- 
ture varying  with  the  density  of  the  air.  Mr.  Young  concluded 
from  his  experiments  that  this  expenditure  reaches  its  maximum 
when  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  is  e(]^uivalent  f  to  the  weight  of  the 
liquid  contained  in  the  pipe,  and  that  in  this  case  the  liquid  fills  the 
pipe ;  but  this  conclusion  appears  very  doubtful.  All  that  we  can 
be  sure  of  is,  that  for  tubes  of  a  very  small  diameter,  when  we 
diminish  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  beyond  a  certain  limit,  the  ex- 
penditure continually  decreases.  M.  Hachette  supposes  with  much' 
probability  that  in  that  case  the  vein  fills  only  a  part  of  the  pipe, 
and  he  ascribes  this  effect  to  the  compression  coming  from  the  air, 
which  endeavours  to  enter  into  the  pipe  to  replace  that  which  the 
motion  of  the  liquid  has  necessarily  carried  off.  When  the  diameter 
of  the  tube  augments,  a  double  current  of  air  may  be  established, 
and  the  effect  of  which  we  are  speaking  ceases  to  take  place. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  M.  Hachette  has  de- 
termined with  much  care  the  principal  circumstances  of  the  pheno- 
mena which  the  motion  of  fluids  presents,  and  sometimes  even  the 
laws  of  these  phenomena.  Still  some  questions  relative  to  this  sub- 
ject remain  to  be  resolved ;  as,  for  example,  what  ought  to  be  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  of  an  orifice  in  order  that  it  may  exercise  a 
marked  influence  on  the  expenditure  ?  According  to  what  law, 
when  this  influence  is  abstracted,  does  the  contraction  vary  with  the 
height  of  the  liquid  and  the  diameter  of  the  orifice?  Supposing  the 
diameter  given,  what  is  the  pressure  at  which  the  fluid  vein  changes* 
into  a  secondary  vein,  and  that  at  which  the  flow  ceases  to  be  con- 
stant ?  How  does  the  pressure  capable  of  separating  a  fluid  vein 
from  the  sides  of  a  cylindrical  tube  vary  with  the  diameter,  the 
length  of  the  pipe,  and  the  elastic  force  of  the  surrounding  air  ^ 
Finally,  what  length  must  we  give  to  a  cylindrical  pipe  of  a  deter- 

*  See  his  papers,  Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Academy,  toI.  vrr. 

4  I  demonstrated  in  the  first  memoir  on  the  flow  of  liquids  throngb  pipes,  that 
when  we  increase  the  velocity  of  the  liquid  which  issoea  from  a  pipe  whictv  i(  fills* 
the  liquid  vein  detaches  itself  from  the  inside  of  (he  pipe,  even  when  the  elastic 
force  of  the  medium  in  which  the  flow  takes  place  is  very  superior  to  the  weij^ht 
of  the  liquid  coDtalned  in  the  pipe.r^Note  of  M.  Hachette.) 
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minate  diameter  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  expense  ?  These  are 
so  many  problems  which  we  will  propose  with  confidence  to  M. 
Hachette.  We  think  that,  in  engaging  him  to  continue  this  kind 
of  researches,  the  Academy  ought  to  approve  of  his  memoir,  and 
order  it  to  be  printed  in  the  Kecueil  des  Savans  Etrangers.* 
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ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCKS. 

Analysis  of  the  Labours  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the 
Institute  of  France  during  the  Year  1816. 

Physjcal  Part. — By  M.  le  Chevalier  Cuvier,  Perpetual  Secretary. 

{Continued  from  p.  146.) 
BOTANY  AND  VEGETABLB  PHYSICS. 

One  of  the  most  important  botanical  considerations,  and  which 
connects  it  more  than  any  other  branch  of  natural  history  with  the 
physical  sciences  in  general,  is  vegetable  geography,  or  the  science 
of  the  laws  of  the  distribution  of  plants  according  to  the  height  of 
the  pole,  the  elevation  of  the  soil,  the  temperature,  and  the  dryness 
or  moisture  of  the  climate. 

M.  de  Humboldt,  whose  travels  have  advanced  so  remarkably 
this  branch  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  several  others,  has  just  pub* 
lished  a  kind  of  complete  treatise  of  it,  under  the  title  of  Prolego- 
mena de  Distributione  Geographica  Plantarum  secundum  Cceli 
Temperiem  et  Altitudinc  Montium,t  a  work  in  which  he  gives  at 
the  same  time  profound  researches  on  the  distribution  of  heat,  whe- 
ther relative  to  the  position  of  places,  or  to  the  seasons  of  the  year. 
For  not  only  the  lines  under  which  the  mean  annual  temperature  is 
the  same  are  far  from  being  parallel  to  the  equator ;  but  the  places 
which  have  their  whole  mean  heat  equal  are  far  from  having  their 
summers  and  winters  similar.  This  mean  beat  may  be  more  or  less 
unequally  spread  through  the  whole  of  the  year,  and  it  is  obvious 

*  In  a  third  memoir  I  shall  examine  the  motion  of  viscid  liquids,  I  shall  com- 
pare with  each  other  the  liquids  of  this  kind  which  we  obtain  by  dissolving  in 
water  fvm,  suj^ar,  soap,  glue,  mucilage,  &c.  Bringing  all  these  liqHids  to  the 
same  density,  I  shall  measure  the  velocity  of  their  flow,  the  difference  of  which 
will  depend  in  that  hypothesis  on  the  adherence  of  the  particles  of  liquid  to  each 
Other,  and  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

M.  Petit  and  myself  have  ascertained,  by  an  observation  on  the  refraction,  that 
when  a  liqald  flows  in  a  glass,  prism,  taking  care  that  die  sides  of  the  prism  are 
not  altered  by  the  motion,  the  density  of  the  liquid  |s  the  same,  whether  in  a 
state  of  rest  or  motion. — H.  C. 
t  Paris^  1817,  one  volume,  8vo. 
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that  all  these  differenees  ought  to  have  oonsidenibte  iDfluence  on  the 
propagation  of  plantv.  The  author  then  passes  to  the  differences 
which  result  m>in  the  elevations,  which  differ  considerably,  and 
follow  dilFerent  laws  in  different  places.  t*inal]y,  M.  de  Humboldt 
comes  to  a  consideration  quite  new,  on  which  he  ha^  likewise  pub* 
lished  a  dissertation  in  French ;  namely,  that  of  the  distribution  of 
vegetable  forms.  On  comparing  in  each  country  the  number  of 
plants  of  certain  well-determined  families  with  the  whole  number 
of  vegetables,  we  discover  numerical  ratios  of  a  striking  regularity. 
Certain  forms  become  more  common  as  we  advance  towards  the 
pole ;  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  augment  towards  tlie  equator* 
Others  acquire  their  maximum  in  the  temperate  zones,  and  dimi- 
nish equally  by  too  much  heat  and  cold :  and,  what  is  remarkable, 
this  distribution  remains  the  same  round  the  whole  globe,  following 
not  the  geographical  parallels,  but  those  which  M.  de  Humboldt 
calls  isothermic ;  that  is,  lines  of  the  same  mean  temperature. 
These  laws  are  so  constant,  that,  if  we  know  in  a  country  the 
number  of  species  of  one  of  the  families,  of  which  M.  de  H.  has 
given  a  table,  we  may  nearly  conclude  from  it  the  total  number  of 
plants,  and  that  of  the  species  of  each  of  the  other  families. 

The  prolegomena  of  which  we  have  just  spoken  are  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  great  work  which  M.  de  H«  is*  at  present  publishing 
with  MM.  Bonpland  and  Kunth,  on  the  new  plants  which  he  dis« 
covered  in  South  America.  This  augmentation,  the  richest  perhaps 
and  most  brilliant  which  botany  has  received  at  any  one  time,  will 
be  explained  in  six  quarto  volumes,  which  will  contain  600  plates, 
and  descriptions  of  more  than  4000  species.  MM.  de  Humboldt ' 
and  Bonpland  have  published  at  the  same  time  the  conclusion  of 
fteir  description  of  the  Melastomes,  a  work  externally  more  magni- 
ficent, but  which  ceuld  not  be  followed  for  the  remaining  plants 
Widiout  inducing  an  expense  and  a  delay  prejudicial  both  to  the 
science  and  to  those  who  cultivate  it. 

In  collecting  thus  without  interruption  the  immense  products  of 
the  great  and  laborious  enterprise  of  this  illustrious  traveller,  the 
friends  of  the  sciences  are  in  doubt  whether  they  owe  more  gratitude 
to  the  courage  which  supported  him  amidst  so  many  reverses  and 
fatigues,  or  the  perseverance  which  he  has  shown  in  communicating 
the  result  of  his  acquirements. 

Even  at  present  M.  de  Humboldt  is  publishing  in  London,  along 
with  Mr.  Horner,  a  quarto  volume,  which  will  exhibit  300  species 
of  mosses,  lichens,  and  other  cryptogamous  plants.  He  has  pre- 
sented one  of  the  plates  to  the  Academy. 

M.  de  Beauvois,  whose  perseverance  is  equally  deserving  of 
praise  in  publishing  the  plants  and  insects  collected  in  his  travels^ 
has  given  this  year  the  14th  and  15th  parts  of  bis  Flora  of  Owara 
and  Benin ;  and  not  satisfied  with  these  ancient  collections,  he  has 
taken  advantage  of  the  remarkable  and  disagreeable  wetness  of  this 
year  to  prosecute  the  study  of  the  fungous  family  of  plants.  The 
constant  rains  brought  so  many  of  them  forward,  that  several  pre- 
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sented  themselves  whieh  had  escaped  preceding  botanists^  even  the 
most  successful  in  that  kind  of  study.  For  examplci  a  variety  of 
sclerotium,  which  reduced  the  crop  of  kidney  beans  without  branches 
to  nearly  a  third  of  the  usual  quantity ;  a  new  species  of  spheria, 
which  injured  the  onions  very  much ;  a  new  species  of  uredo,  which 
was  still  more  pei-nicious  to  them ;  flnd,  what  is  remarkable^  and 
offers  few  examples  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  a  new  species  of 
parasitical  plant,  which  grows  upon  another  parasitical  plant,  and 
injures  the  vegetable  considerably,  which  is  obliged  to  nourish  them 
both.  It  is  a  species  of  tubercle,  which  fixes  itself  above  the  root 
of  the  orobancbe  racemosa,  which  is  known  to  grow  parasitically 
upon  hemp.  This  tubercle  possesses  characters  which  makes  it  ap- 
proach to  trufles  and  to  sclerotium ;  but  with  distinctions,  which 
constitute  it  a  new  and  intermediate  genus.  As  M.  de  Beauvois 
proposes  next  year  to  repeat  his  observations  on  this  very  remarkable . 
plant,  he  has  deferred  assigning  it  a  name  till  he  has  more  accu- 
rately determined  its  manner  <rf  growings  and  all  the  details  of  its 
organization. 

It  is  known  that  the  family  of  dipsacese,  such  as  the  scabiosa,  are 
very  near  the  composite  plants  in  sei'eral  characters  of  their  flower 
and  their  fruit.  The  most  obvious  mark  of  distinction  is,  that  their 
anthers  are  entirely  free.  Botanists  have  discovered  some  plants 
with  flowers  formed  equally  of  several  smaller  flowers,  whose  an- 
ther»  are  united  by  their  lower  part  only.  It  was  doubtful  in  what 
place  to  arrange  them.  M.  Henry  de  Cassini,  who  examined  them 
as  a  sequel  to  his  great  work  on  the  family  of  synanthere«e,  or  com- 
posite plants,  of  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  several  times, 
has  .found  that,  they  differ  from  the  synantheresB,  because  their  an- 
.therae  have  no  appendices  at  the  summit,  because  their  style  and 
stigma  have  a  different  formation  ;  because  the  seed  is  suspended  at 
the  summit  of  the  cavity  of  the  ovarium,  and  contains  a  thick  and 
fleshy  albumen.  They  differ  from  the  dipsacese  by  having  their 
anthene  united  below,  and  by  their  alternate  leaves ;  but  the  most 

Ert  of  their  other  characters  are  common  with  these  two  families, 
consequence  M.  de  Cassini  thinks  that  a  distinct  family  may  be 
made  of  them,  which  will  serve  to  connect  the  two  others,  and 
which  he  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  hoopidem.  It  will  compre- 
hend the  genus  calycera  of  Cavanilles,  boopis  and  lacicarpha  of  M. 
de  Jussieu. 

We  announced  last  year  the  opinion  of  M.  deCandolle  respecting 
that  injurious  Substance  called  ergot  (the  5pur),  and  which  shows 
itself  upon  the  spike  of  rye,  and  of  some  other  corns,  especially  in 
moist  countries  and  seasons.  The  year  1816,  unfortunately,  pro- 
duced a  great  deal  of  it ;  and  M.  Virey  has  made  some  researches 
on  it,  which  lead  him  to  consider  the  ergot^  according  to  the  old 
opinion,  as  a  degeneracy  in  the  grain,  and  not  as  a  fungus  of  the 
genus  sclerotium,  as  is  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Candolle.  He  says 
that  he  has  observed  grains  infected  with  the  spur^  which  not  only 
preserved  their  natural  form,  but  which  still  continued  ,  to  display 
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the  remains  of  stigmata ;  and  he  raentions  the  assertion  of  M. 
Tessier,  that  we  often  observe  grains  one  half  of  which  only  is  in- 
fectedy  and  sometimes  the  half  towards  the  summit,  sometimes  to- 
wards the  base. 

M.  Vauquelin  has  made  a  comparative  analysis  of  healthy  rye, 
infected  rye,  and  of  a  sclerotiuni  well  defined  as  such. 

In  the  infected  grain  we  find  neither  starch  nor  gluten  in  their 
natural  state,  though  it  contains  a  mucous  matter,  and  abundance 
of  a  vegeto-animal  matter  disposed  to  putrefaction.  It  contains  a 
fixed  oil  quite  formed.  The  principles  of  sclerotium  are  very  diffi^^ 
rent.  These  experiments,  without  being  decisive,  have  induced 
some  persons,  as  well  as  M.  Virey,  to  hesitate  whether  the  ergot  be 
a  fungus.  ~  . 

M.  Gail,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  lias  com- 
municated to  us  some  critical  inquiries  relative  to  the  plants  men«- 
tioned  by  Theocritus.  The  object  of  them  is  not  so  much  to  deter- 
mine the  species  as  to  explain  why  Theocritus  came  to  give  thend 
certain  epithets,  or  to  make  certain  comparisons  respecting  them* 
They  are  of  course  as  much  philological  as  botanical;  and  the 
public  will  know  them  more  in  detail  by  the  analysb  of  the  Academy 
to  which  that  celebrated  Greek  scholar  belongs. 

ZOOLOGY,  ANATOMV,  AND  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Animals  have  likewise  their  geography ;  for  nature  confines  each 
species  within  certain  limits,  by  ties  more  or  less  analogous  to  those 
which  confine  vegetables.  Zimmerman  formerly  published  a  work 
on  the  distribution  of  animals^  which  was  not  destitute  of  celebrity. 
Latreille  has  just  published  one  on  the  distribution  of  insects.  It 
is  obvious  that  it  must  be  intimately  connected  with  that  of  plants ; 
and  in  reality  we  find  upon  the  mountains  of  a  warm  country  the 
insects  that  inhabit  the  plains  of  colder  countries.  The  difference 
of  10  or  12  degrees  of  latitude  occasions  always  at  an  equal  height 
particular  insects ;  and  when  the  difference  amounts  to  20  or  24 
degrees,  almost  all  the  insects  are  different.  We  observe  analogous 
changes  corresponding  to  the  longitude,  but  at  distances  much  more 
considerable. 

The  old  and  new  world  have  different  genera  of  insects  which  are 
peculiar  to  each.  Even  those  which  are  common  to  both  present 
appreciable  differences.  The  insects  of  the  countries  surrounding 
the  bason  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  those  of  the  Black  Sea  and  of 
the  Caspian ;  those  likewise  of  a  great  part  of  Africa  have  much 
analogy  with  each  other.  These  countries  constitute  the  especial 
domain  of  the  coleoptera,  which  have  five  articulations  in  the  four 
anterior  tarsi,  and  one  less  in  the  two  that  are  situated  behind* 
America  presents,  besides  the  insects  that  are  peculiar  to  her,  a 
great  number  of  herbivorous  insects,  such  as  chrysomeleSj  charan-' 
sonsy  cassidesj  capricorves,  butterfiies,  &c.  Those  of  Asia  beyond 
the  Indus  have  a  great  affinity  both  in  the  families  and  genera  of 
which  they  constitute  a  part.  The  species  of  New  Holland,  though 
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near  the  Moluccas^  differ  notwithstanding  in  essential  characters. 
The  islands 'Of  the  South  Sea  and  of  South  America  appear  to  show 
in  this  respect  some  general  relations,  while  the  entomology  of 
Africa  exhibits  an  essential  contrast  in  several  points  with  that  of 
South  America. 

In  the  western  parts  of  £urope  the  domain  of  southern  insects 
appears  very  distinctly  as  soon  as  in  going  from  north  to  south  we 
come  to  a  country  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  olive.  The 
presence  of  the  lousier  sacre  and  of  scorpions  announces  this  re*- 
markable  change  of  temperature.  But  it  does  not  take  place  in 
North  America  till  we  approach  four  or  five  degrees  nearer  the 
equator.  The  form  of  the  new  continent,  the  nature  of  its  soil  and 
climate,  produce  this  effect. 

M.  Latreille  then  explains  a  new  division  of  the  earth  by  climates* 
Greenland,  though  very  near  America,  appears  from  the  fauna 
given  by  Otho  Fabricius,  to  approach  more  in  this  respect  to 
northern  and  western  Europe.  We  may  at  least  consider  Green* 
land  as  a  country  intermediate  between  the  two  worlds.  On  this 
account  M.  Latreille  takes  it  as  a  position  for  his  first  meridian^ 
which,  passing  34?  west  from  that  of  Paris,  proceeds  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  terminates  at  Sandwich  Island,  in  the  60th  degree  of 
south  latitude,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  our  discoveries  towards  the  ant- 
arctic pole.  This  meridian,  setting  out  at  84^  of  north  latitude,  the 
last  approximative  term  of  vegetation,  and  proceeding  to  60°  of 
south  latitude,  is  cut  at  every  12  degrees,  by  circles  parallel  to  the 
equator.  The  intervals  form  as  many  climates,  which  M.  Latreille 
distinguishes  by  the  names  of  polar,  subpolar,  superior,  iniermedicUe, 
supertropkal,  tropical,  and  equatoriaL  But  as  the  insects  of  America 
differ  specifically  from  those  pf  the  ancient  continent,  and  as  the 
insects  of  Eastern  Asia  (beginning  at  the  bason  of  the  Indus)  appear 
distinct  in  several  general  relations  from  those  of  the  western  parts^ 
M.  Latreille  in  the  first  place  divides  the  two  hemispheres  by  an* 
other  meridian,  which  he  places  at  182^  east  from  that  of  Paris, 
and  then  divides  each  continent  into  two  great  portions  by  means  of 
two  other  meridians ;  the  one  is  62°  further  west  than  Paris,  and 
passes  on  the  western  limits  of  the  bason  of  the  Indus ;  the  other 
cuts  America  106°  west  from  Paris,  and  cuts  off  that  part  of  the 
continent  which  lies  nearest  Asia,  and  perhaps  approaches  it  most 
in  the  nature  of  its  productions.  The  two  hemispheres  are  thus 
divided  longitudinally  into  two  zones,  the  one  oriental,  the  other 
occidental. 

All  Paris  had  it  in  its  power  to  see  a  woman  brought  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Hottentot 
Venus.  She  belongs  to  a  nation  in  the  interior  of  Africa  celebrated 
among  the  colonists  at  the  Cape  for  its  ferocity,  and  which  the 
barrenness  of  the  country  that  they  inhabit,  and  the  persecutions  of 
the  people  in  their  neighbourhood,  contribute  equally  to  render 
miserable.   The  smallness  of  their  size,  the  peculiar  shape  of  their 
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headS)  the  yellowness  of  their  skin^  and  particularly  the  edormous 
size  of  the  hips  in  the  women,  seem  to  render  them  a  very  distinct 
'race  from  the  negroes  and  caffirees  by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  A 
great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  apron  of  these  women,  which  the 
first  travellers  described  very  inaccurately,  while  recent  voyager» 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  its  existence  altogether. 

The  woman  of  whom  we  have  spoken  having  died  in  Paris,  M« 
Cuvier  liad  an  opportunity  of  dissecting  her,  and  of  determining 
the  peculiarities  of  her  structure.  She  possessed  the  apron  ;  but  it 
was  neither  a  fold  of  the  skin  of  the  belly^  nor  a  peculiar  organ.  It 
was  only  a  considerable  prolongation  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
nympbfe^  which  fell  over  the  opening  of  the  vulva,  and  covered  it 
entirely.  The  protuberance  of  the  hips  is  composed  of  a  cellular 
matter,  filled  with  fat,  nearly  similar  to  the  bunch  on  the  back  of 
camels  and  dromedaries.  The  skeleton  preserves  no  traces  of  it, 
unless  it  be  a  somewhat  greater  size  of  the  edges  of  the  pelvis.  The 
head  exhibited  a  singular  mixture  of  the  characters  of  the  negro 
and  of  those  of  the  Calmuc.  Finally,  the  bones  of  the  arm^  re- 
Qiarkable  for  their  smallness,  exhibit  some  distant  relatfens  vfitik 
those  of  certain  apes. 

One  of  the  most  formidable  serpents  after  the  rattlesnake  is  the 
yellow  viper,  or  fsT'de^kmce,  of  Martinique  and  St.  Lucia,  on 
which  M.  Moreau  de  Jonn^s  has  read  to  the  Academy  ad  interest- 
ing memoir.  Naturalists  at  present  place  it  among  the  trigono- 
cephali,  characterized  by  the  pit  situated  behind  the  nostrils.  It 
fills  the  'principal  of  the  colonies  that  remain  to  us.  Some  aiBrin 
that  it  was  formerly  brought  there  out  of  hatred  to  the  Carabees  by 
the  Arrouages,  a  little  people  on  the  borders  of  the  Oronoko — a 
tradition  which  might  explain  why  it  has  remained  unknown  in  the 
other  Antilles.  From  the  sea  shore  to  the  top  of  the  Mornes  we 
are  es^posed  to  its  attacks ;  but  its  principal  refuge  is  among  the 
sugar-canes,  where  multitudes  of  rats  serve  it  for  food,  and  where 
it  is  propagated  with  a  rapidity  proportional  to  the  number  of  its 
young,  which  amounts  to  50  or  60  at  a  time.  Its  length  is  some- 
times more  than  six  feet.  Vain  attempts  have  been  hitherto  made 
to  destroy  these  vipers  by  pursuing  them  with  English  terriers.  M;^. 
Jonn^s  proposes  to  try  against  them  that  bird  of  prey  with  long  legs 
called  messager  or  secretaire  {falco  serpeniarius,  L.),  which  devours 
so  many  serpents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hop^;- 
imd  the  administration  has  already  thought  of  tran^rting  this 
useful  species  to  Martinique.  Probably  the  imngomte  would  noti 
sender  less  important  services. 

(To  h^ctmHtmd.). 
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Article  XI. 

SCIENTIFIC  INTJSLL1G£NC£;  AND  NOTICKS  OP  SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED  WITH  SCIENCE. 

I.  Lectures. 

,  Medical  School^  St.  BarthoUmeu/s  Hospital.  —  The  following 
Courses  of  Lectures  will  be  delivered  at  this  hospital  during  the  en- 
suing winter,  to  commence  Oct.  I : — On  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Medicine ;  by  Dr.  Hue. — On  Anatomy  and  Physiology ;  by 
Mr.  Abernethy. — On  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surgery  3  by 
Mr.  Abernethy. — On  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica  ^  by  Dr. 
Hue. — On  Midwifery;  by  Dr.  Gooch. — Practical  Anatomy,  wiJi 
Demonstrations ;  by  Mr.  Stanley;.  ' 

5/.  Thomas's  arid  Guy*s  Hospitals. — ^The  usual  Courses  of  Lec- 
tures given  at  these  Hospitals  will  commence  the  beginning  of 
October,  viz.: — 

jit  St.  Thomas's. — Anatomy,  and  Operations  of  Surgery ;  by 
>Mr.  Astley  Cooper  and  Mr.  Henry  Cline.-— Principles  and  Practice 
of  Surgery ;  by  Mr.  Astley  Cooper. 

At  Guy's. — Practice  of  Medicine;  by  Dr.  Curry  and  Dr. 
Cholmeley. — Chemistry ;  by  Dr.  Marcet  and  Mr.  Allen. — Experi- 
j&ental  Philosophy;  by  Mr.  Allen. — Theory  of  Medicine,  and 
Materia  Medica;  by  Dr.  Curry  and  Dr.  Cholmeley. — Midwifery, 
and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children ;  by  Dr.  Haighton. — Phy- 
aioiogy,  or  Lows  of  the  Animal  Economy ;  by  Dr.  Haighton. 

London  Hospital. — Lectures  on  the  following  subjects  will  be 

flven  at  this  hospital,  to  commence  in  October : — Anatomy  and 
hysiology ;  by  Mr.  Headington. — Surgery ;  by  Mr.  Headjngton* 
r-^MidwUery ;  by  Dr.  Ramsbottom.  —  Chemistry ;  by  Mr.  R. 
Pbillip8.^Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy;  by  Mr.  R.  Phillips. 

Middlesex  Hospital. — ^Dr.  P.  M.  Latham  and  Dr.  Soutbey  will 
begin  their  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Physic  and  the  Materia 
Medica  at  this  hospital^  in  the  first  week  of  October.— Dr.  Merri-* 
man  and  Dr.  Ley  will  commence  their  Lectures  on  Midwifery, 
and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  as  usual,  early  in  the 
month  of  October. 

Mr.  Clarice  will  commence  his  Course  of  Lectures  on  Mid- 
wifery, and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  on  Monday, 
Oct.  6.  The  Lectures  are  read  every  morning,  from  a  quarter 
past  ten  to  a  quarter  past  eleven,  for  the  convenience  of  students 
attending  the  hospitals. 

Dr.  Davis  will  commence  his  first  vrinter  Course  of  Lectures  on 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery,  aod  on  the  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children,  Oct.  7^     six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Dr.  Clutterbuok  will  begin  his  Autumn  Course  of  Lectures  on 
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the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  Materia  Medica,  and  Chemistry, 
on  Friday,  Oct.  3,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  No.  I,  in  the 
Crescent,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.— Pupik  are  admitted,  as 
usual^  to  attend  the  medical  practice  of  the  General  Dispensary, 
Aldersgate-street,  and,  when  qualified,  to  visit  the  patients  at 
home. — Clinical  Lectures  on  the  roost  interesting  cases  that  occur 
will  be  given  at  the  Dispensary  by  the  Physicians  in  rotation. 

Mr.  Good's  Course  of  Lectures  on  Nosology,  Medical  Nomen- 
clature, and  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  will  commence 
on  Monday,  Sept.  29,  13 17^  at  the  Crown  and  Rolls  Rooms, 
Chancery-lane.  The  Course  will  extend  to  rather  more  than  three 
months,  and  be  repeated  three  times  a  year.  From  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  the  subject,  a  Lecture  will  be  given  daily,  instead 
ot  every  other  day,  as  is  the  common  practice.  The  Introductory 
Lecture  will  commence  at  half  past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ; 
the  subsequent  Lectures  at  eight  in  the  morning. 

Dr.  Adams  will  commence  his  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Insti- 
tutes and  Practice  of  Medicine  early  in  October^  at  No.  17, 
Hatton  Garden. 

Mr.  R.  Phillips  will  commence  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Che- 
mistry at  No.  66,  Cheapside,  on  Oct.  6,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

XL  Ores  of  ColalL 

The  principal  ores  of  cobalt,  known  in  Germany  by  the  names 
of  kolaltglanz  and  speiskolalt,  are  of  a  very  complicated  nature; 
and  the  analyses  of  them  by  different  chemists  differ  so  much  from 
each  other,  that  there  is  reason  to  suspect  them  not  to  be  chemical 
compounds,  but  rather  mechanical  mixtures.  Cobalt  glance  crys- 
tallizes in  cubes,  and  appears  to  contain  about  seven  per  cent,  of 
iron  pyrites.  Bernhardi  announced  long  ago  his  opinion  that  this 
small  portion  of  pyrites  gave  its  crystalline  form  to  the  cobalt  ore  ; 
for  it  is  universally  known  that  the  primitive  form  of  iron  pyrites  is 
a  cube ;  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  pbserved  that  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  one  mineral  gives  its  crystalline  form  to  a  very  large  quantity 
of  another.  Thus  the  gres  de  Fontainbleau  has  the  crystalline  form 
of  calcareous  spar,  though  sometimes  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
lime  which  it  contains  is  very  small.  In  like  manner  it  was  observed 
by  Bucholz  that  about  three  parts  of  proto-sulphate  of  iron  give 
their  own  crystalline  form  to  100  parts  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  .  Stro- 
meyer  and  Gehlen  h&ve  announced  that  arragonite  owes  its  crystal- 
line form  to  the  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  strontian  which  it 
usually  contains.  .  > 

Stromeyer  has  lately  subjected  glance  cobalt  and  speiscobalt  to  a 
new  and  very  careful  analysis,  in  order  to  determine  tlieir  constitu- 
tion. He  found  a  specimen  of  this  ore  from  Skutterud,  in  Modum- 
kirchspieJ,  Norway,  of  the  specific  gravity  6*2316,  composed  as 
follows 
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Arsenic  ,  43*4644 

Cobalt         r  33'1012 

Iron    3*2324 

Sulphur   20*0840 

99-8820 

or  of — 

Sulphuret  of  cobalt   49*3852 

Persulphuret  of  iron   7*0324 

Arsenic   43*4644 

99-8820 

If  the  sulphuret  of  cobalt  be  a  compound  of  one  atom  cobalt  and 
two  atoms  sulphur,  then  the  above  analysis  indicates  seven  atoms  of 
sulphuret  of  cobalt,  one  atom  of  persulphuret  of  iron,  and  about 
eight  atoms  of  arsenic. 

According  to  Sfromeyer's  analysis,  crystallized  speiscobalt  from 
Riegelsdorf,  in  Hesse,  of  the  specific  gravity  6*449,  contains  the 
following  constituents  : —  * 

Arsenic  . . . ;  74*2174 

Cobalt   20*3135 

Iron    3*4257 

Copper   0*1586 

Sulphur   0*8860 

99*0012 

or — 

Arseniuret  of  cobalt   51*6978  - 

Arseniuret  of  iron  I   9*1662 

Persulphuret  of  iron   1  *5556 

Sulphuret  of  copper   0*2046 

Arsenic  36*3770 

99*0012 

'  I  suspect  that  Professor  Stromeyer's  statement  of  the  proportions 
in  which  cobalt  and  iron  unite  with  arsenic  are  rather  hypothetical. 
.Arsenic  is  one  of  the  substances  which  requires  further  elucidation 
before  it  can  be  made  to  accord  properly  with  the  atomic  theory. 
Our  present  knowledge  indicates  4*75  as  its  weight ;  but  on  that 
supposition  the  oxygen  contained  in  both  its  acids  must  be  repr^r 
;sented  by  fractionable  numbers;  for  arsenious  acid  is  a  compound  qf 

Arsenic   i  4*75 

Oxygen   1*5 

and  arsenic  acid  is  a  compound  of 

Arsenic   »  4*75 

Oxygen   2*5 

Now  to  make  these  numbers  accord  with  the  atomic  theory,  we 

might  suppose  that  arsenious  acid  is  a  compound  of  two  atoms 
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arsenic  and  three  atoms  oxygen,  and  arsenic  acid  of  two  atoms 
arsenic  and  five  atoms  oxygen.  But  from  the  constitution  of 
arseniate  of  lead  and  arseniate  of  lime,  both  of  which  are  accurately 
known,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  equivaleot  number  for  the 
weight  of  an  atom  of  arsenic  acid  is  7*25.  As  these  determinations 
do  not  accord  with  the  above  numbers  given  by  Stromeyer,  1  may 
state  here  what  the  composition  of  speiscobalt  ought  to  be  according 
to  his  experiments: — 

Ai^eniuret  of  cobalt  46*92 

Arseniuret  of  iron   6*36 

Persulphuret  of  iron   1*55 

Sulphuret  of  copper   0*20 

Arsenic  ♦ ,  44*35 

99*38 

In  the  course  of  his  experiments  Stromeyer  satisfied  himself  that 
the  best  mode  of  separating  arsenic  from  iron  is  by  a  current  of  suU 
phtireted  hydrogen  gas.  When  the  arsenic  is  acidified^  and  thrown 
down  by  means  of  a  salt  of  lead,  it  carries  along  with  ,it  soiive 
arseniate  of  iron.  He  satisfied  himself^  likewise,  that  cobalt  can- 
not be  freed  from  iron,  either  by  means  of  caustic  ammonia  or  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.  The  best  process  for  separating  these  two 
metals  is  the  addition  of  some  oxalic  acid^  a  method  first  employed 
by  Tupputi.  The  whole  of  the  oxalate  of  cobalt  is  thrown  dowDj 
while  the  oxalate  of  iron  remains  in  solution. 

III.  Register  of  the  Weather  at  New  Malton,  in  Yorkshire, 

Marckj  1817.— Mean  pressure  of  barometer,  29*60;  ttiax.  30*30; 
min.  28-10.  Range,  2*20  in.  Spaces  described  by  the  curve,  8-92 
in.  Number  of  changes,  20. — ^Mean  temperature,  40-50° ;  max. 
58° ;  min.  24°.  Range,  34°.— Amount  of  rain  and  snow,  0-81 
in.  Wet  days,  5.  Prevailing  winds,  S  and  W.  N,  2.  SE,  1. 
S,  7.  SW,  7.  W,  10.  NW,  2.  Var.,  2.  Number  of  brisk 
winds,  5.  Boisterous,  3. — Character  of  the  period :  clear,  dry,  and 
cold. 

jipriL  —  Mean  pressure  of  barometer,  30*2215  max.  30*65; 
n^in.  29*60.  Range,  I '05  inch.  Spaces  described  by  the  curve, 
€•27  in-  Number  of  changes,  19. — Mean  temperature,  44*66^'; 
max.  62°  ;  min.  27.  Range,  35°. — Amount  of  rain  and  snow, 
0*41  inch.  Wet  days,  2.  Prevailing  wind,  N.  N,  14.  NE,  2, 
E,  1.  SE,  1.  S,  I.  SW,  1.  W,  6.  NW,  4.  Van,  I. 
Number  of  brisk  wind?,  3.  Boisterous,  1.— Character  of  the 
period  :  dense,  fair,  and  dry,  with  a  very  low  temperature. 

May. — Mean  pressure  of  barometer,  29*630;  max.  90*34; 
min.  29*15.  Range,  ]*l9  in«  Spaces  described  by  the  curve,  6*14 
in.  Number  of  changes,  13. — Mean  temperature,  48?75°;  max. 
64°;  min.  33°.  Range,  31"^— Amount  of  rain,  1*88  iti.  Wet 
days,  8.    Prevailing  wind,  northerly.    N,  8.   NE,  5,   SE,  Z 
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S,  3.  SW,  6.  W,  2.  Var.,  5.  Number  of  brisk  winds,  5* 
Boisterous,  3« — Character  of  the  period :  cold  aod  changeable, 
with  M  thick 4iDd  cloudy  atmosphere  for  the  most  part. 

Jwe* — Mean  pressure  of  barometer,  2^*634 ;  max.  S(h32 ;  min^ 
Range)  1*47  in.  Spaces  described  by  the  curve,  7*46  in. 
Niimber  of  changes,  15. — Mean  temperature,  59*50? ;  max.  82^; 
min.  42^.  Range,  40°. — ^Amount  of  rain,  exactly  4  in.  Total 
this  year,  9*75  in.  Wet  days,  15.  Winds,  light  and  variable. 
NE,3.  E,3.  SE,3.  S,  5.  SW,  8.  W,3.  NW,  1.  Var.,4. 
Number  of  brisk  winds,  3.   Boisterous,  2. 

From  the  commencement  oi  this  month  to  the  new  moon  (the 
Hth)  the  weather  was  uncommonly  wet,  with  scarcely  an  interval  of 
a  fair  day ;  and,  the  temperature  having  twice  risen  a  little  above 
the  regular  maximum,  was  followed  by  thunder  storms.  On  the 
10th  the  lightning  was  extremely  vivid ;  and  the  thunder,  which 
almost  instantly  folk>wed  it,  was  the  loudest  that  has  been,  heard 
here  for  several  years.  The  wind  during  this  storm  veered  to  ever^ 
point  of  the  compass  in  less  than. an  hour.  From  the  18th  to  the 
IBth  tliere  was  a  regular  increase  of  temperature,  and  a  similar  de- 
crease of  pressure.  On  the  19th  the  thermometer,  from  one  to 
nearly  four,  p.  m«  indicated  80^ ;  and  from  seven  to  eleven  in  the 
evening  the  lightning,  which  at  this  place  was  not  accompanied  vrixh 
thunder  or  rain,  was  vivid  and  incessant. 

The  thermometer  indicated  82%  the  maximum  of  the  period,  on 
the  30th ;  80®  on  the  three  following  days ;  and  79®  on  the  25th. 
In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  we  had  another  thunder  storm,  with  a 
few  flashes  of  vivid  ligluning,  and  the  greatest  fall  of  rain,  for  the 
time  it  continued,  perh^  every  remembered  here,  the  amount,  as 
measured  from  the  gauge  in  abcMit  35  minutes,  being  equal  to  a  full 
inch  and  a  quarter.  The  temperature  and  pressure  again  decreased ; 
and  heavy  showers^  with  distant  thunder  at  intervals,  closed  the 
period. 

New  MaUon^  Jufy  I,  1817.  J •  S. 

IV.  Explosion  in  a  Durham  Coal-pit.* 

It  is  with  feelings  of  the  most  painful  nature  that  we  this  week 
find  it  our  melancholy  duty  to  record!  one  of  those  awful  calamjltita 
under  which  this  part  of  the  country  has  so  severely  suffered,  but 
from  which  we  had  fondly  hoped  that  the  discoveries  of  science  had 
nearly  relieved  us.  On  Monday  last,  the  30th  ult.  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  carbureted  hydrogen  gas  in  the  Royr 
Pit,  at  Harratoa  Colliery,  on  the  River  Wear,  unfortunately 
ignited,  when,  our  readers  will  learn  with  regret,  that  no  fewej^ 
than  38  men  and  boys  lost  their  lives  from  the  violence  of  the 
l>last   It  is  described  to  us  as  one  of  the  most  violent  explosiona 

•  Qppied  from  the  Newcastle  Chronicle  of  July  5. 
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which  has  happened  for  years ;  corves,  tramsy  and  several  utensils 
used  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  being  blown  into  the  air,  together 
with  the  bodies  of  two  of  the  unfortunate  workmen,  one  with  the 
head  off,  and  the  other  cut  in  two  in  the  middle.    There  were  41 
workmen  down  the  pit  at  the  time  of  the  explosion ;  38  of  these 
have  perished,  as  we  have  stated ;  the  remaining  three  are  expected 
to  recover.   All  the  sufferers,  except  one  from  Fatfield,  belonged 
to  New  Painshaw,  and  were  buried  there  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 
Amongst  them  were  ten  belonging  to  one  family,  viz.  the  grand- 
father, his  two  sons,  and  seven  grand-sons.    On  Tuesday  a  Coro-^ 
ner's  Inquest  was  held  upoh  the  bodies,  when,  after  a  patient  inves- 
tigation, the  Jury  returned  a  verdict,  "  that  the  deceased  had  got 
their  deaths  by  an  explosion  of  fire-damp,  occasioned  by  the  usin^ 
of  candles  instead  of  the  safety  lamps,  contrary  to  orders  given.''-* 
Upon  so  delicate  a  subject  as  the  origin  of  this  melancholy  accident, 
we  feel  ourselves  unwilling  to  say  much ;  but  as  some  notice  of  it 
may  be  expected  by  our  readers,  we  shall  merely  state  that  we  un- 
derstand, from  the  best  authority,  it  appeared  to  the  Jury  that  the 
part  of  the  pit  in  wl>ich  some  of  these  men  had  been  set  to  work 
that  day  was  not  clear  of  fire-damp.    This  circumstance  was  parti- 
cularly impressed  upon  them,  and  they  were  expressly  ordered  to 
use  their  safety  lamps ;  and  to  show  to  them  more  clearly  the  neces- 
sity of  using  them,  one  of  the  overmen  went  with  a  lamp  a  little  in 
advance  of  where  they  were  to  work,  to  prove  to  them  that  some 
portion  of  fire-damp  was  in  their  neighbourhood.    One  man,  how-^ 
ever,  was  found  who  would  not  attend  to  these  directions,  but  used 
a  lighted  candle,  for  the  workmen  prefer  a  candle  to  the  safety 
lamps,  on  account  of  its  giving  a  greater  light.    When  perceived 
by  the  overman,  he  was  instantly  ordered  to  extinguish  his  candle 
and  light  his  lamp,  which  he  did.   A  short  time  after  he  was  found 
by  the  overman  again  using  his  candle ;  for  this  he  was  most  severely 
reprimanded,  and  ordered  to  light  his  lamp.   This  he  did,  but  the 
overman  had  not  long  left  him  when  the  explosion  took  place  in 
that  part  tif  the  pit  where  this  man  was  working ;  he  was  one  of  the 
suflerers,  and  it  is  therefore  only  conjecture  that  he  ^ad  again  re- 
verted to  the  use  of  his  candle. 

But  the  painful  narrative  does  not  close  here :  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  some  of  the  workmen  went  into  the  Nova  Scotia  Pit  ol 
the  same  colliery,  to  repair  some  part  of  the  pit  which  had  been 
injured  by  the  explosion  in  the  Row  Pit  on  Monday ;  and  not  re- 
turning in  time,  another  party  of  the  men  went  down  to  seek  them, 
but  were  obliged  to  return  without  effecting  their  object,  being  un- 
able to  proceed,  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  choke-damp 
which  had  entered  the  workings,  supposed  from  the  Row  Pit,  sub- 
sequent to  the  explosion.  The  eight  workmen  who  had  first  gone 
down  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  be  left  to  their  fate.  Their  bodies 
were  got  out  late  on  Thursday  evening;  sue  of  them  were  quite 
dead ;  two  were  still  alive^  but  there  were  little  hppes  of  recovery. 
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V.  Explosion  on  Boafd  a  Coal  Vessel.^ 

On  Friday  night,  July  4,  as  the  master  of  a  Scotch  sloop  lying 
in  the  Tyne,  and  just  laded  with  coals,  was  going  to  bed,  his  candle 
unfortunately  ignited  a  quantity  of  gas  which  had  collected  in  the 
state  room,  and  produced  a  slight  explosion,  by  which  his  face  and 
hands  were  much  burnt,  and  the  curtains  of  his  bed  set  on  fire,  but 
they  were  soon  extinguished ;  another  person  was  also,  we  under- 
stand, much  burned.  What  renders  this  circumstance  the  more 
jt\xx\OM%  is^  the  coals  were  by  no  means  fresh  from  the  pit. 

VI.  Coal  in  Russia, 

An  attempt  to  raise  coal  is  now  about  to  be  made  in  Russia,  under 
the  immediate  patronage  of  the  Emperor.  The  spot  fixed  upon  for 
this  purpose  is  m  the  vicinity  of  Tula,  celebrated  for  its  extensive 
iron-works.  Tula  is  the  capital  of  the  government  of  that  name, 
distant  from  Moscow  115  miles,  and  situated  on  the  river  Upha,  in 
long.  37®  24'  E.  and  lat.  54°  W  N.  All  the  measures  were  con- 
certed in  London  with  his  Excellency  Count  Lieven,  the  Russian 
Ambassador ;  and  on  June  20  Mr.  Longmire,  of  Whitehaven,  came 
to  London,  with  an  assistant  draughtsman,  and  four  pitmen,  be- 
longing to  Whitehaven,  and  two  borers,  previously  engaged  at 
Newcastle.  They  sailed  from  Gravesend,  for  St.  Petersburgh,  on 
July  1 — all  their  equipments  for  the  voyage  being  on  the  most 
liberal  scale.  They  are  to  winter  ,  at  Moscow,  excepting  a  few 
occasional  visits  to  Tula,  as  the  season  may  allow,  and  to  commence 
operations  as  early  after  that  as  the  climate  will  permit. 

yiL  Query  respecting  the  Matter  concreted  at  the  Bottom 
of  Coppers. 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 

SIR, 

As  I  have  observed  with  pleasure  that  your  Annals  of  Philosophy 
is  open  to  inquiries,  however  apparently  trivial,  if  at  all  connected 
with  science,  allow  me  to  request  the  favour  of  you,  or  any  of  your 
scientific  readers,  to  say  by  what  process  can  the  concreted  matter 
usually  formed,  in  the  course  of  time,  at  the  bottom  of  coppers  iu 
general  domestic  use,  and  known  by  the  nahae  of  fer^  or  fury  be 
dissolved,  so  as  to  leave  the  metal  clear  and  open  for  the  common 
methods  of  polishing  and  cleaning. 

With  much  respect,  yours, 

July  24,  1817.    .  A  CONSTANT  RiSADEB. 

VIU.  Experiment  of  Lampadius. 

I  am  indebted  to  M.  Von  Mons  for  an  account  of  the  following 
experiment  of  Lampadius,  which  he  says  is  a  decomposition  of 


•  From  the  Newcastle  ChroDicle  of  July  12, 
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muriatic  acid.  Not  being  master  of  the  particular  views  and 
opinions  of  Von  Mons  and  M.  Lampadins^  I  do  not  pretend  to 
understand  the  drift  of  the  experiment ;  but  I  think  it  right  to  give 
It  to  my  readers  as  I  received  it 

Into  a  forged  iron  tube  he  puts  a  mixture  of  two  ounces  of  iron 
filings  and  one  ounce  of  calcined  charcoal.  To  the  tube  is  adapted 
a  Hessian  retort  containing  a  mixture  of  one  ounce  of  fused  commoa 
salt  and  two  ounces  of  calcined  sulphate  of  iron.  The  tube  is  con* 
nected  with  a  pneumatic  trough.  He  heats  in  the  first  place  the 
tube  to  incandescence :  then  he  raises  the  retort  to  a  white  heat. 
The  products  are  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  carbureted 
hydrogen.  The  gases  are  extricated  with  such  violence  that  they 
resemble  an  explosion. 

IX.  Note  respecting  the  Sugar  of  the  Acer  Pseudaplatanus. 
By  W.  A.  Cadell,  F.R.S.  , 

At  Carronparlc,  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  on  March  7  and  8, 
1816,  incisions  were  made  through  the  liark  of  a  great  maple  tree^ 
the  acer  pseudoplatanus  of  Linneeus,  in  Scotland  called  the  plane* 
The  tree  was  alx)ut  42  years  old.  The  incisions  were  made  in  the 
hark  of  the  trunk,  five  feet  from  the  ground.  The  sap  was  quite 
transparent  and  colourless,  and  flowed  freely,  so  as  to  fill  in-two  or 
three  hours  a  bottle  capable  of  containing  a  pound  of  water.  At 
night,  the  weather  being  cold,  the  sap  froze,  and  hung  from  the 
bark  in  icicles.  Three  bottles  and  a  half  were  collected,  weighing 
in  all  3  lb.  4  oz.  Some  days  after  this  the  flow  of  the  sap  from  the 
incisions  ceased  entirely.  In  a  few  weeks  after  the  tree  was  cut 
down. 

The  sap  was  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  a  fire,  and  gave  214  grains 
of  sugar,  in  colour  resembling  raw  sugar ;  in  taste  sweety  with  a 
peculiar  flavour.  After  being  kept  15  months,  this  sugar  waa 
slightly  moist  on  the  surface. 

The  quantity  of  sap  employed  in  the  evaporation  was  24960  gr* 
(3  lb.  4oz.)  I  the  quantity  of  sugar  obtained  from  it  was  214  gr. 
therefore  in  smaller  numbers  1 16  parts  of  sap  yielded  by  evapora-^ 
tion  one  part  of  sugar. 
J^llf  25,  1817.  W.  A.  Cadell. 

X.  Min&akg}/  and  Geology. 
Parti,  of  a  most  extensive  collection  of  minerals,  consisting  of 
numerous  instructive  duplicates  collected  during  the  last  two  years 
on  the  Continent,  for  the  express  purpose  of  advancing  these 
sciences  in  this  kingdom,  by  Professor  H.,  a  disciple  of  Werner's 
(in  the  suite  of  the  Emperor)  who  has  consifrned  them  to  be  sold  at 
25.  6d.,  and  55.  each  ;  several  hundred  will  be  exposed  to  view 
at  once,  to  obviate  the  troublie  of  opening  drawers,  and  those  of  one 
price  will  remain  separate  from  those  of  another.  By  Mr.  Mawe» 
rio.  149,  Strand.  Persons  desirous  to  add  to  their  collections  have^ 
therefore,  an  opportunity  of  obtaitiin^  thes^  rare  substi^nces  at  a, 
very  moderate  ei^pense. 
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XI.  Correction  of  a  Mistake  in  the  Epitome  of  Mr.  Solly* s  Paper 
given  in  the  Account  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Geological  Society 
m  the  last  Number  of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy.  By  S.  Solly,, 
Esq. 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 

SIR, 

In  transcribing. your  extract  from  the  transactions  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Society,  an  error  has  occurred,  which  I  hope  the  following 
statement  will  enable  you  to  correct. 

The  short  account  of  Finbo,  which  I  drew  up  by  desire  of  M. 
Suedenstiema,  does  not  (as  stated  in  your  last  number)  assert  that 
the  granitie  containing  the  pyrophysalite,  gadolinite,  yttrotantalite, 
yttrocerite,  thoride,  &c.  &c.  is  situated  in  one  of  the  ridges  of 

.granite  gravel  or  sand  oasen,  but  that  it  is  surrounded  by  the  usual 
varieties  of  the  gneis,  which  I  do  not  consider  as  a  stratified  rock. 
When  the  mica  is  very  abundant,  it  generally  runs  in  a  particular 
direction;  but  this  appearance  of  stratification  is  continually  inter- 
rupted by  a  granitic  structure  rising  through  the  gneis,  and  crossing 
it  in  every  direction.  For  a  long  time  I  considered  the  mica  as  indi- 
cating a  dip  of  the  gneis,  as  it  very  frequently  rises  towards  the  S.E. 
I  expected  to  meet  with  older  and  lower  strata  in  that  direction ; 
but  these  distinctions  seem  scarcely  admissible  among  the  Crags  of 
Scandinavia.  The  headland  in  which  Finbo  is  situated  terminates 
one  of  the  southern  ramifications  of  the  granitic  ridge  which  sepa- 
rates the  basin  of  Lake  Silgiar  from  that  of  Lake  Runn.  Hht 
former  is  replete  with  stratified  masses,  to  which  the  denominations 
of  floetz  or  of  transition  may  be  optionally  applied.  Felspar,  sili- 
ceous porphyry  resting  upon  sand-stone,  extend  along  the  northern 
side.  Calcareous  and  argillaceous  strata  predominate  along  the 
eastern  and  southern  boundaries.  The  basin  of  Kunn  contains  mere 
loose  sand,  clay,  and  gravel.  A  ridge  of  the  latter  extending  from 
Lake  Mcelar  to  Lake  Runn,  across  which  there  are  traces  of  it  upoa 
a  chain  of  islands,  induced  me  to  mention  the  sand  oasen,  which 
I  consider  as  bearing  evidence  of  tremendous  currents  whirled  across 
Scandinavia  from  N.  to  S.,  leaving  behind  them  merely  substances 
of  the  hardefit  nature,  the  immense  size  of  some  of  the  blocks  scat- 
tered over  them,  particularly  at  the  southern  termination  of  Lake- 
Runn,  also  at  Afwesta,  &c.  The  manner  in  which  similar  frag- 
ments of  inferior  size  extend  over  the  south  of  Sweden,  and  are 
formed  again  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Baltic,  reaching  far  in- 
land, and  piled  up  over  chalk,  sand,  clay,  vegetable  mould,  and 
proiitrate  foresu,  seem  connected  with  various  phenomena  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  The  supposition  that  the  northern  regions  of  the 
globe  have  been  swept  by  currents  which  have  subsided  a?  they  have 
receded  from  the  pole,  serves  to  explain  the  prevalence  of  siliceous 
detritus  along  the  Baltic,  and  of  calcareous,  marly,  and  bitu- 

.  minous  deposites,  around  the  Mediterranean. 
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Astronomkalf  Magnetical,  and  Meteorological  Observations. 
By  Col.  Beaufoy,  F.R.S. 

Bushey  Heathy  near  Stanmore. 
Latitade      S7'  48''  North.   Longitude  west  in  time  1'  20*7". 


Astronomical  Observations. 

Emersion  of  Jupiter's  first  satellite,  10^  IT  00"  mean  time  at  Busbey* 

10  1  2  21   mean  time  at  Greenwich. 
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July  1. — ^The  needles  vibrated  21*00^  between  the  notop  and 
evening  observation. 

July  27. — ^The  needles  at  the  morning  cbservation  vibrated 
12'       which  was  followed  by  thunder  and  rain. 
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WSW 
NW  by  W 
NW 
W 

SW  by  W 
W  by  S 
WbyS 

W 
WbyS 
W  by  N 
W  by  N 
WNW 
W 
W 
WSW 
SE 
Var. 
SW  by  W 
SW 
SW 
WSW 
NWbyN 
N 
Calm 
SSW 
W 
WSW 
SW  by  W 
Var. 
WbyS 
WSW 
SW 
NNE 
NNW 
NWbyN 
NWbyN 
NW 
WNW 
WSW 
NNW 
NW 
NW 


Velocity. 


Feet. 
14*657 

40*410 

10*963 

14*865 

10-628 

17-569 

15*268 

13*619 

7*027 

7*034 
16*477 

5*164 
17*548 

9-511 
13*033, 
19*800 
i4*133 
15*691 


Weather, 


Six'si 


Hazy 

Rain 

Drizzle 

Showery 

Cloudy 

Verv  fine 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Showery 

Showery 

Fine 

Showery 

Cloudy 

Showery 

Showery 

Fine 

Showery 

Fine 

Fine 

Fine 

Fine 

Fine 

Cloudy 

Fine 

Sultry 

Sultry 

Very  fine 

Cloudy 

Showery 

Showery 

Cloudy 

Showery 

Showery 

Cloudy 

Very  fine 

Fine 

Cloudy 

Showery 

Cloudy 

Showery 

Showery 

Fine 

Showery 

Showery 

Fine 

Cloudy 

Fine 

Cloudy 

Fine 

Cloudy 

Fine 

Fine 

Fine 


62 
59 

[55 

66 

i„ 

68 

i» 

63 
I  54 
63 

}" 

6T 

67 
1 50 

6T 
I  53 

70 
1 55 

75 
1 56 

67 
1 56 

66 

66 

}» 

63 
}52 
63 

}« 

62  . 
\  49 
61 

65 
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Meteorological  Table  imtinued. 


Mootik 

Time. 

Barom. 

Thcr. 

Hyg. 

Wind. 

Velocity. 

Weather. 

Six's. 

July 

Inches. 

Feet 

49« 

Morn... . 

29-500 

580 

55° 

NW 

Fine 

19  j 

Noon .... 

29-500 

63 

50 

WNW 

12*124 

Fine 

66 

i 

Even .... 

29-500 

61 

50 

WNW 

Very  fine 

f 

Morn.... 

29-545 

60 

50 

WNW 

Fine 

Noon,. . . 

29*640 

64 

47 

W 

14*500 

Cloudy 

66 

Even  .... 

29-540 

67 

65, 

sw 

Rain 

|54 

c 

Morn.... 

29-408 

58 

79 

SW  by  8 

25*654 

Showery 

Noon... . 

29*433 

65 

58 

SW  by  8 

Cloudy 

67 

Even .... 

29-990 

64 

56 

SW  by  8 

Cloudy 

f 

Morn .... 

29-3S5 

58 

88 

SW  by  S 

83*917 

Showery 

J 

Noon... . 

29-355 

66 

63 

8SW 

Fine 

67 

Even .... 

29-382 

61 

67 

S8W 

Showery 

\56 
3 

Morn .... 

29-460 

60 

64 

WNW 

7*707 

Cloudy 

Noon .... 

29-500 

64 

63 

Var. 

Fine 

66 

Even  •  • • • 

29-530 

58 

66 

NW 

Sh.  &  Tb. 

l54 
J 

Morn.... 

29*600 

61 

60 

SW 

9*588 

Very  fine 

Noon.  • . . 

29  603 

65 

60 

S8W 

Cloudy 

68 

Even .... 

29-603 

60 

50 

SW  by  W 

Fine 

Us 

/ 

Morn. . . . 

29-567 

61 

ao 

S8W 

17*373 

Cloudy 

95< 

Noon. ... 

29-563 

68 

68 

.  SW  by  S 

Fine 

70 

Even .... 

29*563 

63 

67 

WSW 

Fine 

l65 
i 

Morn... . 

29*467 

60 

74 

ssw 

19*796 

Showery 

S6< 

Noon... . 

29*256 

61 

60 

SW  byS 

Showery 

65 

Even  .... 

29*253 

57 

80 

Sby  W 

Showery 

Ul 

Morn .... 

29-215 

68 

64 

WSW 

22*210 

Cloudy 

t7< 

Noon.... 

29*183 

65 

65 

SW 

Showery 

64 

Even .... 

29*223 

69 

52 

w 

Fine 

Us 

3 

Mom.  • .  • 

29*400 

58 

68 

w 

24*698 

Showery 

S8< 

Noon. . . . 

29*410 

65 

47 

w 

Fine 

66 

Even .... 

29-472 

59 

58 

Wby  S 

Fine 

}« 

Morn. . . . 

29-577 

59 

60 

WbyS 

17*617 

Fine 

Noon... . 

29*555 

63 

54 

SSW 

Cloudy 

66 

Even .... 

29-462 

69 

60 

SSW 

Showery 

}56 

Morn .... 

29-353 

59 

69 

w 

12*726 

Fine 

Noon. . . . 

29-350 

65 

47 

WSW 

Fine 

67 

Even .... 

29*328 

61 

63 

W  by  8 

Showecy 

}» 

Morn.... 

29-306 

57 

61 

WSW 

Fine 

"{ 

Noon... . 

29-295 

63 

50 

w 

16*217 

Showery 

64 

Even  •  • • • 

29*284 

56 

64 

Wby  N 

Showery 
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Wind. 

rtb  Mo. 

July  6 

s  w 

7 

s  w 

S 

s  w 

9 

s  w 

10 

11 

s 

N  W 

13 

S  W 

U 

N  W 

IS 

8  W 

\6 

N  W 

17 

N  W 

18 

N  W 

19 

N  W 

20 

S 

21 

s  w 

22 

s  w 

23 

s  w 

24 

s  w 

25 

S  £ 

26 

s 

27 

w 

28 

w 

29 

w 

30 

w 

31 

s  w 

«th  Mo. 

Aug.  1 

s  w 

2 

s  w 

3 

w 

4 

s  w 

BAHOaOPTEK. 

Max.  Min.  Med. 


29-59 
29*67 
29-73 
2973 


29-68 
29-73 

29-7» 
29*78 
29*68 
29-73 
29*88 
29'88 
29*60  29 
2954 
2977 
2977 
29*85 

2990 
29-9029 
29-85 

29-  85 

30-  00 
3000 
2995 
2<^-80 
29'85 
30-00 
29*75 
29-75 
2975 


29' 
29-92 
29' 
30 


29^629670 
29-695 
29-805 
740 
29370 
29-300 

29-750 


29*66  ^ 
29  73^_ 
29-60  297 


14 
29-06 
29*54 
2973 
29 

29*85 
81 
29-70 
2975 
29-85 
29-95 
29  80 
29- 
2960 
29'! 
29*69 
29-67 
29-67 


9229-i 


75 
29-65 
75j29-65  29 
0029-67 


29-635 
29700 


77  29-8 IC 
29*875 
29-855 

29-800 
29*925 
29975 
29-875 
700 
29725 
875 
29*720 
29*710 
29*710 


60  29-' 


75  29-J 


29-835 
29*785 
700 
29*835 


30-0()  29-06l29'743  76  41 


Thermometer. 
Max.  Min.  Med. 


70 
71 

75 
76 
73 
68 
71 
70 
70 
69 
71 
67 
69 
72 
7« 
70 
70 
71 
72 
66 
66 
68 
70 
71 
71 

69 

68 

68 


45 
46 

47 

48 
55 
48 
50 
52 
49 
49 
52 
46 
42 
54 
56 
52 
50 
45 
50 
47 
47 
48 
50 
48 
44 

41 
54 
46 

50 


57-  5 

58-  5 

610 
62'0 
640 
580 

60-  5 

61-  0 

59-  5 

59-  0 
61-5 
56-5 

55-  5 

63-  0 

64-  5 
61-0 

60-  0 
58-0 

61-  0 

56-  5 

56-  5 

58-  0 
60-0 

59-  5 
57*5 

550 

57-  0 
59-0 


59-32 


Hygr.  at 
9  a.m 


48 
45 

44 

46 

55 
43 
49 
65 
46 
46 
48 
44 
41 
61 
63 
40 
52 
46 
40 
50 
40 
39 
45 
45 
45 

49 
50 
54 

53 


48 


Rain. 


13 
72 
18 

15 


20 
13 
10 
14 
5 


1-95 


The  observations  in  eacli  line  of  the  table  apply  to  a  period  of  twenty-foiv 
bouri,  beg-oDiitg  at  9  A.  M.  on  the  day  indicated  in  the  first  column.  A  daili 
^CBoteSj  thAt  the  result  is  included  in  the  next  following  observation. 
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REMARKS, 

Seventh  Month. — G.  Some  rain,  a.m. :  windy:  twilight  orange 
coloured.  7-  Cumtdostratus :  fair.  8,  9.  Fair :  cloudy :  red  sun- 
set. 1 0.  Cloudy :  calm  :  a  light  shower^  1 1 .  Cloudy  :  a  light 
shower>  a.m.  12.  Cbudy:  a  light  shower  early:  fair  day« 
13.  Large  Cirri:  fine,  a.  m. :  Cirrocumulus :  Cirrostratus :  windy  s 
cloudy :  shower,  evening.  14.  Cloudy  morning,  followed  by 
several  slight  showers.  15.  Rain  in  the  night,  and  a  wet  morning: 
much  Cirrostratus,  with  a  pretty  calm  air :  afterwards  the  Nimbus 
prevailed,  with  sudden  showers ;  and  it  was  stormy  at  nighL 
16.  Cloudy:  calmer:  fair.  17.  Cloudy:  Cirrocumulus:  Cirro- 
.  stratus:  fair  day :  rain  in  the  night  after.  18,  19.  Cloudy:  windy: 
fair:  a  ruby-coloured  twilight,  the  clouds  rapidly  dispersing  at  the 
time.  20.  Cirrostratus^  alternating  with  Cinocumulus:  then 
Cumulostraius  and  rain  in  the  evening.  21.  Cloudy,  windy,  a.  m.: 
a  fine  display  of  Cirrostratus  in.  elevated  beds,  passing  to  Cirro-^ 
cumulus. 

Eighth  Month. — 1.  Chiefly  showery  for  the  last  ten  days,  with 
thunder  three  times. 

RESULTS. 

The  wind  uniformly  westerly,  a  single  observation  excepted,  which 
was  of  short  continuance. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height   30*00  inches 

Least  29-06 

Mean  of  the  period  ....  29*743 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height  7^^ 

Least  41 

Mean  of  the  period  ....  59*32 

Mean  of  the  hygrometer,  48°.  Rain,  1*95  in. 

The  period  was  throughout  changeable,  cloudy,  and  windy,  the 
barometer  fluctuating  (save  in  one  depression)  between  the  limits  of 
29'.'>  and  30  inches. 

Tottenham,  L.  HOWARD. 

Eighth  Month,  23,  181 7.  • 

P.S.  The  following  observation  was  communicated  to  me  by  my 
friend  Thomas  Forster,  at  Tunbridge  Wells : — 

July  30,  I8I7.-- 11**  30™,  p.m.  A  fine  coloured  ptrraselene, 
about  23^  £N£  of  the  moon.  It  lasted  about  three  minutes;  and 
then  there  broke  out  from  it  a  tapering  or  conical  band  in  the  direc- 
tion from  the  moon,  i.  e.  ENE ;  and  in  a  minute  more  the  whole 
disappeared  Features  of  Cirrostratus  were  discernible  at  the  edge 
of  the  thin  cloud  in  which  it  was  seen. 
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Article  I. 

ji  Description  of  the  Laurus  Cinnamofnum.  By  Henry  Marshall^ 
Esq*  Staff  Surgeoo  to  the  Forces  in  Ceylon.  Ckimmunicated  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  G.C.B.  P.R.S. 

(Read  at  the  Royal  Society^  in  March,  131 7.) 

The  laurus  cinnamomum  belongs  to  class  Enneandria,  order 
Monogynia,  of  the  Linneean  arrangeihent  of  plants ;  specific  cha- 
racter, foliis  trinervis,  ovato-oblongis,  nervis  versus  apicem  f^va- 
nescentibus.^' 

Roots  branchy  and  ligneous.  The  bark  of  the  roots  has  the  pun<^ 
gent  smell  of  camphor,  with  the  delicious  odour  of  cinnamon; 
yields  camphor  by  distillation ;  wood  light,  fibrous,  and  inodorous*  . 

The  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  from  20  to  30  feet.  Trunk  from 
12  to  18  inches  diameter;  irregular,  knotty,  covered  externally  with 
an  ash- coloured,  thick,  rough,  scabrous  bark ;  inner  bark  reddish* 
The  bark  of  the  young  shoots  is  often  beautifully  speckled  with  dark 
green  and  light  orange  colours. 

Branches  numerous,  strong,  horizontal,  and  declining.  Branch- 
lets  cross-armed. 

Leaves  oblong,  from  six  to  nine  inches  long,  and  from  two  to 
three  broad;  both  ends  sub-acute;  entire,  fiat,  three-nerved,  lateral 
nerves  vanishing  as  they  approach  the  point;  smooth;  superior  sur- 
&ce  dark  green,  shining;  inferior,  green;  grow  in  pairs,  opposite, 
crossed. 

Petiole  half  cylindrical,  slightly  channelled  above,  about  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  long;  has  Uie  odour  and  taste  of  cinnamon. 
Vol.  X.      IV.  Q  T 
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Peduncles  many-flowered,  long,  lateral,  and  terminal;  flowers 
hermaphrodite,  white ;  calyx  none ;  corolla  six^cleft  $  stamens  nine. 

The  fruit  is  an  oval  berry,  larger  than  a  black  currant;  adhere* 
to  the  receptacle,  like  the  acorn ;  the  receptacle  is  thick,  green, 
and  hexangular;  when  ripe,  the  skin  ia  bluish-brown,  thickly 
scattered  with  white  spots ;  under  the  skin  is  a  greenish  pulp, 
slightly  acrid,  has  a  terebinthine  odour,  and  tastes  in  some  degree 
like  the  berries  of  the  juniper.  This  pulp  covers  a  thin,  tough 
shell,  which  contains  an  oily,  soft,  pale,  rose-coloured^  inodorous 
kernel.   The  tree  emits  no  smell. 

The  young  leaves  have  io  general  a  scavlett  or  light-liver  colour, 
with  yellow  veins;  as  they  acquire  maturity  they  become  olive,  then 
green,  and  before  they  fall  olive-^vellow :  mature  leaves,  when 
bruised,  have  a  strong  aromatic  odour,  and  the  biting  sharp  taste 
of  cloves. 

Crows  and  wood-pigeons  devour  the  berries  with  great  avidity : 
the  productive  qualtty  of  the  seeds  remain  undestroyed ;  and  by 
this  means  the  plant  is  disseminated  to  a  great  extent  of  country, 
and  is  found  even  in  the  thickest  and  most  impassable  jungles. 

Bufialoes,  goats,  deer,  and  horses,  eat  the  leaves  with  great 
eagerness. 

The  flowers  appear  in  January  and  February;  and  the  seeds  ripen 
ip  Jane^  July,  and  August.  The  odour  of  the  flbwen  ie  ta  people 
in  general  disagreeable;  to  many  k  is^  like  the  scent  exhakd  from 
newly  sawn  bones;  to* others,  with  St.  Pierre,  the  floweraof  the 
cinnamon- tree  smell  like  human  excrement." 

The  prepared  bark  of  this  tree  is  the  highly  esteemed  spice  cin« 
namon,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  useful,  certainly  the  most  gene- 
rally gratefl«^,  of  all  the  aromatics. 

Tkunberg,  who  visited  Ceylon  in  177^9  <nf>d  who  has  given  w 
foller  account  of  the  cinnamon*tree,  and  of  the  preparation  of 
cinnamon,  than  had  been  published  before  his  time,  appears  to^ 
bavie  obtained  bis  information  respecting  the  tree  chiefly  from  Bur- 
maty  and  the  chaliahs,  or  cinnamon^-peeters.  He  has  enumerated 
a  number  of  sorts  of  kuriis  cinnamomum.  His  distinctions  are  not 
founded  either  on  9ft  external  or  internal  variation  of  the  plant, 
bot  on  a  real  or  supposed  difference  of  the- taste,  flavour,  &c.  of  af 

{^reparation  of  its  bark.  Plis  first  five  sorts  are  the  produce  of  the 
aaru»  cinnamomum,  and  have  obtained  from  the  chaliahs  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  denominations :  rasse  kurunda,  nai  kurundu, 
capura  kurundu,  cahatte  kurundu,  and  sevel  kurundo;  fronri'tlie 
Cingalese  adjectives,  rassi  (sweet),  nai  (acrid  or  snaktf),  <^uru' 
(camphoric),  cahatte  (astringent)',  sevel  (mucilaginoas).  These 
distinctions  are  arbitrary  and  comparative,  imaginary,  and  ilt-de^ 
fined. 

Two  peelers  barely  ever  agree  in  giving  the  same  denomination  f  o- 
a  similar  piece  of  cinnamon.  The  diversities  of  the  qpality  of  cin« 
namon  do  not  appear  to  arise  from  any  varieties  of  the  plant,  but 
from  care  and  skill  in  its  preparatioffi  the  ml  and  exposure  ol  the 
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coontxy^  the  agei  and  health  of  the  plant.  Thfe  dfinaincin^ifee  ia 
rarely  foUnd  except  on  tfa^  south  and  west  aspect  of  the  iMand.  It 
is  ehiefly  procured  between  Negombo  and  Matura :  beyond  th^e 
limits  the  bark  ia  never  of  a  good  quality ;  it  has  little  taste,  and  'h 
greatly  deficient  of  the  spicy  aromatic  flavour  of  cinnamon.  Even 
between  these  limits  the  cinnamon  is  not  of  the  same  quality:  ex- 
posure, soil;  shade,  knd  other  circumstances,  have  powerful  efiketl 
in  producing  a  corresponding  variety  of  the  excellencesf  and  defects 
of  tlie  produce  of  the  tree. 

The  dawul  kurandu  of  this  Cingalese  is  divided  by  Tbunberg  into 
two  species,*  and  form  his  sixth  ikdd  seventh  sort^.  His  eighth^ 
ninth,  and -tenth  sorts,  do  not  behyngto  the  laurel  genus. 

The  dawul  kurundu,  nika  dawula,  and  nika  kurundu.  Of  the 
Cingalese  {lattrus  easia^  Linn.)  abounds  in  many  parts  of  Ceylon. 

The  trunJc  of  tbe  dawul  kttrimdu  is  hranchy  and  trooked,  leaves 
orato-kinceolated,  entire,  from  four  to  six  itldhcs  1ong>  and  from 
one  to  two  inches  broad :  thrte  nerved  {  the  lateral  nerves  terfninate 
before  they  reach  the  point  of  the  leaf,  and  join  tbe  middle  one^ 
above  the  petiole  smooth,  alternate;  uppei^  Wface  dusky^pfr^n'; 


flowers  inodorous,  whitish,  vertieiltaied,  sessile;  ealyx  comn'ion'; 
four-leaved ;  leaves  roundish,  concave )  eontains  five  distinct 
flowers  with  short  peduncles ;  corolla  Mx^ptftulted^  ovato-concave, 
nearly  equal ;  filaments  nine,  shorter  than  the  eorolh ;  stile  short  t 
•tigma  obtuse ;  berry  black,  round,  and  about  the  size  of  a  Itff^e 
currant.  Under  the  skin  of  tbe  berry  is  a  bitterish  pulpy  Vl^hteb 
separates  easily  from  a  thin,  fragile,  membranous  pellicley  that  dOlf« 
tains  an  excessively  bitter  kernel,  one  seeded.  '  ^ 

The  bark  of  the  root  is  extremely  Intter ;  the  leates,  and  the*  batk 
of  the  trunks  and  branches,  are  bitter,  and  have  in  a  very  slight 
degree  the  taste  and  odour  of  myrrh. 

This  is  the  eannella  de  mattoof  the  Portuguese,  the  Wilde  ec(tied 
of  the  Dutchi,  and  tbe  laurus  m^rrba  of  Loureiro. 

Dawul  kurundu  in  the  Cingalese  language  meatis  drum  clntia- 
non ;  and  authors  have  assorted  tliat  drums  a»d  tubs  were  made  ef 
the  wood  of  this  tree.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  that  any  use  is 
made  of  the  dawul  kurundu  in  CeyloOi  either  in  medicine,  or  for 
economical  purposes. 

The  karowa,  o^  karua,  of  the  Malabar  coast,  hai  in  several 
botanical  works  been  classed  as  a  synonyme  with  the  dawul  kuruttdi/. 
It  has  been  so  classed  in  Wildenow's  edition  of  the  Gerlera  Plan^^ 
tarum.  Whether  we  contemplate  the  ample  description  of  the 
karuwa  by  Governor  Van  Rheede,  or  examine  the  quality  of  its  pre- 
pared bark,  no  specific  dlfftrtnce  can  be  discovered  between  ibh 
cinnamon*tree  of  Ceylon  and  the  karuwa  of  the  Tamools. 
The  similarity  of  tbe  appeHatk>ns  by  the  people  of  Ceylon  and 

•  TM*  dtthfdnlMhas  copietf  Mm  Barmdrt,  Who,  from  t#o  lytOPytDbiii  aj^pH* 
Meat the  laattr  plant,  aiade  twe  tortv  or  tarUtlet  of  it. 
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the  Malabar  coast  strongly  support  this  opinion.  The  Tamool  name 
for  cinnamon  is  karua  puttay,  or  bark  of  the  karuwa ;  the  Cingalese 
term  is  kurundu  potto,  the  bark  of  the  kurundu,  or  kurundu  gaha : 
one  of  these  terms  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  other,  although 
it  be  not  evident  which  of  them  is  the  original. 
.  The  prepared  bark  of  the  karuwa  is,  according  to  good  authority, 
inferior  to  the  best  Ceylon  cinnamon.  It  is,  however,  allowed  to 
be  superior  to  the  produce  of  the  cinnamon-tree  which  is  found  in 
the  northern  and  eastern  part  of  the  island. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  dawul  kurundu  obtahied  the 
appellation  of  laurus  casia  by  Linnaeus,  and  had  qualities  attributed 
to  its  bark  which  it  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  possess.  Linnaeus 
appears  to  have  been  misled  by  the  works  of  former  botanists. 
Paulus  Hermanus  was  physician  to  the  Dutch  settlements  in  Ceylon, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  v^ho  described  the  plants  of  the  island. 
Many  of  his  descriptions  are  inaccurate  and  defective.  Burman 
cQpied  his  inadequate  description  of  the  cinnamon*tree,  but  little 
lopproved,  into  his  Thesaurus  Zeylanicus;  from  wliich  Linnseus 
^traosferred  it  into  his  Flora  Zeylanica. 

The  following  circumstance  may  have  very  materially  contributed 
to  the  misconception  of  liinnaeus. 

.  In  Burman's  Works,  Plate  XXVII.  is  delineated  a  figure  of  the 
kurps  cionamomum ;  and  another  drawing  of  the  same  plant, 
differing  in  no  essential  cirdumstance,  is  given  in  Plate  XXVIIL, 
-but  which  Burman  has  by  mistake  asserted  to  be  the  dawul  kurundu. 
liuj^man  observes  that  Herman's  description  of  this  plant  is  obscure 
i|pd  unsatisfactory ;  and  seems  to  have  perceived  the  incongruity  of 
his  own  plate  with  the  description  added,  which,  is  probably  chiefly 
taken  from  Keroian.  It  is  evident  that  Burman  was  undecided  in 
bis  conjectures  respecting  the  qualities  of  the  dawul  kurundu,  and 
leaves  the  subject  to  be  determined  by  those  who  had  an  opportunity 
K>i  examining  the  plant  in  its  native  soil.  Linnaeus  may  by  this 
mistake  have  been  misled,  and  confounded  the  two  plants  by  assign* 
ing  the  aromatic  qualities  of  the  laurus  cinnamomum  to  the  dawul 
kurundu,  which  has  perhaps  by  this  means  obtained  the  name  of 
laurus  casia. 

Burman  has  been  equally  unfortunate  in  enumerating  two  other 
species  of  cinnamon  under  the  denomination  of  kurundu  pelle  and 
kurundu  ette.  The  first  term  specifies,  in  the  Cingalese  language,, 
a  young  cinnamon  plant ;  the  second,  the  seed  or  berry  of  the 
cinnamon-tree. 

Thunberg^  followed  next.  It  is  not  evident  that  he  perceived 
Burman's  mistake ;  he  certainly  did  not  rectify  it ;  and  his  authority 
has  tended  to  confirm  the  errors  of  his  predecessors.  He  seems  to 
have  confounded  the  dawul  kurundu,  laurus  casia  (the  wilde  cancel 
of  the  Dutch),  with  the  natural  or  uncultivated  cinnamon-tree 
which  grows  spontaneously  in  the  woods.  When  Thunberg  means 
to  describe  the  prepared  bark  of  the  laurus  casia,  he  gives  the  cor- 
rect distinctive  marks  of  the  prepared  bark  of  the  trunks  and 
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branches  of  cinnamon  trees  too  old  to  aflford  good  cinnamon.  He 
says,  '^'the  laarus  casia  yields  a  coarse  kind  of  cinnamon,  and  seems 
to  be  merely  a  variety  of  the  former,"  (the  laurus  cinnamomum) : 
again,  "  It  is  probable  that  the  coarse  and  finer  cinnamon,  or  the 
laurus  cinnamomum  and  casia,  are  merely  different  varieties, 
arising  from  the  climate,  and  especially  from  the  soil." 

Mr.  Forbes,  in  his  Oriental  Memoirs,  seems  to  have  also  con- 
founded the  two  plants,  and  applies  the  term  casia  to  the  laurus 
cinnamomum.  His  words  are :  The  leaves  of  the  casia  are 
smaller  than  the  laurel,  and  more  pointed.  Those  of  the  cinnamon 
still  more  delicate ;  the  blossoms  of  both,  like  the  flowers  of  the 
arbutus,  hang  in  bunches,  white»  and  fragrant;  the  fruit  resembles 
an  acorn.  The  young  leaves  and  tender  shoots  are  of  a  bright  red, 
changing  to  green  as  they  approach  maturity ;  they  taste  of  cinna* 
mon,"  &c.  This  is  an  exact  description  of  the  chinamon-tree,  not 
of  the  laurus  casia. 

The  dried  leaves  of  the  cinnamon-tree  have  an  olive-yellow 
Mlour.  They  are  shining  and  glossy ;  thick,  crisp,  and  durable ; 
the  three  nerves  are  protuberant  on  the  inferior  side  of  the  leaf; 
they  endure  for  several  weeks  the  heat  and  rains  of  a  tropical  cU^ 
mate,  without  losing  their 'spicy  aromatic  taste;  they  have  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  the  acridity  and  flavour  of  cloves.  Commelinus 
informs  us  that  they  afford  oil  of  cfoves  by  distillation.  They 
give  an  excellent  simple,  and  spirituous  water,  and  an  essential  oif^ 
according  to  Dr.  Dancer.  In  Cayenne  they  are  employed  in  the 
distillation  of  rum,  to  improve  its  flavour. 

Is  the  leaf  of  the  cinnamon-tree  the  malabathrum  folium  or 
folium  indicum  of  the  ancients  ?  Tamahi  patra  is  the  Sanscrit 
appellation  for  cinnamon,  of  which  term  malabathrum  seem&  to  be 
only  a  varied  pronunciation,  or  slight  corruption.  I  am  aware  that 
some  authors  are  of  opinion  that  the  malabathrum  folium  is  the 
produce  of  the  laarus  caryophyllus,  laurus  kolit  cawang,  and  that 
others  assert  that  it  is  the  leaf  of  the  piper  betel. 

The  leaf  of  the  piper  betel  does  not  possess  the  qualities  ascribed 
to  the  folium  indicum.  When  fresh  pulled  the  betel  leaf  is  soft  and 
succulent,  and  very  soon  loses  its  acrid  quality.  By  drying,  it  be- 
comes thin,  flexible,  tasteless,  and  inodorous^  The  natives  rarely  use 
it  when  more  than  two  or  three  days  pulled.  The  malabathrum  was 
held  in  high  estimation  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  a  perfume^ 
and  it  entered  into  the  composition  of  their  ammatic  unguents. 

The  casia  bud  of  commerce  is  the  fleshy  hexangular  receptacle 
of  the  seed  of  the  laurus  cinnamomum.  When  gathered  youngs 
the  receptacle  completely  envielopes  the  embryo  seed,  which  pro« 
gressively  protrudes,  but  continues  firmly  embraced  by  the  recep- 
tacle. The  buds  have  the  appearance  of  nails,  with  roundish  heads 
of  various  sizes.  If  carefully  dried,  the  receptacle  becomes  nearly 
black,  and  the  point  of  the  berry  light-brown.  The  seeds  contract 
by  drying,  and  often  fall  out ;  the  receptable  is  then  cup-shaped. 
When  long  kept  they  bav^  a  dirty-brown  colour,  and  possess  very 
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little  of  the  aromatic  flavour  of  cinnamon.  The  Tatnul  name  for 
casia  buds  is  sirnayapoo  or  sirnahapoo ;  Cingalese,  kurundu  ette  | 
Putchi  kassia  bloemen  ;  French,  fleurs  de  la  cannelle. 

Casia  buds  possess  the  same  properties  with  cinnamon,  though 
in  an  inferior  degree.  By  distillation  they  yield  an  essential  oil,  not 
inferior  to  that  which  is  prepared  from  cinnamon. 

The  confectioners  use  them  in  the  composition  of  conserves. 

Caaia  buds  are  not  prepared  in  Ceylon. 

By  decoction,  the  ripe  seeds  yield  a  suety  substance,  which  is 
perfectly  inodorous,  and  has  no  very  considerable  degree  at  inflam- 
mability. The  natives  sometimes  extract  this  substance,  and  employ 
it  at(  a  liniment  for  external  bruises,  &o. 

Cinnamon  thrives  best  in  a  situation  rather  elevated,  and  in  a 
sandy  loam,  mixed  with  the  earthy  remains  of  decayed  vegetables. 
In  the  rubbishy  soil  near  houses  it  is  uncommoaly  succulent.  The 
shelter  afforded  by  buildings  appears  to  contribute  to  itS' luxuriance. 

The  ground  for  planting  cinnamon  is  in  the  first  Instance  pre- 
pared, by  cutting  down  the  low  brush-wood  and  young  tiees.  The 
lofty  trees  are  allowed  to  remain,  as  the  cinnamon  is  observed  to 
thrive  better  under  their  shade,  when  not  too  close,  than  when  it  ie 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  br^h-wood  is  collected 
into  heaps,  and  burned.  The  planting  commences  when  the  seeds 
are  ripe,  generally  during  the  months  of  June^  Jtily,  and  August. 
The  workmen  stretch  a  line  upon  the  ground,  along  which  they 
with  a  mammettes  (hoe)  turn  up  about  a  foot  square  of  earth,  at 
intervals  of  six  or  seven  feet  The  ashe^  of  the  burned  shrubs  and 
branches  of  trees  are  dien  spread,  upon  the  spots  of  friable  earth  ; 
and  into  each  of  them  four,  or  five  cinnamon  berries  are  planted 
with  a  dibble.  Branches  of  trees  are  spread  ixpoa  the  ground,  to 
prevent  the  friable  eai^h  from  being  scorched,  and  to  protect  the 
youi^  shoots.   The  young  shoots  appear  dsove  the  grouod  in  about 

15  or  20  days.  Soinetimes  the  berriea  eae  sown  in  nurseries,  8»d 
the  shoots  transplanted  in  the  months  «f  October  and  November. 

In  favourable  4situatiQn6  tfie  shoots  attain  the  height  of  five  or  sis 
.  foet  in  about  six  or  seven  years ;  and  a  healthy  bush  will  then  afford 
two  or  three  shoots  fit  foo^  peeling.  Every  second  year  from  four  to 
eeven  shoots  may  be  cut  from  a  bush  in  a  good  soil.  Thriving 
shoots  of  fonr  yeaoa'  growth  are  sometimes  fit  for  cutting. 

As  foifr  or  five  seeds  are  sown  in  one  spot,  and  as  in  inost  seasons 
many  of  the  seeds  fcminkle,  the  plants  grow  in  dusters,  nol  rniVkm 
a  haxel  bush.  In  seasons  with  little  rain  maoy  of  the  seeds  fail,  and 
^  great  number  of  the  young  shoots  die;  so  that  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  plant  a  piece  of  groMud  several  tinges  successively.  A 
piantfttion  of  cinnamon,  even  on  good  ground,  oaoiaot  l^eexpeeie4 
to  make  much  return  before  eight  or  nine  years  have  elapsed. 

The  plantations  from  which  a  eonsiderahle  part  of  the  cinoamoQ 

16  procured  are  KadeFang,  £kele,  Marendahn  (Colombo),  and 
Morotta.  .  . 

These  tap  styled  pDOtected  pHptatioos^  to  ^islioguisli  them  frofp 
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M  number  of  lextensive  fields  that  vmt  plimted  witli  cimnmon  bv 
rile  Dateb)  and  which  have  since  be^n  pemntted  to  be  overtun  wkh 
creepers,  bmh-imd^  &c.  ttid  naoy  of  the  cinnamon  plants  tooted 
«ip  by  the  tntms. 

Kaderang  is  aknated  in  the  neigfabeurhood  of  Negombo^  and 
contains  about  4,106  aeres*  A  few  small  pieces  of  ground  belong- 
ing to  pritate  individuals  are  ineiuded  in  this  statement.  A  very 
considerable  portion  of  diis  plantation  is  marshy  and  nnpihrodtietive. 
There  are  about  ams  which  bear  cinnamon ;  and  this  nnmber 
is  annurily  increasing.  Kaderang,  on  an  average  of  ten  years,  pro* 
duces  annually  about  535  bales  of  cinnamon. 

Ekele  is  situated  10  miles  north  from  Colombo,  knd  contains 
about  1598  acres  of  ground  of  an  excellent  soil,  which  is  not  en- 
tirely planted ;  but  the  cinnamon  is  reckoned  to  be  of  the  finest 
quality.   The  annual  produce  is  about  341  bales. 

Marendahn  is  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinage  of  Colombo, 
and  contains  (including  a  number  of  small  fields  belonging  to  pri- 
va  e  individuals)  about  3824  acnes  of  ground  well  adapted  for  the 
cultivation  of  cinnamon.  More  attention  has  been  paid  to  this 
plantation  th^n  to  any  of  the  others  8  it  is  nearly  completely  planted, 
nnd  produces  annually  about  1124  bales. 

Morotta  lies  seven  miles  south  from  Colombo;  and  is  about  the 
same  extent  as  Ekele.  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of 
this  plantation.   It  yields  annually  about  218  bales. 

The  jungle  and  neglected  plantations  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Colombo  and  Galle  afibrd  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  cinnamon. 

The  Candian  country  has  continued  to  furnish  annually  a  quan- 
tity of  cinnamon.  The  King  did  not  grant  permission  for  the 
chaliahs  to  enter  his  territory;  but  they  contrived  to  make  sbeit 
excursions  into  it ;  and  by  stealth,  bribery,  or  sufiferance  of  this 
headmen,  succeeded  in  obtftinin^  a  considerable  quantity  of  bark, 
which  they  prepared  at  their  leisure,  after  leaving  the  Candian 
limits ;  oocasionally  they  suffered  for  their  temerity,  but  not  often. 

On  an  average  of  10  years  the  quantity  of  cinnamon  deposited 
annually  in  the  magazine  at  Colombo  from  the  jungles  and  aban- 
doned plantations  of  our  own  territory,  including  what  has  been 
collect^  In  the  Candian  country,  amounts  to  1184  bales;  andM 
Galle,  during  the  same  period,  935. 

The  peeling  commences  early  in  May,  and  continues  until  late 
in  October.  The  rains  which  precede,  and  occur  during  the  south- 
west monsoon,  produce  such  a  degree  of  succulency  in  the  shoots 
as  to  dispose  the  bark  and  wood  to  part  easily.  The  setting  in  of 
the  rainy  weather  immediately  produces  a  fresh  crop  of  scarlet  or 
crinoson-coloured  leaves. 

The  cinnamon  harvest  begins  by  dividing  the  peelers  into  small 
parties,  which  are  placed  under  the  directions  of  an  inferior  super- 
intendant.  When  they  are  to  peel  in  the  plantations,  each  party 
has  a  certain  extent  of  the  plantation  allotted  to  it.  A  few  of  the 
party  cut  shoots ;  wbiks  the  reniainder  are  ^mploj^ed  in  the  Wad« 
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(or  peeling  shed)  to  remove  the  bark  and  to  prepare  the  cianamoo. 
When  the  cbaliah  perceives  a  bush  with  shdots  of  a  proper  age,  he 
strikes  his  ketta  (which  resembles  a  small  bill-hook)  obliquely  into  a 
shoot ;  he  then  gently  opens  the  gash,  to  discover  whether  the  bark 
iseparates  easily  from  the  wood.  Should  the  bark  not  separate  easily, 
the  shoot  or  branch  is  not  deemed  fit  for  cutting.  -  The  chaliahs 
seldom  trust  implicitly  to  any  external  mark  of  the  proper  condition 
of  the  plant,  and  rarely  try  a  shoot  until  the  scarlet  leaves  have 
assumed  a  greenish  hue.  Some  plants  never  acquire  a  state  fit  for 
decortication.  Shoots  of  many  years'  growth  often  bear  the  marks 
of  numerous  annual  experiments  to  ascertain  their  condition.  Un- 
healthvy  stunted' plants,  are  always  difiicult  of  decortication  5  and 
4he  cinnamon  procured  from  them  is  generally  of  an  inferior  quality. 

The  peelers  do  not  cut  shoots  or  branches  whoise  diameter  is 
much  less  than  half  an  inch,  or  more  than  from  two  to  three  inches. 

To  remove  the  bark,  the  peeler  commences  by  making  with  his 
kokette,  or  peeling  knife,  through  the  bark,  a  longitudinal  incision, 
of  which  the  length  is  determined  by  the  figure  of  the  shoot.  A 
isimilar  incision  is  made  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  shoot,  and  when 
the  branch  is  thick  the  bark  is  divided  in  three  or  four  places.  The 
kokette  is  next  introduced  under  the  bark,  which  is  gradually  sepa- 
rated from  the  wood,  and  laid  aside.  When  the  bark  adheres  firmly 
to  the  wood,  the  shoot  is  strongly  rubbed  with  the  handle  of  the 
kokette.  These  sections  of  bark  are  carefully  put  one  into  another, 
the  outer  side  of  one  section  being  placed  in  contact  with  the  inner 
side  of  another,  and  are  then  collected  into  bundles,  and  firmly 
pressed  or  bound  together. 

In  this  state  the  bark  is  allowed  to  remain  for  24  hours,  or  some- 
times more ;  by  which  means  a  degree  of  fermentation  is  produced 
that  facilitates  the  subsequent  operation  of  removing  the  cuticle. 
The  interior  side  of  each  section  of  bark  is  placed  upon  a  convex 
piece  of  wood,  and  the  ei)idermis,  with  the  greenish  pulpy  matter 
under  it,  is  carefully  scraped  off  with  a  curved  knife.  During  the 
operation  the  peeler  sits  upon  the  ground,  and  keeps  the  bark 
steady  upon  the  piece  of  wood  with  his  heel  or  toes.  The  hark 
dries,  contracts,  and  gradually  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  quill 
pr  pipe.  In  a  few  hours  from  the  time  the  cuticle  is  removed^  the 
peeler  commences  to  put  the  smaller  tubes  into  the  larger,  and  in- 
troduces also  the  small  pieces.  By  this  means  a  congeri^  of  quills 
is  formed  into  a  pipe,  which  measures,  about  40  inches  long.  The 
cinnamon  is  suspended  in.  the  wadu  upon  open  platforms  for  the 
first  day.  The  second  day  it  is  placed  in  the  sun,  on  wicker  shelves, 
to  dry.  When  sufficiently  dry,  it  is  collected  into  bundles  of  about 
301b.  weight  each,  and  in  this  state  deposited  mpntbly  in  the 
Government  magazines  at  Colombo  or  Galle,* 

*  From  BaMeus's  print  of  the  manner  of  peeling  cinnamon,  and  also  from  his 
descrfption,  it  would  appear  (bat  during  his  residence  in  Ceylon  the  bark  was 
removed  from  large  trees,  and  the  trunk  allowed  to  remain  uncut.  Captain  Per- 
f^iyal,  irho  publiabed  his  accouat  of  Ceylou  nearly  800  years  afterwards,  has  only 
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When  newly  prepared^  cinnamon  has  a  most  deKcioas  odouir : 
this  odoriferous  quality  becomes  gradually  fainter.  Cinnamon  is  at 
first  a  light-orange  colour,  which  becomes  ,  a  shade  darker  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  The  bark  of  old  trees  acquires  a  reddish-brown 
colour. 

Shortly  after  the  cinnamon  is  deposited  in  the  store-houses,  the 
inspection  of  it  commences.  The  East  India  Company  employ  an 
inspector  and  two  assistants  to  superintend  the  sorting  and  baling  of 
the  cinnamon.  The  manipulation  is  performed  by  natives,  ^ch 
bundle  is  placed  on  a  table  or  large  bench ;  the  bundle  is  untied^ 
and  the  cinnamon  examined  quill  by  quill.  It  is  divided  into  a  firs^ 
a  second,  and  a  third,  or  rejected  sort.  The  first  and  second  sorts 
are  alone  deemed  of  a  quality  fit  to  form  the  Company's  investment. 
I'he  sorting  of  cinnamon  consists  chiefly  in  detecting  or  separating 
what  is  coarse,  and  otherwise  of  a  bad  quality,  including  the  impo- 
sitions of  the  peelers.  This  is  chiefly  performed  by  inspection. 
Habit  soon  enables  the  people  employed,  to  discover  by  a  single 
glance  of  the  eye.  what  is  considered  defective.  Tasting  is  very 
rarely  had  recourse  to. 

The  bark  of  the  large  shoots,  or  thick  branches  of  trees,  pro* 
duces  coarse  cinnamon,  which  is  generally  rejected  by  the  sorters. 
This  cinnamon  is  thick,  and  has  a  reddish-brown  colour,  rough 
surface,  loose  texture,  and  is  coarse-grained.  It  breaks  short, 
shivery,  and  crumbling.  When  chewed  it  is  disagreeably  pungent, 
feels  gritty,'  ligneous,  and  sandy,  in  the  mouth. 

The  peelers  occasionally  scrape  oiF  the  external  pellicle  of  this 
quality  of  chinamon.  This  operation  thins  the  cinnamon  and  im* 
proves  the  colour,  but  leaves  it  with  a  coarse,  rough  surface.  Thn 
quality  of  cinnamon  is  always  rejected. 

Cinnamon  prepared  from  the  bark  of  very  young  and  succulent 
shoots  is  rejected.  It  is  .  light  straw-coloured,  thin,  and  almost 
without  flavour  or  taste ;  and  what  little  aroma  it  possesses  is  very 
evanescent. 

Mildewed  or  half-rotten  and  smoky  cinnamon  is  rejected.  When 
the  peelers  are  overtaken  with  rain  at  a  distance  from  sheds,  the 
bark  they  have  previously  collected  ferments,  becomes  decayed,  and 
inodorous.  In  such  situations  they  frequently  retire  to  caves,  or 
very  confined  huts,  where  they  kindle  fires,  to  procure  warmth  and 
to  dress  their  food.  The  smoke  arising  from  tbesefires  often  greatly 
injures  the  bark,  and  renders  it  unfit  to  be  manufactured  into  good 


copied  aDd  reduced  the  Rev.  Gentleman's  print,  and  rendered  it  confused,  by  in- 
eluding  in  the  same  plate  another  print  from  the  same  author,  showhig  the  costume 
of  the  native  women,  and  their  manner  of  making  butter.  Many  authors  subse- 
qnent  to  Raldeiis  have  asserted  that  the  decorticated  stump  regained  a  new  bark. 
I  was,  faowever,,surprisedto  find  the  following  passage  in  a  manuscript  memoir 
on  the  cultivation  of  cinnamon,  addressed  to  Mr.  North,  while  Governor  of 
Ceylon,  by  Mr.  Joaville,  Superintendant  of  Cinnamon  Plantations:  Tour 
Excellency  remembering  that  some  travellers  had  advanced  that  the  bark  of  the 
cinnamon  is  taken  off  the  branch  growing  from  the  trunk,  and  that  it  grows  agaio, 
ordered  me  to  try  that:  I  did  so  on  several  plants;  but  they  all  died.** 
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!cinnamoQ.  To  increase  the  weighty  the  peelers  sometiines  stuff  the 
iquills  of  cinnamon  with  sand  or  clayey  earth,  thick  ill-prepared 
piecies  of  bark,  &c.  &c.  When  these  impositions  are  suspected,  the 
quills  are  undone,  often  broken,  and  the  foreign  mixtures  remored. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  causes  which  prevents  the  cinnamon 
from  being  in  quills  of  nearly  equal  length.  Cinnamon  produced 
beyond  the  river  Keymel  on  the  north,  and  the  Widlawey  on  the 
south,*  is  generally  condemned.  It  is  light-coloured,  greatly  de- 
ficient in  aromatic  flavour,  astringent,  bitter,  and  has  sometimes  a 
taste  similar  to  the  rind  of  a  lemon.  Even  between  these  limite 
the  cinnamon  produced  differs  greatly  in  quality.  Differences  of 
soil,  and  exposure,  are  very  evident  causes  of  a  diflference  in  the 
quality  of  cinnamon.  Shoots  exposed  to  the  sun  are  more  acrid 
fad  spicy  than  the  bark  of  those  which  grow  under  a  shade.  A 
marshy  soil  rarely  afibrds  good  cinnamon.  It  has  often  a  pale 
yellow  sliade,  approaching  to  the  colour  of  turmeric.  It  is  loose, 
friable,  and  gritty,  and  its  texture  coarse-grained.  It  possesses 
little  of  the  spicy  taste  of  cinnamon.  Very  often,  however,  the 
cause  of  the  inequality  of  this  spice  is  not  apparent ;  the  bark  of 
different  shoots  of  the  same  bush  have  often  very  different  degrees 
of  spiciness. 

That  which  is  considered  in  Ceylon  as  of  the  best  quality  is  of  a 
light  yellow  colour,  approaching  nearly  to  that  of  Venetian  gold ; 
thin,  smooth,  shining ;  admits  of  a  considerable  degree  of  pressure 
and  bending  before  it  breaks  ;  fracture  splintery  |  hes  an  agreeable, 
warm,  aromatic  flavour,  with  a  mild  degree  erf  sweetness.  When 
chewed,  the  pieces  become  soft,  and  seem  to  melt  in  the  month.f 

The  first  and  seeond  sorts  are  weighed,  ahd  put  up  into  bundles, 
each  weighing  924-  lb.  English.  Each  parcel  oi  bale  is  firmly 
bound  round  with  ropes,  and  then  put  into  double  gum^ies. 

The  outside  of  the  bale  is  marked  with  the  number  of  the  quality 
of  the  cinnamon,  and  the  initial  letter  of  the  name  of  the  protected 
plantation  from  whence  it  is  procured.  The  bales  of  cinnamon 
which  are  procured  in  the  neglected  plantations,  the  woods  of  our 
own  territory,  or  in  the  Candian  country,  are  marked  A.  G.  (Aban- 
doned Gardens.) 

The  Company  export  their  cinnunon  from  Colombo  or  Galle. 

•  Good  €ima«iOB  is  fovnd  oil  (he  toiithern  portion  only  of  the  island.  Tb«  dts- 
trict  whifh  ufforAa  it  appears  to  lie  to  the  smith  of  a  line  strttehlng;  from  a  few 
miles  of  Negombo  to  Panama,  a  station  18  miles  north  of  Kandy,  and  from 
Panama  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Hambangtotte. 

+  On  an  average  of  10  years.  It  appears  that  abont  one«>8lx>th  ^f  the  einnamon 
collected  has  been  rejected  as  aafil  to  form  a  part  of  the  Company's  Investment. 
The  specimens  of  cinnamon  flrom  China  which  I  have  seen  differ  from  good  Coyloa 
cinnamon  in  being  darker  coloured,  rougher,  and  not  so  well  prepared,  dener, 
and  breaks  shorter,  bat  without  ermUing.  It  is  more  pungtat,  and  has  a  fiavonr 
easily  distinguishable  from  Ceylon  cinaaoMn.  The  taste  is  hwsber}  and,  wbM 
chewed,  is  more  ligncons*  Geylon  cinnamon  has  a  delieioas  sweetaess,  which  ll 
•ot  Tory  perceptible  ia  China  cinnamon.  Some  of  the  tubes  afo  dctcient  of  the 
spicy  ijualities  of  dnaamoni  and  lonetincf  picoes  arc  immi  wMch  have  aa 
astringent  and  bitter  taite. 
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The  interstices  between  the  bales  lure  filled  with  black  pepper.  Tbb 
mode  of  packing  was  generally  practised  by  the  Dutch^  and  has  been 
ficrupulpiisly  adhered  tp  by  the  £nglisb.  Thunberg  attributes  pecu- 
liarly useful  qualities  to  the  packing  with  pepper.  Accident  andl 
economy  of  tonnage  very  probably  induced  the  Dutch  to  adopt  tbis 
mode  of  stowing.  The  ships  belonging  to  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  appointed  to  take  in  cinnamon  arrived  at  Ceylon  oHe^. 
half  filled  with  pepper  from  the  Malabar  coast.  As  the  cinoamoii 
bales  are  nearly  circular,  a  considerable  saving  of  tonnage  was 
effected,  by  removing  the  pepper,  and  strewing  it  among  the 
l^des.  When  pepper  happened  not  to  be  readily  procured,  the 
spaces  between. the  bales  were  filled  with  coffee. 

The  Dutch  were  lesB«careful  in  sorting  the  cinnamon.  Thun^ 
berg's  ludicrous  account  of  the  medical  men  of  the  colony  being 
employed  for  several  days  together  in  chewing  cinnamon  has  been 
orally  confirmed  .by  the  people  who  had  been  employed  in  this  duty. 
At  all  the  stations  where  cinnamon  was  deposited  two  Doctors^' 
were  appointed  to  taste  the  cinnamon."  As  the  inspectors  did 
not  unbind  the  bundles,  they  had  a  very  limited  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  the  quality  of  the  cinnamon,  and  none  of  detecting  the 
impositions  and  adulterations  of  the  peelers.  With  the  Dutch  the 
peelers  incurred  blame,  and  were  frequently  punished,  when  the 
monthly  collection  of  pinoaihon  was  considered  defective  in  quan-o 
tity  ;  and  for  successful  industry  they  sometimes  received  a  small 
premium;  hence  it  became  the  interest  of  the  peelers  to  attempt 
impositions,  to  increase  the  weight  of  their  collections.  The  same 
practice  is  followed  by  the  English. 

The  Directors  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  complained 
frequently,  in  their  communicatioc^s  to  the  Colonial  Government, 
that  the  cinnamon  sent  from  Ceylon  was  coarse,  and  ill-prepared. 
Sometimes  it  was  so  bad  that  they  did  not  dare  to  expose  it  to  sale, 
lest  the  credit  of  the  Ceylon  cinnamon  should  suffer;  and,  to  pre- 
vent its  being  employed  in  adulterating  cinnamon  of  a  good  quality, 
they  were  on  sonf>e  occasions  obliged  to  burn  it. 

On  some  occasions  the  Ceylon  Government  lias  directed  oil  to  be 
extracted  from  the  cinnamon,  whose  quality  did  not  permit  it  to 
form  part  of  the  Company's  investment.  The  process  is  simple  2 
the  bark  is  grossly  powdered,  and  macerated  for  two  days  in  sea- 
water,  when  both  are  put  into  the  still.  A  light  oil  comes  oves 
wkh  the  water^  and  swims  upon  its  surfeee,  and  a  heavy  oil,  which 
sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  receiver.  The  light  oil  separates  from 
the  water  in  a  few  hours ;  but  the  heavy  oil  continues  to  precipitate 
ifor  10  or  12  days.  The  heavy  oil,  which  separates  first,  is  about 
the  same  colour  as  the  light  oil ;  but  the  portion  which  separates 
last  has  a  browner  shade  than  the  supernatant  oil.  In  future  distil^ 
lations  the  saturated  einnamon-water  is  advantageously  used,  added 
to  se^-w^ter,  to  macerate  the  cinnamon.  80  lb.  of  newly-prepared 
cinnaniQu  yield  about  24-  oz.  of  oil,  which  floats  upon  the  wate^t 
9nd  5^  of  heavy  oi|.  The  same  quantity  of  cinnamon^  if  kept  in 
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store  for  several  years^  yields  about  2  oz.  of  light  oil^  and  5  oz.  of 
heavy  oil. 

•  The  prepared  bark  of  ther  laurus  cinnamomum  has  received  a 
variety  of  appellations.  It  has,  however,  been  chiefly  known  by 
the  terms  casia  and  cinnamon.  The  derivation  of  neither  of  these 
terms  b  well  ascertained.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  term  casia^ 
joined  with  the  Hebrew  word  khenah  (which  signifies  a  pipe),  is 
the  original  of  what  has  been  rendered  cinnamon  in  the  30th 
chapter  of  Exodus,  and  that  the  word  rendered  casia  by  our  trans- 
lators is  kiddah,  from  khadh,  to  split  or  divide  longways.  We  read 
in  Herodotus  that  casia  grew  in  Arabia,  but  that:'  cinnamon  was 
brought  thither  by  birds  from  the  country  where  Bacchus  was  bom^ 
that  is,  India.  The  term  used  by  Herodotus  to  spedfy  the  last  of 
these  substances  indicates  the  cinnamon  we  now  have,  for  it  sig- 
nifies the  rind  separated  from  a  plant,*  and  evidently  points  out  the 
bark,  under  which  form  we  still  receive  this  spice. 

Galen  was  of  opinion  that  casia  and  kinnamomum  were  the  pro- 
duce of  different  species  of  plants.  He,  however,  finds  great  diffi- 
culty in  marking  the  distinctions.  He  says  that  cinnamon  resembles 
the  best  casia ;  and  avows  that  they. are  so  much  alike  that  it  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  distinguish  them. 

The  cinnamon  mentioned  by  Galen  appears  to  have  been  small 
shoots  or  branches,  which  were  sold  wood  and  bark  together^  xiflo 
casia^  casia  lignea. 

The  ancients  enumerate  a  variety  of  sorts  of  casia.  Some  of  the 
terms  employed  to  denominate  this  spice  specify  the  mart,  or  port, 
where  it  was  to  be  found ;  some  a  particular  character,  or  quality  ; 
the  origin  and  import  of  others  are  undetermined.  Ten  different 
sorts  are  mentioned  in  the  Periplus:^!.  Mosylitick,  from  Mossy- 
Ion,  a  port  to  which  it  was  brought.  2.  Gisi ;  small,  esteemed  the 
best.     3.  Ordinary.    4.  Aroma;  sweet-scented.    5.  Mayla. 

*  Vincent's  Peri  plus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea. — The  extreme  fgnomnce  of  the  an^ 
cieats  respecting  cinnamon  may  be  guessed  by  the  account  Herodotus  has  given  of 
the  manner  casia  and  cinnamon  were  collected.  He  tells  us  that  casia  grows  in  a 
shallow  lake ;  and  that  round  the  borders  of  this  lake  there  are  a  number  of 
"Winged  animals  resembling  bats,  which  are  very  strong,  and  utter  the  most  piercing 
and  dismal  cries.  The  Arabs  take  great  care  to  defend  their  ey«s  from  the  attacks 
of  these  animals,  and  drive  them  away:  after  this  precaution,  they  collect  the 
casfa.  Cinnamon  is  collected  in  a  still  more  surprising  manner.  The  Arabs  them 
ielves  do  not  know  from  whence  it  comes,  nor  the  country  which  produces  ifi 
Somo  people  assert  that  it  grows  in  the  country  where  Bacchiis  was  bom  ;  and 
their  opinion  is  supported  by  strongly  probable  circumstances.  They  ipelate  that 
some  very  large  birds  collect  qoandties  of  the  sprigs  and  small  branches  of  the 
plant  which  we  call  cinnamon,  a  name  we  have  borrowed  from  the  Phenicians. 
These  birds,  construct  their  nests  with  the  cinnamon  twigs  upon  maontains  inac- 
cessible to  man.  To  procure  the  cinnamon  twigs,  it  is  asserted  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  adopt  the  following  artifice.  They  take  the  dead  carcasses  of  bul. 
locks,  asses,  or  carrion  of  any  kind,  and  cnt  it  into  large  pieces,  vfhich  they 
place  near  to  the  situation  where  these  birds  have  constructed  their  nests.  The 
birds  immediately  pounce  upon  this  prey,  and  bear  it  to  their  nests,  which  are  not 
In  general  strong  enough  to  support  this  load ;  the  fabric  divides ;  and  the  pieces 
of  cinnamon  fall  down,  are  collected,  and  eventuaUy  exported  into  foreiga 
coDQtriei. 
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6^  Molo;  both  unknown.  7-  Sdierotera;  hard.  8. -Duaka. 
9.  Kitta.  10»  DaoBf  :  all  unkaoyi^n.  Thfe  two  leading  species  of 
this  spice  appear  to  be  the  casia  fistula,  pipe  cinnamon,  and  casia 
ligoea,  the  tender  uhbarked  shoots.  Cinnamon,  according  to  Dr. 
Vincent,  is  in  a  number  of  langaages  specified  by  a  term  which 
signifies  a  pipe,  or  is  accompanied  with  a  qualitire  bearing  thi» 
import.  Khinemon  beseoi  (Hebrew);  casia  syrinx  (Oneek)  ;  casia 
fistula  (Latin).  Many  of  the  modern  languages  omit  the  snbstan- 
tive,  casia,  and  specify  cinnamon  by  the  conditional  adjunct  of  the 
ancients.  Canella  (Italian),  from  cimha'(Latin),  a  reed  ;  canneile 
(French) ;  kaneel  (Dutch) ;  cancel  (Danish) ;  canel  *  (Swedish) ; 
canela  (Spanish) ;  canella  (Portuguese) ;  kanehl  (German). 

The  word  casia  i&  by  modern  aulhors  used  in  a  variety  of  senses  p 
but  as  diey  do  not  always  define  it,  or  explain  the  specific  nature  of 
the  substance  they  intend  to  describe,  it  is  often  drfiicult  to  know  in 
what  sense  they  have  adopted  the  .  term,  or  to  comprehend  the 
nature  of  the  article  cohceraing  which  they  have  been  writings  * 

This  makes  the  subject  extremely  emfaarnissing.   It  is,  however^ 
very  generally,  used  in  one  or  other  of  the  three  foHowing  meanings. 
1.  To  denote  th&pnepared  bark  of  the  laarus  casia.   2.  To  specify 
I  the  cinnamon  procured  from  thick  shoc^,  or  large  branches^  ofth^ 

\  cinnamon-tree,  employing  it  as  synonymous  with  the  appellation 

coarse  cinnamon.^  3.  To  denominate  the  produce  of  the  laonit 
I  cinnamdnniBi  found  in  various  countries,  and  to  distinguish  it  fsom 

the  cinnamon  produced  in  Ceylon. 

With  regard  to  the  first  specificatbn,  it  is  sufficient  to  roentioa 
that  laurus  casia,  dawul  kmrundu,  has  been  already  described,  and 
the  distinction  between  it  and  the  laurus  clunamomupti  pointed  out. 
It  is  never  decorticated.  As  to  the  second,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  rejected  cinnnamon,  or  third  sort  of  that  prepared  in  Ceylon^' 
has  been  impcMted  into  England,  and  sold  under  the  denominationr 
of'casia.*^ 

The  third  specification  seems  to  be  founded  in  a  supposition  that 
the  laurus  cinnamomum  found  out  of  Ceylon  is  not  equal  to  that 
which  is  produced  in  this  island. 

The  cinnamon  plant  abounds  in  various  parts  of  the  world ;  and 
we  have  the  assertion  of  people  apparently  well  able  to  judge,  that 
the  cinnamon  produced  in  some  of  these  places  is  equal  to  the 
finest  prepared  in  Ceylon. 

Cinnamon  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  torrid  zone  ;  at  least  we 
have  no  good  authority  for  supposing  that  it  is  found  much  beyond 
it.  Spielman  says  it  is  found  in  Tartary  ;  and  many  authors  have 
asserted  that  it  grows  in  China.  Spielman's  assertion  is  not  sup- 
ported by  any  authority  which  I  have  seen  ;  and  Sir  G.  Staunton^ 

•  ■  •  • 

*  The  true  cionamon,  such  as  we  at  present  receive,  is  the  produce  of  younf 
shoots  of  the  Ginnamoo-tree ;  and  that  which  we  call  casia  is  the  prepared  bark  of 
•Id  branches  of  the  same  kind  of  trees.  Casia  is  harder,  and  more  woody,  than 
cionamoji.  .The  ancients  made  use  of  this  quality  of  cinnamon  bark,  but  we  at 
present  reject  it.— ^See  French  Encyclopedia,  Art.  Cinnamomb.) 
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tells  thAiy  with  ihe  exeeptioil  of  the  campbor^tree,  hone  of  the 
kurel  genus  grows  in  China,  Oabeclc  does  not  include  it  in  his 
Flora  Sinensis* 

Cinnamon  abounds  on  the  Malabar  coast;  *  the  island  of  Sumatniy 
parlicukrly  about  the  Bay  of  Tapanoolyj  f  Cochin. China;  Ton* 
quin^  X  where  it  is  an  article  of  Rx>yal.  monopoly ;  the  Sooloo ;  § 
Archipelago }  Borneo ;  Timor;  the  Nicobar  and  Philippine  islands;  |( 
the  island  of  Floris ;  **  and  Tobago,  ft  It  has  been  cultivated  ia 
the  Brazils^  %%  the  isles  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  the  Sicbelie 
islands,  Guadaloupe>  Jamaica,  and  the  northern  ' Circars,  §§  the 
island  of  Du  Prince  ||||  on  tlie  east  coast  of  Africal.  The  cinnamon 
plant  was  introduced  into  Guiana,  in  the  year  177^9  ^he  Isle 
of  France  ;  subsequently  it  was  transported  into  ihe  Antilles.  In 
Guiana  the  inhabitants  cultivate  it  in  their  gardens,  and  round  their 
edttages.  They  prepare  cinnamon  sufficient  for  domestic  purposes^ 
and  transmit  a  small  quantity  to  France*  *** 

Prior  to  the  year  17^  it  was  introduced  into  Cayenne  by  the 
French  Govertiment  at  a  very  great  expense,  and  recommended  to 
be  cultivated  by  the  colonists,  fff  Pere  Labat  is  of  opinion  that 
the  bois  d'  Inde  of  the  Freaeh  West  India  Islands  is  the  same  spe- 
cie of  plafnt  with  th^  kuros  cinnamomum. 

The  etymokgy  of  the  terms  cinnamon  and  casia  is  not  very  evi-* 
dent*  We  are  informed  by  .Ribeiro  that  the  Portuguese  historians 
dsme  the  first  from  tbe  Chinese*  word  sin-^ha  mama(,  which,  is  said 
to  mean  tbe  foot  of  a  pigeon.  This  derivation  is  not  satisfact<Hry« 
'  To  investigate  the  origin  of  a  term  employed  to  s^eify  9n  article 
of  coitinierce,  it 'is  particularly  >  necessary  toexiimine  the  langua^ 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  which  produce  it,  and  of  the 
laerchants  liad  seamen  who  trade  in  the  commodity.  The  consumet 
very  getiera%  adopts  the  term  givei^  to  a  substance  by  its  culti« 
vatx>r«  Sometimes  the  term  Employed  implies  the  country  of  thd 
people  who  are  its  importers.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Cfainete 
were  very  early  and  extensive  traders  in  the  Indian  seas;  and 

•  Nieuhoff,  Rheede,  Dr.  Buchanao,  Sec,  &c.  &c. 
+  Marsden's  Sumatra,  Eschelskroon. 

X  Iiour^iro  Flora  Cochin  CMn^nsis,  Abbe  Rochoo'fl  Toyag^  to  Hfada^aicar, 
iic.  &e.  Pinkerton. 
^  Dalrympie, 

II  Hibeiro's  Account  of  Ceylon,  De  la  Harpers  CoIlectioQ  of  Voyage^ 
Nieuhoff. 

f  f  Postlewaite'f  Commercial  lOtctionary. 

t  {  Jerome  de  Meroiia's  Voyage  to  Congo ;  Ribeiro. 

SS  Forster,  Dr.  Wright,  and  Dr.  Dancer.  In  1785  there  were  SOOO  cin- 
Bamon-trees  of  Ceylon  in  the  Igle  of  France.  (See  a  Report  by  Cer^,  the 
Soperintendant  of  the  Botanical  Garden.) 

Illl  Les  Portngais  ont  plants  qnelques  cannelliers  tir^  del  Indes  Orientalet 
dans  risle  du  Prince,  sur  la  cot^  d'Afrique,ou  ils  se  troaveot  maintenant  en  abon* 
dance,  et  se  sont  etendue  sur  une  grande  parti  de  Title.  (See  Liam|ier,  French 
Ency  eloped  ia.) 

Memoir  by  L.  C.  Richard  in  the  Memoirt'of  the  Fmch  iBBtiftrte* 
f  f  f  Report  by  Jussieu  and  Desfontaines  in  the  sane  work.   CinMnmf  las 
been  euccessfally  cnltlraled  in  the  island  of  Dominica  by  a  Mr.  Bvtt.  Hkemum 
Gentleman  hai  laccceded  la  propagating  the  cloTC«tr«e  ia  DdtMa&ea. 
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Hibeiro^  oft  Ibe  authority  of  the  Portuguese  histofians^  states  that 
they  iixiporMd  spices  into  Orraus,  and  other  potts  in  the  Arabian 
Gulph.  He  telh  vsy  also,  thai;  the  Arabians  give  the  appellation  of 
dar  Chini  Seykine  (the  ChiBa  wood  of  Ceylon)  to  the  Ofnoanion 
prodiieed  in  Ceykm ;  while  they  apply  the  term  kdrfab  to  the  oifi- 
naroon  produced  on  the  coast  of  Malabadr,  and  other  oeuntries. 

The  Persian  appellation  for  this  commodity  is  dar  Chini.  Th^ 
Hindoostannee  term  for  it  is  dar  Chinie.  This  term  might  have 
been  applied  in  eonsequenee  of  the  Chinese  rmpordng  oinnamea 
into  distant  porta ;  or  pcvbaps,  more  probai)J>y,  from  iafsrely  snpply^ 
ing  the  merchants  with  it  when  they  avrived  at  any  of  the  ports 
China.  CtnnaiDon  was  for  a  long  time  imported  nito  Europe  under, 
the  appellation  of  China  wood«  ^ 

Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  term  used  by  him  to  specUy  cinnamon 
was  adopted  by  the  Greeks  ffoaa  the  Phemekins*  Thei^  country^ 
however^  did  net  prodtfce  cinflamdn ;  but  a&  they  w^re  indostrioua 
merchants'^  and  extchssive  narrtgatois^  they  may  have  iinport^d  it 
from  the  eoAO^ries  where  k  grewy  either  in  their  own  ships,  or  in 
those  of  other  natiooBi  *^  Traders  from  the  Arabian  coast  had  pro^ 
bflUy  in  all  ages  i^^quewted;  «hc^  eatter n  seaB>.  aikhough  no  reeovd  o£ 
their  voyages  of  an  earlier  d»to  than  the  ninth  century  has  bcctt 
preservedv"*  * 

In  Cochin  China  the  cinnamon  plant  is  termed  cay  que.  The 
Chinese  appear  to  have  adopted  this  term,  but  in  some  degree 
modified ;  th6y  call  it  kuei  chau,  which^  when  pronounced  by  a 
native  of  Chiiia,  sounds  Kke  the  word  qui  sheu  or  qui  ehoo  :  chou 
in  the  Chinese  language  signifies  a  tree.  That  the  term  etnployed 
by  the  Chinese  tO  specify  cinnamon  has  a  foreign  deriva'Cibnj  is  es:*» 
tremely  probable ;  as  it  appears  thati  cinntfmon  is  not  indigenouis  in 
China.  It  appears  very  probable  that  the  ternr  casia  has  been  de^ 
rived'  from  either  the  Cochin  Chinese  or  Malay  languages,  f 

The  Malays  specify  cinnamon  by  the  term  kayti  manis  (sWeet 
wood).  Marsden  renders  it  kulet  manis  (sweet  bark  or  rind),  which 
may  be  the  appellation  employed  by  the  higher  classes.  The  vulgar, 
however,  term  it  kayu  manis.  There  is  a  considerable  consonance 
in  the  pronunciation  of  the  terms  casia,  cay,  and  kayu,  all  indicative 
of  the  same  substance. 

The  Malays  were  in  early  ages  an  active,  enterpriziug,  and  com- 
nwroivl  people*   Their>  language  is'  very  generally  employed  in^  the 

^  AMrsden's  IntrodQCfioii  to  a  Grammar  of  tbe  Malay  LangtMigf». 

+  Valenf^ir  defivea  tketeim  casia  from  Caria,  (He  oaino  of  an  ulaad  in  the 
Persian  Gnlpb,  which  was  for  a  lon^  period  a  depot  for  the  productions  of  India. 
Here  the  merchants  from  Europe  found  cinnamon,  which,  according  to  this  autlior, 
was  by  the  physicians  termed  casia  llgnea  (casia  wood).  According  to  Podoneus, 
Galen  once  saw  a  branch  of  a  tree,  one  end  of  which  yielded  cinnamon^  and  the 
other  casia.  Tflfe  same  author  informs  us  that  Theophrastus  and  Pliny  confidently 
beMeved  thai  caifa  and  cinnanon  w#re  the  prodnoe  of  the  bame  species  of  plants, 
Md  that  whatever  difference  existed  between  them,  they  supposed  arose*  f^om  tlM 
cfrcumstance  of  the  former  being  procured  from  trees  which  grow  on  the  bills,  aad 
tlfe-  laeeer  f foni  (bote  which  gto^  la  the  vaireys. 
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districts  bordering  on  the  sea  coasts  of.  the  islands  of  the  eastern 
Archipelago,  the  Malay  peninsplay  Sumatra,  Java,  &c«  These 
countries  abound  with  cinnamony  which  the  Makys  exported  pro- 
bably in  their  own*  ships,  or  furnished  the  merchants  of  other  coun-  • 
tries  with  it,  Jn  the  ports  of  the  districts  where  it  is  found  most  abun* 
dant.  This  they  now  do;  and  foreigners  would  very  probably  adopt 
the  Malay  term  for  the  article ;  and  by  this  means,  through  a  suc^ 
cession  of  traders,  the  Phenicians,  and  eventually  the  Greeks,  may 
have  received  the  terms  casia  and  cinnamon.  Casia  is  nut  impro- 
bably a  corruption,  or  foreign  pronunciation,  of  the  Malay  term 
Kayu  (wpod),  omitting  the  qualitive  adjunct  manis  (sweet);  and  the 
kinamon  of  the  Greeks,  may  be  derived  from  kayu  manis,  altered 
by  incorrect  pronunciation,  or  erroneous  transcription.  The  vowel' 
y.in  kayu  has  the  power  of  a  consonant,  and  in  this  word  has  a  soft 
nasal  sounds  resembling  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  the  usual  enun- 
tiation  of  the  letters  in  casia.  Orally  the  Malays  frequently  con- 
found the  sounds  of  the  vowels  o,  and  a.  They  often  pronounce 
the  term  kayu  manis  as  if  it  were  written  kaynomanis  or  kainamanis^ 
which  terms  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  ancient  kinnamon,  or 
the  modern  cinnamon,  either  in  the  letters,  or  in  the  mode  of  utter- 
ance: and  they  certainly,  specify  the  same  substance*;  It  is  worthy 
of  observation  that  Moses  employs  the  term  sweet  (manb)  cin^ 
naroon» 

Hate  LXXI.  Fig.  1,  exhibits  the  Laurus  Casia  with  ripe  berries. 
The  Cingalese  designate  this  plant  by  three  different  names — 
Dawul  Kurundu,  Nika  Dawulu,  and  Nika  Kurundu. 

Fig.  2  is  a  traced  outline  of  Burman's  28th  Plate,  which  is  a 
delineation  of  the  Kurundu  Gah^,  or  Cinnamon-tree,  in  a  state  of 
florescence.  Burman  has  erroneously  stated  this  to  be  a  print  of 
the  Dawul  Kurundu  of  the  Cingalese. 


Article  II. 

Suggestions  for  luilding  experimental  Vessels  for  the  Improvement- 
of'  the  Navy,  with  Remarks  on  the  present  Mode  of  Construction^ 
and  some  Experiments  on  the  comparative  Resistance  of  Water 

'  on  differently  shaped  Solids,   By  Col.  Beaufoy,  F.R.S. 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Bushey  Heath,  Stanmore,  July  22.  1817. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  a  maritime  country  like  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  any  endeavour  to  promote  the 
science  of  naval  architecture  will  meet  with  a  candid  and  favourable 
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reception,  especially  from  those  to  whom  the  plaoning,  building, 
and  sailing  of  our  ships  and  vessels  are  entrusted.  Various  have 
been  the  plans  submitted,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  directive  Boards 
of  Admiralty  and  Navy,  for  the  improvement  of  our  ships  of  war  ; 
many  of  which  possessed  great  science,  skill,  and  ability.  But 
while  some  were  probably  not  carried  into  execution  on  account  of 
the  expense  of  building  large  ships  for  the  purpose  of  experiment, 
others  were  alike  disregarded  because  of  the  comparative  uncertainty 
of  success  attendant  on  all  new  plans,  and  the  possibility  that  the 
expectations  of  the  projector  might  not  be  fulfilled,  the  too  sanguine 
speculations  of  the  most  scientific  having  but  too  frequently  plunged 
them  into  the  mass  of  what  are  commonly  termed  schemers.  The 
science  of  naval  architecture  is  not  likely  to  be  benefited  in  any 
very  material  degree  but  by  experiments  reduced  to  practice :  con- 
sequently should  any  mode  be  suggested  for  the  building  of  experi- 
mental vessels  without  subjecting  Government  to  additional  expense^ 
the  chief  objections  which  have  been  made  to  any  intended  innova- 
tions will  be  removed.  There  is  a  class  of  vessels  belonging  to  his 
Majesty's  dock-yards,  of  an  unseemly  shape  and  clumsy  construc- 
tion, called  lighters.  It  is  proposed  that,  when  any  of  those  now 
in  use  require  to  be  replaced,  instead  of  moulding  the  new  after  the 
model  of  its  predecessor,  it  shall  be  converted  to  the  purpose  of 
experimental  inquiry ;  because  as  their  fitness  for  sailing  is  of  no 
immediate  moment  in  the  service  in  which  they  are  employed,  they 
may  be  rendered,  without  detriment  to  the  service,  not  only  ade- 
quate to  all  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  originally  intended, 
but  may  ultimately  lead  to  important  practical  advantages.  It  is 
proposed  that  these  lighters  shall  partake  of  some  geometrical 
figure,  or  rather  of  three  geometrical  figures,  under  varied  combi- 
nations and  arrangenients ;  namely,  the  cylinder,  sphere,  and  seg- 
ment, of  a  prolate  spheroid.  We  will  suppose,  in  the  first  experi- 
ment, the  middle  or  midships  to  partake  of  the  cylinder,  the  bow 
of  the  globe,  and  the  stern  of  the  prolate  spheroid.  In  the  second, 
instead  of  forming  the  bow  of  a  spherical  shape,  let  it  be  made  more 
acute,  and  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  circular  segment:  in 
other  words,  the  fore  part  will  be  a  portion  of  a  circular  spindle 
In  a  third,  let  the  bow  be  still  more  acute,  by  adopting  a  circulat 
spindle  whose  length  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  its  breadth  than 
in  the  first  instance;  proceeding  thus  until  the  roost  advantageous, 
bow  is  ascertained. 

In  this  plan  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  of  every  vessel  is  to 
be  the  same ;  and  the  only  variable  parts  of  the  vessel  will  be  the 
middle  and  bow ;  the  length  of  the  cylindrical  part  decreasing  in 
proportion  as  the  foremost  is  rendered  more  acute.  When  the  most 
advantageous  bow  has  been  determined,  the  next  alteration  to  be 
made  is  in  the  stern  part.   This  extremity,  like  the  fore  part,  is  to 
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undergo  similar  changes  till  the  maKimum  be  obtained.*  The 
reason  for  not  altering  the  two  extremities  at  the  same  time  is  ob^ 
vious ;  for  should  this  be  done,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  what 
proportional  part  of  the  effect  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  altering  of 
the  fore  part^  and  what  is  to  be  set  down  to  changing  the  shape  of 
the  stern. 

Another  most  material  circumstance  must  also  be  attended  to; 
that  is,  the  masts,  booms,  gaffs,  bowsprit,  and  sails,  must  be  the 
same  in  each  vessel,  and  the  masts  stopped  at  the  satae  distance 
from  the  bow  of  each,  measured  on  the  load  water-line. 

By  using  the  above  simple  and  easily  drawn  fvgiir^es  in  the  ■con*' 
struction  of  vessels,  the  water  will  not  form  those  numm-bds  eddi^ 
and  whirls  which  tak^  place  when  the  vessel's  iiuH  is  cohnposed  ^ 
an  infinite  variety  of  curves,  which  cause  those  partidds  of  the  floidv 
which,  after  having  acted  against  the  ball,  and  ere  perhaps  desceod*^ 
ing,  to  meet  with  others  moving  in  a  different  direction,  and  thus 
form  innumerable  vortices,  which  impede  both  the  sailing  atdd 
steering;  for,  as  has  been  before  mei.  'oncd  in  the  Jtinah  of 
Philosophy^  water  meeting  with  an  obstacle  in  its  course  endeavourg 
to  escape  by  the  shortest  road,  as  shot  would  do,  supposing  a  vessel 
suspended  by  the  stfem,  and  a  quantity  poured  on  the  bow. 

Vessels  built  in  the  present  irregular  form,  when  sailing,  are  con** 
tiiiually  exposing  a  different  surface  (and  frequently  an  unfair  cdive) 
to  the  action  of  the  fluid,  unless  the  water  be  perfectly  8mooth>  and 
the  vessel  remain  upright,  or  be  inclined  an  invariable  angle  (clt<- 
eutnstlancels  not  likely  to  occur  in  practi<ie)  5  but  these  proposed  eic*- 
pernnental  vessels  will  in  bll  ca^s  expose  nearly  the  same  surftce 
and  shape  to  the  impulse  cf  the  fluid  %  conditions,  it  is  thtn^ht, 
highly  advantageous  for  Hidlitfating  their  progress. 

Should  this  paper  merit  the  consideration  of  those  connec^ted 
with  the  marin'e,  ray  intehtion  in  waiting  it  will  be  fulfilled. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  dbservation»,  a  draft  of  tw^ 
vessels  proposed  to  be  built  when  new  lighters  are  wanted  is  ili'- 
serted.    (See  Plate  LXXIl.  iPig.  1,  2.) 

The  length  of  the  ttessel  from  the  fore  piart  of  the  rabbit  of  thfe 
stem  to  the  aR^r  part  of  the  rabbit  on  the  stern  po^t,  itieMuted  at 
the  height  of  the  extreme  breadth,  is  «0  feet ;  the  fei^ti^me  bi^adfh, 
40  feet ;  the  di^ught  of  water,  exclusive  of  the  keel,  tight  feet,  <ftr 
two-fifths  of  the  beam ;  the  breadtii  of  the  k^el  is  nine  inches,  or 
parts  of  a  foot,  of  which  *375,  deducted  from  10,  leaves  9*6^25, 

*  The  sallitt^,  particnlarly  the  steering,  depends  In  j^reat  measure  on  the  shape 
of  that  part  of  the  stern  called  the  run  ;  for  a  vessel  fwW  abaft  may  ste^r  suft. 
ciently  well  when  satliiig  five  knots  fn  an  hour,  and  tfecbme  dfificUlt  to  manage 
When  ranuini;  ei^t  or  nine.  This  is  to  be  attrihated  to  the  water  not  closing  »xi 
behind,  and  flowing  to  the  rudder  in  lines  parallel  to  the  keel.  The  East  India 
ships  wronging  to  the  Company  wouTd  be  tnucfa  improved  by  att^Yidlhg  to  this 
circumstance,  and  sailing  them  so  much  by  the  head  unnecessary,  excepting  what* 
if  caused  by  the  stowing  of  tlie  provisions  and  water^ 
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tbe  mdios  of  die  midship  bend^  greatest  vertical  section,  and  abo 
diBt  of  the  stiem,  leckoaing  froio  the  height  of  the  extreme  i»readtb. 

The  height  cf  the  guowhale  above  the  extreme  breadth  amidship 
is  two  feet,  and  at  each  estreinity  four  feet.  The  verdoal  ^lurve,  or 
sheer,  as  k  is  iecmed^  is  described  in  tlie  ioUowing  manner*  The 
distance,  two  ieet ;  the  height  of  each  extcemity  aboMe  the  middle 
part  of  Ae  vessel  is  divided  into  as  many  equal  paiXs  as  the  half 
Jength,  30  feet ;  tthea,  by  drawing  intersecting  Uoes,  a  Dumber  of 
points  are  foraiedy  through  which  the  curve  is  drawn.  The  4raught 
-of  water  abaft  exceeds  that  forward  by  two  feet.  This  diffareoce  m 
caused  by  maknag  the  after  part  of  the  keel  that  quantity  deeper,  or, 
as  the  ^pwrights  term  it,  giving  so  much  more  skeg. 

The  dimensions  of  the  three  compooent  parts  of  the  6rat  vessel 
stand  thus:  length  of  the  fore  part,  9^2i  feet;  .midship  part, 
31*125;  and  stern  part,  19*25.  The 'quantity  of  water  displaced 
by  the  vessel  is  173*32  ions,  a  cubical  foot  of  sea  water  weighing' 
64*1875  lb.  Avoirdupois,  and  a  ton  xsontaini^g  34*8978  cubical 
feet. 

The  next  point  to  be  consid^ed  is  the  stability  of  the  pccqMsed 
vessels,  aod  to  investigate  this  most  important  pooperty.  Suppose 
the  vessel,  when  laden,  has  its  centre  of  gcaivity  at  the  load  water- 
line  ;  not  that  I  think  it  will  be  so  much  elevated ;  but  that  it  is 
«ifer,  in  calculating  the  stability,  to  be  under  the  mark  than  in 
excess.  The  centre  of  gravity  is  oonsidered  to  be  elevated  eight 
feet  above  the  under  side  of  the  garboard  strake,  or  that  plank  in- 
serted in  the  keel.  It  is  also  taken  for  granted  that  the  main-sail 
exposes  to  the  action  of  the  wind  1582*S2  square  feet;  the  fore- 
sail, 339*29;  andthelarge  jib,  574*5(»:superficial  feet  ;^  that  the 
vessel  is  upon  a  wind ;  and  that  the  sails  nnke  anangleof  35^  with 
the  wind's  direction.  By  calculation,  the  centre  of  pressure  of  the 
three  sails  is  found  to  be  29^6i  feet  above  the  load  mter-line,  by 
examintng  the  experiments  on  the  resistance  of  air  in  the  Annals 
of  Philosophy  J  vol.  viii.  the  resislanee  of  a  superficial  foot  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  wind  moving  with  a  celerity  of  20*29  feet  per 
second,  and  making  an  angle  of  35°  with  its  direction,  is  6'lSl4<»e. 

Avoirdupois,  then  ^       x^g496^67  959-89  lb.,  the 

force  of  the  wind  on  the  ^ails,  which,  multiplied  by  29*61,  tiie 
product,  26422  lb.,  or  12*669  tons,  is  the  effort  of  the  wind  to 
incline  the  -vessel.  To  find  what  inclination  tbe  vessel  receives  %y 
this  impulse,  we  have  959*89  lb.,  or  0*42852  part  of  a  ton,  which, 
>multiplied  hy  29*61,  and  divided  by  173*32,  the  tons  efflah  water 
displaced  by  the  vessel,  tbe  quotient  "073209  is  the  length  of  lever 
on  which  the  displaced  water  acts  to  counterbalance  the  effort  of  the 
wind. 

The  vertical  sections  or  frames,  90  called  by  the  •builders^  being 

«  The  quantity  %t  oaavai  expend  to  the  inpulae  .ef  (be  wind  in  tbe  eaiki  of  lUie 
lighters'iiow  in  use. 
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segments  of  circles,  the  metacentre  is  in  the  centre  of  those  circles, 
and  the  centre  of  all  the  circles  being  elevated  1*625  foot  above  the 
load  vi^ater-line,  1'625  :  radius  ::  -073209  :  S  2°  35%  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  vessel.  As  the  vessel  is  supposed  on  a  wind,  it  is  evident 
the  power  to  heel  it  will  be  greater  than  what  it  was  when  the 
vessel  remained  at  rest :  it  is  not  improluible  this  vessel,  when  under 
sail,,  will  gain  three  knots  per  hour,  to  windward,  which  is  equal  to 
4*029  feet  per  second.  This  number,  added  to  20*29,  gives  24*319, 
the  velocity  of  the  apparent  wind,  which  exerts  an  inclining  power 
of  18*367  tons.  To  balance  this  effort,  the  vessel  must  incline 
3^  44%  and  the  lee  side  will  be  immersed  15-f-  inches.  Two  other 
causes,  not  taken  into  account,  will  further  incline  the  vessel,  viz* 
the  action  of  the  wind  on  the  mast,  rigging,  and  hull ;  and  the  re- 
sistance of  the  water  from  the  lee  way  acting  against  that-part  of 
the  vessel's  body  immersed  in  the  water,  and  situated  beneath  the 
vessel's  centre  of  gravity  ;  but  the  inclination  of  the  sails  from  a 
•vertical  position  will  diminish  the  effort  of  the  wind. 

Fesset  I. — ^Bow  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  globe  at  the  height  of  the 
extreme  breadth,  and  the  top  sides  of  the  vessel  are  formed  by  con- 
tinuing the  curvature  of  the  different  circles  to  the  gunwhale. 

Vessel  IL* — ^The  horizontal  section  of  this  vessel,  at  the  height 
of  the  extreme  breadth,  is  the  same  as  the  curve  of  the  stem  up  to 
that  point;  but  as  the  sweep  of  the  stem  above  that  projects  for- 
ward, and  the  stem  post  rakes  aft,  the  upper  works,  unless  the 
breadth  of  the  vessel  be  augmented,  can  no  longer  be  formed  by 
continuing  the  curvature  of  the  frames  or  vertical  sections  of  the 
vessel's  hull.  Therefore  that  part  of  the  body  above  the  extreme 
breadth  is  formed  in  the  middle  or  cylindrical  part  by  straight  lines^ 
tangents  to  the  midship  bend,  and  other  frames  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, and  the  upper  works,  of  the  fore  and  after  bodies  will  be 
thrown  outwards,  commencing  at  what  may  be  termed  the  balance 
frames,  A  and  1,  and  gradually  increasing  till  the  Ime  terminates 
in  the  rabbit  of  the  stem  and  stern  post. 

By  giving  the  stern  an  arched  form,  it  is  rendered  as  strong  as 
the  bow  \  and,  by  contracting  the  after  part,  the  vessel  is  better 
adapted  for  turning  to  windward ;  for  the  common  construction  of 
square  sterns  and  large  quarter  gallerieis,  by  holding  a  great  deal  of 
wind,  much  impede  the  ship's  progress  when  turning  to  windward ; 
and  a  vessel  of  this  shape  is  better  adapted  either  for  offence  or  de- 
fence, as  guns  may  be  run  aft,  and  pointed  more  than  half  round 
the  compass. 

The  dimensions  of  the  three  component  parts  of  Vessel  II.  will 
be  as  follows:  length  of  the  fore  part^  14  5  feet;  midship  part, 

*  Vessel  II.,  to  have  the  same  stability  as  Vessel  I.,  must  have  the  centre  of 
i;ravity  lowered  1*03  inch.  The  stem  of  Vessel  II.  projecting  more  than  that  of 
Vessel  I.,  this  excess  of  length  should  be  considered  as  so  much  bowsprit :  conse- 
quently it  becomes  requisite  to  have  more  canvas  in  the  fore^sail,  and  proportion- 
ally less  in  the  jib,  of  Vessel  II.,  that  each  may  contain  in  the  three  sails  2496*67 
feet  of  canvas.  Models  of  Vessels  I.  and  11.  have  been  made,  and  look  well.  * 
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26-25  feet;  and  the  stern  part,  19-25  feet.  The  capacity  of 
Vessel  II.  is  164*59  tons,  or  8*73  tons  less  than  Vessel  I.  In  de- 
termining the  power  of  a  machine,  it  is  usual  to  multiply  the 
weight  into  the  velocity ;  therefore  the  momentum  of  Vessel  I. 
will  exceed  the  momentum  of  Vessel  IL,  when  running  with  the 
same  velocity ;  but  the  increased  rate  of  sailing  of  Vessel  11.  will 
more  than  counterbalance  the  diminution  of  tonnage.  For  in- 
stance, if  Vessel  I.,  with  a  certain  breeze,  sails  with  a  velocity  of 
113;  and  Vessel  II.,  with  the  same  strength  of  wind,  with  a  velo- 
city of  U9;  or,  what  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  if  Vessel  II.  can 
make  20  voyages  whilst  Vessel  I.  performs  19 ;  both  vessels  will  be 
equally  useful.  In  other  words,  the  same  quantity  of  freight  will 
be  carried  the  same  distance  in  the  same  space  of  time;  but  should 
the  sailing  of  Vessel  11.  exceed  this  proportion,  it  is  to  be  preferred 
to  Vessel  I. 

The  builders'  tonnage  of  the  King's  sailing  lighters  is  104^. 
Being  ignorant  of  the  weight  of  the  hull,  I  am  unable  to  state 
what  is  the  actual  displacement  of  water.  If  it  be  supposed,  which 
probably  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  that  the  weight  of  each  of  the 
vessels  proposed  to  be  built  is  69  tons,  the  cargo  that  may  be  placed 
on  board  will  amount  to  104*32  tons,  nearly  the  same  tonnage  as 
the  present  lighters. 

Should  it  be  asked  why  the  force  of  the  wind  is  calculated  with 
the  celerity  of  20*29  feet  per  second  in  preference  to  any  other 
velocity,  the  answer  is,  that  from  observation,  and  by  experiment, 
I  found  that  with  that  wind  square-rigged  vessels  between  200  and 
300  tons  burthen  under  sail,  and  upon  a  wind,  can  just  carry  top- 
gallant sails. 

These  experiments  are  the  more  strongly  recommended,  as  it  is 
likely  and  requisite  that  some  classes  of  the  English  navy  should 
undergo  considerable  alteration ;  for  the  large  American  frigates 
have  taught,  by  sad  experience,  how  unequal  (notwithstanding  the 
desperate  bravery  of  the  crews)  small  vessels  are  to  contend  with 
large  ones;  and  as  the  Americans  of  all  classes,  merchant  ships 
included,  are,  generally  speaking,  far  superior  in  point  of  sailing 
to  our  own,  it  behoves  every  welUwisher  to  his  country  to  contribute^ 
as  far  as  he  is  able,  to  the  improvenient  of  naval  architecture  and 
maritime  science  in  general ;  for  such  arts  and  sciences  are  not  only 
most  essential,  but  absolutely  necessary,  to  the  welfare,  prosperity, 
and  glory,  of  Great  Britain. 

Little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  a  rising  floor,  in  point  of 
sailing,  has  many  advantages  over  a  flat  one.  Why  could  not  the 
jdifierent  tenders  that  are  attached  to  Admirals,  as  well  as  the  yachts 
belonging  to  the  various  Boards  and  dock-y^rds,  also  when  new 
ones  are  wanted,  be  built  as  vessels  of  experiment,  making  the 
floors  taogents  to  the  curvature  of  the  different  frames.  By  such 
experiments  it  appears  feasible  to  expect  much  valuable  and  useful 
information  would  be  obtained,  and  the  groundwork  laid  for  build- 
ing ships  on  unerring  principles.  No  doubt  the  loss  of  stowage  paay 
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be  urged  against  building  targe  vessels  with  rising  floors  \  but  tbb 
loss  of  capacity  is  readily  made  up  by  giving  so  much  more  length 
of  midship  body  as  is  equal  to  the  capacity  lost  by  acuteness  of  the 
floor  tiiiibers.  It  may  be  also  remarked  that  sharp  bottom  vessels 
will  not  take  the  ground  *  so  well  as  flat  bottom  ones,  which  cer- 
tainly is  a  disadvantage ;  but  it  should  be  recollected  that  men-of- 
war  are  not  intended  to  ground;  and  taking  the  ground  may  be 
considered  like  running  against  a  rock,  a  circumstance  to  be  re- 
gretted, but  never  designed.  To  conclude,  unless  ships  are  con- 
structed with  curves  of  some  known  properties,  it  will  be  in  vain  to 
search  for  the  particular  parts  in  a  vessel's  hull  wherein  the  good  of 
bad  qualities  they  possess  are  situated.  Probably  to  the  hetero- 
geneous curves  used  in  the  construction  of  ships  may  be  traced  the 
shipwright's  axiom  that  no  man  can  tell  how  a  vessel  will  sail 
before  it  is  tried." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  experiments  on  the  resistance  of 
fluids,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  are  likely  to  be  made  in  this  country ; 
for  much  remains  to  be  done.  Even  the  elaborate  memoir  of  M. 
Zaccarie  Nordmark,  Professor  of  the  University  of  Upsal,  and 
Knight  of  the  Pole  Star,  whkjh  gained  the  prize  oflfered  by  the 
Hoyftl  Marine  Department  of  Russia^  is  incomplete,  as  the  eflfect 
of  the  friction  and  minus  pressure  is  not  taken  into  the  account ; 
land  as  the  Emperor  Alexander,  to  his  great  honour,  is  not  only  an 
cncourager  of  travels  for  promoting  the  science  of  geography,  but 
also  sends  vessels  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  globe  on  discovery, 
and  at  the  same  time  patronizes,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  himself, 
those  arts  connected  with  the  marine,  why  should  not  a  series  of 
experiments  be  made  at  our  Royal  Naval  College  at  Portsmouth  ? 
This  would  enable  those  students  who  are  to  be  out*,  future  ship- 
builders to  compare  the  present  pneumatical  and  statical  theory 
with  matters  of  fact. 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  recommended  that 
no  false  economy  might  impede  continuing  the  admirable  trigono* 
metrical  survey  so  ably  conducted  by  Col.  Mudge  and  CiEq>t.  Colby ; 
and  the  same  scientific  spirit  of  liberality  would  unquestionably 
encourage  an  undertaking,  the  professed  object  of  which  is  to  train 
up  for  the  public  service  practical  and  scientific  builders,  a  class 
men  no  less  an  ornamental  than  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  king* 
dom  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  worth  recollecting  that  the  building  of 
a  single  bad  vessel  will  cost  five  times  more  money  than  probably 
any  intended  set  of  experiments  will  come  to. 

A  comparative  set  of  experiments  on  the  resistance  of  water  is 
easily  made  by  means  of  a  pendulum ;  it  being  only  requisite,  in 
the  first  place,  to  make  each  of  the  solids  to  be  tried  of  the  same 
specific  gravity  as  water,  and  then  attaching  them  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  rod.   The  pendulum  being  drawn  itside  to  a  certain 

*  In  case  of  %  ship^s  grounding  «nd  bilging,  see  Annak  of  PhUosafh^j  vol.  iu 
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pointy  and  then  l^t  go,  it  is  evident  the  less  the  resistance  of  the 
attached  body,  the  greater  the  ascending  arc  described  by  the  pen- 
dulum, and  vice  versa  :  consequently  the  greater  or  less  resistance 
will  be  measured  by  the  arc  of  vibration.  Two  disadvantages  attend 
this  mode  of  experimenting;  the  slowness  and  inequality  of  the 
motioui  and  the  passage  of  the  figures  through  th^  water  not  being 
rectilineal. 

.  Subjoined  are  experiments  made  in  this  manner  with  2^  pendulun^ 
$  feet  5*85  inches  long,  the  lower  extremity  being  immersed  12'7 
inches* 

.  The  solids  were  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  as  much  in  length, 
^ith  the  exception  of  the  double,  cone,  which  was  four  inches  long^. 
when  lengthened  by  a  cylinder,  it  measured  six  inches  (the  same 
r^q^rH  is  applicable  to  the  elliptical  spindle) ;  and  the  sphere,  when 
cut  in  h^vesj  and  separated  by  a  cylinder,  measured  four  inches. 

Ta£L£  L 


Resistance  of  a  cube  the  angle  being  opposed  to 

the  fluid   1000 

Resistance  of  the  side   8/7 

Resistance  of  a  cylinder   •   1000 

Resistance  of  a  sphere   574 

Resistance  <tf  a  sphere  cut  in  halves,  and  length- 
ened by  a  cylinder                                • .  • .  238 

Resistance  of  the  base  of  a  cone   1000 

Resistance  of  the  vortex,  its  angle  being  5S?08  . .  467 

Resistance  of  the  base  of  a  wedge    1000 

Resistance  of  the  vortex,  its  angle  being  53*08  .  •  512 

Resistance  of  a  double  cone   1000 

Resistance  of  the  same  lengthened  by  a  cylinder . .  380 

ResistKDce  of  an  elliptical  spindle   1000 

R^sisUoce  of  an  elliptical  $pindle  lengthened  by  a 

cylinder  *   735 


Th«  flowing  table  oontains  experiments  made  with  six  different 
^ids,  the  diameter  of  oaoh  being  two  inches,  and  the  length  seven 
inches. 

Table  IL 


1.  An  elliptical  spindle  ^   1000 

2.  A  circular  spindle . ,  • , ,   847 

3.  A  double  circular  spindle,  greatest  breadth 

from  the  foremost  end   648 

4.  A  ditto,  ditto,  greatest  breadth     from  the  fore- 

most end    603 


*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  simple  addition  of  length  sboald  so  much  diminish 
Ae  resistance,  a  circomstance  folly  corroborated  by  other  experiments  made  in  a 
different  manner. 
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5.  A  ditto,  ditto,  greatest  breadth  ]  from  the  fore- 

most end    587 

6.  A  ditto,  ditto,  greatest  breadth  \  from  the  fore- 

most end   ^   540  , 

The  experiments  were  compared  with  each  other  in  the  following 
manner.  The  ascending  arc  of  the  pendulum,  before  any  body 
was  fixed  to  it,  was  found  by  measuring  the  chord,  and  calculating 
the  angle  to  be  19°  5'  S9^\  the  elliptical  spindle  being  attached  to 
the  rod,  the  ascending  arc  was  found  to  be  18°  42'  35'^;  the 
difference  between  those  two  numbers  is  1384''.  This  solid  being 
detached,  and  the  circular  spindle  substituted,  the  arc  of  ascensioa 
was  found  to  be  18°  46'  07",  which,  deducted  from  1S>°  5'  39", 
leaves  1172.  Then  1384  :  1000  ::  11 72  :  897,  the  comparative 
resistance  of  the  circular  spindle.  In  the  same  manner  the  other 
comparative  resistances  are  calculated.  From  these  experiments  it 
appears  that  the  extreme  breadth  should  be  placed  -f-  from  the  bow  ; 
but  whether  this  will  hold  good  in  all  velocities  remains  to  be  de- 
termined. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  made  some  remarks  on  the  method 
of  cutting  sails ;  but  lest  I  should  intrude  too  much  on  your  time, 
I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself. 

My  dear  Sir,  very  sincerely  yours, 

Mark  Bbaufoy. 


Article  III. 

Ele^nentary  Ideas  on  the  First  Principles  of  Integration,  by  Finite 
Differences.   By  Mr.  George  Harvey,  of  Plymouth. 

I.  Since  A  is  the  symbol  which  denotes  the  process  of  differen- 
tiation, let  A"'  be  the  symbol  of  the  converse  operation,  by  which 
the  integral  is  obtained.  Now,  if  be  any  function  whatever, 
since 

A  (z^)  ss  A  tt, 

therefore  A"' .  A  «  =  A-»  A  («)  =     the  primitive  function. 

Again,  since  A       =  2  m  A    +  A 
and  that  2u  Au  -i-  Az^^isa  function  of  u, 
let  it  be  denoted  by  O  «,  and  therefore  A  (w*)  =s  O  a; 
hence  A"*  O  2*  =  A"'  A       =  u%  the  primitive  function. 

To  present,  however,  a  more  general  and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  subject,  let  u  denote,  as  before,  any  function  whatever ;  then 
since 

1 
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A  u 

A'tt 

A*a^ 

therefore 

A  u 
A«tt 


hUegraiim^  ly  Ffniie  Differences.  2G5 

one  differentiation, 
two  differentiations, 
'I  three  differentiations. 


is  derived  from  the  primitive 
function  u  by 


ji  differentiations. 


r one  integration, 
two  integrations, 

<t'  ' 


I  ought  to  reproduce  the  primitive  J       '"J'^^™"'  ... 
^       function  I.  by  ^  <  [^''l  integrations,  ^(A). 

A*    J  integrations. 

Hence,  as  A"*  has  been  adopted  to  represent  the  converse  ope- 
ration of  A,  so  let  A*"*,  A"',    -    -    -   -    -    A~^  denote  the 

converse  operation^  of  A*,  A*   -   -    -    -    -    A";  and  therefore 

as  A,  A%  A^    -    -    -    -    -    A*  indicate  the  firsts  second,  third, 

and  n***  differences  of  the  primitive  function  w,  so  will  A""  S  A""  % 
A"%    ------    A"*  represent  the  first ,  secoTid,  thirds 

and  rfi^  integrals  of  the  same  function. 

According  to  these  principles,  the  formulae  (A)  will  become 
A->  .  A 


A-« 
A-» 


u 
A«  u 
A*  u 


=  u 


A^—  .  A*  u 

Geometers,  however,  have  adopted  the  symbols  S,  S',  2% 
-  •  -  -  -  2»  as  characteristics  respectively  equivalent  to 
A*"',  A""*,  A""%  -  -  -  -  -  A""*,  and  hence  the  equations 
denoted  by  (B)  will  be  transformed  into 

S  A  tt  - 
S«  A*  u 
S»  A»  u 


A»  u 


CoROLLART. — Hcncc  it  appears  that  the  n***  integral  of  the 
differential  of  any  function  is  the  primitive  function  from  which  the 
differential  was  derived* 

IL  It  is  moreover  evident,  from  the  preceding  principles, 'that 
since 

A*  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  the  two  factors' 

A,  A,  and  is  termed  the  second  difference, 
A^  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  the  three  factors 

A>  A,  A,  and  is  termed  the  third  difference, 

A'  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  the  n  factors 
A,  A,  A,  A  and  is  termed  the  n^^  difference^ 


of  the 
primitive 
function. 
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so 

A*^  *  may  be  regarded  as  cQinf>Qsed  of  the  two  fkctors*" 

A"*  \  A"  \  and  is  termed  the  second  iategral, 
A" '  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  the  three  factors 

A"*,  A"~',  A"'^  and  is  termed  the  third  in-      of  the 
tegral^  y  primitive 

functiw ; 

A*""  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  the  n  factors  ' 

A""    A"    A~  ^,  A"  *  and  is  termed  the 

integral^ 

or  by  adopting  the  characteristic      as  before, 

may  be  considered  as  composed  of  the  two  factors^ 
%,      and  is  termed  the  second  integral,  i 
%^  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  the  three  factors  [    of  the 
%  2i  2,  and  is  termed  the  third  integral,  ^  primitive 

I  function. 

"X*  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  the  n  factors  j 
2,     S  and  is  termed  the  7^'^  integral,  J 

Corollary. — Hence  it  appears  that  any  differential^  by  the 
process  of  integration^  may  be  changed  into  different  forms  i  and 
also  an  integral  may  undergo  corresponding  variations  by  the 
process  of  differentiation:  thus  u  representing  any  function,  as 
before,  its  second  integral  may  be  denoted  by  either  of  the  forms 

2*    w  A^«  24  =5=  A-  *  A""  *        A-'  A*  M  =  A-  *  A'  M  =  &c,; 
and  its  third  integral  by  either  of  the  forms 

^  A-^u^  A-^  A-*  A"-*    =  A-^A-'u  =  A'-^A'U  ^ 
A'  A~®  tt,  &c. 
III.  By  similar  operations  we  may  obtain 
:g«  A    =  A-  «  A»    =  A-  ^    =  :S  u, 
S»  A«    =  A-«  A»  w  =  A*  tt  :^  S*  tt, 
A'    =  A-*  A'  M  =  A»  tt  ^  2  A* 
:S*  A*"    *=  A—  A"*  tt  »  A*"-"    55  &c. 
These  combinations,  it  is  obvious,  may  be  varied  without  end* 

Corollary. — ^If  in  the  latter  form  m  be  greater  than  ti,  the 
result  wilt  be  a  differeniial  of  the  function  u  ;  but  if  m  be  less  than 
71,  then  an  integral  of  u  will  be  obtained.  Suppose,  for  example^ 
9n  =  4,  and  9, 

then  S"  A*     =      A*  w  sc  A*  «,  the  second  difference  of  the 

primitive  function  u  ; 
but  if  m  =  3,  and  tz  =  5, 

then     A*  tt  =5     A'  w  =*  2*  u,  the  second  integral  oi  the  pfi- 
mitive  functioa  u. 
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IV.  A  facility  in  the  management  and  transformation  of  these 
symbols  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  student ;  and  the  follow- 
ing examples  are  therefore  added  to  exercise  his  ingenuity 

EXAMinLBS  ON  DIFFERKNTIATION* 

The  first  difierence  of  S  A"    =  A  2  A"  m  =  A  A"  ^  A*  i*  =s 

A"    =  S  A"  +  >  w,  =  &c. 
The  ^rst  difference  of  2*  A'  a  =  A  :S«  A"  w  =  A  A"'  A*  u  = 
S  A"      =  &c. 

The  second  difference  of     A"  i*  =  A«     A*u^  A«  A"  *  A'  tt  =a 

A-»  A-M  3=S  A-tt,  a=  &c. 
The      difference  of  S  A*  «  «  A-  2  A"  «  =  A"  A- »  A»  a  « 

A-*  A«-     =  2  A«"  M,  =s  &c. 

BXAMPLBS  ON  INTBORATfON* 

The  first  integral  of  2  A"  m  =  A" »  A" »  A*  «  =  A—'  2<  «5 
2*  A"  «  =  &c. 

The  second  integral  of  2  A»  w  =  A-«  A-  *  A»  «  =:  A"-^  ^ 
2=*  A-    =  &c. 

The  third  integral  of  2  A"  «  =  A"**  A^^  A"    =  A"-*  u  a= 
2*  A"  M  =  &c. 

The  »^  integral  of  2  A"  i*  a  A—  A"^  A'?  k  «  A-»  t«  w 
2  tt  =  &c. 

The  n*»»  integral  of  2*  A"  m  =  A'"  A"*"  A"  m  =  A""*  n  sss 
2"  2^  =  &c. 

The  n'^  integral  of  2*  A" «  =  A"""  A"*-  A"  «  =  A'*  u  w 

2"*  M  s=  &C*  * 

It  thus  appears  that  the  symbols  usually  employed  in  the  differen- 
tiation and  integration  of  ^functions  are  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws 
of  algebraic  quantities;  an  idea  which  was  first  elicited  by  the 
genius  of  Arbogast. 

By  changing  A  into  dj  and  2  into  /,  the  preceding  remarks  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  theory  of  differentials. 

*  The  utility  and  importaace  of  these  transformations  miist  be  obvious;  for  we 
can  thus  pursue  the  chanp;e8  vrhich  the  exponents  undergo,  through  the  several 
states  of  positive^  zero^  and  negaiivei  the  positive  state  denotiog  the  d^ercnce,  ter* 
A  ewutant  quaatity,  and  the  n»gatm  itatA  the  integraL 
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On  (he  Quantity  of  Real  Acid  in  Liquid  Hydrochloric^  and  on  the 
Composition  of  some  of  the  Chlorides  ;  with  tlie  Description  of  a 
new  Instmmentfor  the  Analysis  of  the  Carlonates.  By  Dr.  Urev 

(To  Dr.  Thomson,) 

DEAR  SIR, 

In  examining,  about  two  years  ago,  the  magnesian  Kme-stone  of 
Cultra,  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  anxious  to  know  the  quantity  of 
€arlx)nic  acid  united  to  the  magnesia  in  this  mineral,  I  found  that 
the  common  way  of  analysis  would  not  lead  to  it  with  final  preci- 
sbn.  During  its  slow  solution  in  dilute  muriatic  or  nitric  acids, 
Tariable  and  uncertain  quantities  of  acid  vapour  were  apt  to  be  car- 
lied  off  by  the  gas,,  on  one  hand  y  or,  on  the  other,  a  portion  of 
the  carbonic  acid  remained  in  the  liquid.  Hence  at  one  time  the 
quantity  evolved  from  100  grains  of  the  lime-stone  was  46;  at  an- 
other, somewhat  more;  and  at  another,  45.  I  observed  similar 
variations,  though  in  a  less  degree,  in  the  analysis  of  pure  calca- 
reous spar,  a  substance  of  the  most  uniform  composition.  Nor 
were  the  deviations  which  occurred  to  me  greater  than  could  be 
paralleled  among  other  investigators.  Thus  in  100  grains  of  pure 
carbonate  of  lime  you  state  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  at  43*  18, 
from  which  fundamental  number  you  deduce  the  weights  of  the 
atoms  of  lime,  calcium,  and  their  combinations.  Dr.  Marcet,  a  no 
less  accurate  philosopher,  makes  it  43*9;  Mr.  Kirwan,  45;  M.^ 
Vauquelin,  43-5  ;  M.  M.  Aikin,  44 ;  M.  Thenard,  43  28 :  and  by 
Dr.  Wollaston's  scale  it  seems  to  be  43*8  or  43-9.  The  determi- 
nation of  this  point  is  an  essential  datum  in  the  atomic  theory.  Of 
the  above  analyses,  I  believe  we  shall  find  that  of  M.  Vauquelin  to 
le  nearest  the  truth;  though  I  cannot  understand  why  this  excellent 
chemist  should  rate  the  lime  at  only  56  parts,  leaving  0*5  of  loss 
in  the  100. 

The  following  experiment,  selected  from  among  many  others,^ 
may  perhaps  throw  light  on  the  cause  of  these  variations.  Into  a 
small  pear-shaped  vessel  of  glass,  with  a  long  neck,  and  furnished 
with  a  hollow  spherical  stopper  drawn  out  above  and  below  into  a 
tube  almost^  capillary,  some  dilute  muriatic  acid  was  put.  The 
whole  being  poised  in  a  delicate  balance,  100  grains  of  calc-spar  iq 
rhomboidal  fragments  were  introduced,  and  the  stopper  was  quickly 
inserted.  A  little  while^ after  the  solution  was  completed,  the  dimi- 
nution of  weight,  indicating  the  loss  of  carbonic  acid,  was  found 
to  be  42*2  grains.  Withdrawing  the  stopper,  and  inclining  the 
vessel  to  one  side  for  a  few  minutes,  to  allow  the  dense  gas  to  flow 
out,  the  diminution  became  43*3.  Finally,  on  heating  the  body  of 
the  vessel  to  about  70°,  while  the  hollow  stopper  was  kept  cool> 
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small  bubbles  of  gas  escaped  from  the  liquid^  and  the  loss  of  M^ight 
lyas  found  to  be  43*65,  at  which  point  it  was  permanent.  This  is  a 
tedious  process. 

The  instrument  which  I  subsequently  employed  is  quick  in  ks 
o])eration,  and  still  more  accurate  in  its  results.  (See  PI.  LXXII. 
Fig.  3.)  It  consists  of  a  glass  tube  of  the  same  strength  and 
diameter  with  that  usually  employed  for  barometers^  having  a 
strong  prolate  spheroid  blown  on  one  end  of  it  at  the  glass-house, 
and  at  the  other  bent  upwards  with  a  syphon  curve.  The  middle 
pert  between  the  ball  and  the  bend  is  about  six  or  seven  inches  long. 
The  capacity,  exclusive  of  the  curved  part,  is  a  little  more  than  five 
cubic  inches.  It  is  accurately  graduated  into  cubic  inches  and 
hundredth  parts,  by  the  successive  additions  of  equal  weights  of 
quicksilver  from  a  measure  thermometric  tube.  Seven  Troy  ounces 
and  66  grains  of  quicksilver  occupy  the  bulk  of  one  cubic  inch. 
A\  such  portions  .being  poured  in,  fill  the  ball,  and  a  little  of  the 
lieginning  of  the  stem.  T^he  point  where  it  rests  is  marked  with  a 
diamond.  Then  34j  grains,  equal  to  of  a  cubic  inch,  being 
drawn  up  into  the  thermometric  tube,  rest  at  a  certain  height, 
which  is  also  marked  by  the  diamond.  This  bulk  is  introduced 
successively,  till  the  stem  be  filled  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
syphon  curve ;  and  at  each  addition  a  diamond  scratch  is  made. 

In  the  instrument  thus  finished,  of  a  cubic  inch  occupies  on 
the  stem  about  ^  of  an  inch,  a  space  easily  distinguished.  The 
weight  of  carbonic  acid  equivalent  to  that  volume  is  less  than 
of  a  grain,  being  0-0023.2.  The  mode  <^  using  it  is  perfectly 
simple  and  commodious,  and  the  analytical  result  is  commonly 
obtained  in  a  few  minutes. 

For  example :  five  grains  of  caleareous  spar,  in  three  or  four 
irhomboids,  were  weighed  with  great  care  in  one  of  Crighton*s  most 
delicate  balances,  such  as  you  have  described  in  the  article  Cha- 
mistry  of  Dr.  Brewster's  Encyclopedia,  though  by  a  typographical 
error  its  construction  is  ascribed  to  Cuthbertson.  These  are  intm^ 
diiced  into  the  empty  tube,  and  made  to  slide  gently  along  into  the 
spheroid.  The  instrument  is  then  held  in  nearly  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion with  the  left  hand,  the  top  of  the  spheroid  resting  against  the 
breast,  with  a  small  bended  funnel  inserted  iuto  the  orifice.  Quick- 
silver is  now  poured  in,  till  it  be  filled,  which  in  this  position  is 
accomplished  in  a  few  seconds.  Should  any  particles  of  air  be 
entangled  among  the  mercury,  they  are  discharged  by  inverting  the 
instrument,  having  closed  the  orifice  with  the  finger.  On  reverting 
it,  and  tapping  the  ball  with  the  finger,  the  fragments  of  spar  rise 
to  the  top.  Three  or  four  hundredth  parts  of  a  cubic  inch  of  mer- 
•  cury  being  now  displaced  from  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  that  bulk  of 
dilute  muriatic  acsd  is  poured  in ;  then  pressing  the  fore  finger, 
armed  with  a  slip  of  bladder,  on  the  orifice,  and  inclining  the  in- 
strument forwards,  the  acid  is  made  to  rise  through  the  quicksilver. 
This,  as  it  is  displaced  by  the  evolved  carbonic  acid,  falls  into  a 
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large  stODe»ware  bason^  over  which  the  instrtimeDt  stands  ki  a 
wooden  frame.  When  the  solution  is  completed,  the  aftpacent 
Tolume  of  gas  is  noted,  the  mercury  in  the  two  legs  of  tine  sjrphoa 
is  brought  to  a  level,  or  the  difference  of  he^t  above  the  mercury 
in  the  bason  is  observed,  as  also  the  temperature  of  the  apartaawt^ 
ftnd  the  height  of  the  barometer.  Then  the  ordinary  comctkim 
haag  ittade,  we  have  the  exact  volume  of  carbonic  acid  oonlasned 
in  £ve  gntias  of  calc  spar.  In  very  numerous  experiments  ivhioh  I 
iiave  made,  in  very  different  circumstances  of  atmoapherical  tem- 
peraftmre  and  pressure,  the  results  have  not  varied  of  a  cobtc 
inch  on  five  grains,  care  being  had  to  screen  the  instrunieiit  ftom 
the  radiation  of  the  sun  or  a  fire. 

As  tiiere  is  absolutely  no  action  exercised  on  mercury  by  ^lute 
muriatic  add  at  ordbary  temperatures ;  as  no  perceptible  dUferenoe 
is  made  in  the  bnJk  of  air  by  introducing  to  it  over  the  mercury  a 
little  of  the  acid  by  itself;  and  as  we  can  expel  every  atom  of  car- 
l)onic  acid  from  the  muriate  of  lime,  or  other  saline  jo4ution,  bjr 
fently  heating  that  piMnt  <^  the  tube  containing  it,  it  is  evident  that 
the  total  Tolume  of  gaseous  product  must  be  accurately  deter- 
onined. 

Should  the  substance  be  move  rapidly  acted  on  by  a  dilute  Acid 
than  limestone  is,  we  nuast  use  some  dexterity  in  sending  up  the 
«acid,  and  we  must  also  hold  the  palm  of  our  hand  at  firat  a  little 
above  the  orifice,  to  prewnt  the  dispersion  of  the  protruded  quick- 
silver. When  a  series  of  experiments  is  to  be  perforased  in  a  abort 
apace  of  time,  i  wash  the  quicksilver  with  water,  dry  it  with  a 
sponge  first,  and  then  with  warm  muslin.  Hie  tube  is  also  washed 
out  and  drained. 

Wben  a  liquid  eontaining  gas  is  to  be  sna^yaed,  tbe  instpoment 
is  fll^h^ly  modified,  by 'having  at  the  top  of  the  spiieroidiMi  orifice 
abut  wkh  a  stopper  or  coiic.  The  mercary  is  poured  in  till  the  in- 
atroment  b  nearly  fall,  the  end  of  the  syphon  being  previoasly  shut 
with  the  finger  or  a  cork,  and  over  the  mercury  the  measured  qunn- 
tity  of  Ufj^M  is  pftaced.  The  top  of  the  spheroid  being  now  ckwed, 
dilute  acid  in  suitable  quantity  is  sent  up  from  below,  and  the 
evdved  gas  estimated  as  before.  For  a  great  many  purposes  i  iunre 
found  this  instrument  better  adapted  than  the  mercurial  pneumatic 
trough.  The  tubular  orifice  at  the  top  of  the  spheroid,  and  the 
syphon  extremitjr  below,  being  both  nicely  graduated,  we  can  mea- 
sure «he  quantities  ef  liquid  -employed,  as  well  as  the  gaseous  pro- 
iiiict. 

I  «faall  in  another  paper  describe  a  modification  of  the  ivstra- 
ment,  well  adapted  lor  the  practical  fanaer's  and  miner's  use,  in 
the  analysis  of  marls  and  lime-stones. 

Acc«iiding  to  wy  experiments,  100  cubic  indies  of  carbonic  aeid 
weigh  46*4  gvains.  inie  following  -table  of  results  is  computed  on 
tlutt  ^upposkioR 
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Per  tent, 

Graint.  Oiib.  lb.         by  weigHft. 

6   Calc&tieous  spat  yield   4»700  ....  43''(516 

5   ATragoftke  from  Mr.  Jaineson   4*670  .... 

7^  Carbonate  of  strontian  4r8S^  ....  30-221 

In  ortier  specitaens  of  strontianke   S0'*000 

The  above  arragonite  seems  a  compofmA  of  97*6 
catbonate  of  lime  and  2*4  carbonate  of  sftrontian. 

5   Magnesian  lime*stone  '4'952  ....  45*9^ 

5    Crystals  adhering  to  magnesian  Hme. .  4700  ....  43*6!*6 

5  White  Antrim  Hme^stone   , .  4'C50  . . » .  43*152 

6  Ptearlspar  4-20   38*976 

5    Gall-nUl  lime-stone   4*66    . . . , 

5  Carrara  marble   4*69         .  43*523 

7^  ignited  subcarbonate  of  potash  ..  ..  5*07^  31*44) 

6  Subcatbonate  of  soda  ,  4*403  ....  40*86 

4   Dense  subcarbonaie  of  ammonia .  •  • .  4*69    • .  •  •  54*404 

Remerks  m  the  preceding  Table. 

Thfe  crystals  adhering  to  ihe  pieces  of  magnesian  limcrstone  I 
found,  by  a  common  analysis,  to  contain  no  magnesia.  I  precipi- 
tated by  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  from  the  acidulous  muriate  of 
lime,  99  grains  of  carbonate  from  100  grains  of  Antrim  lime-stone  ; 
and  43*152  is  to  43i61i6  as  99  to  100,  which  is  a  perfect  accord- 
^^ice  between  the  two  didtioct  modes  of  analysis.  The  (ime-fitone 
in  the  form  of  gall  nuts  clustered  together  is  from  the  vidnity  of 
^nderland.  It  contains  a  very  little  oxide  of  iron,  and  itas  a  spe- 
'cific  gravity  of  2*700.  It  is  not  a  magnesian  lime-stone,  as  some 
liave  Ai^pposed.  The  gaseous  product  shows  the  absence  of  ms^- 
nesia.  These  igall  nmits  are  denser  than  common  lime^^stonq,  of 
which  the  Antrim  is  of  2*585  specific  gravity;  the  spar  is  2-70>; 
the  Cultra  magnesian  Ume*stone  varnished  is  2'157«  The  wbcaiv 
bonate  of  potash  was  from  Tartar ;  the  flvbcarbonate  of  soda  from 
ignited  bicarbonate,  which  was  found  by  the  ordinary  dieizHcal  tests 
to  be  ia^arly  free  ftx>m  all  contaminatiofi^f  muriatic  and  sulphuric 
<he  nitrate  of  silver  giving  with  its  nitrate  a  scarcely  pecc^* 
tible  milkiness.  It  b  a  substance,  howei^r,  difficu^lt  to  get  absolutely 
fMire.  The  best  way  of  obtaining  it  which  1  have  yet  practised  is  to 
bdil  a  solution  of  pure  sea  salt  with  a  large  4]Mntity  of  yellow  oside 
of  lead,  till  no  more  muriatic  acid  remains  undecomposed.  To 
filter,  add  a  little  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  the  liquid,  evaporate, 
and  ignite.  The  crystallized  subcarbonate  of  commerce,  even  when 
found  in  r^ular  rhomboids,  is  very  far  from  being  pure.  It  yields, 
when  ignited,  only  37^  or  38  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid^ 

White  lead  ior  carbonate  will  not  answer  the  {Mupose.  I  have 
digested  it  on  a  sand-bath  with  solution  of  sea  salt  for  many  hours 
without  the  liquid  acquiring  the  power  of  reddening  lit auis.p^er} 
but  after  the  white  lead  is  ignited^  it  begins  immediately  to  decom- 
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pose  the  salt  with  great  force.  The  joint  affinities  of  carbonic  acid, 
oxygen^  and  lead^  and  hydrochloric  acid  and  soda,  are  here  shown 
to  be  stronger  than  those  of  chlorine  and  lead,  o&ygen  and  hydrogen, 
carbonic  acid  and  soda,  which  are  the  divellent  forces,  opposed  to 
the  former  as  quiescent. 

A  very  pure  subcarbonate  of  soda  may  also  be  got  from  the  crys- 
tallized acetate  by  ignition. 

Thus  accurately  acquainted  with  the  composition  of  the  car- 
bonates which  I  was  to  employ,  the  instrument  and  balance  being 
both  of  equal  delicacy,  I  next  diluted  with  distilled  water  at  60^  of 
Fahr.  some  pure  liquid  hydrochloric  or  muriatic  acid,  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions.  Acid  of  1*192  specific  gravity,  at  60^  of  Fahr. 
was  employed,  equal  in  dry  acid  per  cent,  to  28*3 


Acid. 
Grains. 

1080 
960 
840 
720 
600 
480 
360 
240 
120 


Water. 
Graina. 

+  120 
240 
360 
480 
600 
720 
840 
960 
1080 


Proportions. 

90  +  10 

80  +  20 

70  +  30 

60  +  40 

50  +  50 

40  +  60 

30  +  70 

20  +  80 

10  +  90 


Sp.  Gr. 
at  60O. 

M730 
1*1536 
1*1844 
1-1150 
1*0960 
1-0765 
1*0574 
1*0384 
1*0192 


Temp,  on 
mixture. 

80^ 

82° 

85° 

90° 

88° 

83° 

79° 

75°* 

69° 


Dry  acid 
per  cent. 

25-47 
22*64 
19-81 
16-98 
14-15 
11*32 
8-49 
5*76 
2-83 


The  calculated  and  experimental  specificrgravities  at  60°  exactly 
coincide.  The  mixture  of  acid  and  water  was  made  24  hours  before 
the  density  was  determined,  in  which  interval  of  time  it  was  fre- 
quently agitated.  In  round  numbers  we  may  reckon  the  addition 
of  -f-^  of  water  to  acid  of  any  specific  gravity  as  diminishing  this 
by  two  in  the  third  decimal  figure.  I  shall  be  able  presently  to 
demonstrate,  by  a  series  of  accurate  experiments,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  dry  acid  is  exact  as  given  above.  Hence  preceding  tables 
must  be  wide  of  the  truth. 

We  may  here  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  have  two  phe- 
nomena somewhat  singular  in  the  dilution  of  this  acid.  First  the 
evolution  of  heat  from  the  mixture  of  two  liquids,  not  saline,  with- 
out any  condensation  of  their  volume.  This  fact  completely  dis- 
proves the  notion,  too  common  in  chemical  books,  that  the  evolu- 
tion of  heat,  in  the  dilution  of  alcohol  and  of  sulphuric  acid  with 
watec,  is  due  to  the  mechanical  eflect  of  the  diminution  of  the 
pores  or  interstices  which  formerly  lodged  the  caloric.  The 
maximum  rise  of  temperature  appears  above  in  the  mixture  of  sis 
parts  of  acid  with  four  of  water,  which  consists  nearly  in  bulk  of 
five  of  the  former  to  four  of  the  latter.  Equal  volumes,  when 
mixed,  evolve  a  Iveat  somewhat  greater ;  or  by  weight,  six  of  acid 
to  five  of  water. 

The  second  fact  is,  that  we  have  here  a  true  chemical  combina- 
tion without  any  change  of  density.   It  is  curious  that  the  sanie 
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proposhiM  holds  with  gaseous  hydmdhloric  acid,  formed  by  equal 
voluoaes  of  chiorioe  and.  bydrogefi,  which  chemically  combine 
while  the  density  is  the  mean  of  its  components. 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  heat  in  this  case  ?  The  following  ex- 
periments wiU  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question : — 

A  thin  glass  globe  capable  of  holding  1800  grains  of  water  was 
successively  filled  with  this  liquid,  with  the  strong  acid  sp.  gr. 
1*192,  and  with  that  of  1*1152;  and  being  in  each  case  heated  to 
the  same  degree,  was  suspended  with  a  delicate  thermometer  im* 
mersed  in  it,  io  a  large  room  of  uniform  temperature.  The  coo>- 
parative  times  of  cooling  through  an  equal  range  of  the  thermo- 
metric  scale  was  earefuUy  noted  by  a  watch  in  each  case.  The  fol- 
lowing wer«  the  results  j— * 

Globe  with  water  cooled  from  124^  to  66®  in  12&  minutes 

Dilute  acid   124  to  66  hi 

Strong  acid   124  to  66  itt  «8 

The  glass  itself  had  a  capacity  for  heat  equal  to  that  of  150  gr. 
of  water.  Hence  in  the  three  cases  we  hftve  the  foUowiog  relntiDm 
between  the  quantities  of  matter  cooled  and  the  timet  of  cooling  t 

W*ter  ^355^  =  62-6^.  dilute  acid  =  46';  strong 

.J    88'  X  100 

If  water  be  called  unity,  or  1*000,  then  the  dilute  acid  il  0*735> 
and  the  strong  acid  0*586.  These  numbers  represent  the  specified 
heats  by  esperimeot.  But  the  dilute  acid  ouj^ht,  from  calculation, 
to  have  the  mean  capacity  for  heat  corre^oiiding  to  6  strong  Add 

+  4^ater,     ^  -  ^'^^^^^  - ''^^  ^  .751&    We  see,  therefoi*, 

that  the  capacity  is  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  7*5  to  '7516,  t6 
which  cause  the  evolution  of  heat  is  due. 

Conceiving  that  I  observed  in  the  successive  stages  of  cooling  ot 
the  several  liquids  indications  of  the  relative  specific  heats  varyitig 
at  different  temperatures,  I  made  the  following  experiments  to 
decide  this  interesting  point.  Tiie  same  glass  globe  and  thermo- 
meter were  employed : 

Water  cooled  from   210^  to  160^  b  21-5' 

Ckmcentrated  oil  of  vitriol  210       150  17*0 

Spermaceti  oil,  sp.  gr.  0-915.  ...  210  150  12-75 
Oil  of  turpentine  sp.  gr.  0-875  .•210      J  50      1 1  -25 

Water   150        90  57 

Concentrated  oil  of  vitriol  J  50        90  39^. 

Spermacetioil,  sp.gr.  0-915...,  150        90  i2d 
Oil  of  turpentine,  sp.  gr.  0-875 . .  150        90  25'83 
Hence,  including  the  specific  heat  of  the  vessel,  and  the  diSrr* 
eoce  of  density  of  the  liquidsi  we  get  the  following  cc^uatiods 
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Upper  Range,  Under  Range. 

Water  S^^^'  W  =  ^^'^^ 

Sulphuric  acid    ...,^  =  4-6'  =  10-64' 

Spermaceti  oil  . .  • .  igj-  =  6-57'  7^  =  IS-CK 
Oil  of  turpentine  . . .          =  =  13-8' 

And  reckoning  water  to  be  unity^  or  1*000^ 

Upper  Range.  Under  Range. 

Water                            1-000  1-000 

Sulphuric  acid  0-418  0-S64 

Spermaceti  oil                  0-597  0-513 

Oil  of  turpentine  ,.  0-545  0-472 

The  ratios  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  of  the  two  oils,  are  ob* 
iriously  proportional  to  one  another  in  both  ranges  ;  but  the  specific 
heat  of  the  water^  compared  with  these  bodies,  increases  in  a  re- 
markable ratio  as  its  temperature  falls.  Had  I  continued  the  espe- 
riments  to  still  lower  degrees  of  the  thermometer,  this- differepce 
would  probably  have  become  greater.  But  when  the  substance 
operated  on  approached  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
was  then  from  55^  to  60^  Fahr.,  the  cooling  was  too  slow  to  permit 
Ihe  intervals  of  time  to  be  marked  with  the  requisite  precision. 

Hitherto  the  specific  heats  of  bodies  have  been  compared  with 
that  of  water  either  at  the  freezing  temperature,  as  in  the  caloric 
meter  of  Lavoisier  and  Liaplace,  or  by  admixture,  or  rate  of  refrige- 
ration^  at  very  moderate  heats.  In  all  these  cases  the  capacity  of 
water,  being  at  a  maximum,  has  caused  other  bodies  to  stand  rela- 
tively low  in  the  capacity  scale.  The  mean  capacity  of  water,  be- 
tween that  of  freezing  and  boiling,  is  probably  to  be  placed  at  about 
the  hundredth  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  scale. 

By  thus  possessing  at  ordinary  atmospherical  heats  its  maximum 
specific  caloric,  water  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  peiforming  its  important 
function  of  a  magazine  and  equalizer  of  temperature  to  the  terres-i 
trial  globe. 

In  describing  the  experiments  performed  with  the  view  of  deter- 
mining the  composition  of  the  chlorides,  and  the  quantity  of  dry 
acid  in  liquid  hydrochloric  of  a  certain  density,  I  shall  make  use  of 
the  old  language  and  hypothesis  at  first,  after'which  the  substitution 
of  the  new  may  be  readily  made. 

The  point  of  neutralization  between  acid  and  alkali  was  ascer- 
tained in  the  usual  way  by  litmus  paper;  but  it  was  occasionally 
found  that  a  combination  would  appear  neutral  by  this  test  when  the 
solution  was  very  dilute,  which  on  concentration  gave  evident  marks 
of  an  alkaline  or  acid  excess.  To  this  cause  chiefly  must  we  ascribe 
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a  very  considerable  error,  which  the  celebrated  Dr.  Black  has  com- 
mitted,  in  his  analysis  of  the  Geyser  water,  as  I  demonstrated  in  a 
memoir  on  Alkali-metry,  subjected  about  a  year  ago  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  Dr.  Henry,  of  Manchester.  When  a  saline  mixture  ap- 
proaches the  neutral  state,  it  is  advantageous  to  touch  with  the  point 
of  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  pure  water,  a  spot  of  the  paper  continuous 
to  that  where  the  combination  is  applied.  The  practical  philosopher 
knows  well  what  difficulties  attend  the  actual  analysis  and  synthesis 
of  the  salts,  when  the  ultimate  precision  demanded  by  the  doctrine 
of  multiple  proportions  is  sought  for.  * 

The  folk)wing  experiments  are  the  results  of  at  least  a  hundred 
trials.  The  evaporations  were  conducted  on  a  nicely  regulated 
sand-bath,  in  platina  capsules,  and  the  dry  matter  was  ignited  with 
a  cover,  to  prevent  loss  by  decrepitation ;  but  very  gently,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  volatilization  of  the  salt. 

Chloride  of  Potassium. 

ExPBR.  I. — 50  grains  of  recently  ignited  subcarbonate  of  potash 
from  tartar,  containing  34*3  grains  of  potash,  took  for  neutralization 
700  grains  of  a  diluted  muriatic  acid,  equivalent  to  7^  grains  of 
that  whose  specific  gravity  is  1*192.  54  grains  of  muriate  gently 
ignited  were  obtained.  As  54  contain  34*3  of  potash,  iOO  grains 
will  consist  of  63*52  potash  and  36*48  acid.  And  if  70  grains  of 
liquid  acid  be  equivalent  to  19*7  of  dry,  100  will  contain  28*14. 
100  grains  of  subcarbonate  take  140  of  the  above  strong  Uquid  acid 
for  saturation,  and  yield  108  grains  of  muriate. 

ExPBR.  IL — 50  grains  of  pure  bicarbonate  of  potash  in  crystals, 
e^ual  to  34*5  subcarbonate  and  23*67  potash,  took  480  grains  of 
dilute  acid,  equal  to  48  of  the  strong. 

37*25  grains  of  muriate  were  obtained.  As  37*25  is  to  23*67  of 
potash,  so  is  100  to  63*54  base  and  36*46  acid.  Here  also  100 
grains  of  subcarbonate  yield  108  of  salt.  100  grains  of  subcar- 
bonate take  in  this  experiment  139  grains  of  the  strong  acid,  which 
gives  28*3  per  cent,  of  dry  acid. 

A  hundred  parts  of  muriate  of  potash  will  yield  by  decomposition 
with  sulphuric  acid  129^  of  liquid  muriatic  acid,  specific  giiavity 
1*192. 

Fifty  grains  of  subcarbonate  of  potash  contain  28-6  potassium, 
which  constitute  the  basis  of  54  of  chloride,  leaving  25*4  of  chlo- 
rine. Hence  100  chlorine  take  112*6  potassium;  or  in  100  parts 
we  have  53  potassium  +  47  chlorine. 

Chloride  of  Sodium. 

£xp£R.  I. — 100  grains  subcarbonate  of  soda,  from  a  recently 
ignited  pure  bicarbonate,  took  for  neutralization  183*6  grains  of  the 
strong  liquid  muriatic  acid ;  and  11 1*7  grains  of  muriate  were  ob« 

*  This  is  usually,  but  I  hambly  apprehend  too  vagnely,  called  the  doctrine  &t 
definite  proportions.  Definite  proportions  have  been  inculcated  ever  since  tb« 
fact  ftf-salrae  neiitraliaatioir  was  known. 
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from  condensation  of  the  gas,  be  compared  with  mine,  a  near  ac- 
cordance will  be  found.  His  acid  of  1*190  contains  38*38  of  mu- 
riatic acid  gas  in  the  100  grains  of  liquid.  At  the  same  density  100 
of  mine  contains  36*5  of  chlorine  +  1*09  hydrogen  =  37*69  of 
hydrochloric  or  muriatic  acid  gas. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant^ 

jindersan^t  Itutitution^  Glaigow^  AnBRKW  UrE. 

Julif  17,  1817. 

P.S.  In  my  Experimental  Researches  on  the  Ammoniacal  Salts,  published  in 
the  lastnamberof  the  ^nnab,  two  typographical  errors  of  importance  occur. 
T|ie  first,  p.  207,  line  7,  members  is  printed  instead  of  numbers.  The  second, 
p.  SI 2,.  near  the  bottom,  where  I  endeavour  to  show  the  incompatibility  of  M. 
Gay-LuS8aG*8  experimental  results  with  his  theory  of  volumes,  the  word  grains  has 
been  improperly  inserted  after  10,  Now,  not  grains,  but  volumes,  is  obviously 
meant,  on  the  proportions  of  whicli,  indeed,  the  whole  reasoning  of  the  paragraph 
hinges.  I  do  not  think  the  word  grains  existed  in  the  copy:  the  sense  is  complete 
without  it. 


Article  V. 

Memoir  on  the  Mode  of  exploring  the  Interior  of  Africa.   By  H. 
Edmonston,  Esq.  Surgeon^  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

{Concluded  from  p.  112.) 

The  ii^genious  Editor  considers  the  practicability  of  penetrating 
beyond  the  kingdom  of  Bambarra  as  not  finally  settled  by  the  re- 
sult of  Park's  journey.  If  he  mean  the  general  point  of  practica- 
bility, he  is  right.  It  is  not  settled.  But  if  Amadou  Fatouma  \s 
to  have  credence,  and  the  respectable  writer  in  question  inclines 
that  way ;  and  if  the  reasoning  I  have  employed  be  correct,  the 
practicability  of  penetrating  much  beyond  Bambarra  by  forcible 
means  has,  one  should  think,  been  well  nigh  settled  in  the  negative 
for  ever.  So  far  from  the  danger,  as  this  writer  alleges,  *^  dimi- 
nishing as  he  (Park)  advanced,"  every  consideration  of  prudence, 
reason,  and  testimony,  lead  us  to  draw  an  opposite  conclusion.  It 
is  doubtful  how  far  inward  the  Moorish  dominion  extends  in  Africa. 
It  would  seem  from  the  evidence  already  cited  of  Amadou  Fatouma^ 
that  as  soon  as  Park  passed  the  frontier  of  Bambarra,  the  country 
was  every  where  on  the  alert  against  him.  Of  this  he  must  have 
been  too  feelingly  aware,  for  he  pushed  on  as  if  afraid  of  delay,  till 
at  last  he  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  said  to  have  perished 
by  leaping  into  the  Niger,  indeed,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that 
any  better  termination  could  ensue  from  an  enterprise  so  commenced 
and  so  constructed.  The  only  wonder  is,  that  it  was  suffered  to 
proceed  so  far. 

But  even  allowing,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  determined  to 
shut  their  eyes  to  all  obstacles  and  all  dangers,  that  Park  and  his  Sp 
armed  followers  had  reached  the  disemboguement  of  the  Niger, 
event  pf  which  there  is  some  reason  to  imagine  the  bare  possibility^ 
had  it  not  been  for  the  rainy  season  taking  him  at  a  disadvantage ; 
and^  supposing  also,  as  has  been  done  by  one  of  the  first  authoritiesj 
Major  Rennel,  that  this  disemboguement  takes  place  ip    lake  or 
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morass  in  the  interior  of  tiie  Afric&o  continent;  it  by  no  means 
follows  as  a  certain  consequence  tliat  this  military  expedition  could 
have  accomplished  its  final  purpose*  Granting  that  he  passed  in 
safety  on  the  Niger,  through  the  territories  of  Tombuctoo  and 
Houssa,  which  are  conjectured  to  be^  the  districts  to  which  the 
Moorish  sovereignty  is  chiefly  confined  in  that  quarter,  the  Moors 
would  be  placed  between  him  and  tlie  coast,  and  would  not  fail  to 
exert  all  their  influence  to  render  ultimate  success  abortive.  In 
passing  rapidly  down  the  Niger,  as  Park  did,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  pny  tribute  to  all ;  and  if  not  to  all,  the  disappointed  would, 
when  the  opportunity  occurred,  revenge  the  omission.  In  feet,  the 
dissatisiaction  of  the  natives  was  beginning  to  manifest  itself  shortly 
after  his  embarkation. 

Having,  however,  as  we  may  admit,  attained  the  great  object  of 
all  their  search,  the  termination  of  the  majestic  Niger,  in  a  lake  or 
morass  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  the  expedition  must,  I  presume,  find 
its  way  back.  How  this  is  to  be  done  in  a  most  difficult  country, 
against  a  current  running  six  miles  an  hour,  I  do  not  well  perceive, 
nor  have  the  advocates  for  military  escort  been  at  pains  to  explain. 
It  must  occupy  a  considerable  time,  even  admitting  the  utmost 
celerity  of  motion,  and  the  most  perfect  exemption  from  every  sort 
of  accident,  interruption,  or  molestation.  Shall  it  be  said  that  the 
pestilential  season  may  not  overtake  them,  in  the  midst  of  this  labo- 
rious navigation  ?  Whore  and  how  they  are  to  pass  this  period  of 
rain  and  sickness  does  not  clearly  appear. 

'  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  view  the  whole  country  as  inimical, 
the  canoe  to  be  damaged,  and  various  other  casualties,  not  very  un- 
likely to  happen,  I  suspect,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  we  shall  have  but 
too  good  grounds  for  fearing  that,  even  with  their  fire-arms  and 
their  superior  intelligence,  the  individuals  composing  such  an  expe- 
dition  would  find  great  difficulty  in  extricating  themselves  from 
their  perifeus  situation.  In  iact.  Park  himself  considers  the  return 
by  the  Niger  as  a  thing  impossible. 

But  in  truth,  even  the  expectation  of  ultimate  good  fortune  to 
such  an  expedition  as  Park  undertook,  and  indeed  to  every  military 
expedition,  must  proceed  upon  two  assumptions,  which,  if  they  do 
not  at  last  turn  out  to  be  absolutely  fake,  are  in  the  mean  time  so 
perfectly  unfounded  in  fiict,  that  no  enterprize  which  has  the 
smallest  atom  of  prudence  for  its  basis  can  be  hazarded  on  the  sup« 
position  of  their  stability. 

The  jint  ot  these  assumptions  is,  that  the  River  Niger  empties 
its  mighty  and  continuous  stream  into  the  sea ;  a  fact  of  which  tnere 
is  not  yet  the  slightest  shadow  of  proof,  whatever  th^  presumptions 
inits  fiivour  may  be. 

The  second  is,  that  this  immense  body  of  water  is^easily  navigable 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  its  course.  The  direct  reverse  of 
this  is  presumptively,  if  not  directly  proved,  both  by  the  existence 
af  numerous  rapids  between  Bambakoo  and  Sansanmng,  mentioned 


f»  mde  ^  esfplmng  the  Jhteym  nf  Jfiiia.  LOon 
by  Pads  Wknielf^  and  aba  bgr  tbe  ac«oufit  gim^ii?  by*  Amdm 

•  foi  ft})  theae^Maaons^  I  am  afraid  we  dara  not  panaitonffsakraa 
ftiitici|iats  any  Qtlier  Bendttkui  dufeal^tor  every  enterpviac  owdiHstnl 
upaa  aunilav  principles andeoarame  daogftr^  i£  not  absolula:  de« 
ammttioni  tp:  M  immadiately  ooaefiniad  ibi  k. 

WhileJ  thus  have:  a^vfiased.  myself  inistveBgtfinrnisaif'diaappaaivial 
«A  allmidkai^  expfiditionst  to  Afsifiav  1st  nae  not  be  denouwed  Iqi 
paraoDfi  whfi.  cannot  om  wifli  not  se&dangctf  any  whtate^  as  ma  of 
tbcee  wlioMi  Dc.  JobnaoD  has  diamrteriaed  as^  ^  ol  aacrow  vkws 
and  grmrelling  coaceptuHis^  who^.  widwut  the^  imtigatioQi  of  pmh 
^nai  malice^  teeat  every  new.  aMenaptaa^  wild  and  ohuneriaal^  and 
look  upon  every  endeavour  to  depart  from  the  bealcft  tmck  aaitlle 
Mfiiit  cjffbrt  of  aiwattrntLEnagioBttoa,  or  thtr  glitttrngrspecntetkai  of 
an  esudted  mind^  tfaii  may  please- and.  da«de  for  a  time,,  batcaa 
IKoducaiooilastiDg  adu^aota^Bk  These  men  value: thcanseWea  upeaia 
pecpetuakseeptioism^.upon.inviuttiiig  ar^ioaeDtt^agiiinstitlie  suceeaa 
qS  evsiry  nevi^  unfeotaking^  andi  whwt  argamentT'Caisiet  be  founds 
uponv  treafting*  it  with. cootempt  and  ridicttle."  Ibifb  of.  Siit  Ernncia 
Hake.) 

k  trust  I  aoi  neither  so*.  wiUtillyrofastiaaifi  norr  stufudi  as  not  tabe 
awam  that)  the*  aceomplishaBent  ofi  every  thing* gieal}  rmmtt  be  atf» 
tended  witb-grettH  hazard.,  Aot  liappvdicod',  wliere^  tfaei  cdijenti  is 
]»(eraitiag>'tO'SeieQoe^  and  ta  manldndat  Icrge^  and .e^miia%  when 
the  lives  of  men  are  to  be  put^ia  ioauniiientdangery.  oauaet  ofi  diS^ 
aidtTv  eveaithe asovD iimgmfieaDt>.  ane-nottoibe  oserioidoedii  Ihe 
erili  QpasequencaSioS  miscahuiklimi^.  and  of  thr  wiaoi  of  diMtdelal« 
feerattOD>  have  been  aiveadji  too  fateHyrexperiencad. . 

Ha«ung  enumeietedi  what  appears^  to  me  tot  he  insnianDttaiay«r 
efbj^ionsitO'the»atteaRpt>0f)  panstieti^  intos  the  *  interior  (rfiAfinoai 
\ty*  ftrea'  o#  ame,.  t  sMi'  next  taKe'  ths?  liberty  ofi  offisrtog  aoM 
aeggaatieiis^  oaieulated^  tbope^  to  effiict  thepneposftof  dswivieiT^ 
upon  easier,  safer,  and  less  costly  cenaiSk. 

i»taii»  iuaa-a  matiep  agraed  upo»  bgfi  aU^  that;  the  iatallaotcial 
qpalifleatiOBs  required' fop  a  ficst'cwpdbmr  ofiAfricatare  bj;  oorineaiiai 
otf  ttie^highest  order:  The  leadij^  fintsj  to>  btr  aaaertmnad'  ih'  tfaa 
ifant>iaGtaiiee  ana  thecoaisrand  teraanadaaoit  tbe<viv«clfigtn.  'Bm 
tb«se<nKiyiba  addad'a'iew  ofi  tho^  priocipali  gengraphteal  fioatami 
the  natural  ppodaotiana^  and  soaething  o£  ^  inhabkania'af/  that 
country.  These  particulars  are  within  th&cDnqHasNof<  anjnonpBckgf 
mised'a^ltttljft'Obove^mediooriiry*  Atfliig^rieiiUofiobaarvWton^good 
oofomeo^  sense,  m  e3(pe«tnes».atitakiag'tiialatitndeaiidlongitttdat 
of'  plli0e9(  ttHe  altitnda*  of  memilaina^  and:  a  fcwi  oAeit  requisitas|4 
comprise,  I  should  suppose,  all  that  is  necessafyi  lb'  datenaaoK 
where*  and!  Itowr  the<  Nigeiv  tavminala^.  whether  the)  hom  ofi  the 
eeuatvy*  b&  metentainoustor  flat>  tbr  soil^  moist  ordrg^  tbeigaapter 
davk^orfaii^  mild  o»- feroeiouti  dinrnnda  not  thrvanScdiaitt^ 
compfete^  af^amlttv^  of  a^  B»tte^>  tb&  pfaUosopbi&;  jsseaidB^  o£  m 
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"VoliMy^  the  knowledge  of  accbitoctufe  aad  antiqin^  of  a  Danon, 
ifaa  zQG^ogifiat  dificruniaaiuoB  of  a  Pallas,  or  the  profound  and  ex«- 
ieoiive  seieace  of  a  BAmboldt^*  For  any  immediate  purpose,  aU 
these  pointe  may  be  ag  satisfiictorily  aBceitaioed,  and  as  accumtely 
described  Uy  a.traii«llei:  of  moderate  abilities,  as  by  any  of  the  eele*- 
hsated  personages  whose  names-  have  just  been  cited.  The  attain* 
maots  o£  Hearne^  Mackenaie,^  skmI  Park,  were  far  from  being 
^leadid  \  yet.  the.  one  determined  the  course  of  the  oopper-nine- 
vivei^  at  Hudson's  Biiy;  the  othei  settled  the  long  agitated  qpestioa- 
of  a^  north-west  passa|^;i  and  the  third  asoertained  the  existence^ 
and  directioa  o£  the  Niger.* 

I  an)  the  mere  desicous  of  directing  attention  to  these  thin^ 
hecaiwe,  if  an  imaginary  excelienoe  i»  to  be  held  indispensabiey  she 
difflottlty  of  proeuruai^piDperiy  qualified  persons  will  be  increased  to> 
SMoh  at  d)iKgfee!  aa^ta  ibrbid^  the  hope^ef  dyoF  findiiq^  them«  ladivi- 
duals 'Ofi  exeltad  rank  io  seienee:  wiU^  net  saerifice-  theii>  valuBbte 
liflie  and  labour^  unless  lar.  aadi  reeompeneeas  leither  the  funds  ei 
Ae?  African^  Asoedatien,'  Bflpi  the  view»*of«  Goverameat,.  wUl  sdmit 
el'  beingi  aoeeded  toLi 

I  netiee  it  fen  another  iupcMmt  nsason tiMttely;.  to  shevi^  tho^ 
Utik:  aaeesi&ty!  whusb  there  is  flsr  a^  first;  esi^lorer  takingi  with*  hin^ 
eofliplwftted!  geographieal'  af^paratus an  iocmbriHiee  tending  not 
enly  to*  incMSise.  tiie  bulk  of-  the  bagga^^^t  and*  Che  difficulty'  <^ 
loeotaotion,  biut  likewise  the-  dai^gemt  oTthe^  roaie,  byav^kenin^ 
Ae  jeakiusiefiHand  oupidity  of  the  natives.  I»f«et,  itt  is  not  re^redr 
terteke:any;  efeher  instruments  than  a  few»  quadracits^  and  pochet^ 
cempassesi  This*  was  the  plan,  adopted,  thoug|h  imperfeetlji^,. 
Bbidemany  i^isho*  avoided  eA*m«ioh^ds>possibW  every  appearatnief  that 
^gfct^gi^  oaeaeiof  offence,  or  suspicion  to  the  peopku 

0»^itft  paat'ofi  the:sak^eet  it  was*  with  much  satislaetion  I'  founds 
llier  faUowtD£^opinio»  giventby  Jaekion  in  his  Account  of  Marocfcoi* 

If  'theie  (ibsYAfiDieaiiiAssooittttOn's)  emissaries' htive  not  always-been* 
siieoessfal,.  o>t  httve  obtained  information  only  of  minor'  importance',) 
eomparedtwitbitlie;grea(t  object  of  tbetr.researuhe^.it^is  tabe  attri*^ 
ttuteditorthein  wantiof  a  sufficient  knowledge,  of  the  oountfy:^  andb 
tiie.  eharaeten-:  acidt  prejudiees*  oft  its.  inhabitants,  without  wUch^ 
sdent»  to:  a^  tnmlter^  ini  these  regions  is*  coespainti^^elf  ofi  lit^ 

In  selecting  individuals  for  the  undertaking,  it  might  not  be 
without  advantage  ta  descend/to  mioutissw  Of  twa  persons  eqfiallj 
well  qimlifled;^  oacto£  »  dark  riiould  be  prefstred^taoneof  a  lights 
oomplesion. 

«  Of-  aU  mm^  probably-  Park  «rat, .  witli-oBe  exception,  the  best  fitted  for  ai^ 
original  ezplover>  Bodowcd*  w4th  a  harder  constUntion,  iifiGonqM«rable  intr&t* 
piditjF^ .  Hoiliak«n.  per8e¥eraaoe,  great  penetration  and- presence  of- mind,  Hl»» 
only  ,  dcfeet.was' Wiial,.  under  almost,  any  other  aiMumfltaaces;  would- have  beea* 
haM  to  be-.a^-virtnO'-AB  exireme  Ardour  in  reganl  totibft«uooese'ofs  the  eatefprisej* 
Wbieh  pjev^ed.hiBjBdgpaeul  from  exercising  its  d«e  toa«enoe  in-rqpkitiBg,bi») 
plans,  and  auticijiating  the  difficulties  reasonably  to  be  expected. 
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These  and  other  preliminary  matters  being  settled,  one,  two,  or 
three  y<nLng  men  (or  whatever  number  the  government  appoint) 
should  be  chosen.  Whether  the  stations  whence  the  journey  is  to 
commence  be  the  Gambia  or  the  Congo,  or  both,  or  any  other,  there 
sfhouhl  be  but  one  traveller  to  eacli.  This  is  the  more  necessary 
when  we  recollect  that  Park's  life  on  his  jfri^  journey  was  never  in 
danger,  unless  from  physical  and  other  casualties,  to  which  every 
traveller  is  liable.  He  encountered  no  difficulties,  no  perils,  from 
which  numbers  could  have  saved  him,  but  which  would  have  been 
augmented  fifty  fold  had  he  been  accompanied  by  fifty  armed  men  ; 
Dor  from  Isaaco's  Journal  does  it  appear  that  his  progress  was  ever 
seriously  impeded,  or  his  life  put  to  any  imminent  danger. 

£ach  voyager  being  provided  with  every  necessary  on  the  smallest 
portable  scale,  he  is  to  repair  to  his  post.  His  first  obiect  should  be 
to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  Mobnsh  authorities  in  the  neighbour- 
bood,  to  form  an  acquaintanee  with,  and  to  gain,  if  possible,  the 
entire  confidence  of,  one  or  two  intelligent  Moors ;  if  merchtnta 
or  priests,  so  much  the  better.  With  their,  and  such  other  aid  as 
may  be  obtained,  he  should  begin  to  study  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  the  different  dialects  which  may  be  most  necessary  on 
kis  route,*  making  himself  intimately  acquainted  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  and  with  every  particular  that  may 
tie  in  the  least  interesting  or  important.  On  his  first  arrival,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  assume  the  Moorish  dress,  and  to  expose 
Kimeelf  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  so  as  to  cause  his  face,  and 
those  parts  of  the  body  that  are  generally  exposed  in  those  climates^ 
lo  put  on  a  tanned  appearance.  In  regard  to  the  subject  of  dress^ 
on  which  so  much  depends,  and  on  which  I  have  dwelled  at  large 
in  another  place,  I  have  again  great  pleasure  in  bringing  forward 
the  author  already  quoted : — When  we  consider  the  disadvantages 
vnder  which  Mr.  Park  laboured  in  this  respect  [viz.  knowledge  of 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants],  and  that  he  travelled  in  a  European 
dress,  it  is  really  astonishing  that  that  gentleman  should  have  pieoe- 
trated  so  far  as  he  did  in  his  first  mission ;  and  we  are  not  so  much 
surprised  at  the  perils  he  endured,  as  that  he  should  have  returned 
in  safety  to  his  native  country.  Had  he  previously  resided  a  short 
time  in  Barbary,  and  obtained  there  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the 
African  Arabic  3  and,  ttnih  the  ctistoms^  adopted  the  dress  of  the 

•  Of  all  the  Tangiiages  to  be  learned,  the  Arabic  seems  to  be  the  most  osefol. 
Park  oa  more  occasions  than  one  experienced  the  disadvantages  of  his  deficiency 
IB  this  most  essential  point ;  and  even  Hornemann,  though  better  versed  in  it^ 
found  that  a  greater  proficience  would  have  been  in  his  favour.  It  is  this  accom- 
plishment which,  more  than  any  other,  tends  to  allay  the  suspicions  of  the  Moors 
•fi  the  score  of  religion,'  by  convincing  them  that  the  person  possessing  tt  can  read 
the  Koran,  that  great  and  indispenlable  criterion  of  Islamism :  and  it  ii  this  also 
that,  by  working  on  the  religious  fean  and  superstitions  of  the  inferior  classes,, 
gives  a  character  of  sanctity  and  tmportanee  which  nothing  else  can  bestow.^ 
Quaere:  wenUI  it  be  an  onjostMlable  breach  of  morality  to  practise  a  few  of  the 
f sternal  and  minor  cerenonici  of  Islamism,  in  order  to  mislead  tht  fanatical 
Moors  I 
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amniryj  what  might  we  not  have  expected  from  his  perseverance 
and  enterprising  spirit?  Whatever  plans  future  travellers  may 
4idopt,  I  would  recommend  to  them  to  lay  aside  the  dress  of  Europe; 
for  besides  its  being  a  badge  of  Christianity  wherever  he  goes,  it 
inevitably  exposes  him  to  dainger;  and  it  is  so  indecent  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Arabs  and  Moors^  that  a  man  with  no  other  clothing  than  a' 
piece  of  linen  round  his  middle  would  excite  in  them  less  indig* ; 
mtionl"  (Jackson.) 

In  order  to  acquire  these  preparatory  requisites,  it  is  obvious  that 
a  prolonged  residence  will  be  necessary.  During  this  residence  he 
should,  in  company  with  his  Moorish  friends,  make  occasional  ex* 
cursions  to  diiieren't  parts  in  the  neighbourhood,  investigating  points 
of  natural  history,  and  other  circumstances  connected  with  the 
objects  of  his  journey.  The  knowledge  of  these  points,  if  nothing 
else  should  be  gained,  would  be  valuable.  But,  what  is  of  more 
consequence,  he  would  thus,  on  the  small  scale,  habituate  his  mind 
to  the  duties  of  his  mission,  to  the  difficulties,  and  the  means  by 
which  they  are  to  be  successfully  met.  His  constitution  would  be- 
x:ome  inured  to  the  climate  and  food,  his  plans  would  be  gradually 
unfolded,  and  all  unfavourable  suspicions  of  his  designs  removed. 
This,  it  is  well  known,  is  a  matter  of  some  moment.  Hornemaa 
experienced  much  annoyance  on  account  of  it;  and  Jackson  informs 
us  that  <^  no  people  under  heaven  are  more  jealous  or  more  sus- 
pcious  of  every  thing  which  they  do  hot  comprehend  than  the 
Africans." 

:  Having  remained  a  sufficient  time  to  acquire  all  the  previous 
qualifications  ;  having  estimated  the  characters  of  his  Moorish 
friends,  and  ascertained  in  whom  confidence  is  to  be  placed,  the 
next  point  of  importance  is  to  determine  what  form  the  expedition 
is  to  assume.  Perhaps  it  may  be  advisable  for  him  to  choose  one  or 
two  Moors  as  guides,  or  part  interpreters,  or  rather  ' as  attendant 
merchants  or  priests,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  the  attention  of 


leisure  to  make  his  observations.*  Some  such  arrangement  will 
appear  the  more  necessary,  for  we  find  Park,  instead  of  having 
time  to  pursue  the  objects  of  his  journey,  continually  occupied  with 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  his  property  and  life. 

*  Jackson  does  not  approve  of  the  confidence  which  Hornemann  placed  in  hii 
African  fellow  travellers )  and  he  thinks  that  be  was  too  sanguine  in  his  expecta* 
tions.  But  it  is  not  the  casual  acquaintance  of  a  Shereef  in  a  caravan,  as  in  th« 
ciise  of  Hornemann,  that  is  here  insisted  on.   Jackson  says  that  he  bad  written 

several  remarks  on  Mr.  Homemann's  Journal,  which  he  intended  to  give  in  an 
Appendix;  but  as  they  might  create  ill-will,  and  involve  him  in  useless  contro- 
versy, he  had  suppressed  them."  It  is  hardly  to  be  granted  him  that  the  contro* 
▼ersy  would  have  been  a  useless  one.  The  remarks  of  so  intelligent  an  observer 
must  have  been  valuable ;  and  if  they  had  related  to  Hornemann's  mode  of  ex« 
ploring  the  country,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  were  not  given.  They  might 
have  been  some  guide  to  the  leaders  of  the  last  expeditions.  £(owever,  it  is  ta 
be  hoped  that  so  competent  an  authority  as  Mr.  Jackson  has  not  been  left  uocon- 
itflted  on  such  an  occasion.«»From  what  he  says,  Morocco  would  appear  to  be  a. 
^ftvourabie  point  from  which  to  proceed  on  a  journey  to  the  interior. 


the  natives,  particularly 


traveller  at 
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'  HoraenaM  H/tfsutned  tbe  ehmpaoteF  of  »  Turkblif  aDOM(iaiiib-f<  wnit 
had  he  shown  suffioieot  addfl<ess  ki-suptidrtio^tfae  charli<tevth<rtf  hr 
reason  to  beltevd  thait  ^ul4  have  solved  htn  from  iri)iMerr4pti0lh^ 
£m  it  was,  he  was^  oiliy  edee  inf  dfemger^  and  the»  frotiy  His  hhiiselreet* 
cmriosky  in  eKani&ntD^  sDnie'  fihd9>-  wliich  led  tk»  ifponlilt  ami 
bigotted  MahokBotaArtO' suspect  that  he-  wa»Mi^  rdUky  dlfieitxi^ 
pmon  frerii  whiM?  be  gscVe  hiihtolf  odtv 

Probably  the  most  eligible  plan  would  be  for  tb&  tMvdTler  tir 
appear  ki  sonte-  subof^dimte  capaoitjry  and*l^ve  the  diatribbtion  of 
trittute^i  aiid'  in  geneiral  the  eeonoifiy  of  tSK»coffle^  to  hi^Mobriahf 
com[tenionsv>  In^the  hi^iy  of*  Heaifiie-d'  jodi^ney  in'Northr Aiii^rio# 
theris^are  many  appo^te  Hiuatirdtibafi  of  the  advaatagd^of  this  niode^ 
of  trs^dling  amoag  barbarous  tfibes.*  €>f  all  these  aMnjBpnients^ 
howcfven,  tbe^  travelkr  hiriasdf  wiU  bc^^  bcfet  able  to  judge  cbnMdy'/ 
fiDm  hiS'  own  obiservatidn  on  tfie  spot» 

Sanoo  Goverhtnent  patri»izes' these-  eitpMttioiMi  thejrshooWber 
caified'  on  upOn  m  scale  ^kox^f  of  a  great  cduntiy.  Evety  ea]iloit' 
whibb  has' in-  view  to  exteMd  the  sphl^rd  of  natural  knowled^^  ahUr* 
to  enlarge  this  stook  of  ilatioAar  welilithy  id-  detoviiig  of  liberal en^^ 
cdoragementi  Prugalily  ceases*  to*  be  a*  virtue  whett'  iH  is^  eteMsMr 
iwstarvinglexeitions  whteh^ard  intended-  to  bendSt  bdAi^tbe  presedtf 
agar  add' posterity,*  Evorj^  department  of  the  expedition'  Oegnt  tobe" 
furnished  withannUnificenee  that  sheotd  lea^  nothingito'bdden^edj* 
'BiDse  Mbdra  wIkv  may}  be  indufeed'  t&  acicoikipany  the  iiiissidh»  shoiiUh 
be  encouraged  by  the  assurance  of  rich  rewards  for  thek'seradei^ 
Articlea  of  agrtanent  slioaid'  be  entevM'  into  'coiifbrmably'tetfae 
\€gAMtsx96[  thecotinti7i.»by'wbieh  pnmsion'  shduld  bemadU  fop 
tbcf  peftvaadent'sopport  of'  their  families  in  casb-  of  deAh^  or'  mf 
other  misibrtuliev  and  ani  inerdase-of  pettitae»^ion'ineashH)f 
lA'short,.  no  expense  shoold  be  spared,  wheti  ir  is*  considered  that) ar^ 
ibmtnater  result  nhiiat  depend'ohieflji  on*  their  fidblity  ^  andifl  the^ 
flU  imtheiirduty  firom^any  mistaken' par^ony  in  the  previoub>aiw* 
rangeMoDts^i  tfae^wholeekiiense  may' Be  regarded' as *thipwn*aWay.' 

White  other prepHreticms)  afe  gbing;fbrmidy  ittv^ooidf  be  well'fiiF' 
GweiKfnlen^i  through  its)  Ambassadbrs  andh  Gonsnlr  at'  all'  tfae» 
Tiirkisii'andiMoorish'StBtes  ia*Butepe^>  Asia^.  atid-Afrlea^i  to  obtmn^ 
every  sort  of  recdiiiiliea<fatkin'  nee^skr]r  t6>  ens!n«,:^ai  fifr  av'that^ 
can  be  done,  a  favourable  reception  from  the  Moorish  authorities  in 
tbe  interior.  •  Folitieal  iofiuence^r  religious  prejudiGeS|>  every> means 
shWtti*btflrtd*hO»<tf<to  prombte^throlgecJttin  vlwM:   k  wiife*in*ttffcr 

Had  he  not 'been-  supplied'  with  letters  and  rescripts  from  religious* 
and' civil  dirthoritie*,*  \«4rieh'at  the  tlinee  of  i^Oeivii^  thitea'here^ 
gSCrdfed  aS'sUpciflii(ftis;  id  aft  llkefibbod  he  riWSt  l«Wl]»llfeW  a  vicffifl^ 
to*  the  barbarity,  of  ' those  among  whohi  he  travelled^  .^^'^Is  raOde^ 
ctf  treveUlDg  war  peculiar  taiiintedfi*  Ife'-onlkted  ne  oppOirtoiitty'' 
of  sfectirirrg'thfe  iffeAm;  (^P  stfetyMtlf  R'l^  by  ifllrtliO*' 

which  other  travellers- have  often  ne^ecteo^itb  thcit  great- disadvan^' 
tage."   (PrefiwJe^to  Tknt9^Tkwcis.)j 


l«€f .]      M»3m  of  easflArmg  ike  In{mwt  «f  j^a.  «i5 

the  pwty^  ccwiriBtw^  of  as  siai^H  tioiuaber  m  ^gfmhU^  Aaitf 
/uuriy  wkdi  Aem  auqh  acBis  ionly  as  are  requiwd  fot  tbeir.(kfeoc0, 
aam43S  asy  .sudden  a(Uack^         or  wiUi  ))eaais»  ipr  for  |>r<iei|Hri9g 
Cml  $  md  itwoijldl  aeem  higkj^r  os()edi£iit  iiiat  tb»y  iagr    m  jotfaar 
icipd  of  iribMte  «haii  wiaat  fthe  Mooriab  cofiWs  ^  tfae  (daleas  aee 
the  daily  habit  of  taking. 

MmA  ca«idon  ivill  he  required,  wheii  ^e  p»r,ty  ii^so%  t^pm^nt 
its  departure  and  its  intentions  from  being  bruited  abroad.  Some 
idea  may  be  foraifid  of  Hh^  &^fifky  ^kh  "Vhi^  news  spreads  in 
Africa,  for  we  are  told  of  Karfa  Taura,  the  hospitable  friend  of 
Park  in  his  first  mission,  performing  a  six  days'  journey  to  meet 
him  on  his  second  expedifipn,  ^>  l^jiiig  just  heard  that  a  coflle  of 
white  men  was  travelling  the  country." 

traveller  may  ^}  o^t  sj/i^  §RW^  jea^a^lc  h^s  pf  ^pe^ess.  But, 
above  all  things,  he  should  be  prepared  for  spending  a  considerable 
time  on  the  journey.  is  iQ  trair^rse  tjhe  country  as  if  he  were 
running  a  race  against  time,  or  against  the  elements.  If  tiie  un- 
henitfiy  aeaaoB  overtake  biqs^  be  is  to  nemAio  «Wi«ra  be  Is,  and  tiot 
to  ^tt^ropt  iQ  vaoauidi  physical  iaipofiaibilicies.  He  la  oceasienally 
to  Oice  up  his  aboee  vitfa  tlie  oaiive^,  when  iline^,  or  the  pecesaiif 
of  removing  soapipioa  fifioei  tbeir  OMods  (as  hjippanftci  te  Isaaao) 
shall  render  it  prudeot. 

proposal  of  Park'^  Bdilor  of  eenpiq^iAg  jMEahomet^n  tr ajrelien 
to  eixplbre  Afirioa  seefsa  to  jbe  veiy  ufAmvl^f  They  have  none  eviem 
of  the  elementary  {v^iotf  of  scicoeei  a  long  time  would  be  neeaa^ 
aaiy  for  their  ipstrtiction,  end  coasequenlly  the  expense  wonld  be 
gmil;  nor  eeuld  the  aamedepe^daeee  be  ^aced  on  their  harrativea 
^niddk  (hose  of  Bunopean^  eiaim.  Besides,  we  are  ahwady  in  pot* 
tession  of  ail  fbe  iaiiornaalieo  whieh  MahooietaBS  een  ^ve  ua^  and 
ati^l  it  is  eoQfiideved  unsetiafiuMoi^. 

Travelteiv  have  on  diflbrent  oocyisiens  derived  f4v&Qtage  frooi 

rarjng  in  the  efaaraeter  of  pbysicians.  Bruee  studied  physio  Ant 
expae^  purpose^  with  Mr.  BaU,  surgaon  to  the  eoosuicdiip  at 
4igWi,  and  with  Dr.  Patviak  R^issell  ^t  Aleppo,  aod  found  it  of 
the  greatest  service.  Sonnini,  who  was  a  captain  in  the  Preneh 
uvy,  and  knew  nothing  of  medieiiie,  gave  hifloaelf  out  for  a  phy* 
^ioian,  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  his  peirsuits.  Park  ain^y 
poase^fed  this  qualiioation,  and  finind  it  serviceable.  It  is  therd^re 
advisable  that  thpse  who  may  he  fixed  open  In  future  should  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  some  of  the  prineiples  ef  thif  aeienee. 

And  this  oaturiilly  suggests  the  propriety  of  making  our  military 
stations  on  the  AMean  obast  in  some'  meaaufe  subservient  to  the 
puipqse  of  exploring  the  iptefk)r  of  that  vast  oontinant.  The  sur« 
gpons  and  assistant  surg^ns  of  corps  in  our  garrisons  there  should 
seem  to  he  the  fittest  for  this  destination,  aqd  they  should  be 
seUoted  with  this  view.  T|ie.  situation  presents  every  facility  aiid 
ample  leisure  for  perfecting  themselves  in  all  the  preparatory  steps. 
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'But  it  is  suiBcienily  evident  that  some  considerable  inducemeBt 
should  be  held  out  to  invite  men  to  the  enterprise.  It  is  not  the 
temptation  of  a  small  piece  of  money  that  ougiu  to  be  considered 
sufficient ;  hut  such  a  sum  as  should,  if  the  adventurous  individual 
be  successful,  constitute  a  comfortable  provision  for  his  after  life^  or 
for  that  of  his  family  should  he  perish. 
JfencastU^upon^Tsne,  June,  1817.  HbNRY  EdMOKSTON. 


Article  VI. 

Extraordinary  Case  of  a  Blind  Young  Woman  who  can  read  In/  the 
Points  of  liei'  Fingers.   By  the  Rev.  T.  Glover. 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 

SIR,  . 

Bbino  lately  on  a  visit  at  Liverpool,  I  had  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  the  exercise  of  an  extraordinary  fiaculty  po|»^ 
sessed  by  a  blind  young  woman,  naihed  Margaret  M^£vof ;  nd  I 
have  been  induced,  by  the  request  of  dd^  friemb,  to  send  the  results 
of  my  experiments  for  insertion  in  your  journal. 

Without  pretending  to  give  a  medical  report  of  this  singular  case, 
which  an  abler  pen  is  preparing  for  the  public,  I  shall  briefly  pre* 
mise  that  Miss  M^£voy  is  a  native  of  Liverpool,  and  about  17  years 
of  age.  She  became  blind  in  the  month  of  June,  1816,  from  a 
dborder  in  the  head,  which  was  supposed  to  be  water  on  the  brain, 
and  which  was  treated  as  such  :  she  was  partially  relieved  by  a  dis- 
charge from  the  ears  and  nostrils.  She  has  since  experienced  two 
returns  of  the  same  disease,  and  each  time  has  been  relieved  by  a 
similar  discharge  of  fluid.  A  portion  of  this  fluid  has,  I  believe, 
been  analyzed  by  Dr.  Bostock.  She  has  remained  completely  blind 
from  the  time  of  the  first  attack.  She  first  discovered  by  accident^ 
about  the  middle  of  October^  1816,  that  she  could  read  by  touching 
the  letters  of  a  book. 

Having  blindfolded  her  in  such  a  manner  that  I  was  certain  not 
a  ray  of  light  could  penetrate  to  her  eyes,  I  made  th6  following 
experiments,  most  of  which  had  not  been  tried  befoie.  I  copy  the 
results  from  notes  taken  on  the  spot^  and  nearly  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  made : — 

ExPBR.  L — I  presented  to  her  six  differently  coloured  wafers 
£Eistened  between  two  plates  of  common  window  glass.  She  accu* 
rately  named  the  colour  of  each.  She  pointed  out,  unasked,  the 
cracks  and  openings  in  the  wafers.  Being  asked,  while  touching 
the  surface  of  the  glass  above  the  red  wafer,  if  the  substance  under 
might  not  be  a  piece  of  red  cloth  or  paper,  she  answered,  No,  I 
think  it  is  a  wafer.'' 
1 
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ExPBR.  il. — She  described  the  colour  and  shape  of  triangukr^ 
square,  and  semicircular  wafers,  fastened  in  like  manner  between 
two  plates  of  glass. 

ExpER.  III.— To  the  seven  prismatic  colours,  painted  on  a  card, 
ahe  gave  the  following  names :  scarlet,  buif,  yellow,  green,  light 
blue,  dark  blue  or  purple,  lilac.  As  the  orange  paint  was  much 
faded,  the  term  buff  was  correctly  applied  to  it. 

ExPER.  IV. — The  solar  spectrum  being  thrown  by  a  prism,  first 
on  the  back,  and  then  on  the  palm,  of  her  hand,  she  distinctly  da- 
scribed  the  different  colours,  and  the  positions  which  they  occupied, 
on  her  hands  and  fingers.  She  marked  the  moments  when  the 
colours  became  faint,  and  again  vivid^  l)y  the  occasional  passage  of 
a  cloud*  On  one  occasion  she  observed  that  there  was  something 
black  upon  her  hand ;  but  perceiving  it  to  move,  she  said  it  was  tlie 
shadow  of  her  own  fingers,  which  was  correct.  The  prismatic 
colours  have  afforded  her  the  greatest  pleasure  which  she  has  expe- 
rienced since  her  blindness ;  the  violet  rays  were  the  least  pleasant. 
She  never  saw  a  prism  in  her  life. 

ExPBR.  V. — ^The  prism  being  put  into  her  hands,  she  declared 
it  was  white  glass ;  but,  on  turning  it,  she  immediately  said,  <^  No, 
it  is  not;  it  is  coloured;  it  has  colours  in  it :  "  and  she  traced  with 
her  finger  what  she  called  ^*  bent  stripes  of  colours."  She  could 
discover  no  colours  on  that  side  of  the  prism  on  which  the  direct 
rays  of  light  fell. 

Expebl.  VI. — She  perceived  the  coloured  rings  formed  by  press- 
ing together  two  polished  plates  of  glass.  She  said  she  felt  them- 
at  the  edge  of  her  fingers  flying  before  them. 

ExPER.  VIL — Several  attempts  were  made  to  ascertain  whether 
she  could  discover  colours  in  the  dark,  by  presenting  differently 
coloured  objects  to  her  hands,  concealed  under  a  pillow.  She 
always  failed ;  every  thing  appeared  black.  On  one  occasion  she 
said  a  green  card  was  yellow. 

ExPER.  VIIL — She  read  a  line  or  two  of  small  print  by  feeling 
the  letters.  She  next  read  through  a  convex  lens  at  the  distance  of 
nine  inches  from  the  book.  The  principal  focal  length  of  the  lens 
is  14  inches.  While  reading,  she  gently  rubs  the  upper  surface  of 
the  lens  with  the  tips  of  iier  fingers ;  she  reads  much  easier  through 
the  lens  than  without  it ;  she  says  the  letters  appear  larger,  and  as 
if  they  were  printed  on  the  glass.  A  penknife  was  laid  on  the  line 
which  she  was  reading,  and  she  immediately  perceived  and 
named  it. 

ExPER.  IX. — A  concave  lens  being  put  into  her  hands,  she  tried 
to  read  through  it  at  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight  inches,  but  said 
-that  the  letters  were  all  confused.  As  she  moved  the  lens  gradually 
towards  the  book,  she  at  length  perceived  the  letters,  but  observed 
that  they  were  very  small.  She  could  not  read  easily  until  the  glass 
was  laid  on  the  paper. 

ExPER.  X.— She  read  common  print  by  feeling  on  the  upper 
surface  of  a  piece  of  common  window  glass  held  12  inches  from  the 
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jbook.  M  a  -greater  ilistanoe  she  csold  aot  read ;  bit  •eouM  i«ad 
«»uofa  caster  4rhea  <tbe  glass  mm  buought  nearer  to  the  boob,  fh 
like  manner  she  perceived  through  the  glass  several  coins  spread  out 
})efbre  her ;  told  wjiidi  faad  ifhe  bead,  whtdn  tbe  reverse  upwards  ; 
)iointed  out  the  position  of  the  arms,  crown,  &e. ;  read  the  ^ates  ; 
and  observed,  cinasked,  that  one  hali^ioea  was  crooked. 

ExPBR.  XI. — On  appljring  her  lingers  to  the  window,  slie  {per- 
ceived two  newly  cut  stones,  of  a  yellow  colour,  lying  one  on  the 
other,  at  the  distance  of  12  yards.  She  desoribed  a  workmn  ift 
llie  street,  two  children  accidentally  passing  by,  a  cart  loaded  with 
barrels  of  American  lour^  another  witb  loaves  of  sugar,  a  third 
cmpty^  a  girl  wkh  a  small  child  in  her  arms,  &c.  One  of  the 
company  bemg  sent  to  plaee  liimself  in  diffbnent  positions, 
maiiced  every  diange  of  position  as  soon  as  any  one  with  bis  eye- 
sight could  nave  done.  A  middle-sized  man  ait  the  distance  of  12 
yards  did  not  appear,  ^e  said,  above  two  feet  high.  As  he  ap- 
proached nearer^  she  observed  that  she  felt  him  grow  bigger.  ATI 
objects  appear  to  her  as  if  painted  on  the  glass. 

Ekpkr.  XILx^A  stone  ornanaent  in  the  shape  of  an  orange  she 
took  for  a  real  orange,  feeling  through  the  plane  glass,  at  the  dis* 
tance  of  two  or  three  inches;  at  tlie  distance  of  15  inches^  K  ap- 
peared no  larger  than  a  nut ;  at  30  inches  distance,  it  was  dimi* 
nished  to  the  slse  of  a  pea^  the  brightness  of  the  colour  remaining 
undiminished. 

ExPiSR.  XIiI.*-*On  touching  a  plane  glasir  mirror,  she  said  that 
she  felt  the  picture  of  her  own  fingers^  and  nothing  dse. 

ExPER.  XIV. — Holding  a  plate  of  plane  glass  three  or  fonr 
hiohes  before  the  mirror,  she  was  then  enabled  to  perceive  the  re- 
fleeted  image  of  herself.  Wlien  the  mirror  was  gradually  removed 
Airther  oflf  her  face  diminished.    All  objects  constantly 

appear  as  a  picture  on  the  glass,  whieh  she  touches. 

ExPKR.  XV. — She  perceived  through  a  plane  glass,  as  before, 
the  image  of  the  sun  reflected  from  a  plane  mirror ;  also  the  sun 
Itself.  She  said  that  she  was  not  dazzled  with  it;  but  found  it  very 
pleasant. 

ExPBR.  XVI. — She  accurately  described  the  features  of  two 
persons,  whom  she  had  never  seen  before,  holding  the  plane  glass 
at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  inches  from  the  fiice. 

ExPER.  XVII.— Several  small  objects  were  held  over  her  head. 
She  perceived  them  all  through  her  plane  glass.  On  one  occasion 
she  asked,  doubtingly,  if  a  three-shilling  piece  was  not  a  guinea  ; 
but  raising  the  glass,  and  bringing  it  nearer  to  the  object,  she  cor- 
rected her  error. 

ExPSR.  XVIII. — She  was  unable  to  distinguish  colours  by  the 
tongue;  but  holding  between  her  lips  the  red,  yellow,  blue,  and 
white  petals  of  different  ilowers,  she  told  the  colour  of  each  accu- 
rately. 

ExpKR.  XIX. — She  accurately  distinguished  polished  glass  from 
natural  crystals  by  the  touch*   She  declared  three  several  trinkets 
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to  be  glass,  which  were  believed  to  be  stone  :  being  tried  by  a  file 
afterwards,  they  proved  to  be  paste.  She  also  distinguished  between 
gold,  silver,  brass,  and  steel ;  likewise  between  ivory,  tortoise-shell, 
and  horn.  "  Gold  and  silver,"  she  said,  feel  finer  than  the  other 
metals :  crystals  feel  more  solid,  more  firm,  than  glass/' 

£xP£R.  XX.— She  could  not  discover,  by  feeling,  any  difference 
between  pure  water  and  a  solution  of  common  salt  in  water. 

These  experiments  were  frequently  repeated  and  varied,  during 
the  space  of  three  days  that  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  her, 
with  the  same  results. 

I  must  observe  that  this  faculty  of  distinguishing  colours  and 
objects  is  more  perfect  at  one  time  than  at  another:  sometimes  It 
suddenly  and  entirely  fails;  then  every  thing,  she  says,  appears 
black.  This  sudden  change  seems  like  to  what  she  remembers  to 
have  experienced  when  a  candle  has  been  extinguished,  leaving  her 
in  the  dark. 

She  says  that  she  has  not  been  taught  by  any  one .  to  distinguish, 
colours  by  her  fingers;  but  that,  when  she  first  perceived  colours 
by  this  organ,  she  felt  convinced  that  they  were  suqh  and  such 
colours,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  sensations  to  those  which  she. 
had  formerly  experienced  by  means  of  the  eye. 

From  the  preceding  facts,  it  appears  evident  that  Miss  M'Evoy. 
has  ))erceptions,  through  the  medium  of  her  fingers,  similar  tOr 
those  which  are  usually  acquired  through  the  medium  of  the  eye« 
With  respect  to  the  manner  how  she  acquires  them,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  an  intermediate  transparent  substance  when  she  does  not 
actually  touch  the  object,  I  shall  offer  no  conjecture. 

I  have  only  further  to  add,  that  she  has  no  apparent  motive  for 
attempting  to  impose  upon  those  who  visit  her,  were  such  an  impo- 
sition practicable.  She  receives  no  remuneration  from  visitors.  On 
the  contrary,  the  mere  presence  of  a  stranger  agitates  her  consider- 
ably for  a  time ;  so  very  weak  and  delicate  is  her  state  of  health. 
Any  noise  or  bustle  affects  her  still  more  painfully:  and  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  that  some  of  her  visitors  have  showed  a  great  and 
culpable  disregard  for  her  feelings,  and  subjected  her  to  much 
unnecessary  inconvenience. 

I  remain,  Sir,  &c. 

Btonyhunt,  Aug.  Sd,  1817.  T.  GloVBR. 
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Proceedings  of  Philosophical  Societies. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 

Analysis  of  the  Labours^  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the 
Institute  of  France  during  the  Year  1816. 

Physical  Part. — M.  le  Chevalier  Cuvier,  Perpetual  Secretary* 

ZOOLOGY,  anatomy,  AND  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

(Continued  from  p.  226.) 

Cuvier  has  terminated  the  work  on  which  he  has  been  so  long 
employed  on  the  anatomy  of  the  molusca  by  a  long  memoir  on  the 
foulpe^  the  seiche^  and  the  calmar^  The  genera  which  we  have 
just  named  are  the  most  remarkable  of  that  numerous  class  of 
itnimals,  by  the  complication  and  the  singularity  of  their  structure. 
Provided  with  three  nearts,  with  a  very  extensive  nervous  system, 
with  large  eyes  as  well  organized  as  those  of  any  animal  with  ver- 
tebrse,  with  very  singular  excretory  viscera,  formed  upon  a  plan  of 
which  nature  affords  no  other  example.  They  deserve  well  the 
attention  of  naturalists. 

The  author  has  added  this  memoir  to  all  those  which  he  had  pre- 
viously read  to  the  Institute  on  animals  of  the  same  class,  in  order 
fo  form  a  quarto  volume,  with  36  copper  plates,  which  has  just 
appeared  under  the  title  of  Memoirs  to  serve  as  a  History  of  the 
Anatomy  of  Mollusca. 

While  making  these  anatomical  researches  on  the  seiches^  M. 
Cuvier  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  a  fossil 
pretty  common  in  our  calcareous  beds,  and  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
sented an  inexplicable  enigma  to  geologists.  It  consists  of  a  bony 
substance,  concave  on  one  side,  with  a  radiated  edge,  convex  oft 
the  opposite  side,  and  furnished  with  a  long  spine  between  the  con- 
vexity and  the  edge.  It  is  now  demonstrated  that  thb  is  the  lower 
extremity  of  a  bone  of  a  seiche.  It  is  astoqishing  that  so  evident  ft 
resemblance  was  not  sooner  recognized. 

The  fresh  water  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  France  breeds  a 
very  small  shell  similar  to  a  shield,  terminated  by  a  pointed  and  re- 
curved needle.  It  had  been  considered  as  a  univalve,  and  had  been 
called  the  amyle  epine  de  rose.  But  M.  Marcel  de  Serres  luis  just 
satisfied  himsefr  that  it  is  one  of  the  valves  of  a  regular  bivalve  shell, 
the  binge  of  which  possesses  peculiar  characters.  He  has  therefore 
formed  a  genus  of  it,  which  ne  calls  acanthis*  The  animal  of  this 
hell  has  not  hitherto  been  observed. 

Animals  without  vertebre  in  general^  considered  with  tegetrd  to 
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iheir  chisifiDationi  and  the  enumeration  of  their  species,  form  the 
object  of  a  great  work,  of  which  JLiamark  has  just  published  the  first 
three  vohiines  in  octavo,  beginning  with  microscopic  animals.  The 
author  then  proceeds  to  the  polypi,  whether  at  liberty,  or  supported 
hf  the  masses  more  or  less  solid,  to  which  the  name  of  corals  has 
been  given.  He  then  comes  to  the  radiated  animals,  a  class  under 
wJiich  he  comprehends  the  soft  beings  como^only  called  sea  nettksj 
and  those  to  which  their  envelope,  often  spiny,  has  given  the  name 
of  echinodermes. 

He  makes  a  fourth  class^  which  he  calls  tunicies,  of  those  com- 
pound moUusca,  of  whicb  M.  Savigny  has  made  us  about  a  year 
^acquttoled  with  the  singular  history ;  and  likewise  of  the  simple 
Hiollusca  analogous  to  those  the  re-union  of  which  forms  them. 

The  fifth  class  comprehends  the  intestinal  worms,  to  which  the 
author  joins  some  fresh  water  worms,  which  ought,  it  would  seem, 
to  have  remained  among  the  annelides. 

His  third  volume  terminates  with  a  portion  of  the  insects. 

The  great  details  into  which  M.  Lamark  has  entered,  and  the 
Bew  species  of  which  he  gives  a  description,  render  his  book  pre« 
CftOQs  to  natUTBlists,  and  ought  to  cause  the  prompt  continuation  of 
k  very  desirable,  especially  ftt>m  our  knowledge  of  the  means  which 
that  skilful  professor  possesses  of  carrying  to  a  high  degree  of  per-* 
lection  the  enumeration  which  he  will  give  us  of  shells,  that  im-^ 
mense  department  of  natural  history. 

As  to  the  history  of  corals,  it  has  just  been  enriched  by  the  greaf€ 
work  of  M.  Xiamouroux,  on  those  genera  whose  solid  parts  are 
flexiblfr-^  work  which  we  have  announced  several  times  in  our 
preceding  analyses,  and  which  has  appeared  this  year  in  an  octavo 
vdume  with  18  plates,  A  prodigious  number  of  genera  and  species 
ate  recognised,  several  of  which  under  other  names  are  the  same 
as  those  established  by  M.  Lamark. 

The  public  possess  likewise  now  the  history  of  the  crustaceous 
animals  of  Nice  by  M.  Rbso,  and  the  fine  investigations  of  M. 
Sav^ny  on  the  mouth  of  insects,  and  on  compound  mollusca. . 
These  last  researches  especially,  which  open  to  science  views  en* 
tiiely  new,  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  naturalists.  But  as  botb 
liad  been  previously  communicated  to  the  Academy,  and  as  we 
Iiave  already  giveb  the  analysis  of  them,  we  shall  dispense  with  re* 
suming  the  subject  again. 

This  continued  multiplication  of  animated  beings  which  natu- 
ralists observe,  the  necessity  of  giving  them  from  time  to  time  a 
convenient  arrangement,  and  of  accurately  characterizing  diem,  has 
determined  M.  Cuvier  to  exhibit  a  collected  view  of  them  in  four 
octavo  volumes,  with  18  plates,  which  he  has  just  published  under 
the  title  of  the  Animal  Kmgdom  arranged  according  to  its  Oi^ni- 
aatioo* 

*  His  olpect,  at  the  same  time,  is  to  make  this  work  serve  as  an 
introduction  lo  the  great  Comparative  Anatomy,  which  he  is  pre* 
fiiingi  and  in  that  point  of  view  he  has  given  equally  the  mternall 
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and  exieraal  characters.  His  classes  are  those  of  which  we  gave  a 
table  two  years  ago  ;  but  what  we  could  not  mention  then,  and  still 
can  only  mention  in  a  general  way,  is  the  extreme  division  of  the 
genera  into  subgenera,  and  other  lower  subdivisions ;  by  means  of 
which  the  author  conceives  he  has  obtained  so  much  precision,  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  hesitate  any  longer  about  the  position  of  a 
species.  This  was  chiefly  necessary  when  treating  of  the  aniinals 
with  vertebrae,  and.  has  been  executed  by  the  author  with  great  care. 
New  observations  have  been  made  on  the  confusions  of  synonymes, 
and  upon  the  double  application  of  words,  so  common  with  those 
authors  who  have  not  employed  extreme  critical  attention* 

M«  de  Barban9ois,  corresponding  member,  proposes  likewise 
some  changes,  or  rather  some  further  subdivirions,  in  the  methodic* 
cat  distribution  of  animals.  He  does  not  thmk  it  proper  that  mm 
should  remain  confounded  with  the  mammiferous  animals,  and  is 
even  of  opinion  that  a  fourth  kingdom  of  nature  might  be  consti- 
tuted on  purpose  for  him,  under  the  name  of  the  moral  kingdom. 
He  conceives  that  viscous  reptiles,  or  batricianSf  ought  to  constitute 
a  distinct  class  from  scaly  reptiles ;  that  the  cephalodes  should  be 
separated  from  the  other  mollusca;  that  the  cirrhipedal  mollosca 
should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  annelides ;  and  that  some  other 
analogous  changes  should  be  introduced  into  the  old  classes,  which 
he  in  other  respects  adopts. 

The  great  object  of  this  kind  of  research  is  less  to  establish  op 
multiply  subdivisions  than  never  to  omit  classing  in  those  which  are 
admitted  animals  which  resemble  each  other,  nor  to  place  together 
animals  which  do  not  resemble  each  other.  In  this  point  of  view 
M.  de  Barban9ois  does  not  contest  any  of  the  relations  recognized 
by  the  naturalists  who  have  preceded  him. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  questions  in  physiology  is  the  origin 
of  the  azote  which  constitutes  an  essential  element  of  the  human 
body.  It  was  suspected  that  respiration,  which  carries  off  the 
carbon  and  hydrogen  from  the  blood,  and  leaves  the  azote,  contri- 
butes in  that  way  to  increiise  the  relative  proportion  of  that  sub- 
stance. But  it  was  not  positively  known  whether  this  azote  came 
entirely  from  the  food,  or  whether  the  atmosphere  likewise  famished 
a  part,  either  by  means  of  respiration  or  by  absorption,  over  the' 
whole  surface  of  the  body,  or  whether  it  was  not  produced  by  the 
action  of  life  itself. 

M.  Magendie  wished  to  determine  the  point  by  experiment;  and 
for  that  purpose  he  fed  animals  with  substances  that  contain  no 
sensible  quantity  of  azote;  namely,  sugar,  gum,  olive  oil,  and 
butter,  to  which  he  added  distilled  water.  These  animals  all  died; 
but  with  very  singular  phenomena,  particularly  with  an  ulcer  in  the 
cornea,  which  sometimes  pierceid  that  membrane  so  that  the 
humours  of  the  eye  were  emptied.  Their  secretions  assumed  the 
characters  of  those  of  herbivorous  animals.  Thie  principles  con* 
taining  azote  gradually  diminished  in  them }  the  volume  of  the 
muscles  was  reduced  to  one-sixth;  and  these  consequicnces  did  not 
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proceed  from  want  of  digestion ;  for  food  destitute  of  azote  fur- 
nislies  chyle,  and  fills  the  lacteals,  and  sustains  life  a  much  longer 
time  than  if  the  animal  .were  entirely  deprived  of  nourishment.  . 
.  Azote  is  an  essential  constituent  of  urea  and  uric  acid.  These 
elements  of  the  urinary  calculus  diminish  sensibly  in  the  urine  of 
animals  fed  upon  food  destitute  of  azote.  M.  Magendie  concludes 
from  this  that  by  means  of  a  vegetable  diet  the  progress  of  the 
dreadful  disease  of  the  stone  might  be  at  least  retarded.  It  is  true 
that  a  regimen  entirely  vegetable  sometimes  occasions  a  disease  of 
an  opposite  kind;  namely,  diabetes,  or  an  excessive  flow  of  urine^ 
containing  a  saccharine  matter,  a  disease  cured  by  feeding  the 
patient  on  animal  food. 

These  facts  may  become  useful  in  medicine,  and  furnish  impor- 
tant dietetic  indications. 

M.  Magendie  has  likewise,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Chevreul, 
made  experiments,  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  gases  which  are 
evolved  during  digestion  in  different  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
In  four  felons,  who  had  taken  a  little  before  their  death  a  determi*. 
nate  quantity  of  food,  the  stomach  contained  oxygen,  carbonic 
acid,  hydrogen,  and  azote.  The  small  intestines  contained  the  last 
three  gases ;  but  no  oxygen ;  and  the  large  intestines,  besides  car«i 
bonic  acid  and  azote,  contained  likewise  carbureted  and  sulphureted 
hydrogen.  These  last  two,  therefore,  belong  only  to  the  large  in-i 
testines.  The  oxygen,  is  found  in  the  stomach  only.  The  azote 
and  carbonic  acid  exist  in  the  whole  canal,  and  the  quantity  of  the 
latter  increases  as  we  proceed  downwards. 

MEDICINK  AND  SURGBRY. 

If  ignorance  is  often  dangerous  in  medicine,  it  is  perhaps  never 
more  terrible  than  in  those  cases,  when,  called  to  the  support  of 
justice,  it  misleads  by  incautious  analogies,  which  may  draw  upon 
innocence  the  disgrace  and  the  punishment  due  to  criobes.  The 
work,  therefore,  which  M.  Chaussier  has  undertaken  on  medical 
jurisprudence,  and  which  is  intended  to  unite  the  information  de- 
rived from  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  physiology,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  cause  of  death  from  an  inspection  of  the  dead  body,  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  society.  To  the  general  rules  which  he 
prescribes,  he  adds,  by  way  of  example,  several  reports  made  to 
courts  of  justice  relative  to  remarkable  cases,  and  joins  his  remarks 
upon  the  omissions,  errors,  and  obscurities,  and  the  fake  reasoning, 
which  too  frequently  occur  in  these  important  pieces. 
.  All  this  part  corresponds  perfectly  to  the  epigraph  of  the  book:-** 

SoDtibuB  iode  tremor ;  civibus  lode  salus. 

But  the  author  has  not  confined  himself  to  what  his  title  promises. 
-He  has  pointed  out,  likewise,  the  mistakes  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
opening  dead  bodies  for  the  purposes  of  pathological  anatomy—^ 
mbtakes  which  have  often  lead  to  false  conclusions  respecting  the 
nature  and  seat  of  maladies.   Physiology  itself  will  profit  by  a  greal 
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Bumber  of  delicate  remarkB  oq  fonctions  little  studied^  wMch  tins 
Wilful  physblogist  communicates  by  the  bjre. 

M.  Moreau.  de  JonDfe,  who  observed  with  so  much  care  thd 
geology  of  the  Antilles,  has  not  employed  himself  less  zeakudy  ux 
investigating  their  climate,  its  fatal  effects  on  the  hedth  of  Eonn 
peans,  and  the  means  of  preventing  or  curing  a  part  of  the  evils 
which  it  occasions.  In  particular  he  has  examined  by  what  rules  of 
regimen  it  would  be  possible  to  preserve  the  troopi  there.  The 
precautions  which  he  points  out  for  the  disembarkation)  lodgment^ 
fixxl)  and  marching  of  the  soldiers,  are  dicUted  by  a  wise  mcdicsl 
theory ;  and  most  of  them  have  been  already  confirmed  by  expen 
rience.  His  work  has  been  sent  into  the  colonies  by  order  of  the 
Ministers  of  War  and  of  the  Marine. 

M.  Boyer  has  given  a  valuable  memoir  on  a  cruel  disease  of  which 
be  first  found  out  the  method  of  cure.  It  consists  in  certain  fissures 
which  occur  at  the  anus,  and  which,  being  accompanied  by  a 
spasmodic  state  of  that  part,  occasion  dreadful  psins  and  insupport- 
able anguish.  An  incision  of  the  sphincter,  made  carefully^  always 
makes  them  cease  in  a  short  time. 

M.  Larrey  is  one  of  those  surgeons  who  have  exercised  their  art 
en  the  vastest  and  most  varied  theatre.  Attached  to  the  French 
armies  during  25  campaigns^  he  has  fallowed  them  through  the  fioof 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  directed  as  chief  the  surgical  service  iii 
Egypt  and  in  Russia,  as  well  as  in  all  the  intermediate  climates } 
during  epochs  of  the  most  brilliant  victories  and  the  greatest  pros-* 
perity,  as  well  as  of  defeats  the  most  frightfiil^  and  the  ODcat  cons^ 
plete  final  reverses.  Every  kind  of  experience,  therefore,  came  in 
nis  way,  and  he  took  advanta^  of  them  all. 

To  ^e  results  of  his  expenence  already  consigned  in  bis  bodks^ 
he  has  this  year  added  important  observations  on  th6  efiEbcts  of 
foreign  bodies  introduced  into  die  iboras^  and  on  the  operations 
nndertdcen  to  extract  them*  When  collections  of  pui  and  blood 
bave  forced  the  lungs  to  contract^  the  extraction  of  these  matters 
occasions  in  the  thorax  a  vacuum,,  which  nature  endeavours  to  fill 
vp  either  by  the  production  of  a  new  sobstancey  or  by  disj^cing  the 
tibs  and  some  other  of  the  neighbouring  parts*  M.  Larrey  has 
shown  these  changes  in  individuals  whoei  it  was  in  his  power  to 
open,  because,  after  their  cure,  they  fell  victims  to  other  acddent& 

He  has  given  an  example  of  a  person  perfectly  cured  of  the  ex* 
tirpation  of  the  superior  articolatioD  of  the  thigh  bone,  an  opienrtion 
respecting  the  possibility  of  which  M,  Larrey  first  fixed  the  opnioQ 
ef  practitioners,  by  making  known  the  method  by  means  o£  which 
it  may  be  performed  with  certainty. 

RtiAL  BCOKOMY  Al^D  tBCHNOLOelT^ 

The  hair  of  the  castor,  so  necessary  iti  the  ihbricsliQn  line 
hats,  becoming  more  and  tnore  scarce  and  dear,  several  other  kinds 
b{  hair  have  been  tried,  without  finding  any  that  can  be  entirely 
substituted  for  it.  M.  Gnichaidiei^  hat-make#  kPtois,  has  luat 
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ottploy^  successftirUy  the  hair  of  tlie  sea  Otter  and  the  common 
otter.  It  is  true  that  hats  made  entirely  iii  this  way  would  be  a 
great  deal  too  dear ;  but  we  may  with  profit  sprinkle^  or,  as  the 
hatters  say,  gild  with  this  hair  hats  the  body  of  which  is  composed 
of  a  more  common  stuff.  This  has  been  lon^  done  with  the  hair  of 
the  castor. 

We  ought  likewise  to  place  in  the  rank  of  useful  Works  whicK 
have  occupied  the  members  or  correspondents  of  the  Academy 
during  the  year  1 81 6,  the  instructions  of  M.  Huzard  on  the  mea* 
sures  to  be  taken  by  feeders  in  order  to  disinfect  their  stables,  and 
preserve  their  cattle  from  the  epizootic  $  several  articles  of  agricul<* 
ture  inserted  by  Yvart  in  the  New  Dictionary  of  Natural  His«> 
tory ;  and  especially  the  article  on  the  copulation  of  domestic  atii«* 
Dials,  which  was  read  to  the  company ;  and  the  history  of  French 
agriculture,  by  M.  Rougier  de  la  Bergerie. 

Mathbmatical  Part.— £v  M.  le  Chevalier  Delambre^ 
PerpeivM  Secretary. 

Never  perhaps  was  the  zeal  of  mathematicians  better  supptnrteda 
Never  perhaps  have  they  devoted  themselves  with  moct  constancy 
to  their  accustomed  labours,  to  the  developement  of  their  first  ideas, 
to  the  completion  of  works  already  published  in  part,  and  yet  w^ 
bave  never  experienced  so  many  difficulties  in  drawing  up  the 
annual  histonr  of  the  Academy*  Reduced  almost  to  our  bare  re^ 
collections  of  memoirs,  which  the  authors  have  withdrawn  in  order 
to  revise  or  extend  them,  or  which  they  have  already  sent  to  th^ 
press,  in  order  to  accelerate  by  every  means  in  their  power  the  pub->> 
lication  of  the  volume,  which  will  be  the  commencement  of  a  new 
series,  under  the  title  of  New  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  we  can  only  briefly  point  out  the  different  objects  which 
have  occupied  our  meetings  during  the  year  which  has  just  elapsed*. 
Besides,  the  more  progress  that  mathematics  have  made,  the  more 
difficulty  will  there  be  to  make  them  advance  farther,  and  the  more 
impossible  it  will  be  to  render  striking  the  new  results  obtained; 
The  problems  become  complicated;  even  the  annunciations  of 
theorems  require  continued  attention,  in  order  to  understand  their 
meaning  ;  the  applications  of  analysis  to  physics,  which,  after  the 
complete  explanation  of  the  system  of  the  worlds  constituted  the 
hopes  of  mathematicians,  has  hitherto  ofibred  only  problems  sur-^ 
rounded  with  difficulties.  Even  the  experiments  are  far  from  being 
as  simple  as  those  which  made  ns  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
principal  phenomena  of  light  and  electricity.  It  is  requisite  to 
repeat  them,  and  to  study  the  necessary  apparatus,  in  order  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  new  truths  which  are  the  fruit  of  these  researches } 
and  this  requires  an  equal  degree  of  patience  and  sagacity.  Hence, 
though  to  philosophers  by  profession  the  quantity  of  labour  be 
always  the  same,  yet  the  portion  of  which  we  are  able  to  give  ail 
account  must  diminish  every  day. 
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selves  merely  to  the  titles  of  several  memoirs,  notwithstanding  the 
importance  of  the  subjects,  and  the  merits  of  the  execution.  Among 
these  are— 

1.  A  long  memoir  of  M.  Poisson,  oxi  the  Variation  of  arbitrarif 
constant  Quantities. 

2.  The  Formulas  of  M-  Cauchy  relative  to  the  Determination  of 
Definite  Intesralsy  and  the  Conversion  of  Finite  Differences  of 
Powers  into  Integrals  of  the  same  Species  ;  and  his  demonstration 
of  a  curious  theorem  relative  to  numbers,  in  which  he  draws  as  a 
simple  corollary  a  remarkable  property  of  common  fractions  ob-' 
served  by  Mr.  Farey.  Likewbe  a  memoir  on  particular  solutions ; 
and  another  on  the  imaginary  roots  of  equations. 

-  3.  Two  long  memoirs,  with  notes,  on  diffraction,  by  MM^^ 
Pouillet,  and  ]^ot  who  has  inserted  them  in  his  Traits  de  Physique, 
to  which  we  will  devote.a  particular  article, 

4.  Pifferent  memoirs  of  M.  Biot  on  the  Sound  of  the  Strings 
(Anches)  in  Musical  Instruments^  on  the  Intonation  the  Pites  of 
an  Organ  filled  with  different  Gases^  on  the  Pile  and  on  Electru 
city 9  the  description  of  a  Colorigraphy  and  his  New  Experiments  on 
the  Polarixation  of  Light, 

(It  is  known  that  M.  Arago  is  employed  in  researches  relative  tor 
this  last  object,  with  which  he  has  repeatedly  occupied  the  attention 
iof  the  Academy,  and  which  he  proposes  to  unite  in  a  particular 
work  as  soon  as  he  has  completed  them.) 

5,  Lastly,  the  notices  read  by  Count  Laplace  on  the  Velodty  of 
Sound  in  different  Substances,  on  the  reciprocal  Action  of  Pen^ 
dulumSy  and  on  a  Precaution  hitherto  neglected  in  the  Exteriments 
which  serve  for  the  Determination  of  the  Length  of  the  simple 
Pendulum. 

.  Of  all  the  experiments  of  this  kind  tried  at  different  times  by  the 
most  distinguished  mathematicians,  astronomers,  and  philosophers, 
those  of  Borda  are  generally  considered  as  the  most  certain  and 
conclusive,  both  on  account  of  the  attention  bestowed,  the  inge-- 
nious  processes  followed,  the  size  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  well- 
known  skill  of  this  excellent  observer. 

It  is  admitted  that  he  very  properly  preferred  the  suspension  on  a 
thin  edge,  which  he  considered  as  more  susceptible  of  precision  than 
suspension  from  pincers;  because  in  these  last  there  is  always  some 
uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  true  point  round  which  the  oscilla- 
tions are  made ;  while  in  the  other,  the  edge  of  suspension  being 
very  fine,  the  centre  of  motion  may  be  conceived  to  be  on  the  plane 
itself  on  which  it  rests.  This  supposition,  which  Borda  adopted, 
and  which  was  long  granted  without  any  hesitation,  at  length  gave 
rise,  to  some  doubts.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  edge  could  never 
be  sufficiently  sharpened  to  be  considered  as  a  mathematical  line. 
That  it  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  small  cylinder,  the  centre 
pf  which  was  more  elevated  than  the  line  of  contact ;  so  that  the 
radius  of  this  cylinder  would  require  to  be  added  to  the  length 
laa^^ured.   The  qii^tion  deserved  to  be  eiuiminedj  and  if  w« 
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eould  not  flatter  ourselves  with  being  able  to  determine  the  radius 
of  this  cylinder,  and  the  correction  which  it  would  require,  the 
amount  at  least  might  be  estimated,  and  the  limits  of  the  error 
known.  M.  Laplace  has  just  submitted  this  question  to  calculation, 
and  the  result  no  doubt  surprized  himself;  as  he  found  that  this 
radius,  whatever  it  be,  must  be  subtracted  from,  and  not  added  to, 
the  length  measured.  But  this  length  is  about  four  times  that  of 
the  pendulum.  This  is  sufficient  perhaps  to  legitimate  the  supposi- 
tion of  Borda ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  piece  of  knowledge 
useful  to  those  philosophers  who  propose  to  repeat  the  experiment 
with  much  shorter  pendulums. 

Besides  these  diiterent  notices,  all  of  them  happy  applications  of 
the  general  principles  which  he  has  established  in  his  Mecanique 
Celeste,  M.  Laplace  has  given  supplements  and  useful  additions  to 
his  Analytical  Theory  of  Probabilities,  and  to  the  Philosophical 
Essay  on  the  same  subject,  the  third  edition  of  which  appeared  a 
few  months  ago. 

The  author  terminates  that  work  with  thb  reflection,  that  there 
is  no  science  more  worthy  of  our  medUationSj  and  that  it  mould  be 
useful  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  system  of  public  instruction*  This 
philosophical  view  has  been  seized  by  M.  Lacroix,  who  perhaps 
might  have  found  it  in  the  writings  of  a  celebrated  mathenOatician, 
who  has  repeatedly  exercised  himself  on  that  difficult  subject,  and 
it  has  given  birth  to  the  following  work,  which  will  complete  the 
mathematical  course  of  this  author. 

Traite  elemeniaire  du  Cakul  des  ProbabiliteSy  par  S.  F.  Lacroix. 
Paris,  Madame  Feuve  CourcieTf  1816.  When  genius  has  created 
a  new  science,  or  when  by  a  skilful  analysis  it  has  extended  the 
limits  of  science,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  employed  in  the  public 
instruction,  and  to  whom  all  parts  of  modern  geometry  are  equally 
familiar,  to  read  and  comment  on  original  works,  to  extract  from 
them  every  thing  that  can  be  rendered  intelligible  to  ordinary 
readers,  to  seek  for  direct  and  particular  demonstrations  of  the  most 
useful  theorems,  which  the  inventor  has  found  by  methods  more 
general  and  rich,  but  more  difficult  to  comprehend.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  new  work  of  M.  Lacroix,  who  has  given  the  subject 
all  the  interest  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  by  well-chosen  examples^ 
by  numerous  quotations  from  original  writers,  by  his  care  in  assign- 
ing to  each  the  part  which  he  can  legitimately  claim,  and  by  a  de- 
tailed history  of  the  labours  of  this  kind  performed  by  the  greatest 
of  mathematicians,  from  the  age  of  Pascal  and  Fermat,  to  our  own 
times. 

From  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
which  is  nearly  when  Legendre  published  his  first  memoir  on  Ellip- 
tical Transcendehtals,  this  profound  mathematician  has  not  ceased 
every  year  to  extend  this  theory,  which  he  had  in  some  measure 
created,  and  which  he  has  explained  in  his  Exercises  on  the  Integral 
Calculus,  to  which  be  has  already  published  several  supplements, 
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The  hst  of  theses  which  amieared  in  July,  18 16^  hts  for  its  object 
the  coDStruccion  of  elliptical  tables* 

Iq  pointing  out  to  mathematicians  all  the  advantage  which  they 
might  drew  from  transcendental  of  this  species,  the  aathor  had 
addoanced  that  his  solutions  would  not  become  truly  useful  but  by 
sseans  of  tables  in  which  these  fractions  could  be  valued  in  all  cases 
to  a  convenient  degree  of  approximation,  and  without  requiring  too 
jbtiguing  calculations— tables  which  should  do  for  analysis  nearly 
the  same  thing  as  tables  of  the  sioes,  and  tangents^  and  the  loga-r 
rithms  of  numbers,  do  for  astronomy*  The  construction  of  these 
tables  constitutes  the  principal  object  of  the  new  supplement  of 
Legendre. 

The  first  of  these  tables  gives  900  values  of  the  quadrants  of  the 
ellipse,  and  an  equal  number  of  values  of  the  analogous  function 
F",  420  of  which  at  least  have  been  calculated  directly  as  far  as  14 
places  of  decimals ;  the  remainder  have  been  calculated  as  far  as 
12  places.  These  transcendentals,  then,  are  now  known  more 
exactly  than  the  circumference  of  the  circle  was  before  the  calcula- 
tions of  Ludolph  Van  Ceulen.  To  this  have  been  joined  the  first, 
second,  and  third  difierences,  and  the  whole  has  been  reduced  to 
12  decimals.  As  far  as  70^  of  the  argument,  the  third  difierences, 
which  at  first  contained  only  a  single  significant  figure,  has  increased 
progressively,  so  as  to  become  6776  for  and  25284  for  the  func*' 
lion  It  was  then  necessary  to  add  the  fourth  difierences^ 
which  are  then  49  and  362,  and  increase  afterwards  to  485160 
and  5706908015,  which  are  the  last  numbers  of  these  two 
^lumns. 

The  second  table  gives  the  values  of  the  functions  E  calculated 
to  12  decimals  for  all  the  amplitudes  ^  from  half  degree  to  half 
degree  from  0"^  to  90^  the  angle  of  the  modulus  being  45^  This 
table  is  likewise  terminated  by  the  12th  decimal,  and  it  gives  the 
first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  difierences. 

llie  third  table  contains  the  natural  sines  to  15  decimal  places^ 
and  their  logarithms  to  14,  for  all  the  arcs  of  15  minutes.  It  is 
extracted  from  the  great  tables  of  Briggs. 

The  fourth  table  gives  the  logarithmic  values  of  the  tangent 
(45^  ±  <p)  for  all  angles  from  SO"  to  30"  between  0^  and  90""  to  12 
decimal  places,  with  five  orders  of  differences. 

At  the  end  of  this  table  we  find  nine  corrections  for  the  logarithms 
to  20  decimals,  from  the  edition  given  at  Avignon  by  Pezenas;  oa 
which  we  will  remark  that,  of  these  nine  logarithms,  two  only  aie 
found  in  the  English  edition  of  Gardiner,  and  that  they  are  corrects 
They  all  occur,  and  are  equally  correct,  in  the  stereotype  edition 
of  Collet. 

Finally,  to  extend  the  use  of  this  table  of  logarithms  to  20  deoi-i* 
mals,  M.  Legendre  has  extracted  from  the  great  tables  of  Cadastre 
(deposited  with  the  Board  of  Longitude,  and  of  which  a  notice  is 
given  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Institute,  vol.  v.),  the  logarithms  t<^ 
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19  decimals  of  all  the  odd  nttmbers  from  lltf3  to  1501^  and  of  all 
prime  numbers  from  1501  to  10000. 

It  IS  impossible  to  me  an  idea  here  of  the  means  employed  by 
die  aothor  either  for  the  constraction^  Terifkation,  or  interpolation^ 
of  his  tables,  if  it  be  wished  to  render  them  more  extensive.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  nothing  has  been  spared  to  facilitate  thd 
labour  of  those  who  choose  to  construct  a  complete  system  of  elliptic 
tables.  The  author  hopes  that  this  eiiterprize,  the  utility  of  which 
will  be  perceived  more  and  more^  will  be  one  day  executed  by  some 
of  those  laborious  men  who  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  career 
<rf  science  to  leave  durable  monuments  of  their  patience  and  their 
zeal/' 

On  account  of  these  new  tables,  the  author  has  made  researches 
to  facilitate  the  interpolation  of  the  great  trigonometrical  tables, 
such  as  those  of  Briggs,  Reticus,  and  Vlacq.  He  publi^ed  then! 
in  the  Connaissance  des  Temps  for  1819.  By  the  methods  which 
he  points  out,  we  may  find  to  14  decimals  the  sine,  cosine,  and 
tangent,  of  every  arc,  or  the  arc  which  corresponds  to  atiy  given 
trigonometrical  line  whatever. 

In  the  most  ondinary  cases,  when  so  great  a  number  of  decimals 
JO'e  not  necessary,  the  formulas  become  simple,  and  may  be  useful 
and  commodious  in  trigonometrical  calculations  which  require  paiy 
ticular  attention. 

At  the  end  of  this  memoir  we  find  a  very  elegant  formula  fov 
calculating  the  latitude  of  a  planet  in  seconds,  and  in  the  function 
of  the  tangent  of  the  dtemi-inclination.  The  author  deduces  it 
from  a  more  general  formula,  demonstrated  in  the  1 16th  article  of 
the  fifth  part  of  his  Exercises  of  the  Integral  Calculus.  It:  may  be 
deduced  still  more  simply  from  the  series  which  Lagrange  has  given 
for  the  angle  which  the  ecliptic  makes  at  any  point  with  the  parallel 
to  the  equator.  This  series  may.  be  transported  to  the  declinatioii 
of  the  sun,  as  we  have  remarked.  (Astronomic,  ii.  2S9.)  In  this 
4Mise,  to  have  the  declination  of  the  sun  in  a  function  of  the  right 
ascension  A,  it  is  sufficient  to  put  (90°  —  A)  in  place  of  the  longi^ 
tttde  L  of  the  formula  of  Lagrange,  and  we  have  fnr  the  declination 
D  the  formula 

D  =s  2  tang,  i  w  sin,  A  +  f  tang.'  \  w  sin.  3  A  +  f  tang.*  i  w 
sin.  5  A  -f  &c. 

We  have  even  calculated,  in  the  place  quoted,  the  numerical  coeffi^^ 
eients  of  the  first  terms,  the  fifth  of  which  may  be  always  neglected. 
The  only  inconvenience  of  that  formula  is,  that  it  gives  the  declina-:- 
lion  in  a  function  of  the  right  ascension,  or  the  latitude  in  a  fonc* 
tion  of  the  argument  reduced  to  the  ecliptic,  whereas  we  generally 
warn  them  in  a  function  of  the  longitude,  or  of  the  argument  not 
feduced  from  the  latitude.  This  made  us  seek  for  a  series  which 
has  not  this  inconvenience.  We  found  one  still  more  converging^ 
but  the  coefidents  have  not  the  same  simplicity. 
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M.  Legendre  has  likewise  published  a  supplement  to  his  Theory 
of  Numbers,  second  edition,  February,  1816. 

This  supplement  is  divided  into  three  chapters.  The  first  shows 
the  means  of  dividing  a  given  number  into  four  squares,  such  that 
the  sum  of  their  roots  is  equal  to  a  number  given  comprehended 
between  certain  limits. 

This  problem  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  next  chapter,  the 
object  of  which  is  a  general  demonstration  of  the  theorem  of  Fermat 
respecting  polygonal  numbers.  Tiiis  demonstration  is  founded  on 
the  same  principles  as  the  one  recently  discovered  by  M.  Cauchy. 
But  it  differs  from  it  in  some  respects,  and  it  supposes  nothing  de- 
monstrated but  the  theorem  relative  to  triangular  numbers,  which 
is  the  first  case  of  the  general  theorem. 

In  giving  an  account  last  year  of  the  discovery  made  by  M • 
Cauchy  of  a  demonstration  hitherto  sought  in  vain  by  ail  mathema-. 
ticians,  we  expressed  some  doubts  respecting  the  reality  or  the 

Snerality  of  the  demonstration  which  Fermat  had  announced  in 
e  most  positive  terms,  which  he  had  never  given,  and  no  vestige 
of  which  could  be  found  among  his  papers,  although  from  its 
nature  that  demonstration  must  have  been  long.  It  appeared, 
therefore,  unlikely  that  Fermat  should  have  written  nothing  on  a 
subject  which  required  so  much  developement ;  and  we  had  sus* 
pected  that  Fermat,  after  having  more  carefully  examined  his  de-. 
monstratioh,  had  been  himself  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  had  resolved 
to  suppress  it  entirely. 

M.  Legendre,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  doubt  that  Fermat  was  in 
possession  of  the  general  demonstration  of  his  theorem.  He  thinks 
merely  that  Fermat's  demonstration  vvas  quite  different  from  the  one 
which  he  himself  has  given.  Fermat  knew  only  two  cases  at  most 
of  the  trinary  form  of  numbers,  without  which  he  would  not  have 
restrained  to  the  form  (Sn— .1),  a  property  which  extends  generally 
to  all  odd  numbers.  In  fine,  Fermat  did  not  perceive  a  thing  which 
gives  more  precision  and  elegance  to  his  theorem^  namely, .  that  in 
the  {m  +  2)  polygons  of  the  order  (m  +  2)  which  compose  a  given 
number,  there  are  always  {m  —  2),  which  may  be  supposed  equal 
to  0,  or  unity.  This  condition,  added  by  M.  Cauchy,  will  show 
that  Fermat  himself  had  not  a  very  precise  idea  of  his  theorem. 
But  M.  Legendre  goes  still  further;  he  demonstrates  that  beyond  a 
^  certain  limit  easily  assigned  for  each  order  of  polygons,  every  given 
number  rnay  be  decomposed  into  four  polygons,  or  Jive  at  most. 

These  two  limitations,  added  to. the  theorem  of  Fermat,  appear 
to  us  sufficiently  important  to  enable  us  to  say  that,  after  it  is  de- 
monstrated this  theorem  is  not  quite  the  same,  and  that  without 
ceasing  from  being  true,  according  to  the  more  general  enunciation 
of  the  author,  it  has  received  two  modifications  useful  to  be  known. 
The  third  chapter  of  this  supplement  contains  new  methods  for 
approximate  solutions  of  numerical  equations. 
One  of  these  methods  requires  merely  that  we  should  know  a 
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superior  limit  to  the  greatest  of  the  roots^  and  this  limit  is  found  by 
a  very  simple  formula. 

The  author  gives  the  name  of  omale,  that  is,  without  irregularity, 
to  every  function  of  x  which  possesses  the  property  of  being  always 
increasing  or  decreasing  in  proportion  as  x  augments  in  a  positive 
sense  from  x  equal  to  zero  to  x  infinite* 

He  determines,  then,  the  greatest  of  the  roots,  and,  dividing 
the  equation  by  that  root,  he  reduces  it  one  degree,  and  seeks  again 
the  greatest  rootiof  the  equation  thus  prepared.  Here  the  limit  is 
known,  since  the  second  root  is  necessarily  less  than  the  first.  The 
same  process  will  give  successively  all  the  roots  in  the  order  of  the 
greatness,  all  decreasing. 

The  second  method  consists  in  dividing  the  proposed  equation 
into  two  simple  omale  functions.  The  curves  of  these  two  equations 
are  constructed,  and  the  different  intersections  of  these  curves,  give 
us  the  positiv^e  roots  which  can  be  determined. 

The  author,  finally,  employs  himself  in  the  more  difficult  inves- 
tigation of  imaginary  roots ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  this  last  part 
must  be  much  less  susceptible  of  extract  than  the  former. 

He  concludes  by  announcing  to  the  lovers  of  the  theory  of  num- 
bers two  important  works,  and  almost  indispensable  in  researches 
of  this  nature.  •  The  first  is  the  Cibrum  Arithmeticum  of  M. 
Chenac,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Deventer,  in  which  we  find  all 
the  prime  numbers,  and  all  the  divisors  of  the  other  numbers  from 
one  to  one  million,  and  further.  This  work  has  already  proved  that 
the  rule  of  M.  Legendre,  to  find  in  what  quantity  prime  numbers 
occur  between  two  given  limits,  is  an  uncommonly  exact  approxi- 
mation. The  other  is  that  of  M.  Burckhardt,  who,  in  order  to 
extend  this  table  much  further,  has  invented  a  sure  and  easy 
method,  which  has  furnished  him  in  a  short  time  the  smallest 
divisor  of  any  number  comprehended  between  two  millions  follow- 
ing each  other.  Before  going  further,  M .  Burckhardt  thought  that 
he  ought  to  give  the  first  million  in  the  same  form  as  the  second  and 
third.   This  first  part  has  just  appeared  under  the  title  of 

Table  of  the  Divisors  of  all  the  Numbers  of  the  First  Million, 
or  more  exactly  from  1  to  \020000y  with  the  Prime  Numbers 
found  among  them,  by  J.  Ch.  Burckhardt.   Paris,  Madame  Veuve^ 
Courcier,  181 7. 

The  preface  announces  the  comparison  of  the  million  of  M . 
Chernac  with  a  ma^u^cript  of  M.  Schenmark,  which  the  Institute 
possesses,  and  gives  a  table  of  the  typographical  errors  which  this 
comparison  has  enabled  him  to  discover  in  the  cribrum  of  M. 
Chernac.  Nobody  will  be  surprized  that  several  typographical 
errors  should  have  made  their  way  into  a  work  of  this  kind;  and 
M.  Burckhardt  himself  requests  us  to  state  that  a  foult  of  this  kind 
has  escaped  him  in  p.  2,  in  the  example  which  he  gives  of  the  use 
of  that  table.  He  makes  choice  of  the  number  784241,  and  the 
object  is  to  find  its  smallest  divisor  53.  The  number,  by  mistake, 
has  been  printed  7^4241.   But  the  error  is  easily  observed,  and^ 
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wilt  deceive  nobody ;  for  ia  p.  S8»  which  19  correctly  pcnnted  out,  it 
will  he  perceived  at  once  that  the  number  ought  to  begin  with  78» 
|U3d  not  with  7^'*  Besides,  all  those  who  have  been  employed  in  the 
disagreeable  labour  of  the  publication  of  tables*  whetner  astrono* 
ipical  or  atithmetical^  have  l^rned  by  experience  that  the  miatakes 
left  in  them  seldom  occur  in  the  most  difficult  places,  which  have 
been  examined,  with  the  voiosx.  severe  attention,  i)ut  most  commooly 
in  those  places  where  they  might  have  been  most  easily  avdded,  so 
that  they  at  once  3trike  the  eyes  of  the  reader  less  engaged  with 
them,  even  when  he  does  not  look  for  them* 

M.  Qurckhardt  then  explains  the  methods  whkh  he  bui  €oo« 
trived  to  extend  the  use  of  these  tables  of  divisors.  He  iSnishes  by 
announcing  that,  if  the  sale  of  the  first  three  millions  gives  any 
hope  of  enabling  him  to  publish  the  following  ones,  that  little 
labour  19  wanting  to  complete  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  millions. 

Let  us  point  out  to  calculators  another  typ(>graphical  error.  It 
occurs  in  those  tables  which  it  u  customary  to  employ  with  confi-^ 
^ence — those  of  Schulze  and  of  Vega.  The  kyperbolic  hgorithm 
of  1853  is  8*968  instead  of  8*967.  The  number,  we  conceive^ 
ought  to  be  7B53,  and  not  1853.  In  fact,  the  logarithm  of  *JS5^ 
begins  in  both  tables  with  the  figures  8*967)  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  7  is  too  small.  An  easy  calculation  shows  that  in  reality  we 
Qught  to  read  8*968 ;  a  new  proof  of  what  we  just  now  said,  that 
errors  exist  always  in  those  places  where  they  are  most  easily  per- 
ceived, and  over  which  the  tired  eye  of  the  reviser  passes  in  a  care* 
less  manner. 


Article  VIII. 
8CISNTIFIC  intelligkncjb;  and  noticks  of  scbjbcts 

CONNECTED  WITH  SCIENCE. 

I.  Curious  Effect  of  Paste  on  Iron. 

At  Deanston,  near  the  village  of  Down^  in  the  county  of  Pertb^ 
there  is  a  manufactory  where  cotton  is  woven  by  machinery.  Iroo 
<n^Iinders  were  used  in  order  to  apply  the  weaver's  dressing  to  the 
cloth.  This  dressing,  as  is  well  known,  is  nothing  but  commoa 
paste  made  of  wheat  flour  or  barley  meal.  The  cast-iron  cylinder 
was  in  a  short  time  rendered  quite  soft,  and  similar  to  plumbago^ 
by  the  action  of  the  paste.  This  corrosion  took  place  repeatedly; 
and  it  was  $0  rapid  that  the  proprietors  of  the  manufa^ctory.were 
obliged  to  substitute  wood  in  place  of  the  iron.  I  conceive  that  the 
paste  employed  was  usually  sour,  and  that  it  was  the  acid  developed 
which,  by .  dissolving  the  iron,  produced  this  curious  eflect.  A 
similar  effect  is  produced  upon  cast-iron  by  the  action  of  muriate  o£ 
Viagnesia,  and  probably  pther  salts. 
6 
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II.  Further  Improuements  in  the  Oxygen  and  Hydrogen 
.  BloW'pipe. 

(To  Dr.  TiiomsoD.) 

DEAR  SIR, 

Since  my  last,  in  which  I  propos^  a  zigzag  pipe«  I  have  been 
led  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  forming  Dr.  Clarke's  fagot  of 
tubes,  from  the  very  great  difficiiUyy  not  to  say  impossibility,  of 
obtaining  any  thing  similar  to  his  proposition.  Both  the  cane  and 
wire  one  of  Mr.  Beale  are,  I  think,  objectionable  :  the  cane  must 
be  liable  to  be  burned,  from  the  return  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame: 
the  wire,  though  ingenious,  would,  if  made  of  iron,  be  liable  to 
oxidation ;  and  if  of  copper,  would,  I  think,  be  too  flexible,  and 
easily  put  out  of  order.  The  one  I  shall  propose  will,  I  thinks 
remedy  both  these  objections,  besides  giving  an  advantage  that 
neither  Mr.  B.'s  nor  Dr.  C's  can  very  easily  allow  of ;  namely,  that 
of  giving  passage  to  any  quantity  of  gas,  and  thereby  being  ren- 
dered applicable  to  manufacturing  purposes — a  desideratum  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  form  of  the  tube  that  I  now  propose  is 
briefly  this: — A  number  of  brass  or  copper  plates  laid  one  on  the 
other,  the  edges  of  which  are  slightly  thickened,  so  as  to  allow  of 
a  very  small  space  between  each  plate.  It  is  evident  that  this  sort 
of  tube  may  be  extended  to  any  size,  without  either  inconvenience 
or  greater  liability  to  explosion,  and  that  any  volume  of  flame  may 
be  used,  provided  the  gazometer  be  of  suflicient  capacity.  The 
blow-pipe  might  by  this  means  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  smelting  ores,  a  use  of  the  utmost  importance,  since  the 
saving  in  fuel  would  be  incredible,  from  the  comparatively  light 
expense  attending  the  production  of  the  gases,  particularly  where 
the  metal  is  difficult  of  reduction.  The  oxygen  might  perhaps  be 
obtained  from  the  ores  themselves.  Instead  of  condensing  the 
gases  into  a  gazometer,  as  in  the  small  blow-pipe,  they  might  be 
driven  out  of  a  reservoir  into  the  tubes  by  means  of  a  double 
bellows  worked  by  a  steam-engine  (which  would  materially  lessen 
the  danger  of  explosion),  the  superfluous  steam  of  which  might  be 
employed  to  form  the  hydrogen.  In  order  to  render  these  tubed 
safer,  I  should  recommend  each  end  being  covered  with  a  piece  of 
ivire-gauze ;  and  the  cap  at  their  end,  for  gathering  together  the 
gases,  when  used  for  large  purposes,  might,  to  prevent  fusion,  be 
made  of  platinum,  without  much  greater  expense.  1  should  also 
recommend  another  piece  of  gauze  being  placed  within  the  safety 
cylinder,  just  above  the  oil.  Should  any,  or  all,  of  these  specula- 
tions be  in  your  opinion  either  idle,  or  m  any  other  way  unworthv 
of  insertion,  you  will  suppress  them  accordingly. — (rl.  LXXII. 
Fig*  4)  represents  the  safety  cylinder :  B,  the  tube  made  of  copper 
plates,  the  two  ends,  a,  a,  of  which  are  capped  with  wire-gauze : 
C,  another  piece  of  gauze  extending  over  tne  whole  sur&ce  of  the 
safety  cylinder,  just  above  the  oilf  thb  might  be  double  :  D;  a 
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tube  with  a  &top-CQck  perforating  the  gauze,  in  order  to  fill  the 
cylinder  with  greater  ease :  E,  the  cap  for  collecting  the  gases, 
which  in  large  works  should  be  made  of  platinum :  F,  the  tube 
viewed  in  front :      the  spaces  through  which  the  gas  passes. 

1  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JTorcetUr  Tjfiking,  Aug.  S,  1817.  F.  G.  SPILSBCRY. 

III.  On  a  Lactometer.   By  Mr.  Johnson,  Surgeon,  Lancaster. 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 

SIR, 

In  Mr.  Holt's  Agricultural  Survey  of  Lancashire  there  Ts  deli« 
neated  a  lactometer,  constructed  by  Mr.  Dicas,  on  the  principle  that 
if  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  be  taken  before  and  after  the  separa- 
tion of  the  cream,  the  difference  will  indicate  the  proportion  of 
cream  and  the  relative  value  of  the  milk. 

This  instrument  is  expensive,  and  liable  to  the  objections  of  un- 
certainty, because  of  the  saline  constituents  of  milk,  and  difficulty 
of  application,  in  consequence  of  the  very  slight  change  produced 
on  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  by  abstracting  the  cream.  The  de- 
sired results  may  be  obtained  more  correctly  in  an  easier  way. 

When  new  milk  has  been  set  aside  for  a  few  hours  in  a  cylindrical 
vessel,  the  column  of  cream  may  be  seen  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  milk,  and,  if  the  vessel  be  10  inches  deep,  and  properly  gra- 
duated, every  tenth  of  an  inch  on  the  scale  will  indicate  one  per 
cent,  of  cream. 

Early  last  year,  having  again  met  with  the  description  of  Dicas' 
lactometer  in  Dr.  Dickson's  new  edition  of  the  Agricultural  Survey 
of  this  country,  I  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  a  drawing 
like  the  annexed  (Plate  LXXII.  Fig.  5),  with  some  such  remarks 
as  the  foregoing.  My  paper  was  ordered  to  be  published  in 
the  next  volume  of  Communications,  which,  I  believe,  has  not  yet 
appeared.  About  the  same  time  I  requested  Mr.  Newman  to  make, 
the  instrument  for  sale. 

I  am  informed,  by  a  very  respectable  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  that  he  caused  some  of  the  instruments  just 
described  to  be  fitted  up  in  stands,  and  sent  them  to  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  other  patrons  of  agricultural  inquiry, 
some  of  whom  described  the  instrument  in  the  public  papers. 

Having  no  interest  in  the  sale  of  these  instruments,  I  should 
have  waited  for  the  next  volume  of  Communications  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  had  1  not  seen  a  notice  on  this  subject  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts. 

May  I  request  you  to  give  this  paper  a  place  in  the  Annals  of 
Philosophy f  and  to  inform  your  readers  that  Mr.  Newman  con- 
structs these  instruments  accurately,  and  at  a  very  moderate  price  ? 

I  am.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

iajMW<er,  Jt^y  10,  181T.  C.  JOHNSON. 
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(To  Dr.  llionsoo.) 
SIR,  Lmuasttr,  Aug.  5,  161T.  . 

A*  (few  weeks  ago  I  sent  you  a  note  on  the  subject  of  a  lactometer. 
I  have  subsequently  met  with  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Highland  Society  on  the  use  of  aerometric  beads; 
and  as  some  passages  in  that  Report  seem  to  be  founded  on  a  cur- 
sory estimate  of  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  and  its  constituents,  I 
beg  leave  to  mention  a  few  facts  which  appear  to  me  at  variance 
with  some  conclusions  of  the  Committee. 

Although  the  butter  is  lighter  than  water,  yet  cream  is  specifically 
heavier ;  so  that  no  combination  of  the  cream  and  curd  can  so 
counteract  each  other  as  to  a0brd  rich  milk  with  a  low  specific 
gravity  5  neither  will  the  abstraction  of  the  cream  cause  any  consi- 
derable variation  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  remaining  skimmed 
milk.  If,  for  instance,  the  specific  gravity  of  cream  be  1024,* 
and  that  of  skimmed  milk  be  1033,t  and  if  good  milk  contain  15 
per  cent,  of  the  former,  and  85  of  the  latter,  its  specific  gravity 
ought  to  be  1  OS  1*5,  and  the  difference  between  new  and  skimmed 
milk  only  1*5.  Experiment  has  indeed  afforded  me  a  differencQ 
somewhat  greater,  viz.  three,  four,  or  five  degrees  in  1000^  but  not 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  butter  in  any  regular  manner. 

The  curd  bears  a  considerable  proportion  to  the  entire  milk,  an4 
is  comparatively  heavier ;  %  yet  when  milk  b  coagulated  by  rennet| 
the  curd  mostly  floats  in  the  whey.  I  found  the  specific  gravity  of 
new  milk  and  its  whey  to  be  1031  and  1030 ;  that  of  some  skimmed 
milk  and  its  whey  1032  and  1029.  Muschenbroeck  and  Br{sson§ 
observed  or  calculated  a  much  greater  difference ;  but  their  whey 
had  only  a  specific  gravity  of  1016  or  1011^,  which  is  much  lower 
than  any  I  ever  met  with. 

In  the  separation  of  cream,  of  butter,  and  of  curd,  changes  ^r^ 
constantly  going  on ;  these  as  yet  are  little  understood ;  but  the 
evolution  and  absorption  of  gaseous  matters  have  been  noticed,  and 
must  contribute  to  render  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  a  very  uncer- 
tain test  of  its  relative  value. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  JoH^SONt 

IV.  On  a  Rain-gmge.   By  the  Same. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  C.  Seward,  of  this  town,  made  me  a  rain- 
gauge,  which  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  mention,  but  that  it 
aeems  to  be  an  improvement  of  those  described  in  the  Manchester 
Memoirs,  voU  iv. ;  and  in  Nicholson's  Encyclopiedia,  Article  Aam- 
gauge. 

It  is  merely  a  funnel,  the  area  of  which  is  100  inches  at  top,  sur- 

•  Berzeliai,  Medico-Chtr.  Trans,  vol.  iii.  f  Ibfd. 

X  Tbe  card  of  skimmed  milk,  dried  uotil  it  become  brittle*  bad  «  sueclfic 
gravity  of  1150.  Tbe  craat  of  a  cheese  was  about  tbe  same.  A  slke  or  good 
cheese  was  lOdS ;  some  inferior  cheese  was  1087. 

^  Nicholflon*s  Foorcroy;  iz.  497. 
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mounted  with  a  hoop  about  1-^  inch  deep.  The  rain  collected  in 
this  funnel  being  measured,  every  cubic  inch  will  indicate  ^-J-g-  of 
an  inch  of  rain.  A  funnel  11*3  inches  in  diameter  is  very  nearly 
of  the  proper  size. 

V.  On  preparing  Extracts,  &fc.    By  the  Same. 

In  the  preparation  of  vegetable  extracts,  in  evaporating  diabetic 
urine,  &c.  the  last  portion  of  water  is  expelled  with  most  difficulty, 
and  the  last  stage  of  the  process  seems  most  injurious  to  the  product. 
If  small  quantities  of  rectified  spirit  be  added  occasionally,  this 
stage  is  shortened,  and  less  injury  is  sustained. 

VI.  Observations  on  the  Nomenclature  of  Clouds. 


The  cloud  which  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Lancaster,  has  described  in 
your  5 1st  number,  p.  216,  and  which  he  would  term  a  lanceolate 
cloud,  is  a  thick  linear  Cirrus,  which  I  have  seen  three  times  within 
the  last  month  (June);  and  when  at  about  50°  or  60°  above  the 
horizon,  it  has  gradually  changed,  by  the  gentle  pressure  of  an 
iipper  current,  into  a  beautiful  Cirrocumulus  :  and  fine  weather  for 
many  subsequent  days  was  twice  the  result.  Indeed,  I  have  often 
remarked  that  the  ramified  Cirrus  is  a  more  certain  harbinger  of 
approaching  storms  of  wind  and  rain  than  the  thick  linear  Cirrus* 
The  other  modification,  which  Mr.  J.  compares  to  the  sh^pe  of  a 
man^s  hand^  is  simply  the  Cumulus  cloud,  raised  from  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  a  dense  hemispherical  body  by  the  heating  efiects 
of  caloric  downwards  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and  the  long  tufts  ex- 
panding like  fingers  often  belong  to  a  vapour  of  the  same  density, 
sometimes  in  the  front,  and  at  other  times  in  the  rear  of  that  cloud. 
1  have  observed  that  this  modification,  in  whatever  shape  it  may 
present  itself,  is  generally  attended  with  the  most  fertilizing  weather, 
it  being  more  frequently  seen  in  the  summer  than  in  the  winter 
months,  from  the  abundant  evaporation. 

Seeing  lately  an  explanation  of  the  nomenclature  of  clouds,  in 
the  first  volume  of  your  Annals  of  Philosophy,  as  used  by  Luke 
Howard,  Esq.  in  his  remarks  on  the  weather ;  and  also  some  acute 
objections  by  Mr.  Johnson  on  the  compound  terms  of  the  nomen- 
clature, in  the  51st  number,  p.  217,  I  beg  to  suggest  the  propriety 
of  your  obtaining  a  correct  engraving  of  the  various  modifications 
of  clouds.  The  drawing,  I  think,  could  be  comprised  in  a  4to 
size,  divided  into  seven  perpendicular  parts,  and  in  as  many  divisions 
lengthways  as  the  appearances  of  each  modification  require,  pre- 
serving narrow  spaces  before  them  for  the  appellations.  The  Cirrus, 
or  first  highest  and  lightest  modification  in  the  atmosphere,  agree- 
ably to  this  plan,  would  occupy ^ve  horizontal  divisions  of  l-J-  inch 
deep,  in  squares,  ellipses,  circles,  or  semicircles,  whichever  may 
be  found  most  convenient;  namely,  the  ramified,  linear,  curled 
lock,  plumose,  and  the  light  veil — the  first  four  to  be  drawn  on  an 


SIR, 


(To  Dr.  ThomiBon.) 
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azure  ground,  and  so  on  with  the  rest  of  the  modifications.  But  if 
this  space  should  be  found  too  small  to  draw  them  in  to  advantage, 
the  depth  might  be  increased  to  24.  inches :  in  that  case  the  plate 
would  be  double,  and  the  impression  therefrom  would  fold  twice. 
The  drawing  might  be  prepared  by,  or  under  the  superintendance 
of,  the  projector  of  the  nomenclature,  and  by  him  only  it  could  be 
done  in  a  masterly  manner;  and  a  proof  inapression  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  his  inspection,  lest  any  touches  be  omitted  by  the  en- 
graver. If  some  such  engraving  as  this  were  executed  for  the 
Annals  of  Philosophy^  as  a  general  reference,  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  no  future  endeavour  to  extenuate  Mr.  Howard's  merits  as  a 
first-rate  meteorologist  would  be  attempted ;  nor  would  there  be  any 
more  cavilling  on  the  supposed  abstruseness  of  the  nomenclature  : 
for  by  these  means  it  would  soon  become  more  generally  known^ 
and  more  practically  useful  to  the  lasting  credit  of  the  projector— 
not  that  I  think  he  has  the  least  ambition  for  any  superfluous  meed 
on  that  score. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

Glostekian. 

VII.  On  the  Hedgehog. 
(To  Dr.  Thomson.^ 

SIR, 

The  strong  prejudices  which  are  in  many  parts  of  this  kingdom 
entertained  against  that  harmless  animal  the  hedgehog,  or  urchin, 
and  the  erroneous  information  respecting  it  which  has  in  some  par- 
ticulars been  given  by  naturalists,  induce  me  to  oifer  you  the  follow- 
ing observations,  which  are  the  result  of  near  two  years'  acquaint- 
ance with  its  habits. 

The  hedgehog  subsists  entirely  on  snails,  slugs,  worms,  milli- 
pedes, and  other  insects,  and  is  consequently  the  best  assistant  the 
norticulturist  can  have  in,  clearing  his  plants  from  those  destructive 
vermin.  It  never  eats  fruit,  as  it  has  been  asserted  by  most  zoolo- 
gists that  it  does ;  nor,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  does 
it  make  roots  or  any  vegetable  substance  a  part  of  its  food.  It  is  too 
gentle  and  timid  to  attack  young  hares,  partridges,  or  pheasants,  ^ 
the  ignorant  gamekeeper  will  assert,  to  justify  his  persecution  of  a 
defenceless  animal :  and  the  vulgar  idea  that  it  will  suck  a  cow  is 
too  absurd  to. require  refutation.  If  put  into  a  garden,  it  will  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  nights  entirely  clear  it  of  slugs ;  but  of 
course  it  can  only  be  confined  within  a  walled  one,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  feed  it  after  the  first  few  days,  as  it  will  not  find  a  suffi'- 
cient  supply  of  insects  for  its  support.  For  this  purpose  a  little  raw 
meat,  or  entrails,  should  be  placed  near  its  nest  every  other  night ; 
and  it  will  also  require  a  little  water  in  a  shallow  pan.  It  will 
secrete  itself  by  day  in  the  most  retired  spot  it  can  find,  making  its 
nest  partly  in  the  ground,  and  covering  it  over  with  leaves.  If  disr 
turbed,  it  generally  forsakes  the  place,  and  forms  another  habita- 
tion^ whence  it  rarely  stirs  but  in  the  night.   As  far  as  I  can  judge^ 
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the  confinement  of  even  a  tolertiUy  sked  mrden  does  not  agree 
with  the  constitution  of  the  hedgehog,  as  I  nave  generally  found  it 
prove  fatal  to  him  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  months.  It  would 
consequently  be  advisable  to  keep  him  only  for  alhnited  time,  then 
restore  him  to  liberty,  and  have  his  place  supplied  by  a  fresh  one. 
Ih  winter  he  remains  in  a  torpid  state,  seldom  coming  from  his  neat 
unless  the  weather  is  veiy  mild.  It  is,  therefore,  of  little  use  to 
detain  him  from  his  wild  haunts,  except  in  spring  and  summer. 

Should  you  think  the  above  worthy  a  place  in  the  Annals  qfPki^ 
tosapktfj  you  may  perhaps  rescue  a  few  of  the  harmless  hedgehog 
tribe  from  persecution  and  torture. 

I  am,  Sir^  your  humble  servant, 

E.  B.  C.  G. 

VIII.  Prizes  of  the  Royal  Acadetrnf  of  Sciences  and  Belles  Letires 
of  Brussels  far  the  Year  1818. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles  Lettres  had  proposed 
on  June  18,  1793,  for  the  prize  question  for  1794,  the  following 
problem : — 

fVkat  Places  inthelj  Provinces  if  the  Nelherlandsy  and  in  the 
Country  of  Liege,  could  be  considered  as  Cities  between  the  seventh 
and  the  twelfth  Centwry  exclusively  P 

..  Two  Laun  memoirs  bad  been  sent  on  this  question :  but  when 
the  French  armies  entered  iti  the  year  1794,  the  Academy,  being 
obliged  to  separate,  was  unable  to  decide  upon  their  merits,  or 
award  the  prize.  Being  re-established  by  the  care  and  munificence 
of  the  King,  it  made  a  point  of  again  proposing  the  same  question, 
in  hopes  of  receiving  answers  still  more  satisfactory;  permitting  at 
the  same  time  the  memoirs  already  sent  to  come  in  competition  with 
those  that  were  expected. 

A  single  memoir,  written  in  French,  lias  been  received  since  that 
period,  with  the  following  inscription : — 

Centnm  habitant  urbes  magiias  uberrima  regna.**Vni6.  Mm,  I.  3. 

But  this  memoir,  fkr  from  surpassing  those  already  sent,  is  nmich 
inferior  to  them  ;  the  author  having  seldom  consulted  contemporary 
authors  and  original  sources  of  information*  He  has  shown  but 
little  critical  sagacity  in  discussing  facts,  and  has  drawn  most  of  his 
proo6  from  modern  bodes,  by  means  of  which  he  has  frequently 
been  misled. 

The  Academy  was  obliged,  in  consequence,  to  return  to  the  iAA 
memoirs,  and  the  gold  medal  was  voted  to  the  Latin  meoKnr  wilh 
the  following  motto : — 

Qnot  post  exciditmi  Trojas  sunt  erata  castra  ? 
This  memoir,  though  it  has  not  answered  all  the  objects  of  the  Acs- 
demy,  exhibits  much  discernment,  considerable  critical  sagacity, 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  j}rovinces. 
An  accessit  has  been  given  to  the  memoir  with  the  iniscripdod~ 
Qnot  pagos  olim,  daras  nunc  ccrnimus  urbes. 
6 
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The  letteis  eontainiog  the  oamem  which  hadacccunpaiiiecl  these 
two  memoirsy  not  having  been  fouiuj,  the  authiH's  are  requested  to 
make  themselves  known,  by  sending  to  the  Seeretary  the  reqai&it^ 
information. 

The  Academy  has  received  no  memoir  on  the  state  of  the  sciences 
and  literature  in  the  Low  Countries  during  the  few  last  years.  It 
has  resolved,  in  consequence,  to  propose  again  (his  question  for  the 
year  1818,  in  the  following  terms : — 

To  trace  a  historical  Picture  of  the  Slate  of  the  Sciences  and 
Literature  in  the  Low  Countries  from  the  Year  1792  to  I8l5, 
pointing  out  carefully  the  different  Causes  which  contributed  either 
to  promote  or  retard  the  Cultivation  of  the  Sciences  and  Literature* 

The  Academy  proposes  for  the  same  time  the  two  following 
Jmtorical  questions :~ 

fVhat  was  the  State  of  Slavery  in  the  Low  Countries  from  the 
most  remote  Period  tUl  towards  the  End  of  the  \Zth  Century?  How 
was  that  State  gradually  abolished;  and  what  BemaiTis  of  it  still 
^tinued  till  the  Time  of  the  Introduction  of  the  new  French  Laws? 

Whai  was  the  State  of  the  Population,  Arts,  qnd  Mantifactwes 
and  Commerce,  of  the  Low  Countries  duriag  the  I5th  and  i6tk 
Centuries? 

The  subject  of  this  second  question  has  been  treated  in  a  superior 
manner  by  M.  Veiiioeven  for  the  two  pirecefing  centuries  in  a 
memoir  crowned  and  published  by  the  Academy  in  1777  >  ^  memoit 
to  which  M .  Des  Roches  has  made  important  additions.^  The  15th 
and  16th  centuries  furnish  materials  by  no  means  less  interesting 
than  those  that  preceded  them.  The  progressive  increase  of  the 
population,  of  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  their  different  Ticis^ 
situdes,  the  flourishing  state  of  the  commerce  of  the  city  of  Bruges, 
and  its  decline  towank  the  end  of  the  1 5th  century,  the  consider- 
able portion  that  remained  to  it  during  the  first  ti^ree  quarters  of  t|ie 
fdlowing^century,  and  its  almost  total  destruction  during  the  last 
quarter  of  tliat  century;  the  progress,  successful  c(Mnmerce,  and 
mmense  wealth  of  the  dty  of  Antwerp,  during  the  greatest  part  of 
the  leth  century,  will  present  Acts  equrfly  interesting  for  their 
object,  and  glorious  for  the  nation. 

The  Academy  had  proposed  at  the  sitting  of  the  20th  November 
fast  this  question : — 

'  What  are  the  Applications  which  may  be  made  in  our  Manufac^ 
tures,  and  in  Domestic  Economy,  of  Steam  employed  as  a  Vehicle 
cf  Heat? 

Three  memoirs  oo  that  question  have  been  received.  The 
Academy  is  of  opinion  that  the  memoir  with  this  motto— 

The  true  method  of  improving  the  arts  consists  less  in  describing  their  prooessei 
with  accvracy  ihi&n  in  hriai^iDgan  4heir  operations  to  general  principles. 


containing  many  researches^  ^aperimeats,  and  enlightened  views^ 
*  in  ihe  Mialyiii  of  the  memoir  «t  Ike  «iid  of  it,  sad  torn.  iiL  of  (he  Memoiret 
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both  theoretical  and  practical,  was  worthy  of  the  prize.  Accord* 
ingly  the  gold  medal  was  voted  to  its  author,  M.  A.  de  Hemptine, 
apothecary  at  Brussels. 

An  accessit  was  voted  to  the  memoir  No.  3,  with  the  motto-— 
lofentio  fnictus  ingenii,  perfectio  (emporis. 
the  author  of  which  is  M •  Charles  Delaveleye^  manager  of  the 
water-mills  at  Tournay. 

The  Academy  received  1 1  memoirs  on  the  following  question : — 

As  for  some  Years  past  the  Orobanche  has  made  great  Ravages  in 
our  Provinces  on  tlie  Clover ^  the  Academy  wishes  to  know  what  are 
the  lest  Means  of  destroying  that  parasitical  Plants  and  of  prevent* 
itig  its  Reproduction? 

Some  of  these  memoirs  exhibit  botanical  knowledge  and  good 
observations  ;  but  as  none  of  them  has  solved  the  problem,  it  has 
been  impossible  for  the  Academy  to  adjudge  the  prize ;  and  ob- 
serving that  the  experiments  hitherto  made  on  the  subject  leave 
much  to  be  desired,  it  does  not  think  that  at  present  the  question 
could  be  proposed  a  second  time  with  any  chance  of  success :  it 
thinks  proper  merely  to  vote  a  silver  medal,  by  way  of  encourage- 
ment, to  the  author  of  the  memoir^  No,  5,  with  the  motto — 

AgticultaraB  amator,  quo  nihil  homine  libero  dignius  j 

,which  gives  experiments  useful  for  diminishing  the  multiplication 
pf  this  plant.  On  opening  the  letter,  it  was  found  that  the  author 
of  this  memoir  is  M.  F.  Schaumans,  an  old  farmer,  who  resides  at 
present  in  Ghent. 

The  Academy  proposes  for  the  year  1818  the  three  following 
^questions : — 

First  Question  (already  proposed  in  l793).—fFhat  are  the 
Faults  to  which  our  different  Bricks  are  subject  P  What  axe  the 
Means  of  making  them  mme  perfect?  What  are  the  Materials  and 
the  Processes  employed  in  the  iVorthern  Provinces  of  the  Kingdom 
for  certain  Speaes  of  Bricks  of  which  we  are  destitute  ? 

Second  Question. — Can  we  from  satisfactory  Ea^periments,  or 
from  the  Doctrine  of  determinate  Proportions^  establish  with  Cer- 
tainty that  the  Radical  of  Muriatic  Acid  is  a  compound  Body,  or  is 
it  more  probable  that  this  Radical  is  a  simple  Substance  P  Supposing 
the  Question  incapable  of  being  decided^  which  of  the  two  Ways  y 
jiieiving  its  Nature  is  most  proper  for  simplifying  the  Theory  of 
chemical  Facts  P 

Third  Question.— Fr^cA  Printing  Paper  and  English  Paste^ 
loard  (Cartons)  having  an  acknowledged  Superiority  over  those  of 
other  Countries,  it  is  demanded  in  what  that  Superiority  consists, 
and  on  what  Causes  it  depends,  whether  local,  or  derived  from  the 
Materials  or  the  Process;  and  how  the  same  Manufacture  might  be 
extended  in  this  Kingdom  P 

.    The  Academy  proposes  for  the  year  1819  this  question  : — 

To  determine  in  a  given  Place,  and  during  a  given  Time,  the 
J^p^itiire  of  the  Water  of  a  River,  whose  Breadth,  Depth,  and 
Descent,  is  known.    To  determine  at  the  same  Placea->and  during 
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the  same  Tiine^  the  Vdriations  which  take  placd  in  this  Expeiiditure 
when  the  Breadth  of  the  River  is  gradually  diminished  by  any  Ob^ 
structions  whatsoever. 

The  prize  for  each  of  these  questions  will  be  a  gold  medal  weight- 
ing 25  ducats.  The  xneiDoirs,  written  legibly  in  Iiatin>  French^ 
Dutch,  or  Flemish,  must  be  sent  post  paid  before  Feb.  1,  1818 1 
and  those  written  in  answer  to  the  last  question  before  Nov.  1,  of 
the  same  year;  to  M.  Van  Halthem,  Register  of  the  Second 
Chamber  of  the  States  General,  and  F^visional  Secretary  to.  the 
Academy. 

The  Academy  requires  the  greatest  accuracy  in  the  citations :  for 
this  purpose  the  authors  must  take  care  to  mark  the  editions  and  the 
pages  of  the  books  which  they  quote.  They  will  not  put  their  name 
to  their  works,  but  only  a  motto  selected  at  pleasure.  They  will 
write  it,  likewise,  upon  a  sealed  letter,  contaming  their  name  and 
address.  Those  who  shall  make  themselves  known  in  any  way  what- 
ever, and  those  likewise  whose  memoirs  come  to  hand  after  the 
limited  time  is  expired,  will  not  be  allowed  to  stand. 

IX.  Translator  of  Eider's  Algebra. — Heat  generated  by  the 
Rupture  of'  Iron  Bars. 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 
SIR,  R,  M.  Academy,  Aug,  21,  ISIT. 

I  find  from  the  number  of  your  Journal  for  August,  which  I  saw 
but  to-day,  that  there  appears  to  have  been  some  question  respect- 
ing the  translator  of  Euler's  Algebra.  This  task  was  accomplished 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hewlet ;  I  merely  superintended  the  printing  of 
the  second  edition,  and  added  the  notes  given  at  the  end  as  illus- 
trative of  certain  properties  of  numbers  not  demonstrated  in  the 
body  of  the  work.   It  is,  therefore,  Mr.  H.  who  has  to  claim  the 

honour  of  having  introduced  the  excellent  treatise  in  question  to 
English  readers.'* 

While  I  am  writing  to  you,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  proposing 
a  query,  which  you,  or  some  of  your  ingenious  correspondents,  may 
be  disposed  to  answer : — 

I  have  been  for  some  time  carrying  on  experiments  with  a  view  to 
establishing  a  correct  theory  of  the  strength  and  stress  of  wood  and 
other  materials ;  and  was  lately  present  at  an  experiment  performed 
at  the  Iron  Cable  Manufactory  of  Capt.  Brown,  when  a  cylindrical 
bar  of  iron  l-^  inch  in  diameter  was  drawn  asunder  by  a  force  of  48 
tons.  Before  the  rupture  the  bar  lengthened  about  five  inches,  and 
the  section  of  fracture  was  reduced  about  f  ths  of  an  inch ;  and 
about  this  part  a  degree  of  heat  was  generated  which  rendered  it 
unpleasant,  if  not  in  a  slight  degree  painful,  to  grasp  the  bar  in  the 
hands. 

I  have  been  very  handsomely  furnished  by  Mr.  Telford  with  many 
accurate  ^nd  valuable  experiments  of  a  similar  kind;  also  others  by 
Capt.  Brown ;  in  many  of  which  the  saiqe  phenomena  of  the  gene- 
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rtitdl  hent  16  noticed,  although  in  others  it  i^  said  no  heat  was  ob« 
seiired.  There  is,  however,  I  should  imagine,  but  little  doubt  that 
a  certain  quantity  of  heat  takes  place  in  all  oases,  although  it  is  iti 
aome  more  perceptible  than  iti  others  :  and  I  should  esteem  it  a 
particular  fa^ur  if  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  could 
augg^t «  satisfactory  aLpltnation  of  the  pheoomena,  'Vmtvt  i3  bo 
UKt^nal  fndion  on  the  bar;  and  the  only  probuUe  reason  tliat  I 
can  ^sign  is  the  internal  frictioti  amongst  the  particles,  >vhich  hou^- 
w^t  tt)me  persotis  to  whom  I  huve  mentioned  the  ctrcumstance  do 
not  seem  to  consider  sufficiently  conclusive. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedlem  «ert*ant, 

P.  BARtOW^ 

3C  Exierhal  AppUoaium  ^  Sulphurous  Add  as  m  Remedy* 
Dr,*De  Cftrm,  of  whose  ardent  and  successful  attempts  to  pro- 
pagate the  vaccine  itioCulatton  in  Austria  wis  htely  made  honour- 
able mention  vd  a  biographical  sketch  which  appeared  in  our 
Journal,  is  now  eagerly  employed  in  prosecuting  a  set  of  experi- 
ments at  Vienna  to  ascertain  the  valtie  of  sulphurous  acid  Himes 
externally  applied,  accordmg  to  the  method  of  Dr.  Gales,  of  Paris, 
as  a  remedy  in  different  diseases.  Dr.  de  Carro  has  distributed 
amongst  his  friends  the  following  short  account  of  his  institution : — 
Although  the  utility  of  sulphur,  taken  ioteroallVf  a]>pUed  by 
friction,  and  mixed  with  natural  at)d  artificial  baths,  in  many 
chronic  diseases  of  the  skin,  the  joints^i  the  glands,  and  the 
lymphatic  system,  has  been  acknowledged  from  time  immemorial, 
the  most  enligiitened  physicians  have  long  desired  some  mode  of 
administering  the  vapour  of  this  mineral  rendered  acid,  and  more 
penetrnting  by  combustion ;  and  this  wish  was  oarticularly  expressed 
py  a  great  physician  of  this  capita^  J.  P.  f^ramc,  in  his  E|pitone  de 
curandis  Hominum  Morbis,  Cap.  Psora. 

Many  contrivances,  more  or  less  perfect,  have  been  adopted 
at  different  times  for  the  employment  of  the  sulphurous  acid  fumi- 
gation ;  but  none  of  them  till  the  present  have  bee&  so  managed  as 
to  admit  of  being  used  without  affecting  the  respiratory  organs^ 

At  length,  however.  Dr.  Gkles,  of  has  invented  and 
brought  to  perfection  a  Boete  Fumigatoire,  which  appears  to  answer 
ev^  purpose;  and  the  success  of  which,  since  the  year  1813|| 
would  ajjipear  almost  incredible,  were  it  not  attested  by  the  prin- 
cipal civil  and  medical  authorities  of  Paris,  and  fully  detailed  in  a 
memoir  f  published  in  1816,  and  distributed  by  ord^rof  the  French 
iGrovernment* 

Dr.  Oales^  who  has  ohtained  an  exclusive  privilege  thi^ 

*  Menoire  et  Rapportt  inr  les  Fiwrigation  BoKarepaeft  appli^iito  «■  Tmite- 
Oient  da  Affections  cntan^  et  de  plusieure  aatre^  Maladies.  Par  J.  C,  Gales» 
Docteur  en  Ivf^edne  de  lat*acatte  de  ^aris,  tit.  Imprimis  par  Oirdre  da  trou* 
TMiement.  0e  riinpritiierie  R^yal.  I^aiiis,  t«l6. 
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fMctiee  in  tlie  cftpital^  andi  as  a  national  recompense^  a  pension 
for  life  of  6000  frand^  has  in  his  own  bouse  26  sets  of  apparatus, 
for  all  of  which  he  finds  employment ;  and  similar  establishments, 
public  and  private,  are  daily  multiplying  throughout  France. 

Struck  with  the  great  adwMges  ^  tUs  remedy,  I  have  esta- 
blished an  institution  for  its  exhibiiiony  after  haviog  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  Imperial  Government  of  Lower  Austria,  who  have 
inspected  the  situation  and  the  plaa.  I  have  devoted  four  cbambm, 
containing  two  sets  of  apparatus,  one  for  females,  and  the  other  for 
males,  provided  with  pnqter  attendants  for  each  sex.  The  number 
of  chambers,  and  the  e&tent  of  the  apparatus,  will  be  increased 
according  to  its  success.  In  order  to  be  the  more  securei  and  to 
avoid  the  difficulties  inseparable  from  an  imitation,  I  have  procured 
the  apparatus  from  Paris,  constructed  under  the  direction  of  J>r. 
Gales. 

The  employment  of  the  fumigation  will  never  be  left  to  the 
di$(»'etion  of  the  patient ;  and  no  one  will  be  admitted  until  he  has 
consulted  me,  either  alone^  or  in  concert  with  other  medical  men. 

Wishing  to  facilitate  beyond  the  capital,  and  in  foreign  couoh 
tries,  the  adoption  of  this  remedy,  I  shall  always  have,  acc(Hrding 
to  the  example  of  Dr.  Grales,  sets  of  apparatus,  made  under  my 
own  eye,  for  those  who  require  them;  and  these  will  be  accompanied 
with  small  explanatory  models^  capable  of  being  taken  to  pieces,  in 
order  to  point  out  exactly  the  disposition  of  the  different  parts/' 

(Signed)  Carro;,  M.D. 

VimnMfJn^lbf  1817. 

XI.  Expcmiing  Jtigger* 

(To  Dr.  XbomMko.) 

SIR, 

^through  the  medium  of  your  Annals^  I  beg  leave  to  inquiry 
whether  a  smooth  wheel  of  variable  radius,  or  what  mechanicians 
term  an  expanding  rigger^  has  ever  been  applied  to  any  machine, 
Sn  connexion  \vith  a  centrifogal  regulator,  for  the  purpose  of  equal- 
izing t!xe  vetocity  of  the  working  part  of  the  machine  when  <hc 
thriting  power  is  subject  to  sudden  and  considerable  variation  ?  An 
answer  to  this  inqniry,  hy  any  of  yotrr  readers  possessing  the  requi- 
site information,  w3i  be  esteemed  a  favour,  by. 

Sir,  your  obliged  and  obedient  servant^ 

StbUMmbt  Aug.  15.  A.  M. 

XII.  Mill-stones., 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 

What  description  of  stone  is  that  which  is  commoiily  employed 
for  constructing  flour  mill-stones,  called  Frendi  bms  ?  £aBfa  anU«- 
atone  is  formed  «of  several  burs,  hewn  into  shape,  and  conefited 
Pe^x.  They  are  aisp  hooped  with  iffOR.  A  pair  of  stones  of  tUi 
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kind,  which  are  considered  the  best  in  use,  ctet  upwards  of  20/. 
Have  we  no  stones  equally  fit  for  the  purpose  in  England? 

Chum  Cottage.  S.  WjSBB. 

The  French  bur-stone  is  a  kind  of  vesicular  quartz,  found  in  the 
formations  round  P&ris.  No  stone  answering  the  purposes  of  a 
mill-stone  so  well  has  ever  been  found  in  Britain.  Tolerable  mill- 
stones are  made  in  Scotland  from  green-stone. — ^T. 

XIII.  Inverted  Rainbow. 

(To  Dr.  TtiomsoD.) 

SIR, 

Perhaps  you  may  think  the  following  notice  deserving  a  place  in 
a  less  perishable  record  than  the  one  from  which  it  is  extracted  :— 

We  he^r  from  Canterbury  that  on  Friday  last,  about  noon,  a 
large  ball  of  fire  was  seen  to  pass  over  that  city,  which  was  followed 
by  a  storm  that  broke  almost  all  the  windows  in  the  town ;  and  the 
next  morning  three  suns  appeared  in  the  sky,  attended  with  a  rain- 
bow inverted,  which  lasted  from  nine  till  twelve,  to  the  great  asto- 
nishment of  the  inhabitants."  (The  Cirencester  Flying  Post, 
Dec.  28,  1741,  No.  54.) 

A.  M. 

XIV.  Chemical  Equivalents. 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 

SIR, 

If  not  inconsistent  with  your  plan,  I  request,  in  behalf  of 
several  chemical  students,  that  you  will  do  us  the  favour  to  insert 
in  a  number  of  the  Annals  a  table  of  chemical  equivalents,  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  them  on  slide-rules.  Stating  what  you  consider 
the  most  accurate  numbers  would  render  a  reference  to  the  autho-^ 
rities  unnecessary.  Z. 

In  the  new  edition  of  my  System  of  Chemistry,  which  will  be 
published  in  a  few  weeks,  I  have  been  at  considerable  pains  to  de* 
termine  the  weights  of  the  atoms  of  bodies  according  to  the  best 
data  at  present  in  the  possession  of  chemists.  I  refer  my  Corres- 
pondent to  that  work  for  the  table  which  he  desires  to  have. — ^T. 

XV.  On  impregnating  Water  with  Carbonic  Acid  by  the  Syringe 
of  Mr.  Brooke's  Blow-pipe. 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 

SIR, 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  condensing  syringe  of  Mr.  Brooke's 
blow-pipe  may  be  applied  with  advantage  to  the  purpose  of  im- 
pregnating water  with  carbonic  acid. 

.  A  (Plate  LXXII.  Fig.  6)  represents  an  urn  to  contain  the 
water.    B,  the  condensing  syringe.    C,  a  silk  bag  to  contain 
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the  gas.  D,  a  fuDnel,  furnished  with  a  stop-cock,  to  replenish 
the  urn  with  water.  When  fresh  water  is  to  be  introduced,  the 
syringe  is  to  be  removed,  and  the  silk  bag  connected  with  the 
stop-cock,  E,  in  order  that  the  expelled  gas  may  not  be  lost.  When 
the  gas  is  to  be  introduced,  the  syringe  may  be  screwed  on  to  either 
of  the  stop-cocks,  £  or  F,  as  may  be  found  most  convenient 

If  the  idea  has  sufficient  novelty  to  find  a  place  in  your  Journal, 
by  inserting  it  you  will  oblige  your  humble  servant, 

T.  Glotbr. 

XVI.  Lectures. 

Dr.  Marcet  proposes  to  give  a  Course  of  Clinical  Lectures  at 
Guy's  Hospital  during  the  next  winter.  And  Mr.  Bell  will  give  a 
Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Treatment  and  Diseases  of  the  Teeth. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  F.L.S.  Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Dukes  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  will  commence 
his  Winter  Course  of  Lectures  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
Pathology,  on  Friday,  Oct.  17,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
precisely.  The  Lectures  will  be  continued  every  succeeding  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday,  at  the  same  hour,  until  completed. 

Mr.  Guthrie,  Deputy  Inspector  of  Military  Hospitals,  will  com- 
mence his  Autumn  Course  of  Lectures  on  Surgery  on  Monday, 
Oct.  6,  at  eight  in  the  evening,  in  the  Waiting  Room  of  the  Royal 
Westminster  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Mary-le-bone* 
street,  Piccadilly. 

Mr.  Clarke  will  begin  his  Lectures  on  Midwifery,  and  the 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  on  Friday,  Oct.  10,  at  No.  10, 
Saville-row,  Burlington  Gardens. 

Mr.  Gaulter  will  deliver  in  the  ensuing  season  two  Courses  of 
Lectures  on  the  Physiology  of  the  Human  Body,  at  No.  10,  Frith- 
street,  Soho-square.  The  Lectures  will  be  given  on  Monday  and 
Thursday  evenings,  at  a  quarter  past  eight  o'clock,  after  the  Surgical 
Lectures  are  concluded.  The  Introductory  Lecture  of  the  First 
Course  will  be  on  Thursday,  Oct.  9, 

The  following  arrangements  have  been  made  for  Lectures  at  the 
Surry  Institution  during  the  ensuing  season  :-— 

1.  On  Ethics;  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Collyer,  D.D.  F.S.A.  To 
commence  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  4,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening 
precisely,  and  to  be  continued  on  each  succeeding  Tuesday. 

2.  On  Chemistry;  by  James  Lowe  Wheeler,  Esq.  To  commence 
on  Friday,  Nov.  7>  and  to  be  continued  on  each  succeeding  Friday. 

3.  On  the  British  Poets,  from  Chaucer  to  Cowper,  by  Wm. 
Hazlitt,  Esq.    To  commence  early  in  January,  1818. 

4.  On  Music ;  by  W.  Crotch,  Mus.  D.  Professor  of  Music  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.   To  commerce  early  in  February,  1818. 
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Article  IX* 

Miigneiical  and  Meisorological  OlwvcUiottS^ 
By  Col.  Betnfey^  F.R.S. 

Busiey  HetUh,  mar  Sianmorem 

Latitude      37'  42"  North.   Lpngitade  west  in  time  1'  20*1". 


Magnetical  Observations^  1817.  —  VanaXwm  West. 
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41 

80 

6 

^5 

84 

34 

QO 

18, 

8 

35 

24 

28 

20 

1 

35 

24 

44 

44 

19 

8 

35 

24 

34 

20 

1 

55 

24 

41 

48 

6 

55 

84 

89 

38 

9Q 

8 

90 

«4 

98 

48 

1 

85 

84 

43 

30 

• 

Si 

24 

34 

47 

Si 

8 

10 

84 

81 

98i 

t 

40 

84 

41 

01 

« 

55 

24 

34 

8S 

22 

8 

40 

24 

30 

42 

1 

45; 

24 

48 

38: 

6 

55 

84 

33 

58 

S3 

8 

35 

24 

31 

32 

1 

45 

24 

43 

36 

6 

65 

84 

35 

16 

84 

8 

35 

24 

31 

82^ 

1 

45 

84 

43 

51 

6 

55 

84 

94 

86 

25 

8 

30 

24 

88 

47 

6 

fi5i 

04 

33 

86 

C6 

8 

40 

24 

30 

K) 

1 

40 

04 

48 

83 

6 

65 

24 

34 

13 

27 

8 

85 

24 

32 

12 

1 

35 

24 

41 

58 

a 

55 

24 

34 

86 

S8 

8 

40 

84 

37 

85 

7 

15 

84 

81 

80 

S9 

8 

40 

84 

88 

30 

1 

S5 

84 

83 

47 

SO 

8 

40 

84 

30 

08. 

1 

S5 

84 

43 

14 

a 

60 

24 

^3 

37 

£1 

» 

35 

24 

32 

39  J 

1 

50 

24 

43 

31 

a 

50 

24 

06 

Mean  fbr 

Month. 

37 

84 

31 

26* 

1  39 

24 

48 

51 

6 

67 

24 

83 

45 

Ang.  19.— In  the  moraing  Bcufhey  Heath  was  lonneiscd  m  ^ 
cloud. 
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S17 


Aug.  1 
% 
5. 
4. 
S 

.[ 

T 
U 

H 

10 

11 

IS 
14 

4 
■•{ 

■4 


Ther. 

Wind. 

Inches. 

Morn .... 

29*394 

560 

63^ 

W  by  N 

Noon... . 

66 

46 

NW 

Even .... 

29-400 

61 

48 

W  by  N 

Morn..,. 

89'5I0 

58 

5T 

W 

Koon,... 

29'5iT 

66 

41 

WNVf 

Even .... 

29-585 

62 

45 

W 

Worn,. . . 

29305 

56 

70 

SSW 

Tfoon... . 

29-288 

03 

51 

W 

Even.... 

29*295 

59 

50 

Wby  S 

Mom... . 

29*345 

55 

68 

WbyS 

Noon.... 

29*325 

60 

50 

W 

Even .... 

29-310 

60 

52 

w 

Mom,.,. 

29*523 

58 

60 

NNE 

Noon.... 

29  605 

66 

45 

N 

Even  .... 

29*600 

63 

47 

Calm 

Morn..., 

29-650 

61 

66 

8SE 

Noon..., 

29*515 

68 

44 

SSW 

Even .... 

29*595 

62 

45 

9SE 

Morn.... 

29*485 

60 

54 

ESE 

Noon.... 

29-435 

71 

43 

Sby  W 

Even .... 

29-363 

65 

47 

8SE 

Morn... , 

29-095 

60 

84 

SSW 

Noon... . 

29*110 

61 

58 

WbyS 

Even  . , . . 

29-200 

58 

60 

wsw 

Morn . .  •  • 

29*270 

58^ 

59 

wsw 

Noon .... 

29-300 

62 

53 

wsw 

Even  .... 

29-375 

59 

59 

Wby  N 

Morn .... 

29-400 

57 

65 

WSW 

Noon. . . . 

29*400 

60 

55 

WNW 

Even .... 

29*412 

59 

50 

WNW 

Morn... . 

29*390 

67  ' 

61 

Sby  W 

Noon.... 

29-300 

63 

56 

SSW 

Even .... 

29-173 

59 

63 

SSB 

Morn.  •  • . 

29*973 

57 

60 

SWby  W 
8W 

Noon. .  •  • 

29-973 

63 

49 

Even  .  •  • . 

29*973 

56 

63 

SW  by  S 

Morn.  •  • . 

28*800 

67 

74 

Wby  N 
W 

Noon.... 

29*054 

64 

47 

Even .... 

29*180 

59 

53 

WbyS 

Morn. . , . 

29*250 

60 

85 

SW 

Noon.... 

29*234 

65 

70 

SSW 

Even . . . . 

29*200 

65 

60 

SSW 

Morn. . . . 

29-283 

58 

73 

WSW 

M40B.... 

29-857 

65 

49 

WbyS 

SW 

Even  . .  • . 

29*410 

69 

58 

Morn... . 

29-450 

61 

63 

SSW 

Noon.... 

29*360 

65 

46 

SSW 

Even  .  • . . 

Morn . . . . 

29-267 

67 

60 

WSW 

Noon.... 

29*293 

62 

52 

w 

Even  .  •  • . 

29-337 

68 

55 

w 

Morn.... 

29*515 

56 

68 

w 

Noon  •  •  •  • 

29*520 

61 

52 

SW  by  S 

Even  ••• 

Velocity. 


Feei. 
12*704 

9*285 
21*676 
29-981 

6-566 
10*977 

5*836 
26-399 
25*189 
10-934 
13-939 
17'715 
28-624 
25*S26 
28*404 
11*625 
26-627 


Weatber.'SlK's. 


Fine 

Showery 

Fine 

Very  fine 

Very  fine 

Cloudy 

Drizzle 

Showery 

Very  fine 

Sfli,  rain 

Showery 

Fine 

Fine 

Fine 

Fine 

Fine 

Cloudy 

Fine 

Clondy 

Fine 

Cloudy 

Rain 

Showery 

Fine 

Fine 

Showery 

Fine 

Cloudy 

Showery 

Very  fiae 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Rain 

Fine 

Showery 

Showery 

Showery 

Fine 

Fine 

Rain 

Showery 

Showery 

Showery 

Fine 

Fine 

Fine 

Fine 

Fine 

Showery 

Showery 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 


470 
66 

r49 


^54 
67 

i« 

65 

i» 

68 

}" 

70 
}M 

71 
5ft 
65 
60 
64 


} 


65 
48 
66 
54 
65 


|52 

}" 
} 

}« 

65 

}» 
} 
} 


67 
56 
66 
50 
66 
50 
63 
49 
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Meteorological  Table  continued. 


Month. 

Time. 

Barom. 

Ther. 

Hve. 

Wind. 

Velocity. 

Weather. 

Six*8. 

Aog. 

Inches. 

Feet 

C 

Morn... . 

29'277 

60O 

83° 

W8W 

Cloudy 

55« 

19 

\ 

Noon .... 

89'257 

64 

81 

sw 

Showery 

66 

I 

Even .... 

29*817 

61 

83 

ssw 

Cloudy 

>66 

Morn... . 

29*190 

60 

61 

W  by  S 

Cloudy 

to. 

Noon.... 

29*200 

64 

51 

SW  by  W 

Cloudy 

66 

Even  .... 

29*200 

59 

58 

SW 

Cloudy 

|53 

Morn .... 

29*300 

54 

76 

NNE 

Rain 

Nopn. . . . 

29-400 

56 

70 

NNE 

Showery 

60 

Even .... 

29-500 

55 

61 

N 

Fine 

Xaj. 

Morn .... 

29  057 

52 

65 

NNE 

Very  fine 

|44 

* 

Noon. ... 

29-663 

60 

45 

Vnr. 

Cloudy 

62 

Even .... 

29-660 

55 

60 

Calm 

Fine 

|45 

Morn. .  • . 

29-592 

53 

59 

BSE 

Very  fine 

93^ 

Noon .... 

29*526 

62 

45 

SSE 

Cloudy 

63 

Even  •  • • • 

29*480 

56 

58 

£ 

Cloudy 

|5l 

84^ 

1 

Morn... . 

29*335 

57 

55 

£  by  S 

Cloudy 

Noon. . . . 

29-275 

57 

64 

ESE 

Showery 

^68 

Even .... 

29*160 

67 

57 

ESE 

Showery 

1  urn 

|58 

85^ 

Morn. ... 

28-843 

57 

80 

SSE 

Showery 

Noon.. . . 

28-700 

59 

80 

SSE 

^64 

Even .... 

28*660 

61 

73 

SSW 

Fine 

V56 

Morn. . . . 

28-624 

61 

71 

SSE 

Showery 

86^ 

Noon. ... 

28*563 

65 

65 

s 

Showery 

65 

Even  . . . 

28*540 

55 

73 

SSW 

Showery 

87^ 

Morn .... 

28-720 

60 

70 

w 

Fine 

|- 

Noon .... 

^*815 

62 

6L 

w 

Showery 

64 

Even .... 

28,910 

57 

66 

W  by  N 

Showery 

|53 

88^ 

Morn. . . . 

29*205 

59 

61 

WNW 

Fine 

Noon. . . . 

Cloudy 

63 

Even .... 

29-285 

57 

61 

wsw 

Cloudy 

}64 

89^ 

Morn.... 

29-178 

57 

70 

w 

Cloudy 

Noon... . 

29*223 

63 

60 

w 

Showery 

6S 

Even .... 

}" 

f 

Morn . « . . 

29-460 

56 

68 

w 

Fine 

S0< 

Noon. . . . 

29-462 

63 

58 

Sby  W 

Drizzle 

66 

Even .... 

29-445 

59 

64 

Sby  E 

Cloudy 

r 

Morn... . 

29-400 

58 

66 

WSW 

Fine 

81' 

Noon • •  •  • 

29*427 

64 

51 

SW 

Showery 

67 

Even .... 

29*483 

58 

58 

SW 

Fine 

Au^.  17- — ^The  wind  machine  was  spoiled  by  the  breaking  of 
the  pivot. 
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Barometer. 

Thekuometer. 

•Hygr#  at 

1817. 

Wind. 

Max. 

Min. 

Med. 

Max. 

Min. 

Med. 

9  a.  01. 

Rain. 

Stb  Mo. 

Aiig.  5 

N  E 

30*05 

30*00 

30*025 

70 

48 

59-0 

47 

c 

6 

N-  E 

30*00 

29*85 

29*925 

74 

40 

57*0 

44 

7 

N  W 

29*83 

29-45 

29-640 

75 

55 

65-0 

44 

8 

S  W 

29*58 

29*45 

29-515 

67 

48 

57-5 

55 

9 

W 

29'72 

29*59 

29-655 

71 

45 

58-0 

44 

10 

s  w 

29  V  2 

29*71 

29715 

71 

34 

52*5 

50 

10 

11 

s  w 

29  72 

29*33 

29*525 

71 

48 

69-5 

52 

12 

s  w 

29*33 

29*17 

29-250 

OS 

52 

60*0 

50 

45 

13 

s  w 

29-33 

29-440 

07 

54 

60'5 

55 

14 

w 

29*61 

29-55 

29*580 

71 

54 

62*5 

62 

3 

15 

w 

29*78 

29*55 

29'665 

68 

46 

57'0 

48 

4 

16 

s 

29-55 

29-565 

70 

48 

59-0 

45 

22 

17 

w 

29*87 

29-59 

29-730 

66 

45 

55*5 

50 

6 

18 

s  w 

29*64 

29-59 

29-615 

66 

54 

60*0 

49 

28 

IQ 

29-64 

2955 

^9595 

68 

54 

6l"0 

00 

0 

20 

w 

29*64 

29*55 

29-595 

69 

50 

59-5 

50 

21 

N  W 

3002 

29-64 

29*830 

59 

42 

50*5 

64 

12 

22 

E 

3002 

29-94 

29-980 

63 

35 

49*0 

50 

23 

S  E 

29*94 

29-68 

29*810 

67 

4S 

57*5 

58 

24 

S 

29-68 

29*20 

29*440 

65 

50 

57-5 

45 

25 

s  w 

29-20 

29-00 

29*  100 

62 

48 

55-0 

63 

29 

26 

s 

29-08 

2890 

28-990 

64 

44 

54-0 

55 

15 

0 

27 

s  w 

29-55 

29--08 

29*315 

68 

51 

59*5 

48 

3 

28 

s  w 

29-64 

29*54 

29590 

68 

51 

595 

50 

12 

29 

w 

29-80 

29-64 

29*720 

69 

47 

58-0 

53 

30 

s  w 

29*80 

29-75 

^9-775 

71 

54 

62-5 

53 

18 

31 

s  w 

29*95 

29*75 

29-850 

67 

41 

54-0 

53 

9th  Mo. 

Sept.  ] 

N  E 

29*98 

29*95 

29965 

^9 

37 

53-0 

64 

2 

E 

2998 

29*83 

29905 

69 

48 

58-5 

58 

3005 

28*90 

29*631 

75 

34 

57.65 

52-3 

2-13 

The  observations  in  each  line  of  the  table  apply  to  a  period  of  twenty-four 
hours,  beginning  at  ft  A.  M.  on  the  day  indicated  in  the  first  colomn.  A  dabh 
denotes,  that  the  result  is  included  in  the  next  following  observation. 
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REMARKS. 

Eighth  Months — ^21.  A  wet  morning:  wlody  at  N:  p.m.  doady,  with  wind 
about  NNW:  pretty  calm  at  night.  22.  Fair,  with  Grrostratus  beneath  CHrnu: 
gold-coloured  moon :  calm  at  night.  23.  Fine  morning :  there  is  said  to  have  been 
boar  frost :  a  few  CuniiiK  appeared,  which  soon  bec»ne  heavy  CmulostrtUua :  and 
in  the  evening  it  was  quite  overcast,  with  a  few  drops  of  rain.  24.  Fine,  a.m. : 
the  wind  SE:  a  little  rain,  p.m.:  during  the  day  a  singular  anomalous  veil  of 
cloud  overspread  the  sky,  in  which  the  Cirrostrattu  on  the  whole  predominated : 
the  lower  surface  of  these  clouds  put  on  fine  crimson  and  grey  tints  at  sun-set,  and 
the  lights  formed  by  the  moon  shining  through  them  were  peculiarly  soft  and 
pleasing.  25.  Cloudy,  a.  m. :  small  rain :  the  wind  gentle,  veering  to  S :  it  rained 
much  of  the  day  at  intervals  :  afterwards  appeared  groups  consisting  of  Cumulo" 
Hratut  and  Cirrocumulus,  with  Nimbi:  hazy  moonlight.  26.  Cirrosfratus  in  the 
morning:  then  Nimius,  and  some  rain  :  the  wind  gone  back  to  S£,  and  moderate: 
many  sudden  showers  of  small  amount  from  ill-defined  clouds  amidst  haze:  a  bow 
soon  after  three,  p.m.:  windy  night.  27.  Fine  morning:  muck  dew:  calm: 
Cumulostratus  tending  to  Cirrocumulus  above :  some  rain  at  mid-day.  28.  Fine 
morning:  Cumulus  passed  to  Cumulostratus:  a  very  few  drops  fell,  p.m. :  and 
there  followed  wind,  succeeded  l>y  calm,  with  Cirroftnttus  and  haze:  rain  in  the 
night.  29.  Fair :  brisk  wind,  with  various  clouds.  SO.  A  veil  of  Cirrosiratus  in 
flocks,  a.  m.,  with  this  Cumulus  rapidly  inosculating,  formed  QtmulosiratuSf  which 
was  heavy  through  the  d^ :  in  the  evening  much  drrostratua^  wcceeded  by  small 
rain:  in  the  night  a  heavy  shower.  31.  Fine,  with  CumnUf  carried  by  a  strong 
breeze. 

Ninth  HoHtk,'—\.  Miity  morning,  with  Cirrosiratus  above»  to  which  succeeded 
Cummlostratus.  2.  Fine  morning :  wind  N£,  with  Cirrottrmtus^  which  gave  place 
to  Cumulus :  the  evening  was  overcast,  as  for  raiii|  but  Uttle  or  none  fell,  and  in 
theaight  there  was  a  most  copious  foil  of  dew. 

RESULTS. 

IVInds  Westerly,  save  twice  about  die  last  quarter  of  the  moon,  when  they 
became  Easterly. 


Barometer :  Greatest  height   30*05  inches. 

Least  28-90 

Mean  of  the  period   29*63 

Thermometer:  Greatest heigbt  75^ 

Least  34 

Mean  of  the  period  57*66 

Mean  of  the  Hygrometer  52*3 

Rain  2*13  inches. 


The  following  was  communicated  to  me  by  my  friend  Thomas  Forster : — 

Tunhrii^fi  WtUs^  Oct.  6,  1817.-- Being  out  about  midnight,  and  the  sky 
being  remarkably  clear,  wind  SW,  therm.  49^^,  I  saw  in  the  WSW  a  brilliant 
meteor,  almost  half  the  apparent  bigness  of  the  moon :  it  began  at  about  45°  or 
50^  of  altitude,  and  slowly  descended,  increasing  in  size:  it  might  perhaps  be 
near  10  seconds  in  falling:  the  colour  of  the  flame  was  white  till  near  its  ex- 
tinction, when  it  was  bright  blue,  tinj^ed  with  reddish  at  the  top.— T.  F." 

ToTTEHHAVy  Ninth  MotUhf  99,  1817.  L.  HOWARD. 
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ARTICX.E  L 

Biographical  Ascouut  of  fFilliam  Brownrigg,  M.D. 
Sy  Joshua  Dixooy 

The  ocQumoces  in  tiie  lives  of  literary  ehasaicters  are  seldom  so 
extraordinary  as  to  awaken  interest,  or  gratify  curiosity.  Removed 
from  the  active  and  busy  scenes  of  thft  world,  and  experiencing  few 
vicissitudiBs  of  fortune,  they  glide  down  tiie  stream  of  time  with 
that  silent  uniformity  which  neither  attracts,  nor  deserves,  the 
notice  of  men.  To  the  physician  itus  observation  is  particularly 
applicable.  The  completion  of  his  most  sanguine  expectations 
never  terminates  in  any  high-elevation  of  sank,  or  dignity  of  sta- 
tion :  and  in  a  public  capacity  be  has  no  opportunity  of  distinguish** 
ing  himself,  however  qualified  he  may  be  to  shine  in  it,  from  the 
gifts  of  nature,  and  the  acquisitions  of  study.  The  possessors  of 
those  honours  which  exclusively  belong  to  the  other  professions  may. 
by  their  weight  in  the  scale  of  politics,  become  objects  of  general 
attention.  The  contrast  also  between  the  glimmering  dawn  of  their 
prospect9>  and  their  subsequent  splendour,  produces  surprise  and 
perplexity  in  the  inquisitive  mind ;  and  every  minute  circumstance 
which  has  been  the  immediate  or  remote  cause  of  so  vapid  and  sin- 
gular a  promotion  hence  derives  an  importance  to  which  it  has  no 

•  This  life  was  published  at  Whitehaven  in  1801.  It  was  written  by  Dr.  Dixon, 
the  priocipAl  phystclan  of  th«t  pvt  of  the  cmuitry,  who  had  been  an  apprentice  of 
Dr.  Brownrifg.  I  have  been  ifMiuced  to  reprint  it  here  because  it  contain*  rauoli 
curious  and  important  matter,  which  ought  to  be  iLoown  to  the  scientific  world  | 
and  J  have  reason  to  belMH^e  (liat  thf  cireulafcian  of  .the  orif iaal  has  be^a  very 
limited.— T. 

Vol.  X.      V.  X 
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intrinsic  chim.  Rarely,  on  the  contrary,  does  any  striking  and 
wonderful  event  rescue  the  physician  from  oblivion :  on  his  scientific 
attainments  depends  his  future  celebrity. 

These  introductory  remarks  are  dmgned  to  apologize  for  the 
deficiency  of  incident  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Brownrigg ;  whose  title  to 
the  reganl  of  mankind  rests  not  on  the  capricious  distributions  of 
fortune,  but  on  the  firm  foundation  of  personal  merit. 

The  medical  education  of  Dr.  Brownrigg*  commenced  at 
Ifondon,  where  he  attended  public  lectures  two  years.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Leyden ;  and,  from  the  date  of  his  inai^gural  disserta- 
tion, it  appears  that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred 
upon  him  in  1737-  To  that  University,  which  had  obtained  unri- 
valled celebrity  and  estimation,  medical  students  generally  resorted } 
and  from  it  they  derived  the  greatest  improvement,  and  the  highest 
honours  of  their  profe^ion.  In  this  learned  seminary  the  Doctor 
remained  several  years,  and  studied  the  theory  and  practice  of 
physic,  anatomy,  Dotany,  and  ex|)erimental  philosophy,  under  the 
aus[)ices  of  their  respective,  most  illustrious,  professors,  Boerhaave, 
Aibinus,  Van  Royen,  and  s'Gravesande.  To  these  his  intimate 
friends,  and  much  revered  preceptors,  he  dedicated,  with  affection 
and  respect,  his  elalK>rate  thesis  De  Praxi  Medica  ineunda.:  an  in- 

Suiry  well  adapted  to  the  situation  of  one  who,  conversant  with  the 
benry,  was  alxiut  to  engage  in  the  practice,  of  medicine. 

In  treating  this  important  subject  be  has  very  ingeniously  given 
heads  of  discussion  with  regard  to  the  state  pf  the  air,  that  of  the 
climate,  and  other  contingencies  affecting  the  place  where  the  phy- 
sician proposes  to  reside.  To  these  are  annexed  useful  rules,  and 
judicious  advice,  for  the  assistance  and  direction  of  medical  stu- 
dents, relative  to  the  characteristic  temperament  and  constitution  of 
its  inhabitants,  their  mode  of  living,  their  particular  articles  of  diet, 
the  diseases  and  infirmities  to  which  they  are  peculiarly  liable,  and 
the  means  which  have  been  proved  from  experience  to  be  adequate 
to  their  immediate  relief,  or  permanent  removal.  Many  other  cir- 
cumstances are  added^.  which  might  be  read  with  advantage  by 
young  physicians. 

As  soon  as  Dr.  Brownrigg  had  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
poedicine  at  Whitehaven,  in  his  native  county,  he  began,  with 
judgment  and  perseverance,  to  put  in  execution  the  measures  qua- 
lified to  accomplish  the  plan  which  he  had  thus  laid  down  :  and, 
among  other  inquiries,  the  damps  f  or  exhalations  arising  in  the 
coal-mines,  with  which  that  town  is  surrounded,  appeared  to  him 
deserving  of  careful  and  accurate  examination.  So  extraordinary 
were  their  effects,  that  he  employed  much  of  his  leisure  time  in 
investigating  their  properties.   Earnestly  solicited  by  the  late  Sir 

•  Dr.  Brownrif^ir  wai  born  at  High  Close  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Comberland; 
on  March  S4»  1711 ;  and  wat  married  to  Mary,  the  dangbter  of  John  Spedding, 
Esq.  on  Ang.S,  1741. 

f .  In  the  Saxon  and  German  lallglHlge^  a  vaponr  or  exhalatioir  b  cifKised  hy 
the  word  damp. 
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James  Lowther,  Bart,  proprietor  of  the  mines^  to  engage  in  this 
arduous  undertaking,  he  was  encouraged  in  the  prosecution  of  it  by 
motives  of  huipanity :  justly  supposing  that  a  more  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  subterraneous  exhalations  might  lead  to  the  disco- 
very of  ^ome  more  effectual  method  for  preventing  their  dreadful 
consequences,  and  for  rendering  them  less  fatal  and  destructive.  He 
was  animated,  moreover,  by  the  prospect  that  such  an  inquiry  would 
ultimately  be  subservient  to  the  cure,  as  well  as  to  the  prevention, 
of  those  diseases  which  are  incident  to  miners ;  since  the  cause, 
when  ascertained,  could  be  counteracted  with  greater  probability  of 
success ;  and  that  obscurity  would  disaf^pear  with  which  the  indica- 
tions of  cure  had  .  hitherto  been  involved.  Entertaining,  at  the 
same  time,  a  well  grounded  opinion  that  the  principal  enei^  and 
virtue  of  mineral  waters  consist  in  their  impregnation  with  certaia 
exhalations,  which  are  similar  in  their  nature  either  to  the  fire  or  to 
the  choak-damp,  he  conceived  that  an  elucidation  of  this  abstruse 
and  mysterious  subject  would  contribute,  in  another  respect,  to 
alleviate  the  pains  and  sufferings  of  man,  and  to  enlarge  the  boun- 
daries of  medical  knowledge ;  as  we  would  thus  obtain!  a  rational 
and  satisfactory  solution  of  those,  perplexing  difficulties  which  ari^e 
from  an  ignorance  of  the  component  parts  of  mineral  waters,  and 
from  the  uncertainty  of  their  operations  upon  the  human  constitu- 
tion. Impressed  also  with  a  conviction  that  epidemical  diseases 
were  often  the  effect  of  mineral  expirations,  he  hoped  that  his  re- 
searches would  terminate  in  a  discovery  of  their  nature  and 
remedies. 

With  a  view  to  excite  the  attention  of  philosophers  to  such  sub- 
jects, and  to  promote  a  spirit  of  experimental  inquiry,  he  wrote 
several  essays  on  those  exhalations;  which  in  the  year  1741  were 
presented  by  Sir  James  Lowther  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
by  whom  they  were  received  with  distinguished  approbation ;  and 
the  Doctor  was,  in  consequence,  unanimously  elected  a  member  of 
that  learned  body.  To  these  essays,  then  transmitted  to  the  Royal 
Society,  he  added,  in  the  year  17^6,  another,  in  the  ibrm  of  a  letter 
to  Sir  James  Lowther,  containing  an  account  of  a  laboratory  which 
be  had  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitehaven.  By  the  favour 
of  Sir  James  Lowther,  it  was  supplied  with  a  constant  stream  of 
inflammable  air,  or  lire-damp.  In  this  laboratory  many  curious 
experiments  were  made  upon  that  subtile  body;  and  by  its  applica- 
tion as  a  substitute  for  fire,  several  chemical  operations  pertbrmed^ 
requiring  a  long  continued  and  determined  degree  of  heat.  Ac- 
cording to  a  method  discovered  by  Mr.  Carlisle  Spedding,  the  fire- 
damp was  conveyed  up  an  adjacent  pit,  from  which  it  was  con- 
ducted, through  a  leaden  pipe,  to  Dr.  Brownrigg's  laboratory.  For 
its  reception  he  invented  several  furnaces  of  such  a  construction  as 
to  be  capable  of  affording  the  most  intense  or  the  mo^t^ntle  heat. 
In  the  prosecution  of  his  inquiries  b«  experienced  occasional  inter- 
ruptions, from  certain  irregularities  in  the  quantity  and  motion  of 
the  fire-damp;  which  were  the  effect  of  a  sudden  transition  of  the 
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Mtnosphere,  either  from  a  rarified  to  a  dense,  ot  front  a  dense  to  a 
mrified  state.  As  the  stream  of  fire-damp  which  bci  used  was  smaU^ 
his  experiments  were  upon  a  very  limited  scale.  In  places^  however, 
where  th^re  is  a  perpetual  and  abundant  supply  of  inSanmiabk  air^ 
chemical  preparations  might  be  conducted  according  to  this  plaii^ 
not  only  with  greater  accuracy  and  success,  but  also  with  less  hi* 
convenience  and  expense^  than  by  the  processes  usually  practised. 

The  honour  which  the  Royal  Society  proposed  to  confer  upon  Dn 
Brownrigg,  by  inserting  tliese  essays  in  their  Philosopbkal  Trana* 
iK'tfonsy  was  declined  by  him ;  as  it  was  hia  intentioQ  to  publish 
them  on  some  future  occasioffi,  enlarged  and  itnpffoved  by  many 
additions  and  corrections.  For  this  purpose  be  collected  and 
arranged)  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  assiduity^  all  ihat  occorred 
in  the  writings  of  ancient  and  modem  authors  which  had  an  imo9€<» 
diate  er  remote  connexion  witli  the  sirfijeet :  and  having  pfovided  a 
suitable  apparatus^  he  performed  a  great  number  of  expierimeBtSi 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  stagnation  upon  several  kinds 
of  air,  and  the  operation  of  these  airs  upon  animal  life,  both  in  a 
Simple  state,  and  when  cevnbined  with  each  other.  Desiroua  also 
that  his  observations  should  be  confirmed^  not  only  by  his  own  ex*-' 
periments,  but  by  the  attestations  of  others,  he  solicited  and  re-*- 
eeived  the  opinions  of  many  of  his  literary  firieads,  particularly  of 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  Dr.  Hales.  Furniehed  with  necesaaiy  mate* 
rials,  and  quallBed  for  the  execution  of  so  difficult  a  tadc,  by  bis 
indefatigable  perseverance,  and  his  partial  attachment  to  chemical 
philosophy,  he  long  had  it  in  agitation  to  write  a  general  history  of 
damps.  With  this  motive,  be  retired  many  years  ago  from  pro- 
fessional avocations,  to  his  paternal  seat^  Ormathvraite,  near  Kea* 
wick :  Non  fuit  enim  consilium  socordia  atque  desidia  bonusi 
otiom  conterere."  *  The  outlines,  indeed,  of  his  hbtory  of  damps^ 
having  been  sent  to  Dr.  Hales  for  his  private  perusal,  were  sub- 
knitted  by  that  celebrated  philosopher  to  the  inspection  of  the  Royal 
Society ;  but^  notwithstanding  the  importunities  of  those  who  were 
able  to  appreciate  their  merits,  be  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to 
give  his  consent  to  their  publication.  An  incontestable  argument, 
however,  of  his  attention  to  the  properties  of  danps^  and  of  th6 
deference  which  was  paid  to  his  judgment,  arises  from  his  being . 
frequently  consulted  when  an  explosion  in  the  mines  was  appre^ 
hended.  By  observing  the  degree  of  rapidity  with  which  tlie  mer* 
cury  descended  in  the  barometer,  he  could  foretel  the  ^aact  periodl 
of  an  explosion  \  and  his  predictions  were  too  frequently  verified  hj 
some  melancholy  event* 

The  only  work  which  he  has  permitted  to  be  pufa&faed  upon  the 
subject  of  damps  is  ati  Extract  of  an  Essay  on  the  Usea  of  a  Kno«f>> 
ledge  of  mineral  Exhalations,  when  applied  to  discover  the  Prio*. 
ciples  and  Properties  of  mineral  Waters>  the  Nature  of  burning 
Fountains,  and  those  poisonous  Ls&es  called  Avieros*  This  ingadkma 
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tract  ms  read  befoi»  tbe  flx>yal  Society  in  April,  1741.  The  object 
of  it  is  to  pFOve  that  the  dietioguisbiDg  qualities  of  mioera)  waters 
depend  on  m  particular  kind  of  air,  wbich  fornts  a.coasiiferable  part 
of  tbeir  coflnpositioB;  and  that  this  air  4if&n  iu»  ceapeot  ffom  ihe 
«faoal[  CMT  fire-damp. 

It  appears  to  iMive  been  long  the  united  sentiinecit  of  pbtlosophere 
that  tlie  properties  of  miQeml  waters  are  not  derived  from  the 
grosser  particles  of  mineral  bodaes  which  •tbey  dssfiqWe  in  Irheir 
passage  throo^  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  but  from  a  sobtile  |irin* 
eiple,  whidi  spontaneously  evaporates  when  ecposed  to  the  air. 
Aitiiough  their  ideas,  with  regard  to  tbe  exist/^noe  and  dae  use  of 
this  priBciple,  were  perfectly  axoioxa\s\>]»  to  truth,  yet  they  erred 
in  supposing  that  it  was  disdnet  in  its  mture  from  die  air  of  sucfa 
waters,  and  thait  it  coudd  be  detached  from  then  i^  the  form  of  a 
iiqoid,  or  of  some  visible  auh^anee.  llhe  cejebriited  Hoffman  was 
the  first  who  endeavoured  to  correct  this  mtstaken  opinion ;  and 
who  demonstrated  that  the  priaci|ile  of  ti»ese  waters  imparts  to 
them  a  jiecuitar  spri^tlioess,  pr^ents  Asl&x  putrdaction,  and 
renders  diem  efficacious  remedies  is  many  diseases  which  are  inci- 
dent to  the  human  frame.  After  declaring  the  coincidence  of  his 
own  sentiments  with  diose  of  Hoffnua,  Dr.  firownrigg  pcoceeds  to 
tshow  the  difference  of  liiis  elastic  ikiid  frooi  commoa  air.  £ioBttraiy 
to  an  opinion  then  igeoecally  jreceived,  he  asserts  it  to  be  aa  unjust 
.conclusion  that  their  per&ot  agrosment  is  sufficiently  proved  from 
tbe  cominon  property  of  elasticity.  Bodies  dissinilar  lo  ^h  iOther 
jo  :so(Lidity,  form,  aoid  siee,  possess  an  eiq[.uiil  degnee  of  elasticity: 
and  hemfe  it  is  pvolfiajbie  that  the  mme  iifiGerenoe  exists  between 
those  elasric  Suids  wbicli  are  sepiirttted  i&tiin  various  suhstaium  4^ 
exists  ibestween  the  aobstances  thtemaGiyQfi. 

From  the  obvious  importaf^  of  the  inquiry,  he  is  next  led  lo 
t'he  coBsideratioo  of  the  maiuier  whidh  this  principle  enters  into 
mineral  waiters.  Hkit  <fi^Ee-^damp  psroduced  foam  atnaita  .of  sulphur  or 
pyrites  insinuates  itself,  by  its  oatoral  .ekataciiy,  into  >the  .water 
Which  is  confined  la  die  same  cavities  witih  itself,  aiid  jcommunicates 
to  t)bat  tuMly  its  own  esaestial  qualities.  HcDcas  arises  a  rational 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  nuneral  waters^  and  thus  we  ane 
«tnabled  to  occount  (fior  aill  their  vanteties,  since  they  are  equally 
capable  of  receiving  into  their  x;ompositioii  t^hoae  other  kinds  df  4nr 
^nii^h  they  meet  with  in  their  subteiurac^ous  .passage.  It  is  eiddeni^ 
ifbereibre,  tb^idamps  and  icbis  minoral  elastic  fluid  differ  neither  m 
ilbeir  properties  nor  in  dheir  ^ode  of  generaliioD.  To  an  ignorancp 
^f  these  damps  Dr.  Qnmnragg  justly  -ascribes  .the  imperfect  and 
unsatisfactory  maonorin  aiiA)i(£  tioffioan  has  Seated  upon  minejnd 
waters,  and  the  erroneous  opinions  which  he  has  aometimes  ad- 
vanced. For  farming  a  more  aocurate  distinction  of  (iieir  several 
kinds,  and  for  ascertaining  their  respective  affinity  to  .suhteicaneous 
exhalations,  he  judiciously  recommends  a  careful  examination  and 
<;omparison  of  their  aerial  principles. 

ij&sclu^ively,  however,    fiucb  ao.^^periadeQtal  in^iry)  the  facts 
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and  observations  which  are  already  in  our  possession  clearly  establish 
the  relation  of  the  waters  stiled  acidul»  to  the  choak-damp.  This 
relation  is  proved  by  mephitic  expirations^  at  a  very  inconsiderable 
distance  froov  such*  springs,  and  by  the  similarity  of  their  effects 
upon  animal  life.  The  existence  also  of  these  exhalations  in  the 
acidulse  further  appears  from  the  almost  instantaneous  death  of 
animals  which  swim  upon  their  surfiace,  and  by  their  power  of  ex- 
citing stupor^  vertigo,  and  the  usual  symptoms  of  intoxication.  The 
resemblance  of  this  elastic  fluid  to  the  air  ot  fermenting  liquors  is 
an  additional  proof  of  its  agreement  with  the  choak-damp,  since 
the  external  application  of  both  is  equally  injurious  to  life.  The 
air,  moreover,  of  fermenting  liquors,  which  may  be  considered  as 
synonymous  to  the  choak-damp,  when  inhaled  in  moderate  por- 
tions, possesses,  according  to  Dr.  Brownrigg's  observation,  great 
influence  in  restoring  and  preserving  health ;  as  was  particularly 
examplified  in  the  case  of  Cornaro.  And,  in  like  manner,  equal 
benefit  has  resulted  from  the  use  of  mineral  waters ;  which  invigo- 
rate the  system,  remove  obstructions,  dissolve  concretions,  and 
facilitate  the  respective  functions  of  the  several  organs  of  the  human 
body. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  essay  is  employed  in  proving  that 
sulphureous  waters  are  indebted  for  their  remarkable  properties  to 
their  impregnation  with  a  kind  of  air  exactly  corresponding  to  the 
fire-damp.  •  For  this  purpose  he  made  several  accurate  experiments, 
as  well  upon  them  as  upon  water  impregnated  with  native  and  with 
artificial  fire-damp.  From  the  similarity  in  their  sensible  qualities, 
he  naturally  inferred  that  the  aerial  principle  of  this  species  of 
mineral  waters  was  in  every  respect  the  same  as  the  fire-damp.  The 
cause  of  burning  fountains  may  hence  be  referred  to  a  superabun- 
dance of  the  fire-damp,  or  to  its  imperfect  combination  with  the 
water.  And  hence  also  the  poisonous  lakes  called  Averni  seem  to 
derive  their  fatal  effects  from  the  expiration  of  some  portion  of  the 
choak-damp  at  the  same  aperture  in  the  earth. 

In  speaking  of  this  essay,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  praise  it  more 
than  justice  to  its  merits  requires.  It  contains,  in  the  first  place,  a 
very  curious  and  important  discovery,  viz.  that  the  impregnation  of 
the  acidulse  with  the  choak-damp,  ^  and  of  sulphureous  waters  with 
the  fire-damp,  is  the  sole  cause  of  their  characteristic  taste,  smell, 
and  properties.  It  appears,  likewise,  that  Dr.  Brownrigg  had  dis- 
covered a  method  of  obtaining  an  artificial  fire-damp,  and  of  im- 
pregnating water  with  fire-damp;  or^  to  use  his  own  expression, 

of  dissolving  the  particles  of  toe  fire<-damp  in  water  by  art.''  It 
may  not  in  this  place  be  improper  to  observe,  that  the  imitation  of 
the  Pyrmont  water  by  impregnating  water  with  fixed  air  waa  the 
discovery  of  Dr.  Brownrigg,  by  whom  it  wa^  originally  hinted  to 
Dr.  Priestley.t 

*  The  firedamp  contains  a  smaU  proportion  of  hepatic  air. 

f  The  prpceves  which  be  us^d  Tor  these  respective  purposes  cannot  be  aicer^ 
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This  essay  was  annexed  by  way  of  explanation  to  a  paper  writtep 
by  Dr.  Brownrig^,  and  inserted  in  the  55th  volume  of  the  Philo«- 
sophical  Transactions  .for  the  year  17^5,  intituled.  An  experimental 
Inquiry  concerning  the  mineral  elastic  Spirit  or  Air  contained  in  the 
Waters  of  Spa,  in  Germany,  as  well  as  into  the  mephitic  Qualities 
of  that  Spirit. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  appears  to  have  been  Dn  Brown- 
rigg's  firm  persuasion  that  a  discoveiy  of  the  qualities  of  the  air 
which  peculiarly  distinguishes  the  acidulsB,  and  with  which  they  ar« 
abundantly  supplied  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth,  would  im- 
prove our  knowledge  of  their  nature  and  properties,  and  that  the 
efficacy  of  their  operation  upon  the  human  body  is  proportioned  to 
the  quantity  of  this  air  contained  in  theur  composition.  He  seized^ 
therefore,  with  eagerness,  the  fiivourable  opportunity  which  pre- 
sented itself,  during  a  short  residence  at  Spa,  in  Germany,  of  de« 
termining  the  degree  of  impregnation  with  fixed  air  which  takes 
place  in  its  celelmted  waters^  by  submitting  them  to  the  test  of 
accurate  experiments. 

In  the  first  experiment  he  endeavoured  to  detect  the  separation  of 
this  elastic  fluid,  by  a  careful  exclusion  of  the  external  air,  supposing 
tliat,  when  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  removed,  it  would 
by  its  own  expansive  force  escape  into  bladders,  which  were  con* 
nected  with  pnials  of  Pouhon  water.  In  this  expectatk>n,  however^ 
be  was  disappointed,  as  he  could  not  discover  any  apparent  discharge 
of  air  2  on  the  contrary,  the  water,  remaining  perfectly  transparent, 
still  retained  all  its  active  and  volatile  qualities.  This  experiment 
was  afterwards  repeated,  and  every  precaution  adopted  which  could 
prevent  the  access  of  the  atmospheric  air.  The  vials  continued 
seven  days  in  a  degree  of  heat  e^ual  to  above  80^  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer;  y^t  during  this  penod  no  separation  of  air  occurred^ 
and  the  water,  when  accurately  examined,  exhibited  proofs  of  its 
pungent  and  elastic  properties  being  increased.  This  circumstance 
was  more  extraordinary,  as  various  experiments  show  that  the  air  of 
several  mineral  waters  may  be  easily  disengaged  when  subjected 
to  the  same  treatment.  That  heat,  however,  possessed  some  in- 
fluence in  dislodging  the  air,  was  evident,  from  the  water  having, 
acquired  a  more  brisk  appearance ;  yet  we  are  not  hence,  he  very 
justly  adds,  to  impute  accidents  happening  to  bottles  containing 
this  water,  to  the  escape  of  the  air,  but  to  the  rarefaction  of  the 
water. 

The  second  experiment  relates  to  the  efiects  of  heat  in  extricating, 
this  elastic  fluid.  When  a  heat  equal  to  about  1 10^  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  was  communicated  to  a  vial  filled  with  Pouhon  water, 
the  air  rose  with  impetuosity  into  the  bladder.  By  its  constant 
separation  the  dbtention  of  the  bladder  was  increased  j  and  frook 

talned  with  aecaracy  at  thft  distadce  of  time ;  and  the  eiperlments,  which  ar« 
Telated  in  papers  yet  In  existence,  though  never  published^  cannot  on  the  present 
occasion  Ik  commonicated  to  the  world. 
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led  by  the  experiments  and  observations  related  in  the  continuation 
of  his  experimental  inquiry  coincide,  in  a  great  measure,  with  the 
result  of  the  curious  researches  of  the  above-mentioned  philoso- 
phers. These  experiments  and  conclusions  it  was  his  intention,  as 
appears  from  a  letter  to  Sir  Johi>  Pringle,  prefixed  to  the  continoa- 
tion^  to  have  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Royal  Society, 
isome  time  before  Mr.  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Lane  made  their  respec- 
tive discoveries ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  necessary  consequence  that 
he  has  an  equal  title  to  the  merit  of  these  discoveries.  Desirous  of 
rendering  his  sentiments  upon  that  subject  more  deserving  the 
notice  of  the  learned  by  further  corrections  and  improvements,  and 
retarded  in  the  execution  of  so  tedious  an  undertaking  by  profes- 
sional avocations,  he  delayed  their  publication  till  the  necessity  of 
It  was  in  some  respect  superseded  by  the  investigations  of  Mr. 
Cavendish  and  Mr.  Lane.  Thus  anticipated  in  his  design,  regard- 
less of  personal  fame,  and  conceiving  the  object  which  had  first 
excited  his  attention  to  such  studies  to  have  been  already  accom- 
plished, viz.  the  improvement  of  science,  he  felt  little  inclination 
to  communicate  to  the  world  the  continuation  of  his  inquiries ;  and 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  at  length  be  prevailed  upon  to 
comply  with  the  importunate  solicitations  of  h'ls  literary  friends. 

Not  only,  however,  has  Dr.  Brownrigg  an  equal  claim  to  these 
discoveries  with  Mr.  Cavendbh  and  Mr.  Lane,  but  it  is  also  pro- 
bable that  they  are  solely  to  be  attributed  to  him.  A  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  experimental  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  Spa 
waters  must  convince  every  unprejudiced  person  that  the  facts  and 
opinions  contained  in  it  were  the  foundation  of  what  has  been  con- 
sidered as  the  discovery  of  those  ingenious  writers.  It  was  there 
proved  that  the  air  of  the  Pouhon  water  is  the  common  bond  of 
union  between  all  the  other  component  parts^  that  during  its  pre- 
sence the  ferruginous  and  calcareous  earths  are  held  in  a  state  of 
solution,  that  its  separation  is  immediately  followed  by  a  propor- 
tional separation  of  these  earths,  and  that  when  it  is  entirely  extri- 
cated they  are  incapable  of  being  any  longer  suspended,  but  are 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  thick  sediment.  By  many  these  will 
no  doubt  be  considered  as  sufficient  proofs  that  Dr.  Brownrigg  is 
the  sole  and  real  discoverer  of  what  has  usually  been  ascribed  to 
Mr.  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Lane. 

In  the  continuation  of  his  experimental  inquiry  Dr.  Brownrigg 
principally  endeavours  to  demonstrate  the  following  propositions : 
1.  Tliat  the  air  of  the  Pouhon  water  dissolves  and  unites  its  martial 
and  calcareous  earths.  2.  That  this  air  is  of  an  acid  nature.  After 
a  summary  but  distinct  detail  of  the  experiments  which  he  had 
already  published,  and  from  which  it  appears  that  heat,  disengaging 
the  air,  is  capable  of  decompounding  the  Pouhon  water  ;  he  adds^ 
that  cold  also  is  equally  as  well  adapted  to  that  purpose.  This  water, 
whilst  congealing,  was  observed  to  dischaige  its  air  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  gradually  to  acquire  a  more  convex  surface.  When  re- 
duced to  its  former  state  of  fluidity,  it  assumed  a  muddy  aspect^ 
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and  the  greater  part  of  its  calcareous  and  ferruginous  earths  was 
precipitated.  Whether  heat  or  cold  was  employed,  no  other  body 
was  expelled  except  fixed  air ;  and  hence  he  concluded  that  the 
reciprocal  action  of  the  air  and  of  the  earths  is  the  cause  of  their 
union  with  the  Pouhon  water. 

The  substance  which  is  thus  formed  by  their  mutual  attraction 
and  combination  he  considers  as  a  species  of  neutral  salts,  having 
the  same  solvent,  fixed  air,  but  a  different  base,  according  to  the 
different  nature  of  the  earths.  The  affinity  of  this  air  to  those 
bodies  which  have  been  denominated  purely  saline  is  proved,  he 
thinks,  by  the  similarity  of  its  properties ;  such  as  its  solubility  in 
water,  its  power  of  suspending  metalline  and  calcareous  earths,  and 
its  communicating  to  them  an  acidulous  taste.  The  relation  of  the 
concrete,  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  fixed  air  with  the 
metalline  and  calcareous  earths,  to  neutral  salts,  is  confirmed  by 
their  being  decomposed  in  the  same  manner,  as,  K  By  means  of 
heat  2.  Of  more  powerful  acids,  which,  displacing  the  air,  com- 
bine with  the  metalline  and  earthy  base.  He  here  takes  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  observiug  that  the  addition  of  vitriolic  acid  to  the  acidulse 
does  not  possess  any  efficacy  in  preventing  their  putrefaction,  as  was 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hales  and  subsequent  philosophers ;  but  that  the 
acid  detaching  the  air  unites  with  the  earthy  base,  destroys  the 
original  composition  of  the  water,  and  produces  a  new  body,  not  so 
liable  to  corruption,  but  less  salutary  in  its  effects.  3.  Ot  alkalies,^ 
whether  fixed  or  volatile,  which  expel  the  air,  having  a  less  affinity 
to  it  than  to  the  martial  and  absorbent  earths.  In  like  manner  one 
of  the  fixed  alkalies,  or  quick-lime,  disuniting  the  volatile  alkali  of 
ammoniacal  salts,  attracts  the  acid,  and  constitutes  a  new  com^ 
pound.  A  remarkable  difference  is  perceived  on  the  addition  of  an 
acid  or  an  alkali  to  the  acidulse,  as  the  absorption  of  the  air  by  the 
latter  prevents  any  effervescence.  The  want  of  solidity  by  which 
the  saline  concretes  of  the  Pouhon  water  are  distinguished,  Dr. 
Brownrigg  ascribes  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fugitive  nature  of  the 
air.  He  concludes  this  ingenious  essay  with  observing,  that  the 
uses  of  fixed  air  in  medicine  are  extensive  and  important,  inasmuch 
as  it  possesses  the  antiseptic  properties  of  other  acids ;  and  by  the 
rarity  of  its  texture,  by  its  power  of  dissolving  calcareous  and 
ferruginous  earths,  and  by  its  combination  with  water,  it  is  qualified 
to  act  as  a  deobstruent  and  a  lithontriptic. 

Exclusive  of  the  original  remarks  contained  in  this  paper  with 
respect  to  the  mode  of  union  which  takes  place  between  the  air  and 
the  other  principles  of  the  Pouhon  water,  it  affords  also  indisputable 
proofs  that  Dr.  Brownrigg  was  the  first  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
acid  nature  of  fixed  air.  Some  writers,  indeed,  of  great  celebrity, 
had  mentioned  certain  acids  which  resembled  fixed  air;  and 
Pechlinus  expressly  calls  a  mephitical  expiration  in  a  grotto  near  tlie 
acidulse  at  Swalb,  in  Germany,  acid  air.  To  suppose,  however, 
that  their  vague  notions  upon  the  subject  amounted  to  perfect  con- 
'  |rict{on  would  be  to  confound  conjecture  with  certainty,  probability 
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with  demonstration.  Shr  Torbern  Bcfgman,  of  Upsal,  who  gave 
to  fixed  air  the  name  of  aerial  acid,  which  was  long  retained  hy 
several  eminent  chemists,  has  generally  been  considered  as  the  first 
who  attempted  to  explain  the  variom  (MrcHmstances  of  its  affinity 
to  other  acids.  But  as  Dr.  Brownrigg's  continuation,  *  though  sot 
published  177*19  was  written  abc^t  the  same  time  as  his  experi- 
mental inquiry,  viz.  about  17^^  ;  ^nd  as  it  does  not  appear  that 
Bergman  arrived  at  a  perfect  know4«dge  of  the  acid  properties  of 
fixed  air  before  1770,  the  priority  of  the  learned  Professor's  claim 
to  the  discovery  can  by  no  means  with  justice  be  admitted. 

The  labours  of  Dr.  Brownrigg  in  this  extensive  field  of  chemistry, 
which  had  hitherto  been  crowned  whh  such  surprisifig  success,  w«fe 
afterwards  continued  with  undfminis4ied  zeal  and  perseveraoee.  For 
many  years  it  was  hb  design  to  offer  to  the  world  an  explanation  of 
.the  causes  of  some  curious  phenomena  which  occurred  in  his  expo- 
timents  upon  the  Pouhon  wafer;  a  descriptiw  of  rh«  difiereot 
methods  of  disengaging  the  air  of  that  water;  additional  proofs  of 
the  dissolving  power  of  fixed  air,  and  of  effecting  its  re-abecrptian, 
with  illustrations  of  those  doctrines  which  he  had  originally  ad- 
vanced. Whether  the  resolt  of  his  inquiries  had  been  aotidpated 
by  the  progressive  improvement  of  science,  or  for  reasons  wtuch  it 
would  be  as  difficult  as  it  would  he  usekss  to  discover,  t^is  design 
was  never  put  in  executioo;  a  circumstance  which  the  friends  of 
Dr.  Brownrigg,  and  of  mankind,  must  equally  regnet. 

In  the  year  ]748t  Dr.  Brownrigg  published  his  vah»able  work, 
entitled,  The  Art  of  making  common  Salt,  as  now  praetised  m 
most  Parts  of  the  World,  with  several  Improvements  in  that  Art, 
for  the  Use  of  the  British  Dominions.  He  was  promptejd  to  4inder- 
take  this  arduous  task  from  a  general  desire  which  at  that  period 
prevailed  in  the  nation  to  promote  and  extend  the  British  fisiheries^ 
and  by  this  measure  to  find  a  profitable  employment,  not  only  for 

Seat  numbers  of  seamen,  who,  on  tlie  restoration  of  peace,  bad 
en  discharged  from  the  service  of  then*  country,  but  also  for  the 
patives  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  acti've  exertioBs  of  <the 
Highlanders  during  the  late  rebellion  tmd  reused  the  attention  of 
f:he  Legislature  to  tliat  remote  part  of  the  kingdom,  which  ha4 
hitherto  been  treated  with  neglect  or  indifE^ence.  An  inquiry  into 
their  situation  discm'ered  that  the  inhabitants  ef  a  portion  of  the 
British  empire  were  svink  intoastate  of  harbarity  and  ignorame 
Bcarcdy  paralleled  hi  the  anmds  of  mai^ind;  and  l^ie  voice  of 
liumanity,  as  weH  as  of  pdlicy,  called  loudly  for  the  adopt^n  of 
some  expedient  calculated  to  improve  and  ameliorate  their  condi- 
tion, and  to  introduce  amongst  them  the  blessings  of  i^ivilizatSon. 

The  estaiblirfiment  of  fisheries,  for  which  "the  north  of  ScotSand 
18  conveniently  situated,  seemed  particularly  adapted  to  fiicilitate 

^  "See  Dr.  llvoiimrlg(t*«  better  to  Sir  Mii  Pringle,  <pntf  xtd^to  the  o^ntinaalioB. 

H-  It  iRU  tboiifht  iir^fwr  to  iifff^gftrd  tfie  <}liffMiol<vicfi^  4^r4er  of  Vfc.  {BroM- 
•rlgg's  pablicatlon^,  for  tbejake  of  giyiQg  an  uqlnterriH^ted  dej^il  pf  hiY^iscovcries 
and  ioqqiri€«  relative  to  fixed  and  mflanunable  air^ 
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the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an  eveot*  It  Was  miiturally  ex* 
peered  that  a  more  enlarged  intercourse  with  the  world  would  con- 
tribute to  enlighten  their  minds,  soften  theu-  manners,  expand  theit 
views,  and  remove  their  political  prejudices*  The  nation  moreover 
indulged  the  hope  that  such  a  pleasure  would  become  a  powerful 
obstacle  to  future  Insurrections ;  that^  exciting  a  spirit  of  industry^ 
it  woiild  have  a  direct  tendency  to  weaken,  if  not  destroy^  the  in- 
fluence  of  tlie  disajSected  chieftains;  as  it  would  rescue  the  vassals 
from  that  state  of  slavish  dependence  on  thek  masters  to  which  they 
had  hitherto  been  sulj^cted  by  their  poverty  and  indolence ;  whilst 
the  eo^oyment  of  comforts  and  pleasures  before  unknown  would 
strengthen  their  attachment  to  the  existing  government*  It  was 
justly  supposed,  dlso,  that  eouid  this  fishery  be  conducted  with  the 
same  skill  and  success  which  attended  the  ii)defatigable  exertions  of 
our  continental  neighbours  on  &e  coasts  of  Great  Britain^  the 
strength  and  opulence  of  the  state  would  in  oonsequence  be  coosi* 
deraUy  increased. 

An  ioquiry  being  macle  by  the  British  Legislature,  it  was  found 
that  salt  of  a  proper  quality  was  wanted  in  this  kingdiom  for  the  uso 
of  fisheries ;  and  that  if  salt  could  be  prepared  in  England  of  the 
same  purity  as  in  some  adjacent  countries,  the  wealth  of  those  who 
were  frequently  our  enemies  would  no  longer  be  supported  by  the 
money  which  was  expended  in  purchasing  it  from  them,  our  fisheries 
would  become  more  flourishing,  and  the  nation,  as  well  as  its  colo- 
nies, would  not  on  any  future  occasion  be  liable  to  the  same  diffi- 
culties which,  from  this  necessary  article  of  life  being  the  exiClusivQ 
property  of  the  French,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  other  foreigners, 
they  had  in  time  of  hostilities  experienced*  In  order  to  remove 
these  inconveniencies,  a  premium  of  10,000/^  was  granted  by  tha 
House  of  Commons  to  Mr.  Lowndes,  for  communicating  to  the 
public  his  method  of  making  brine  salt,  whioh  he  asserted  was 
greatly  superk>r  to  any  salt  that  could  be  prepared,  either  from  sea 
water,  or  by  refining  rock  salt,  and  would  answer  every  requisite 
purpose,  being  as  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  table  as  for  the 
preservation  of  proTision$4 

Dr.  Brownrigg,  on  examining  Mn  Lowndes's  publieatioui  though 
iar  from  depreciating  hb  labours  and  endeavours,  was  of  opinion 
that  the  method  proposed  was  too  partial  and  cotifined,  that  it  would 
not  fully  accomplish  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature^  and  that  a 
better,  less  expensive,  and  purer  salt  might  be  obtainedi  even  from 
brine^  than  could  be  procured  according  to  the  plan  which  that 
gentleman  had  recommended^  He  therefore  todc  a  more  general 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  stibject ;  and^  without  soliciting  any 
reward,  has  given  rules  fur  preparing  a  pure  and  strong  muriativ  salt 
in  various  ways^  as  well  from  sea  watc^  and  rook  salti  as  from 
sprii^  of  brine^  fit  for  all  culinary  uses,  and  for  preventing  the 
putrefiaction  o£  animal  food. 

This  publication  on  tlie  art  of  making  common  salt,  in  whicib 
profound  and  ingenious  retflMeks  are  united  to  valuaUe  inforniAtwa^ 
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reflects  distinguished  lustre  on  Dr.  Brownrigg's  talents,  whilst  }ib 
appli(iat]on  of  philosophical  inquiries  to  the  interests  and  necessities 
Of  mankind  entitle  him  to  the  highest  praise  and  admiration.  Having 
mentioned  in  the  introduction  many  particulars  with  respect  to  the 
uses,  the  abundance,  and  the  natural  history  of  common  salt ;  and 
having  laid  down  a  distinction  of  its  different  kinds,  founded  on 
their  origin  and  mode  of  preparation,  not  qn  those  adventitious 
qualities  which  result  from  some  heterogeneous  admixture,  he  pro- 
ceeds in  the  first  place  to  the  consideration  of  bay  salt. 

The  methods  of  extracting  it,  either  from  the  brine  of  ponds  and 
lakes,  or  by  a  total  evaporation  of  the  water  impregnated  with  it, 
and  its  preparations,  as  practised  in  France,  Spain^  Portugal,  the 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  Salt  Tortuga,  and  Turk's  Island,  are  ex-, 
plained  in  a  full  and  satisfactory  manner.  After  an  enumeration  of 
the  several  kinds  of  white  salts.  Dr.  Brownrigg  gives  an  accurate 
and  comprehensive  relation  of  the  processes  adopted  by  various 
nations  for  obtaining  and  preparing  them.  In  describing  the  arti- 
iScial  mode  of  procuring  salt  from  sea  water  by  coction,  he  enters 
upon  an  examination  of  the  principles  and  ingredients  of  sea  water. 
Thi^  analysis,  replete  with  important  observations  relative  to  the 
substances  of  which  it  is  compounded,  their  characteristic  qualities, 
their  comparative  difficulty  of  separation,  and  their  salutary  or  dele* 
terious  effects  upon  the  human  body,  has  contributed  much  to  the 
elucidation  and  improvement  of  a  subject  which,  though  intimately 
connected  with  medicine  and  general  science,  yet  had  hitherto  been 
neglected  by  the  experimentalist  and  the  philosopher. 

The  Dutch  method  of  preparing  salt  upon  salt,  which,  by  the 
artful  policy  of  that  nation,  had  been  carefully  concealed  from  the 
inquisitive  eye  of  the  curious  or  the  interested,  was  first  communi- 
cated to  the  public  by  Dr.  Brownrigg.  In  consequence  of  the 
superior  excellency  of  this  refined  salt  in  the  preservation  of  provi- 
sions, the  Dutch  had  gained  such  advantages  over  their  competitors 
in  the  herring  fishery,  as  to  preclude  all  expectations  of  adeouate 
success ;  and  the  Doctor,  therefore,  has  an  indisputable  right  to 
the  thanks  and  praises  of  his  country  for  the  removal  of  an  obstacle 
which  had  retarded  the  prosecution,  and  even  threatened  the  exist- 
ence, of  that  trade.  Unrestrained  by  obligations  of  secrecy,  and 
convinced  that  such  a  discovery  would  be  productive  of  the  most 
beneficial  consequences  to  the  nation,  he  discloses  without  reserve 
whatever  information,  deserving  of  credit,  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  collecting  upon  the  subject  during  his  residence  in  Holland. 
The  Dutch  refined  salt  is  white  salt  boiled  from  a  solution  of  bay 
salt  in  sea  water,  or  any  other  kind  of  salt  water.  The  only  essen- 
tial difference  of  the  process  consists  in  the  addition  of  half  a  pint 
of  whey,  kept  for  a  considerai>ie  space  of  time,  until  it  has  acquired 
a  very  powerful  degree  of  acidity.  The  addition  is  made  on  the 
first  appearance  of  granulation ;  and  to  this  single  circumstance,  as 
the  grand  arcanum  <A  their  art,  the  Dutch  attribute  the  superior 
purity,  strength,  and  durability^  of  their  salt. 
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To  this  history  of  the  various  kinds  of  bay  and  white  salt  are 
annexed  some  useful  remarks  concerning  their  respective  advan- 
tages, and  the  peculiar  qualities  which  they  derive  from  their  diffe- 
rent mode  of  preparation.  The  several  methods  also  of  preserving 
provisions,  whether  designed  for  immediate  consumption  or  for  ex- 
portation, and  the  properties  of  that  species  of  salt  which  is  best 
calculated  to  resist  putrefaction,  are  enumerated  and  explained. 
Without  exaggeration,  it  may  be  observed  that  this  part  of  the 
work  claims  to  itself  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  credit  and  praise 
for  a  strict  conformity  to  truth,  and  a  faithful  adherence  to  facts, 
for  accuracy  of  detail,  and  perspicuity  of  languages  And  as  it 
exhibits  in  a  cbnsfMCuous  point  of  view  the  author's  versatility  of 
talents,  and  just  discrimination  of  evidence,  his  extensive  reading, 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  various 
nations,  so  the  remainder  of  it  is  eminently  distinguished  for  inge- 
nuity of  sentiment,  originality  of  observation,  and  s(didity  of  judg- 
ment. 

•  Sincerely  regretting,  from  disinterested  and  patriotic  views,  that 
the  art  of  preparing  salt  had  not  arrived  at  that  degree  of  perfection 
in  the  British  dominions  as  in  other  countries,  and  impressed  with 
a  conviction  that  this  circumstance  was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any 
local  disadvantage,  hut  solely  to  thd  ignorance  and  unskilfulness  of 
the  manufocturers.  Dr.  Brownrigg  proceeds  to  show  that  active, 
laborious,  and  well-directed  exertions,  assisted  by  parliamentary 
encouragement,  would  introduce  the  most  important  improvements 
in  the  preparation  of  this  useful  article ;  and  that  supplies  of  it 
might  be  obtained,  at  a  moderate  price,  from  the  British  salterns, 
ifi  quantity  sufficient  for  our  domestic  consumption,  and  in  quality 
even  superior  to  any  foreign  salt.  This  opinion  he  supports,  as  well 
by  authentic  and  incontrovertible  facts,  as  by  irrefragable  and  unso- 
phisticated reasoning.  Previous  to  the  explanation  of  his  own  pro- 
cesses, Dr.  Brownrigg,  in  four  lemmas,  constituting  in  a  great 
measure  the  foundation  of  the  future  superstructure,  determines 
with  accuracy  the  annual  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  different 
counties  of  tne  kingdom,  and  gives  a  comparative  estimate  of  the 
proportion  of  water  ascending  from*  the  sea  and  lakes  in  exhalations, 
and  descending  in  rain.  The  improvements  proposed  in  the  art  of 
making  bay  salt  are  described  and  recommended  ill  six  propositions. 

1.  From  exact  calculations,  it  appears  that  during  the  hottest 
months  of  the  year  the  usual  evaporation  from  a  pond  whose  watery 
particles  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  winds  exceeds  by 
17  inches'  depth  of  water  the  quantity  which  it  receives  by  rain. 
By  parity  of  reason,  therefore,  a  pond  filled  with  sea  water  to  the' 
depth  of  16  inches  in  May,  will  by  the  end  of  August,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exhalation  arising  from  it,  contain  nothing  but  a' 
crust  of  salt  deposited  at  its  bottom,  which  crust  is  determined^  by^ 
proper  calculations,  to  be  equal  to  1245  bush.  ()4lb.  upon  every 
statute  acre.  As  this  method  is  tedious,  and  liable  to  many  incon- 
veniences ;  as  its  success  depends*  on  the  casualties  of  the  seasoo. 
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Under  the  sixth  proposition  he  considers  the  practicability  of 
obtaining  in  North  Amei ica^  from  sea  water,  a  supply  of  bay  salt 
adequate  to  its  consumption.   From  the  comparative  situation  of 
.  France  and  North  America ;  from  the  natural  and  artificial  adiran- 
,  tages  of  the  latter,  from  the  intensity  of  its  heat,  from  the  early 
maturity  of  its  fruits ;  from  all  these  considerations  the  necessary 
inference,  as  he  conceives,  is,  that  by  inconsiderable  exertions,  and 
at  a  moderate  expense,  the  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  the  globe 
might  prepare  salt  in  such  abundance,  as  not  only  to  satisfy  the 
demand  of  their  fisheries,  but  even  render  their  commerce  more 
'fiourishingby  its  exportation. 

(7*0  b€  coniifhMd,) 


Article  II. 

Explanation  of  the  Characteristics  d  and  ^.   By  Mr.  Adamd. 
(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 

SIR,  Stonekotue^  near  Pfymoui^,  Juty  0,  18lt. 

Being  of  opinion  that  the  following  explanation  of  the  charac- 
teristics d  and  J,  together  with  the  general  formula  derived  there- 
from, may  be  useful  to  youths  just  entering  upon  the  difierential 
and  integral  calculus,  your  inserting  them  in  the  Annals  of  Philo^ 
Sophy  will  much  oblige, 

Sir^  your  most  obedient  servant, 

James  Adams. 

On  the  Characteristics  d  and  J. 

Since  by  dificrentiating  with  the  characteristic  d,  we  have 
d  (x)  =  d  X 
d  [x^)  ^2xdx 
d  {x?)  =  3  x^  d  X 

•d(^)  =  w  JC*-»  d  x 

(j;")  =  w  (n  -  1)  af"^  dx^ 
.&c.  &c.  d  X  being  constant. 

So  by  differentiating  with  the  characteristic  J,  we  have 
i(x)  s=  Jj?  s=  ^  .  J^a; 
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^    '  d  X  dx 

^f^\  I  ft      n(«  -  «  »A«        _^  if*** 

=6  w  (n  -  1)  af-«  >a?«  *=   ^^^-^^s  *  ^  . 

&c.  &c.  3^  :t  constant. 

Hence  we  conclude  that  J*  (x")  =         .  Ja?"*,  therefore  ^ 

^    '        dx*  ' 


From  whence,  if  V  be  a  function  of  y,  we  may  easily  arrive  at 
this  fundamental  theorem^ 

For  by  the  preceding 

Therefore  Jrf"  V=     J  V  (A) 


Otherwise  thus :  since  the  variation  of  any  quantity  depends  upon 
that  quantity,  it  is  evident  that  the  variation  of  any  primitive  must 
be  a  function  of  that  primitive. 

Therefore      =  ^  y  sa  function  of  y 

And  J     =  ^     =  function  of  ^ 

Hence  Jy'  --fy^f^'-fyssd^ysid  >y. 

Butdy  =  y' —  y  .•.  Jdy  ss  Jy' —  >y  .  . 

Consequently  dfy  =  fdy. 

Hence  it  follows, 

td^y  is:  i  d  dy     didy  ^  d^iy 
id^yzsifd^dy=:d^fdy^^iy 

9d^y  s=  rf"  >y. 

(See  Translation  of  Lacroix*  Differential  and  tntegral  Calculus^ 
page  4S9.) 


Y  2 
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The  Same  fiofip  thei  Cbnsideratwn  &f  (kartes* 

Let  A  M,  B  N,  be  any  two  curved ; 
and  P  M,  R  r,  two  consecutiye  ordt 
nates ;  the  other  lines  as  per  figure. 

PutRu=s.y,  then  tif.  s^ly  »  vflfr 
riation  of  the  ordinate  R  t;,  and  N  = 
differential  of  the  same  ordinate. 

In  like  manner,  M  N  will  represent 
the  variation  of.  P  N,  and  M  m,  the 
differentiat  of  R  r. 

Hence  t;r  +  Mi»=sMN  +  Nn;  that  is, 
iy  +  d{7/  +  fy)  =  J(y  +  dy)  +  dy;  or, 
^  +  d y  +  d  ty  =      +  idy  +  dy  .\di^y  :=  i'd^y. 

COftOLLARt 

In  any  two  curves.  The  difference  of  the  vftriaHons  of  two 
consecutive  ordinates  is  equal  to  the  differenqe  of  their,  differ 
rentials. 

For  t;  r  +  M  w  =  MfN  +  N  v,i^  —  M  N  «  Mm 
-  N  fi. 

The  expression  y JV.  o  ^ *y     iiie^t)e  graved  as  ibllows:— 
h^w-  "/  y  =  Tjfi'  integral  of  V. 

Then     a;  =  V     J    V  =  J  V  =     J  ii;  (by  the  foregoing) 
Therefore  "/rV  =  *fd*iw  =  d*—  Ju;  =  Jo;  ==  J  «/ V 

Timt  tt^yity  ^  jyy....,,.^.-....  (B). 


Suppose  f  and  9  to  represent  two*  vtriabli^  fimeti^ns ;  let 
it  be  required  to  find  the  variatioi\,of « V>^'<^4^  From  the  tbeoiotts 
marked  (A)  and  CB)^,we  haye^.J.C/:^ .fif  «>,=*.  "/^  (f  flf  »)  ^^f  ijfrt 

And  rf"(^J8)=s^d»>9  +  d^^J9=sfJd;'J  +  .drfj,3;j,>j 
Therefore,  ^  Jrf"  «  =     (9  J  fl)  —     f  J  J. 
llieo,  by  substitution, 

If  m  =  n  =  I,  then 
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Artici;!b  lit. 
Solution  cf  the  Bqudivm  4''*  ^  =  a?.  By  Mr,  Homer. 

Thb  general  method  of  efiecfing  (lib  solution  when  n  prticulfir 
value  /of  4/  is  known,  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Babbsgein'his  l&say 
on  the  Calculus  of  Functions.  (Phil.  Tans.  >8J5.)  He  has 
favoured  us  with  soMe  additional  illustrations  of  the  su^ect  in  the 
second  voloAe  ^  Ihe  Jourtittl  4St:i<^^  'wh^iie  hhs  ^itipldyed 
a  very  ingenious  artific*  to  ^oIufc  tl|e.pirticdar  raises  4^*  x  =  and 

«  OB  ias. 

The  sotution  of  tbe.geiicml  equation  oa  the  $«ne.}>riBciple  would 
have  led  Mr.  B.  into  details  inconsistent  perhap  with  the  b»ttdth 
of  plan  which  the  developement  of  a  new  calculus  requires ;  and 
which  he  might  have  felt  himselir  ^be  disposed  to  pursue,  ia 
GdMequence  of  thiakiiig  it  probdble  that  this  solution,  vlthoiigii 
a  very  extensive  ooe^  does  not  contain  all  the  possible  answers;  and 
if  we  liave  regard  to  ^he  utmost  generality,  the  solution  [of  9 
ss  d]  must  be  deduced       ttmt  ^  Ihe  equation 

F  4^,  4?H  *  0> 

I  cite  these  words  fsom  Mv.  B.^  cdtieltldfa^  ctMHrvifeioiM,  ill  fb« 
Journal  just  mentioned^  •en  the  solution  of  4^  a;  sb  x,  which  b 
contained  in  the  fornmla 


4^^  ^ 


And^  with  all  the  deference  due  -to  this  gentleman -s  profoimd 
science^  I  cannot  heln  attributing  "his  liesttaney  in  this  instance  to 
bis  having  overlookea  a  principle  which  he  has  so  happily  aj^lied 
to  functions  of  the  ficst  order  in  Prob.  VIU.  of  hb  Essay.  It  is  by 
no  means  restricted  to  such  exjiressioos,  hut  adapts  itself  with  the 
evidence  of  an  axiom  to  pure  iiinctional  equations  qf  all  orders  ,  I 
refer  to  the  principle  that  the  arbitrary  constants  in  such  equations 
may  be  exchanged  for  any  symmetrical  functions  of  aU  the  inferior 
fisnotiottB  of  tht  variable  <»aoeitiQd.  in  tbe  lorBttiki  judt  qiiMed| 
for  example,  we  are  at  liberty  to  make 

a  ^  a  {Xf  ^  Xy  4^*  4^'  ^} 
I  =«=  S  {x,  4^  «j  ^} 

c  =  y  \dCy  4.  jp,  X, 

And  when  these  ^ubstitotions  are  made,  aothio^-^  it  appears  19 
me^-^n  be  added  to  the  generality  of  the  solution. 
%  ibb  melbod^  it  b  hhm^  we  arrive  frequently  at  imflkU  fiune* 
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tioDs ;  but  this  circumstance  does  not  detract  from  the  perfection  of 
the  solution,  since  the  results  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  known 
processes. 

The  proof  and  illustration  of  these  remarks  will  be  attended  with 
no  difficulty,  as  far  as  they  regard  the  simple  case 

i4/«  x  =  a:,  . 

whose  solution  is 

In  fact,  by  taking  ^  on  both  sides,  and  reducing,  we  obtain 
b  f  X  +  c  p  X  f  y I  f  y  a 
a  symmetrical  function  of  x  and     which  can  be  readily  identified, 
by  means  of  the  arbitrary  constants,  with  any  proposed  function 
similar  to 

¥{x,  y}  ^O, 
and,  therefore,  d  fortiori,  with  any  particular  solution  of  the  case* 
ExpjsR.  I. — When  a  =:  i  =  1,  c  ==  O,  and  ^  x  =  x*,  we  have 

y  ==  4.  0?  =n  V  1  — 
ExPER.  II. — When  i  ==  4,  c  ==        and  p  x  ^  x%  a  and  e 
remaining  arbitrary,  the  functional  solution  is  . 

^  y 

of  which  again  the  algebraic  i^eductioh  produces. 

y  =  ^{e  X  +  \/  a  +  (e*  —  4)  x^} 

1  have  selected  these  examples,  because  their  final  resalts  are  the 
only  ones  given  by  Mr.  B.  whose  identity  with  the  general  formula 
is  not  self-evident. 

Satisfied  with  a  high  degree  of  probability  that  a  similar  solution 
will  be  also  universal  in  regard  of  the  superior  orders,  I  shall  proceed 
to  the  general  equation 

4,"  x  =  X. 

Mr^  B.  has  remarked,  that  if  /x  =3  c  +  a  j  *  ^  ^  ^ 
Q  ^  j^jg  9  where  A,  B;  C,  D,  are  given  functions  of  a,  d; 

and  these  latter  quantities  may  always  be  so  assumed,  that  A  =3 
O,  B  =  C,  and  ti  =  O/'  Nothing  more  appears  to  have  been 
intended  by  the  last  observation  than  what  is  evident  from  the 
elementary  principles  of  elimination,  that  because  we  know  the 
values  Qf<  four  independent  functions  of  a,  Ij  dy  we  can  determine 
the  values  of  these  quantities.  But  in  entering  into  the  calcula** 
tions,  we  discover  the  curious  fact,  that  the  conditions  here  repited 
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are  coincident;  so  that  wherever  one  exists^  the  others  also  exist 
necessarily.  The  establishing  of  this  proposition  leads  directly  to 
the  general  solution  we  are  seeking. 

&c.  we  shall  have,  in  the  second  function, 
=z  a  b  -j-  ac     (say  to)  a 

=i  a  d  -i:     =  c     +  a  d     b  c  , 
d^  =:i  b  d  +  cd;=z  ds^ 
giving  obviously 

a        4  —  I?        d  • 

and  consequently 

b^  +  cs^  =  bs^  +      =i  (say  to)  , 

The  next  transformations  give 
r=  a,  i  +  a     =  a  A  5^  +  a     =  a  ^3 
b^      b  b^      a  d^  :=  bb^  +  ads^  ^  b  s^  +  {a  d     b  c) 
=  c     +  a  d^  =i  c     +  ads^  =^  cs^  +  {ad     b  c) 
d^      b^d  +  cd^  =1  b^d  +  cds^  =:  ds^ 

where  also 


£3  _  i 


a        b     c  d 

And  as  this  second  series  of  equations  expresses  the  general  law 
of  successive  derivation,  it  follows  that  this  condition  of  the  coeffi- 
cients is  universal,  viz. 

A  _  B  -  C  _  P  _  g 
a         b  "  c  d 

Now  the  function  A  disappears  when  a  S  =  O,  a  condition 
which  cannot  in  this  instance  be  satisfied  by  making  a  =  O ;  for, 
if  a  =  O,  then  =0,^3=  O,  &c.  as  is  manifest  from  their 
derivation )  that  is*  the  quantity  generalljj  expressed  by  A  does  not 
disappear,  but  has  never  existed.  Nothing,  therefore,  iseflfected 
on  the  assumption  of  a  =  O,  which  would  not  inclusively  be  done 
by  making  S  =  O.  The  same  remarks  precisely  apply  to  the  other 
quantities.  Make  then  S  =  O,  and  we  have  A  =s  B  —  C  =  D 
=  O,  simultaneously.    Q.  E.  D. 

It  follows  as  a  corollary,  that  the  solution  of  /"  a:  =  a?  is  deduced 
from  the  solution  of  5,  =  O.  To  accomplish  which,  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  successive  developement  of  S;  which  I  subjoin, 
designating,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  i  +  c  =  by  s  simply, 
and  a  d  —    c  by  X ; 
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5^   =3  i     +   c        5=   i 

9s       -f  c  5^  3«  4-  « 

5^  =s       +0^3  =  ^  *a  +  a  »      4.  3  f  « 

+  c  5^  :5s  J  ^4  +      «  =  5*  +  3     2  +  ai* 

=*       +  c  =B  ^  +  5^  «  5*  +  4  ^  ;s  -f  3  5 

i^"^  a»  +  &c. 

This  equation  readHy  iAeotifi^s  itself  ivfth  a  we1l*1^nown  formula 
connected  with  multiple  arcs.   In  fact,  if  we  hibI^ 

—    ^  **   —       -  ^ 

^  ^  4  COS.*  a      8  +  2  COS.  2  ^  > 

we  shall  have 

  — '   X  sin.  n  & 

"         8iD,  &  X    (2  COS.  S)"  - 

a  function  which  becomes  null  when  9  =  ^ ,  i  being  any  integer. 

The  connexion  in  which  it  appears  will  show  that  k  in  tl^e  sub-» 
sequent  formuia  must  be  interpreted  1,  2,  3 . .  .. .  ^  w  -r.  1^  or 
^  (n—  1),  as  n  is  even  or  odd.    In  other  words,  *  <  4 
Restoring  then  the  vaktes  of    js,  S,  dur  investigation  gives 

ad  ^  IC^  ^  2kir 

2+2  cos,  —  

11 

and  consequently 

k  V 

-  (»•  -  2  COS.  b  e  +  ffl) 

(2  +  2  COS.    ^  ■  1  d 

If  this  be  substituted  for  d  in  the  value  of  fx,  the  equation  /"  x 
?=  J?  is  solved ;  and  as  Mr.  Babbage  bas  sbown  (Essay,  Prob.  XI.) 
that  V  X  will  be  =  f /•  p  x,  if  4^  x  =  y     the  general 

solution  of  t}'*  2P  =  X  is 


4« 


fl"  —  .2  cos,  5  e  + 


n   /  _ 

win  A  becomes  miweraal,  by  ass^img  to  the  «rbit«iiy  codKokiil* 
the  values 

a  =  a  (x,  4.  ^      X  h  4."-'  x) 

*      ^  {r,  4/  x,      a:   4,*--'  x) 

c  =  y  (x,  4.  X,  4.«  J?   4,-^.*  xi 

as  I  showed  in  the  beginning  of  this  papen 
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In  adapting  this  result  to  partioular  cases^  it  must  be  ceBsidered 
that  if  4'"  «=  ^9  then  is  4'*'*=       ^nd  of  consequence,  whe«. 

=s  O,  s,^  5=  O,  Whenever,  therefore,  n  is  not  a  prime  nunabeiv 
we  must  separate  from  the  solution  of  5^  =  O  such  roots  as  liave 
been  anticipated  by  previous  equations.  The  legitimate  roots  of  the 
91^  function  m  those  in  which  n  and  k  ate  inconimensunite. 

An  important  advantage,  peculiar  to  thie  form  q(  aalutioo,  oon* 
sists  in  the  facility  of  finding  the  inverse  functions.  Thus^  in  the 
general  lormfifla 

substitute  4^'**^  instead  of  x,  and  we  obtain 

take  f  on  both  sides^  redaoe<the  equation,  and  resvme  the 
result  is 

Hmvig  m  ^9}gn  of  trtflpaattng  on  the  inasMris!  rights  of  Mr.B« 
I  have  solely  Indulged  nysetf  in  the  Ubfirt74if  |)urs«[ing  a  little  in 
detail  oae  or  two  of  his  general  ideas.  A  few  words  more,  by  way 
of  partial  elucidation  g(  ibe  «se8  which  may  i>e  made  of  these  in-, 
verse  functions,  shall  close  these  remarks,  which  1  fear  am  already 
becoming  tedious.  In  the  Journal  of  Science  (loc,  cit.  Prob.  III.)) 
Mr.  B.  has  considered  that  case  of  ^  series  in  which  both 

series  agree  in  regard  of  the  signs  as  well  as  the  coefficients,  and 
bas  shown  this  phenomenon  to  be  nothing  else  than  a  different 
mode  of  denoting  the  general  solution  otf  ^*  a?  =  x" 

The  connexion  between  this  case  and  those  in  which  the  two 
series  dMfer  in  regard  of  the  ahemate  signs  wtH  appear  more  clearly 
by  regarding  them  as  solutions  of  the  ^uatinns 

4-*  ^  «  7==  ♦  ix  /^^)  =«  y 
wUch,  it  may  t>e  Dodocd,  aveoaly  partscniar  cases  of  die  eqvitioR 

supposing  %  related  to  ^  as  4^  was  to 

If  the  values  of  the  equated  fanctiofis  be  taken  bom  the  fbrinula 
previousfly  eadiibHed,  the  general  sdutions  of  the  first  tw6  t»sea 
wUl  be 

when  the  direct  axxd  reverted  series  agree  both  in  signs  an4  coeffif 
cittits,  and 

wli^n  they  differ  only  Iq  thp  qpefficientsof  tb^  ^v^tf^fm^OOgle 
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The  third  case  has  only  the  odd  powers  of  x  and  and  the 
alternate  signs  in  the  two  series  are  different.  To  be  generalized^  it 
requires  that  a  particular  solution  should  be  known.  Such  a  solu- 
tion is 

x  =  ^^x=  log.  tan.  (l  +  ix)^  log.  [^'^'ll 
-which  gives,  when  reverted, 

y  =  ^— log.  tan.  ( "J  +  -y  ^  ^       1)  =  &c.  . 

This  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  only  pair  of  sines  possessing  the 
remarkable  property  described,  but  on  the  principle,  so  often  already 
referred  to,  we  shall  have  in  general 

x=^-*  log.  tan.(-j- 

for  example,  if  ^  y  =  £%  we  shall  have 

X  =  log.Man.       +  ^E*) 

which  will  have  the  same  property. 

Postscript. — ^The  functions  x  and  0,  which  are  introduced  to  give 
the  second  degree  of  generalization,  were  known  to  Mr.  Babbage, 
as  appears  from  the  concluding  pages  of  his  Essay,  and  particularly 
from  the  proposition  contained  in  the  last  two  lines  of  p.  422  and 
the  first  two  of  p.  423. 


Article  IV, 

Of  Cinnamon  as  an  Article  of  Commerce,   By  H.  Marshall^  Esq.  > 
Staff  Surgeon  to  the  Forces  in  Ceylon. 

The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  cinnamon  is  in  Exod.  xxx.  23.  It 
IS  again  mentioned  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  iv.  14 ;  and  in  Prov. 
vii.  17*  Casia  a  synonime  of  cinnamon  is  mentioned  in  Esek. 
xxvii.  19,  where  it  is  enumerated  among  a  large  variety  of  articles 
of  merchandise.  *  As  the  ancients  were  supplied  with  cinnamon  - 
from  Arabia,  and  the  north  and  east  coast  of  Africa,  they,  without 

•  Sweet  cane  is  meottoned  io  two  places  of  Scripture  (Isaiah,  xliii.  84,  and 
Jeremiah,  vi.  84).  Is  cinnamon  the  substance  intended  to  be  designated  by  the 
appellation  sweet  cane?  In  both  places  it  evidently  means  something  used  in 
sacrifice.  Cinnamon  was  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is  not  probable  that  sweet 
cane  means  sngar-cane,  as  sugar  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  was 
not  used  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  In  the  first 
passage  where  it  is  mentioned,  it  Is  said,  thou  hast  not  bought  me  sweet  cane  with 
money:  and  in  the  other  it  is  i^poken  of  as  coming  from  a  far  country ;  both  pas- 
sages imply  an  article  of  merchandise  or  importation,  not  of  native,  growth.  • 
Now'  we  have  good  authority  for  be^iefing,  that  the  sugar-cane  is  indigenous  in 
Palestine,  Syria^  and  Arabia,  or  was  introduced  into  those  countries  in  the  earliest 
ages.  The  crusaders  found  the  sugar-cane  in  great  abundance  in  S^rfiB,  which  they 
called  cannamelci  (honeyed  reeds).  ^.g.,^^,    GoOglc  ' 
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good  foundation,  supposed  that  this  spice  was  the  produce  of  those 
countries.*  There  is  much  probability  that  from  the  earliest  ages 
Europe  has  been  indebted  to  Ceylon  for  part  of  its  consumption  of 
this  article.  It  may  have  been  exported  from  Ceylon  by  small 
vessels  belonging  to  the  island,  or  to  the  natives  of  the  continent  of 
India,  to  some  of  the  emporia  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  from 
thence  to  Sabea,  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  by  the  Arabs^  who 
were  the  first  who  traded  extensively  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  Here 
the  ships  belonging  to  the  merchants  of  Phoenecia  and  Egypt  found 
large  stores  of  the  produce  of  India  ;  and  by  this  medium  the  de- 
mands from  all  parts  of  Europe  were  supplied.  Even  in  modera 
times  the  commodities  of  India  were  chiefly  imported  into  Europe 
by  the  way  of  Egypt.-  The  enormous  expense  incurred  by  trans- 
porting cinnamon  such  a  circuitous  route,  and  a  great  part  of  it  by 
land,  must  have  greatly  enhanced  its  price,  and  prevented  the  use 
of  it  from  becoming  general. 

On  some  occasions, "  however,  the  quantity  expended  appears  ta 
have  been  considerable.  At  the  funeral  of  Sylla  210  burthens  of 
spices  were  strewed  upon  the  pile.  It  is  probable  that  cinuamoa 
formed  a  great  part  of  the  spices  burned  on  this  occasion,  as  the 
produce  of  the  Moluccas  was  then  but  little,  if  at  all,  known  to  the 
Romans.  Nero  is  reported  to  have  burned  a  quantity  of  cinnamon 
and  casia  at  the  funeral  of  Poppasa  greater  than  the  countries  from 
which  it  was  imported  produced  in  one  year. 

In  1498  Vasco  de  Gama  landed  at  Calicut.  Indian  commerce 
toow  took  a  different  route,  and  the  Portuguese  supplied  Europe 
with  the  articles  which  had  formerly  passed  through  the  hands- of 
the  Venetians.  Eager  to  engross  the  cinnamon  trade,  the  Portu- 
guese, early  in  the  16th  century,  arrived  at  Ceylon,  and  Obtained 
leave  from  one  of  the  chiefs  to  establish  a  factory,  which  led  to  the 
erection  of  the  Fort  of  Colombo.  Notwithstanding  the  permission 
of  the  chief,  their  landing  was  obstinately  opposed  by  the  Arab 
merchants,  who  had  for  many  ages  supplied  Europe  with  cinnamon, 
and  who  dreaded  an  immediate  termination  of  their  monopoly. 
Shortly  after  a  fort  had  been  built,  the  Portuguese  succeeded  in 
concluding  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  Kandy,  whereip  he  agreed  to 
furnish  them  annually  with  124,0001b.  of  cinnamon  :  on  the  part 
of  the  Portuguese,  it  was  stipulated  that  they  were  to  assist  the  King 
and  his  successors,  both  by  sea  and  land^  against  all  his  enemies. 

The  thriving  and  rich  settlements  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  East 
Indies  eventually  attracted  the  attention  of  the  adventurous  and 
opulent  merchants  of  the  States  of  Holland.  Soon  after  they  had 
gained  some  footing  in  India^  they  became  anxious  to  engross  the 

•  *  Brace  informs  us  that  casia  grows  spontaneously  in  that  strip  of  groand  from 
th^.bay  of  Belus  west  of  Azab,  east  to  Cape  Gardefan,  and  then  southward  up 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  near  the  coast  of  Melinda,  where  there  is  cinnamon,  bat  of 
an  inferior  quality  ^  but  we  have  no  undoubted  authority  for  believing  that  cinnap 
Bieo  was  ever  prepared  in  Africa,  and  exported  as  an  article  of  commerce, 
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cinnamon  trade,  whicb^  as  BaldciM  emphatically  observes,  is  '^th« 
Helen  or  bride  in  contest  of  Ceylon^  and  early  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury fouod  means  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  Kii^  of  Kandy» 
yifho  Invited  them  to  aid  him  to  es|>el  the  Portuguese  from  the 
island. 

In  1612  the  King  engaged  to  deliver  to  the  Dutch  East  ladia 
Company  all  the  cinnamon  that  he  was  able  to  collect* 

In  1638  the  garrison  of  Batticaloa  was  captured  by  the  combiaed 
putch  and  Kandian  forces.  Ob  this  occasion  a  treaty  was  cod* 
eluded  between  the  King  and  the  Dutch  General,  wherein  it  was 
stipulated  that  none  of  the  King's  subjects  were  to  ibe  permitled  to 
sell  the  Dutch  any  cinnamon,  &c.  &c.  except -what  was  sold  by  his 
order.  He  retained  the  entire  and  exclusive.privile^  of  preparing 
and  selling  this  article  of  commerce. 

Peace  was  concluded  between  the  Portuguese  and  Datcb  in  1$44 
or  1645.  By  this  treaty  a  moiety  of  the  cinnamon  tfade  was  ceded 
(o  the  Dutch.  The  cinnamoa  was  collected  in  t)ie  following 
snanner :— Both  parties  employed  chalias  to  cut  and  prepare  cinna^ 
IDon,  which  was  to  be  deposited  in  a  convenient  spot  .apon  the  river 
Dandegam,  near  to  Negombo.  At  tlie  end  of  the  oinnamon  bar'* 
vest,  the  quantity  cdlected  was  equally  divided  between  the  two 
parties ;  and  each  party  paid  the  usual  price  to  the  chalias  for  peel* 
mg  their  share  of  cinnamon.  War  again  commenced  in  1652. 
Colombo  sunendered  to  the  Dutch  in  1656;  and^afims  theUst 
place  of  strength  ot  the  Portuguese,  fell  in  1658. 

For  many  years  previously  to  the  entire  surrender  of  Ceylon  by 
the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch  had  purchased  and  ^l^ported  laige  in- 
vestments of  cinnamon  from  the  Malabar  coast.  To  obtain  th^ 
exclusive  commerce  of  this  4»ast,  they,  in  the  year  1^162  and  1663, 
wrested  from  the  Portug-uase  the  ferts  of  ^ilon,  Canaanor^, 
Cochin,  and  Cranganore^ 

The  English  merchants  were  desired  to  withdraw  Iroa^  this  coast; 
and  the  natives  were  prohibited  from  supplying  the  English  with 
produce  under  penaky  of  confiscation.  The  Dutch  exerted  all 
their  influence  and  power  to  obstruct  the  peeling  of  innnamon  ia 
the  territories  of  the  Malabar  |>rinces,  except  what  was  sold  to 
themselves,  for  which  tbey  refused  to  advance  the  regular  market 
price. 

Notwithstanding  a  zealous  perseverance,  and  a  rigid  eaertion  of 
their  power,  to  prevent  what  th^y  denominated  smuggling  on^his 
coast,  they  did  not  succeed.  Other  motions,  by  pnyiag  nearly 
double  for  the  anicles  they  purchased,  were  readily  supplied  ly 
the  natives,  even  in  cjpposition  to  the  orders  of  their  own  princes* 
These  fruitless  attempts  are  stated  to  have  been  very  expensive; 
which  induced  the  Supreme  Government  to  pass  in  1697  &  number 
of  regulations.  One  of  these  regulations  stated,  that  it  was  de- 
termined not  to  obstruct  any  more,  by  measures  of  constraint  and 
Iti9.rshaes8^  the  oavigatiou  of  the  Malabars^  and  their  trade  io  tb^ 
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fH^dductioDs  of  their  country^  consistttig  chiefly  in  «rec«5  wild  ciii«* 
namoD)  and  pepper^  which  the  Company  could  not  exoludvely 
purchase  from  them." 

In  1687  the  Dutch  imported  into  Holland  citmamon  to  th^ 
amount  of  170,0001b.  lliis  quantity  h  stated  to  have  heen  less 
than  the  usual  annual  importation. 

In  1730  they  imported  640,000  lb. 

The  Dutch  continued  to  enjoy  the  exclusive  commerce  of  tbll 
spice  for  many  years.  The  means  adopted  for  this  end^  were  well 
imagined,  but  not  so  correctly  carried  into  effect.  The  correepond*- 
ence  between  the  Directors  and  the  SU[)r^me  Gon^rnment  evince 
the  care  that  was  taken  to  direct  and  command  that  no  cinnamon 
athouM  be  exported  but  what  was  of  an  excellent  quality."  The 
Directors  complain  repeatedly  that  much  of  the  cinnamon  imported 
from  Ceylon  was  of  a  bad  quality.  They  enumerated  the  defcetrt 
ttnd  stated,  in  their  letter  bearing  date  September,  1768^  that  for 
several  year$  it  had  been  of^  such  a  bad  quality  that  they  had  not 
dlifed  to  bring' it  to  the  sales,  fbr  fear  of  ruining  the  credit  of  the 
Ceylon  citafmmonk  On  several'  occasions  they  returned  a*  number 
of:  bales  of  ^  bad;  ill-sorted  cinnamon,'*  that  the  Ceylon  Govern^ 
tnent  might'  institute  an  itieuity  respecting  the  causes  why  their 
commands  were  so  much  negteetedl  They  complain  much  of  the 
kisDectors  of  cinnamon;  and  add^  that  they  must  either  be  verf 
denctent  in  a  knowledge  of  their*  duty;,  or  extremely  negligent*. 
According  to  oral  information,  tbe  chief  cause  of  defective  cinna-^ 
mon  havihg  been  exported  was,-  that*  the  requisitions  from  Holland 
Were  always  for  a  larger  quantity  than  they  were  able  to  procure  of 
M»  excellent  quality. 

Before  the  Kandilm  war,  wltieh  terminated  in  1^66,  the  Dntck 
annually  exported  from  Ceylon  fi*om  8>000'to  10,000  bales  of  cin* 
ttamon>  each  weighing  86  lb.  Dutch,  or  about  English.  This 
WftT,  which  was  very  unfortunate  for  the  King^  of  Kandy^  was^  ex«- 
tremellr  expensive  to  the  Dutch.  The:cliief  a^antage  they  obtained 
was  the  entife  possession  of  the  harbours  and  coasts  round^  the 
island.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  agreed-upon-  on  this  occasion  it  was 
stipulated'  that  the  Dateb  were  to  be  permitted  to  bark  cinnamon 
in  the  King's  territory  to  the  westward  of  the  Balany  Kandy,  whiefc 
i»a  range  of'  mountains  that  stretches  nearly  north  and  souths  and 
is  about  12  English  mil^  west  from  >Kandy.  It  was  ^so  stipulated 
that  the  King  was  to  receive  five  pagodas  per  bale,  or  about  per 
lb.,  for  all  that  which  his  subjects  barked  and  prepared  in  his  country 
totfae-eastward  of  Balany  Kandy..  The  cinnamon  collected  by  the 
Dutch  was  estimated  to  cost  them  about  this  price;  The  cinnamot 
furnished,  in  consequence  of  this  treaty,  by  the  subjects  of  the 
Kidg  of  Kandy,  was  of  an  ihferior  quality,  being  mi^  with  thick, 
coawe,  and  ill^prepared  bark. 

The  Dutch  accepted  only  of  what  they  deemed  of  a  good  quality, 
etid  paid  for  the  quantity  they  received.  The  Kandians  considered 
thtt  aa  ttoprofitftble  speculatkm,  aadsdon  ceased  to  furnisb  cimi»- 
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mon  of  any  quality.  Posterior  to  the  war  of  1766  Ceylon  did  not 
export  annually  more  than  from  6,000  to  79OOO  bales  of  cinnamon. 
This  defalcation  has  been  ascribed  to  the  discouraging  conduct  of 
the  King.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should  have  entered 
cordially  into  a  measure  to  which  he  had  been  forced  to  yield  a  re* 
luctant  acquiescence.  So  unwilling  was  the  King  of  Kandy  tp 
extend  the  limits  for  cutting  cinnamon,  that  he  on  one  occasion 
refused  5,000  pagodas  which  were  offered  to  him  by  the  Dutch  for 
permission  to  peel  cinnamon  for  five  months  in  a  district  to  the  east* 
ward  of  Balany. 

Stavorinus,  who  visited  the  Malabar  coast  in  the  years  1/7^  and 
177^9  says  that  an  annual  quantity  of  1,000,000  lb.  of  cinnamon 
is  said  to  be  exported  from  this  coast  to  the  Gulf  of  Persia  and  to 
Ihe  Red  Sea.  A  small  quantity  is  likewise  sent  to  Europe.  This 
quantity  is  incredible. 

Fra  Paolino  da  San  Bartolomeo  had,  from  his  long  residence, 
profession,  and  studies,  an  infinitely  better  opportunity  of  learning 
the  internal  state  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  export  trade,  than 
Stavorinus,  who  was  only  an  occasional  visiter.  He  arrived  in  India 
in  1776,  where  be  resided  13  years.  He  tells  us  that  the  English 
purchased  cinnamon  from  the  King  of  Travancore,  at  the  rate  of 
about  80  rupees  a  candy,  or  about  500  lb.  Avoirdupois,  which  is 
nearly  two  ifans  per  lb.,  and  that  Malabar  supplied  at  least  500 
candys,  amounting  to  250,000  lb.  He  adds,  that  the  Dutch  do 
not  wish  the  cinnamon  to  thrive,  and  extirpate  the  trees  in  Malabar 
wherever  they  find  them,  in  order  that  their  cinnamon  which  grows 
on  Ceylon  may  not  become  of  less  value.''  The  statements  of  the 
learned  Carmelite  appear  in  general  to  deserve  belief,  except  rer 
lating  to  the  subject  of  religion,  and  then  his  opinions  and  conduct 
seem  to  be  at  variance  with  his  usual  good  sense. 

Mr.  Wilcocke,  the  translator  of  the  Voyages  of  Stavorinus,  in 
Bis  note  to  the  work,  says,  that  in  1 77^^  600,000  lb.  of  cinnamon 
were  disposed  of  at  the  Europe  sale,  at  about  lis*  sterling  per  lb., 
being  part  of  the  imports  from  Ceylon.  In  an  appendix  to  that 
work,  he  gives  a  statement  of  the  quantities  of  cinnamon  and  cin- 
namon oil  sold  at  the  Dutch  East  India  Company's  sales  from  177^ 
to  1779  :— 

Pounds  of  cinnamon  in  1775,  400,000—1776, 400,000—1777, 
400,000—1778,  860,000—1779,  300,000. 

Ounces  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  in  1775,  240 — 177^,  160—1777, 
,  60—1778,  160— 1779,  160. 

Being  an  annual  average  of  370,000  lb.,  which,  if  sold  at  lis* 
per  lb.,  the  rate  stated  above  for  the  year  1778>  amounts  to 
203,500/. 

The  encroachments  of  other  nations  into  the  cinnamon  trade 
continued  to  give  the  Dutch  great  alarm.  These  encroachments, 
^whieh  were  never  regarded  with  indifference,  had  been  making 

Sadual,  but  steady,  advances.  A  letter  from  the  Dutch  India 
irectors,  addressed  to  the  Supreme  Government^  bearing  date 
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Dec.  29,  1787>  expressly  states,  that  "  We  have  great  need  of  a 
considerable  quanti^  of  the  best  cinnamon  to  put  a  stop  to  the  con- 
sumption of  the  Chinese,  and  the  cinnamon  imported  by  .  other 
nations ;  and  by  that  circumstance,  to  occasion  their  not  yielding  a 
profit  any  longer,  prevent  their  importation ;  and  by  these  means 
ours  will  retain  that  general  estimation  which  alone  can  ensure  its 
high  price,  and  consequently  our  profit."  Their  fears  were  too 
well  grounded  :  the  cinnamon  importations  into  Holland  gradually 
declined. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  cinnamon  imported  and  sold 
at  the  Dutch  India  Company's  sales  from  the  years  1785  to  1791 
inclusive^  with  the  sale  amount  of  each  year : — 

Years.  lb.  £, 

1785   809,040    199,470 

1786    453,920    280,605 

1787    144,000    82,470 

1788    485,600    273,765 

1789   463,400   252,785 

1790    375,920    205,045 

1791    183,765    100,235 

The  average  quantity  imported  into  Holland  in  each  year  of  the 
preceding  period  is  345,092  lb.,  and  the  average  annual  amount 
199,195/.  8s.  being  about  lis.  6d.  per  lb. 

This  statement  evinces  that  the  exportation  of  cinnamon  was  on 
the  decline  :  it  still,  however,  retained  its  price.  The  rivalship  of 
the  China  cinnamon  trade,  and  the  difficulties  and  impediments 
occasioned  by  the  King  of  Kandy  to  the  collecting  of  cinnamon  in 
his  territories,  may  be  assigned  as  the  chief  causes  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  cinnamon  commerce  in  Ceylon.  The  Kandian  Court, 
.although  unsuccessful  in  the  resistance  it  made  against  the  Dutch, 
remained  unconquered,  and  entertained  a  proud  spirit  of  independ- 
ence, a  constant  enmity,  and  deep  resentment,  against  its  invaders, 
for  the  many  attempts  they  had  made  to  humiliate  and  subdue  its 
power.  The  misfortunes  of  both  parties  occasionally  led  to  a  cessa« 
tion  of  hostilities,  sometimes  to  mutual  concessions,  but  never  to 
umity. 

To  check  the  rivalship  of  the  Chinese  cinnamon,  and  to  render 
themselves  independent  of  the  King  of  Kandy,  the  Dutch  adopted 
means  which  experience  has  evinced  to  have  been  extremely 
prudent.  ^ 

The  plan  they  adopted  was  the  cultivation  of  cinnamon  in  their 
own  country.  Cinnamon  began  to  be  cultivated  in  very  small 
quantity  on  Ceylon  about  the  year  1765  ;  the  propriety  and  necessity 
of  the  measure  became  more  evident;  and  succeeding  circum- 
stances rendered  it  more  and  more  imperious  to  extend  the  cultiva-» 
tion  by  all  the  means  of  which  they  were  in  possession.  Dr.  Thun- 
,berg,  who  visited  Ceylon  in  1778,  informs  us,  that  by  the  un- 
wearied exertions  of  Governor  Faick,  exceedingly  large  plantations 
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of  cinnamon  fia(f  been  formed,  and  that  thesHoots  of  some  of  the 
plantations  hatf  hejsn  already  tbree  times  barked,**  He  particuhrly 
tnentions  large*  plantations  of  cmnamon  being,  cultivated  at  Sita- 
wake,  a  place  situated  near  to  the  Kandian  border,  and  about  30 
miles  from  Colombo^  at  Grandpass^  Marendahu^  Matura,  and 
Caltursu 

Governor  Falck  died  in  February,  1795  ;  and  was  succeeded  In 
the  colonial  government  by  W.  J,  Vande  Graaf,  a  zealous  promoter 
of  the  cultivation  of  cinnamon*  He  prosecuted  Governor  Faick's 
undertaking  with  zeal,  ludgment,  ann  perseverance.  The  district 
or  portion  of  the  belt  of  territory  possessed'  by  the  Dutch,  which 
aflTords  good  cinnamon,  b  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Reymel 
river,  a  few  miles  to  the  northward  of  Negomboy  and  on  the 
east  by  the  river  Wallaway^  near  Hambantotte.  Beyond  these 
boundaries  few  cinnamon  plants  grow  \.  and  their  barty  when  pre- 
pared, is  not  only  deficient  in  the  cinnamon  odour  and  flavour, 
but  sometimes  bitterish,  and  unpleasantly  tasted.  Between  these 
two  rivers,,  but  particularly  between  Negombo  and  Matura,  many 
extensive  fields  were  cleared,  and  planted  with  cinnamon.  This 
must  have  been  a  work  of  infinite  labour. 

In  Ceylon  trees  and  low  brushwood  rise  with  great  rapidity,  and 
jeover  the  ground  with  a  dense  luxuriance  of  wmod^  and  foliage 
which  is^  uneqtmlled>  except  in  the  richest  of  the  tropical  islandb. 
The  business  appears  to  have  been  entered  upon  with  spirit,  zea- 
lously prosecuted,  and  conducted  with  economy. 

The  labour  of  clearing-  and  planting  the  government  plantations 
was  performed  chiefly  by  the  native  Cingalese,  as^  personal  service. 
By  exciting  a  rivalship  among  the  native  headmen,  Rberally  feeding 
their  vanity  with  praise,  and  sometimes  confierring  high-sounding 
titles  upon  a  few  of  them,  and  occasionally  bestowing^  upon  some  of 
the  most  active  a  gold  chain,  a  medal,  or  a  silver  hiHed  hanger,  the 
labour  seems  to  have,  on  their  part,  been  executed  wiHi  some  degree 
of  alacrity.  Permanent  situations,  with  a  small  monthly  salary, 
Were  given  to  some  of  the  headmen,  who  cultivated*  cinnamon  ex- 
tensively. Many  spots  of  ground  were  planted^,  particulhrly  in  the 
Aloet  Kocr  Corle,  near  to  Negombo,  by  granting  lands  to  the 
natives,  who  bound  themselves  and  their  heirs  to  plant  one«tHiid 
of  the  lands  with  cinnamon,  and  to  guard  the  plants  from  being 
overgrown  with  brushwood,  or  destroyed  by  cattle,  F6r  every 
pingo  (60  lb;)  of  good  cinnamon  produced' on  these  plamations  the 
owner  was  allowed  two  rix  dollars  (about  3j.  6d.  sterling).  The 
afaoots  were  cut,  and  the  bark  prepared j  by  the  government  pcelen. 

Severe  penalties  were  inflicted  upon  persons  cutting;  or  otherwise 
destroying,  cinnamon  plants.  On  conviction,  the  culprit  wts 
severely  fined,  sentenced  to  hard  labour  in  chains  for  a  period  of 
ycars^.  or  banished  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  fdr  a  term  pf  25 
years.   These  laws  are  still  in  force. 

Political  altercations  between  the  Cofenial  Government  and  the 
Court  of  Kandy  occurred  in  1782,  and  also  in  1792.  During  these 
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Altercations  the  peeling  of  cinnamon  in  the  King's  territory  was 
greatly  interrupted.  These  interruptions  appear  to  have  constantly 
increased  ;  for  we  find  that,  on  March  26*,  17^3,  a  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  King  of  Kandy,  by  order  of  Governor  Vande  Graaf, 

to  inquire  if,  although  no  embassy  was  sent,  the  King  would 
allow  cinnamon  to  be  peeled  in  his  territories."  The  King's  letter 
in  reply  stated,  "  that  the  peeling  of  cinnamon  in  his  territories 
was  usually  allowed  when  the  Company's  ambassadors  asked  for. 
leave  to  do  it ;  and  that  it  was  in  this,  and  in  no  other  manner,  that 
it  coul^  be  done." 

The  Governor  declined  sending  an  ambassador  on  this  occasion^  » 
^nd  avows  that  he  entertained  fears  that  leave  would  not  have  beea 
granted,  and  was  afraid  to  risk  the  chance  of  a  refusal,  which  might 
nave  prejudiced  the  respectability  of  the  Company.    It  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  customary  to  send  annually  a  messenger  to 
the  King  of  Kandy  to  request  permission  to  cut  cinnamon  in  his 
territory.    To  render  this  petition  apparently  less  supplicatory  and 
degrading,  they  dignified  the  bearer  with  the  title  of  Ambassador, 
and  used,  after  the  treaty  of  17^6>  to  make  a  voluntary  offer  to  the 
King  of  Kandy  of  leave  for  his  subjects  to  collect  salt  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chilan  and  Putlam,  as  an  equivalent  for  his  permissioa 
to  cut  cinnamon.    This  proposal  was  generally  received  by  his 
Kandian  Majesty  with  strong  marksof  disdain  and  indignation :  on  * 
one  occasion  his  reply  was,  "  My  subjects  shall  continue  to  collect 
salt  on  the  coast  as  usual ;  and  you  have  my  permission  to  cut  cin- 
namon, as  formerly."   These  embassies  were  expensive,  and  the 
ambassadors  necessitated  to  submit  to  the  most  degrading  and  humi- 
liating formalities.    By  the  treaty  of  17^6,  the  ceremony  of  kneel- 
ing before  his  Majesty  by  the  Dutch  ambassadors  was  to  be  dis-  * 
pensed  with.    Subsequent  events  rendered  it  expedient  for  the 
Dutch  to  yield  to  the  renewed  request  of  the  King  of  Kandy  tQ, 
comply  with  the  ancient  usages  of  his  Court.    Neither  the  expense 
attending  the  ejaibassies,  nor  the^  indignities  oflFered  to  the  ambv?* 
sacl<*rs,  or  even  the  violation  of  right,  would  have  alone  or  conjoin- 
edly  operated  successfully  in  preventing  the  customary  ^ual 
message.  -The  chief  cause  was,  that  the  Kandian  Court  received 
all  the  embassies  and  presents  as  a  homage  due  to  their  monarch, 
who  conducted  himself  with  sjich  an  overbearing,  haughty  de- 
meanour, even  while  the  ambassadors  were  performing  the  de- 
grading and  abject  ceremonies,  which  inveterate  custom  had  ren- 
dered indispensably  requisite  to  approach  his  presence,  that  the 
Colonial  Government  became  alarmed  less  the  native  Cingalese 
should  suppose  that  they  were  dependant  upon  the  Kandian  Court; 
jn  fine,  that  they  would  entertain  the  same  opinion  as  the  King  did 
himself. 

By  the  year  17^3,  Governor  Vande  GraaPs  exertions  in  extend- 
ing the  propagation  of  the  cinnamon  plant  had  so  far  succeeded 
that  he  was  enabled  to  furnish  the  annual  investment  from  the  ter-* 
^itory  of  the  Company,  including  the  plantations.    In  a  memorial 
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addressed  to  Gerard  Van  Angelbeek,  his  successor,  bearing  date 
July  15,  17^^4,  he  congratulates  him  that  in  future  they  would  not 
be  under  the  necessity  of  flattering  the  Court  of  Kandy  aiiy  longer. 

G.  Van  Angelbeek's  government  was  short,  but  destructive  to 
the  labours  of  the  two  preceding  Governors  in  the  cultivation  of 
cinnamon.  During  his  government  little  care  was  taken  to  defend 
It  from  cattle,  or  to  prevent  the  plants  from  being  overgrown  with 
creepers  and  underwood. 

Ceylon  was  reduced  by  a  British  force  in  February,  1796.  The 
cinnamon  found  in  the  storehouses  was  sold  by  the  caiptors  to  the 
English  East  India  Company  for  180,000/.  1  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  bales  captured  by  the  army.  In  the 
latter  end  of  I797  the  quantity  of  13,893  bales  was^  brought  to 
England. 

Mr.  North  assumed  the  government  of  Ceylon  in  October,  1798, 
but  was  under  the  controul  of  the  Governor-General  in  India  until 
'the  year  1802. 

The  English  Company,  like  the  Dutch,  engrossed  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  trading  in  Ceylon  cinnamon :  the  natives  of  Ceylon,  and 
b11  other  persons,  were  debarred  from  the  smallest  partidpation  in 
the  commerce  of  this  anicle.  In  December,  17^8,  a  regulation 
"was  issued  by  the  President  in  Council,  Fort  St.  George,  directing 
tliat  every  snip,  &c.  on  board  which  a  quantity  of  cinnamon  above 
20  lb.  Height  be  found,  without  authority  from  Government,  shouH 
be  confiscated,  with  all  her  cargo ;  and  that  for  evei^  pound  of 
'cinnamon,  the  quantity  being  less  than  20  lb.,  a  penalty  of  50  star 
pagodas  shall  be  paid.    This  prohibition  continues  in  force. 

The  same  year  a  number  of  chalias  were  sent  to  the  Malabar 
roast  by  the  Ceylon  Government  to  bark  and  prepafre  casia.  On 
'proceeding  to  the  forests,  they  discovered  the  cinnampn-tree  grow- 
ing in  great  abundance,  which  they  divided  into  the  fanciful  sorts, 
br  varieties,  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do  with  the  cinna- 
mon produced  in  their  own  island.  Specimens  of  tlie  prepared  bark 
were  forwarded  to  Ceylon  for  the  inspection  of  Governor  'North, 
^r.  Brown,  the  agent  of  the  East  India  Company  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  considered  this  a  most  important  discovery.  I  have  not 
learned  that  any  notice  was  taken  of  Mr.  Brown's  report. 

In  1799  the  Company  exported  from  Ceylon  5642  bales. 

During  the  same  year  Mr.  Jonville,  a  French  gentleman,  who 
held  an  appointment  in  the  Cinnamon  Department,  addressed  a 
'memorial  to  Governor  North,  wherein  he  sets  forth  that  he  had 
discovered  that  a  cinnamon  plant,  when  well  taken  care  of,  ought 
to  produce  23  oz.  of  cinnamon  every  second  year ;  Wheteas  tho^e  at 
jppesent  in  the  Marandhan  produce,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  no 
more  than  four-tenths  of  an  ounce  per  tree.  These  comparative 
calculations  appear  to  have  been  m^ide  in  a  very  unequal  manner. 
The  first  is  taost  probably  the  amount  of  the  produce  of  a  choice 
plant,  or  bush:  the  secbnd  is  admitted  to  be  the  average  produce 
of  each  plant  in  the  plantation.   No  allowance  is  made  for  bad 
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soil,  although  there  are  many  spots  in  the  Marandhati  so  steril,  or 
otherwise  ill  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  cinnamon,  that  this 
plants  barely  live,  become  stunted,  and  never  ailbrd  cinnamon  df 
a  quality  fit  for  the  Company's  investment. 

Governor  North,  whose  desire  to  promote  and  to  engross  tl/e 
monopoly  of  the  cinnamon  trade  appears  to  have  been  ardent,  Wis 
evidently  much  influenced  by  the  misrepresentations  and  sophidtit;al 
"arguments  of  M.  Jonville.  In  1799  he  addressed  an  elaborate 
memoir  respecting  the  cultivation  and  trade  of  Ceylon  cinnamon  to 
<the  Governor-General  in  Council.  In  this  memoir  we  find  that  be 
•had  three  grand  objects  in  vieW  :  first,  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quail- 
'tity  of  i*innamon  annually ;  secondly,  at  a  cheap  rate;  and,  thirdly, 
•to  preserve  entire  the  Company^s  monopoly  of  this  article.  The 
tmnual  consumption  of  cinnamon  throughout  the  world  iie  esti- 
mated at  3200  bales.  In  su^esting  the  mi^ans  of  obtaining  this 
'quantity  he  enters  itito  an  elaborate  calculation,  founded  on  the 
statements  of  M .  Jonville,  to  ascertain  how  much  cinnamon  the 
Marandhan  plantation  could  be  made  annually  to  produce.  The 
conclusion  he  draws  is,  that  this  plantation  alone  would  yield 
•annually  13,618  bales.  In  prosecuting  this  subject,  he  strongly 
•and  precipitately  recommends  the  immediate  grubbing  up  of  the 
^innamoti  plaints  in  the  Kaderane  plantation,  and  in  the  ihhu- 
"inerable  small  plantations  which  were  found  in  the  private  properly 
of  individuals,  and  eventually  the  plantations  6f  Ekele  and  Morotto. 
■fhe  ^nottnous,  exaggerated  estimation  of  the  eventual  produce  of 
^the  Marandhan  plantatibn,  Consequential  to  an  improved  mode  6f 
cultivation,  led  to  utifottunate  results,  and  afford  a  strong  instanc^e 
x>f  the  propriety  of  much  caiitioh  being  used  before  a  mere  specu- 
lative theory  should  be  adopted. 

Among  the  causes  which  induced  Govtetnor  North  to  recommend 
•the  uprooting  of  the  cinnamon  growing  in  the  plantation  of  Ekele 
'and  Morotto,  he  mentions  their  proximity  to  the  sea'.  Hts  imagi- 
-nary  fears  inspecting  smuggling  contributed  greatly  to  his  entertain- 
ing ati  opinion  that  the  cinnamon  produced  in  these  plantations 
'^i^ight  be  cut,  and  exported  in  a  conttat^nd  manner.  In  this 
memoir  the  annual  expense  incurind  on  account  of  the  Cinnamon 
•Department  is  estimated  at  pagodas  30,409  29  52. 

It  do^s  not  appear  that  Governor  North's  suggestions  Were  mucti 
^attended  to,  or  that  his  recommendations  were  ad<yptetl  by  the 
'Governor  in  Council.  The  cinnamon  Was  permitted  to  retttain  in 
'the  plantations  which  were  recotattiended  to  be  grubbed  up,  anii 
"the  Marandhan  continued  to  ble  tHiltivated,  blit  with  no  extraordi- 
^iiary  care.  The  discordant  opiiiittns  of  Governor  North  and  M. 
•  Jbriville  probably  contributed  to  prevent  the  itiimediate  adoj^tlon  df 
-any  irtiportant  kneasure. 

In  September,  1800,  we  find  M.  Jt)nVille,  in  a  flr^morial  ad- 
'dressed  to  the  Governor,  strongly  recottitoeiiding  the  routing  up  6f 
all  the  cinnainon  plants,  tfot  only  in  the  plantations  ^tf  Mele  and 
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Morotto^  but  even  in  that  of  the  Marandhan,  and  suggesting  the 
propriety  of  cultivating  the  Kaderane  plantation  alone,  which  he 
deemed  adequate  to  furnish  the  usual  annual  investment. 

By  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  concluded  in  March,  1802,  the  Bata- 
vian  Republic  ceded  to  his  Britannic  Majesty  all  their  possessions  in 
the  Inland  of  Ceylon  which  belonged  before  the  war  to  the  United 
Provinces.  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  deeming  it  prudent  to  permit 
•  the  Company  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  monopoly  of  the  Ceylon  cin- 
namon trade,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Directors,  which 
agreement  stipulated  that  the  Ceylon  Government  should  furnish  to 
the  agent  of  the  Company,  who  was  to  reside  at  Colombo, 
400,000  1b.  of  cinnamon,  or  about  4,324  bales  of  92-1- lb.  each) 
for  which  they  engaged  to  pay  at  tlie  rate  of  35.  sterling  per  lb. 
What  cinnamon  happened  to  be  collected  beyond  this  quantity  was 
to  be  burned ;  and  the  Company  agreed  that  whenever  the  cinna- 
mon furnished  was  disposed  of  at  a  higher  rate  than  to  afford  five 
per  cent,  profit,  after  defraying  all  expenses,  the  surplus  was  to  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Ceylon  Government.  The  Company 
was  to  be  allowed  five  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  all  cinnamon  sold 
by  the  Ceylon  Government  for  the  supply  of  the  markets  in  India, 
but  none  was  to  be  disposed  of  in  India  at  a  rate  lower  than  5s, 
per  lb.  This  agreement  was  concluded  for  the  year  1802  ;  and  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  very  material  alteration  in  the  terms  of  the 
contract  has  since  been  adopted. 

The  dispatch  which  announced  to  the  Ceylon  Government  the 
conclusion  of  this  agreement  recommended  that  the  cinnamon 
plantations  should  be  limited,  so  as  not  to  produce,  one  year  with 
another,  a  quantity  larger  than  that  contracted  for  by  the  Com- 
mittee ;  and  should  the  island  be  able  to  aflbrd  a  surplus  quantity, 
the  Minister  recommended  that  a  part  of  the  cinnamon  plantations 
should  be  converted  into  cocoa-nut  gardens,  and,  where  the  soil 
would  permit,  into  rice  grounds.  This  recommendation  appears  to 
.  have  been  made  in  consequence  of  an  erroneous  opinion  respecting 
the  ease  with  which  cinnamon  could  be  collected,  and  the  facility 
with  which  it  might  be  cultivated.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far 
Governor  North's  memoir  contributed  to  the  Minister's  mistake. 

The  contracting  parties^  eager  to  retain  the  monopoly,  and  appa- 
rently ignorant  that  cinnamon  was  produced  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  world,  as  well  as  Ceylon,  adopted  the  most  effectual  means  to 
frustrate  their  own  views,  by  limiting  the  cultivation  of  cinnamon, 
and  by  restricting  its  exportation  considerably  within  the  annual 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  world »  By  these  re- 
strictive measures,  a  premium  was  offered  to  the  rice  merchants  of 
other  countries  to  endeavour  to  procure  cinnamon  at  a  cheap  rate, 
and  consequently  to  undersell  the  Ceylon  cinnamon.  The  Ceylon 
Government  appears  to  have  entertained  serious  alarms  that  the 
market  would  be  overstocked  with  cinnamon  the  produce  of  Ceylon; 
and,  ansious  to  prevent  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  article, 
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adopted  a  most  extraordinary  measure,  which  was  to  employ  work- 
men to  root  up  the  cinnamon  in  many  of  the  plaotations. 

On  Feb.  19^  1802,  the  Chief  Secretary  to  Government  addressed 
a  letter  (from  which  the  following  is  an  extract)  to  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Revenue  and  Ck)mmerce. 

It  being  the  intention  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor  that  all 
the  cinnamon  gardens  belonging  to  Government,  except  those  of 
the  Marandhan,  Kaderane,  Morotto,  and  Ekele,  should  be  disposed 
of,  his  Excellency  requests  that  you  would  give  directions  to  the 
Agents  of  Revenue  and  Commerce  in  whose  districts  there  are  any 
cinnamon  gardens,  to  advertise  that  they  will  be  sold  by  public  out- 
cry on  the  first  of  May  next :  the  purchasers  to  bind  themselves  to 
root  oat  all  the  cinnamon  trees,  and  destroy  them ;  and  all  such 
trees  belonging  to  private  persons  must  likewise  be  destroyed." 

This  measure  conduced  the  rooting  up  the  cinnamon  m  many  of 
the  plantations.  In  all  those  which  were  doomed  to  destruction  the 
plants  were  entirely  neglected,  and  allowed  to  be  overgrown  with 
creepers  and  brushwood,  or  browsed  upon  by  cattle.  No  unusual 
activity  was  exerted  to  promote  the  cultivatioli  of  the  four  unde- 
stroyed  plantations.  Fortunately,  however,  the  business  of  uproot* 
ing  the  plants  was  a  work  of  great  labour  ;  and  the  purchasers  of  a 
number  of  the  plantations  failed  to  perform  their  agreement  to  its 
completion.  Notwithstanding  the  unforeseen  aid  of  these  planta* 
tions>  the  usual  investments  became  greatly  reduced,  and  were  ob«r 
tained  with  infinite  labour. 

In  July,  1805,  General  Maitland  assumed  the  government  of 
Ceylon.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  government  was  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  dispoliation  of  tlie  cinnamon  plantations.  He 
readily  saw  the  propriety  of  encouraging  and  increasing  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cinnamon,  and  adopted  means  which  have  been  followed 
with  great  success.  During  his  government  the  annual  investments 
continued  gradually  to  increase,  and  many  hundred  acres  of  new 
ground  were  planted.  I^ess  dependance  was  now  placed  on  the 
supply  from  the  Kandian  territory,  which  was  always  uncertain^, 
andsubject  to  many  impediments.  His  successor  has,  with  un* 
abated  zeal,  prosecuted  the  same  policy :  he  has  been  particularly 
attentive  to  improve  the  situation  of  the  cast  of  people  employed  in 
its  cultivation  and. preparation. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  quantities  of  cinnamon  be* 
longing  to  the  East  India  Company  sold  at  their  sales  in  the  years 
1803  to  1810  inclusive,  with  the  sale  amount  thereof;  likewise  the 
quantities  retained  for  home  consumption  : — 

Retained  for 

Year.  Qaantity  sold.  Afflount.      Home  Gonsaukptioii* 

1803  ....  287,267  lb.  . .    63,504/.  , . .    8,762  lb. 

1804    357,683  ....    78,659  ....  9,830 

1805    200,962  ....    52,565  ....  6,672 

}8Q6  ....  261^196  ....    61,216  ....  10,389 
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Retained  for 

Tear.         QnantUy  sold*  AmoDnt.       Home  Conaaroption* 

1807  ....  366,74«  lb.  . .  1 16,501/.  . . .    7,947  lb. 

1808  ....  334,631   ....  114,974  ....  13,116 

1809   433,624  ....  153,626   10,26/ 

1810  ....  303,954    125,558  ....  11,564 

being,  on  an  average  of  eiglit  years,  318,258  lb.;  and  the  sale 
amount  95,825/.  per  annum,  or  about  6s.  per  lb.  The  small 
quantity  retained  for  home  oonsumptioQ  is  not  included  in  thb 
calculation. 

This  statement,  when  compared  wilii  the  account  of  the  einna« 
mon  imported  and  sold  at  the  Dutch  East  India  Company's  sales  in 
the  years  1785  to  1791  inclusive,  proves  that  the  annual  quantity 
of  cinnamon  imported  from  Ceylon  was  considerably  reduced,  and 
that  the  price  was  diminished  to  nearly  one-hair  the  sum  for  which 
it  was  sold  by  the  Dutch.  The  large  importations  of  cinnamon 
which  have,  under  the  denomination  of  casia,  for  some  time  past 
been  exported  from  Canton  into  Great  Britain,  America,  as  well  as 
the  British  settlements  in  India,  are  the  chief  apparent  causes  of 
the  diminished  demand  for  Ceylon  cinnamon,  as  well  as  of  its  re« 
duced  price. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  a  good  reason  for  supposing  that 
this  traffic  is  of  longstanding.  The  Dutch  about  the  year  17^7 
began  to  apprehend  a  formidable  rivalship  in  the  monopoly  of  th& 
cinnamon  trade  from  the  Chinese.  As  the  exportation  of  cinnamon 
from  Canton  has  increased,  the  demand  from  that  produced  on 
Ceylon  has  been  on  the  decay,  and  the  price  reduced.  The  cia- 
iramon  exported  from  Canton,  although  in  general  of  an  inferior 
quality,  can  be  purchased  at  a  comparatively  low  rate,  and  may  be 
sold,  even  with  a  l4rge  profit,  far  under  the  Ceylon  cinnamon. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  of  casia  imported  and  sold  at  the 
Company's  sales  from  1804  to  1808  inclusive^  with  the  sale  amount 
and  average  price : — 

Year.  Cwt.  AveiBf^e  price  per  owt^ 

1804    1,507    17.433/.    ....  11/.  Us.  4d. 

1805    4,282    43,002   10     0  10 

1806    1,588    7,881    4    19  4 

ie07    911    3,781    4     3  0 

1808    381    3,891    10     4  5 

The  greater  part  of  these  quantities  of  casia  came  from  China. 

Under  the  denomination  of  casia  buds,  the  fisllowing  quantities 
of  the  receptacle  of  the  cinnamon,  berry  were  imported  and  sold 
at  the  East  India  Company'?  sales  in  the  years  1804  tp  1808 
inclusive^  together  with  the  sale,  amount^  and  average  price  p^r 
cwt. 6  . 
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Year. 

1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 


Cwt 
678 
520 
292 
0 
54 


Ayerage  price  per  cwt. 
4785/.   11  \S.  \d. 


4200 

17.^7 
0 
628 


8  16 
5  18  11 
0   0  0 
11    9  0 


China  exported  in  the  year  1805  into  the  British  settlements  in 
India  the  product  of  the  cinnamon  plants^  under  the  denomination 
of  casia  and  caMa  buds,  to  the  value  of  T^j&JO  rupees : — 

Calcutta  imported  to  the  value  of  rupees  •  •  •  19,134 

Bombay  51,19a 

Madras    2,346 

Some  part  of  tb^  casia  was  exported  from  Ci^lcutta  to  Lon^on^ 
iptombay  supplies  the  ];narket  pf  Massuah,  Judda,  Aden,  Bust^in^ 
^c.  i^pd  a  great  part  of  the  consumption  of  this  article  in 
Arabian  Gulph. 

In  1810  and  1811  China  exported  from  Canton  in  country  ships 
to  the  British  settlements  casia  ^o  the  amount  qf  3019  piquets,  of 
401,527  lb. :  in  regular  ships,  6  peculs  998  lb.  In  the  saon^ 
season  were  exported  from  Canton  ip,  American  ships  I6O4.  peculs^ 
or  199,977  lb. 

This  quantity  of  casia  is  imported  into  Canton  from  the  Soolqc^ 
Archipelago,  and  other  islands  in  these  seas,  and  the  different  ports 
pf  Cochin  China.  We  have  no  good  authority  for  believing  tba^ 
any  of  it  is  produced  in  China. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  cinnamon  pre*- 
pared  in  Ceylon,  the  quantity  rejected  on  inspection,  and  the 
number  pf  pounds  exported  annually  on  account  of  the  East  Iddifi 
Company,  from  the  year  1804  to  1814  inclusive,  vrith  tl^e  annual 
e](pense  of  this  Cinnamon  Department  from  I8O7  to  1814  ia^ 
elusive .  . 


Year. 


1805 
1^ 
1807 
1808 
I80d 
1810 
1811 
1812 
181S 
1814 


Quantity 
prepared, 


lb. 
318,251 
258,144 
399,171 
447,453 
465,541 
522,358 
422,928 
407,803 
454,502 
318,184 
404,417 


Quantity 
rejected. 


lb. 

70,536 
21,159 
13,816 
72,^8 
52,251 
208,783 
12,690 
36,3^3 
31,189 
43,922 
17,952 


Quantity 
exported. 


lb. 
247,715 
236,985 
385,355 
374,625 
413,219 
313,575 
410,237 
371,480 
423,373 
274,262 
385,465 


Anaoal  Expense. 


Rix  Dalian. 
122,270 
132,021  .. 
155,845  .  . 
130,728  .. 
135,397 
145,443 
179,978  .. 
157,771 


13,042  %  8 

;.  14,082  4  Id 

16,623  9  4 

..  13,944  6  ft 

.  .  14,444  6  11 
,.  15,513  18  9 

..  15,748  8  4 

.  .  13,3gT  9  3 
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This  statement  shows  that  the  average  annual  exportation  of  cin- 
namon on  account  of  the  Company,  from  the  year  1804  to  1806 
inclusive,  amounts  to  290,018  lb. ;  and  that  from  the  year  1807  to 
1814  inclusive  it  amounts  to  370,915  lb.,  and  the  annual  expense 
for  this  period  to  14,223/.  or  about  9d.  per  lb. 

For  a  number  of  years  included  in  this  period  the  premium  upon 
bills  drawn  upon  the  Company  on  account  of  the  investment  caa 
not  be  estimated  at  less  than  30  per  cent.  This  premium  is  evi- 
dently amply  adequate  to  liquidate  the  expense  incurred  annually 
by  Government  on  account  of  the  cultivation  and  preparation  oi 
cinnamon. 

In  1804  a  considerable  quantity  of  oil  was  distilled  from  the  re- 
jected cinnamon :  the  quantity  1  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

The  Ceylon  Government  has  for  a  number  of  years  annually 
disposed  of  part  of  the  rejected  cinnamon  to  private  merchants,  and 
generally  at  about  2s.  per  lb.  The  merchants  purchase  it  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  supplying  the  Indian  markets :  great  part  of  it, 
however,  eventually  reaches  England  under  the  denomination  of 
casia. 

Cinnamon  oil  to  the  amount  of  about  3,000  oz.  has  within  these 
few  months  been  prepared ;  a  part  of  which  has  been  forwarded  to 
Englatad. 

By  the  foregoing  statement,  it  will  appear  that  the  Ceylon  Go- 
vernment gain  very  considerably  by  the  cultivation  and  preparation 
of  cinnamon.  Cinnamon  being  a  staple  commodity  on  Ceylon  and 
the  Malabar  coast,  and  as  these  situations  possess  many  peculiar  and 
natural  advantages  for  extending  the  commerce  in  this  article  of 
trade,  it  appears  to  be  a  great  want  of  foresight  or  industry  to  look 
^ith  an  eye  of  indifference  upon  the  rapidly  increasing  trade  of 
China  in  cinnamon.  The  cultivation  of  cinnamon  might  be  carried 
to  any  extent  on  Ceylon,  and  with  every  prospect  of  profit. 

The  cheapness  of  labour,  in  consequence  of  the  degree  of  ser- 
vitude under  which  the  chalias  are  held,  and  the  universal  prepos« 
session  in  favour  of  the  Ceylon  cinnamon,  are  peculiar  and  powerful 
advantages,  which,  if  judiciously  improved,  may  greatly  contribute 
to  repress  the  China  cinnamon  trade,  and  to  make  it  a  profitable 
enterprise  for  the  possessors  of  Ceylon. 

Captain  Melborn  mentions  a  circumstance  which  renders  it 
almost  unaccountable  why  the  Malabar  cinnamon  is  not  a  more 
powerful  rival  to  the  China  trade  in  this  article.  He  tells  u$  that 
the  Canton  price  current  of  casia  in  1809  and  1810  was  20  Spanish 
dollars  per  pecul,  or  about  9d,  per  lb. ;  and  that  casia  is  exported 
from  Mangalofe  at  from  eight  to  nine  pagodas  per  candy,  or  about 
2d»  per  lb. 

In  addition  to  the  China  cinnamon  trade,  we  may  now  expect  to 
have  to  combat  with  the  Dutch  in  the  commerce  of  this  article. 
This  people  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  spice  trade,  and 
particularly  with  that  of  cinnamon.   The  eaterprising  and  pejse- 
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vering  character  of  the  Dutch  is  proverbially  known ;  and  the  pos- 
sessors of  Java  have  powerful  means  in  their  hands ;  so  that  we 
have  no  mean  antagonists  to  oppose.  Batavia  may  become  the 
depot  of  the  cinnamon  produced  in  Sumatra,  the  extensive  island 
of  Borneo,  the  Philippine  and  Sooloo  Islands;  and  should  these 
islands  not  afford  a  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  all  demands,  cin- 
namon can  be  furnished  to  a  very  great  extent  from  Tonquin  and 
Cochin  China.  The  English  at  one  time  cut  considerable  quantities 
of  cinnamon  in  Sumatra,  and  had  chalias,  whom  they  enticed  ironi 
Ceylon,  to  prepare  the  bark.  The  quality  of  the  cinnamon  pre-i 
pared  by  these  people  is  stated  to  be  equal  to  the  finest  in  Ceylon. 
The  Dutch,  even  when  they  had  possession  of  the  coasts  of  Ceylon, 
purchased  the  cinnamon  produced  in  Sumatra,  which  they  exported 
to  foreign  countries  as  Ceylon  cinnamon. 

To  rival  the  excellence  of  the  cultivated  cinnamon  of  Ceylon,  the 
Dutch  will,  in  all  probability,  adopt  measures  for  cultivating  it  ia 
the  island  of  Java,  or  in  some  of  its  immediate  dependencies.  A 
productive  cultivation  must  be  a  work  of  time;  and  a  period  of  20 
years  will  elapse  before  their  exertions  in  cultivating  cinnamon  can 
greatly  interfere  with  our  present  monopoly  of  that  of  the  finest 
c]uality,  for  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  unwearied  and 
judicious  exertions  of  the  Dutch. 

It  is  very  evident  that  our  interest  strongly  points  out  that  we 
should  exert  the  powerful  means  which  circumstances  have  placed 
in  our  power  to  cultivate,  collect,  and  export,  a  greatly  increased 
quantity  of  cinnamon,  with  the  view  of  supplying  the  markets  of 
both  Eurbpe  and  America ;  so  as  to  render  the  trade  less  imme- 
diately profitable  to  our  rivals,  and  less  encouraging  for  them  to 
attempt  eventually  to  monopolize  the  commerce  of  this  very  im- 
portant article. 

This  plan  is  evidently  more  laudable,  and  promises  to  be  as  suc- 
cessful as  measures  of  restraint.  The  conduct  of  the  Dutch  in  their 
attempts  to  preserve  the  monopoly  of  the  clove  and  nutmeg  trade 
should  be  regarded  as  a  beacon  to  prevent  us  from  splitting  upon  the 
same  rock.  They  were  anxious  to  engross  the  trade  in  these 
Articles ;  it  is  our  interest,  exclusive  of  the  produce  of  our  own 
settlements,  to  reduce  the  cinnamon  annually  exported.  They  dis- 
covered that  cloves  and  nutmegs  were  not  confined  to  the  islands 
and  establishment  which  owned  their  way.  We  know  that,  althbugh 
Ceylon  produces  cinnamon  of  a  quality  unequalled,  yet  we  also 
know  that  the  plant  abounds  in  the  eastern  islands,  and  that  they 
afford  large  quantities  of  a  secondary  quality.  We  have  also  strong 
reasons  to  believe  that  these  islands  would  afford  cinnamon  which 
would  rival  the  finest  on  Ceylon,  were  an  equal  attention  extended 
to  its  culture  and  preparation. 

The  Dutch  used  every  means  in  their  power  to  limit  the  produce 
and  diminish  the  exportation  of  cloves  and  nutmegs.  This  was 
dcpi^  to  increase  the  value  of  these  articles.  These  restrictive 
in^asMfes  led  to  smugglings  the  cultivation  of  qloves  and  nutmegs 
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ia  di/fxirent  countries,  and  to  voyages  to  ascertain  whether  they 
^re^y  iiji  islands  and  situations  which  had  not  been  sufficiently  ex- 
plpr^d* 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  not  collected  and  exported  all  the 
cini^anioo  vyHich  we  might  have  done ;  and  in  so  far  4s  we  have, 
froioQ  inatteatbn  or  indifference,  omitted  to  supply  the  demands  of 
Europe  and  America  with  Ceylon  cinnamon,  this  neglect  has  co»«> 
iriJ^Mted  to  encourage  the  Importation  of  cinnamon  from  Chinas 
w,hiQh  is  now  very  generally  substituted  for  the  fiuest  Ceylon  cin- 
namon. 

The  nieans  adopted  by  the  D^tch  to  obtain  the  exclusive  trade  ia 
clpves  and  nutmegs  are  worthy  of  attention,  because,  from  the 
alcnilarity  of  our  prospects,  th^ir  failure  may  teach  us  to  avoid  the 
same  ineffectual  or  hurtful  measures,  and  perhaps  open  our  eyes  tp 
a  more  liberal,  and  not  improbably  to  a  more  efficient  an4,  advan- 
tageous pplicy.  Shortly  after  they  had  e^tabliiibed  themselves  in  the 
IVIoIi^ccas,  they  attempted  to  confine  the  growth  of  the  clove  trees 
to  tlie  islands  of  Amboina,  Honimoa,  Oma,  and  Noussalant ;  ^nd 
^he.  nutn(ieg  tree  to  th^  bland  of  Banda.  To  carry  their  int^ntion^ 
yUp  effect,  they  employed  extirpators  to  destroy  the  clove  and 
^utm^eg  trees  that  grew  in  the  neighbouring  island^  which  owned 
their  sway ;  and  they  paid  an  annual  tribute  to  the  King«  of  Ternate,, 
Tidor,  and  Bonton,  to  permit  and  assist  the  extirpators  to  destroy 
tr^eg  which  abounded  in  the  Archipelago,  of  which  they  were 
masters.  When  the  qro^  of  cloves  and  nutn^egs  w^s  abundant^ 
^ey  burned  large  quantities,  sometimes  in  the  islands  where  they 
\v^re:  prpcluced,  and  sometimes  after  they  had  been  landed  in  ^ol-r 
^(l.  T^\\^  contraband  trade  between  the  spice  islands  and  the  large 
]|3ian4  of  Celebes  they  never  could  prevent.  The  English  had 
generally  an  establishment,  either  on  the  main  land  of  Blornep,  of 
sop[i.e  of  its.  dependencies;  by  which  means  they  were  always  readily 
supplied  by  the  natives  with  whatever  spices  t$ey  required,  as  they 
£aic|  a  higher  price  fpr  them  tl\an  the  Dutch. 

detain  Foi^rest  ascertained  that  the  nutmeg  tree  grew  in  Ne^ 
Ciuiqea,  and  transplanted  a  nunaber  of  plants  to  the  ipbilippine 
^sl^di.  The  French  have  succeeded  in  introducipg  Ijhe  clove  a^d 
nutmeg,  trees  into  the  isles  of  France  and  Bourbon.  Th^y  h^ve. 
likewise,  introduced  thein  into  Guiana  and  Cayenne.  In  t^e  yeav 
^78^  th^re  were  10,416  clove  trees  pn  the  jsle  of  France.  The 
^bglUI;^  also  have  cultivated  the  clpve  tree  ip  t^ie  West  India 
islands.  Martinico  in  the  year  17*97  imported  voXo  Londpn  380  Ibu 
and  the  year  following  200  lb.  St.  Kitt's,  i;9.S)  lb.  The 
f  xtreme  cupidity  of  the  Dutch  eventually  ruioed  their  own  pros- 
pects. Had  they  beep  cpntented  with  moderate  pofits^  the  incite? 
ment  to  a  contraband  trade  would  have  beei;i  much  dimini^^d,  and 
fpreign  natiqa^  would  have  had  fewer  incentives  to.  i^pivr  much 
expense  and  labour  in  cultivating  sjpdces  in  their  own  e^tablisjhQieDls* 
Our  situation  with  regf^rd  tp  the  cinnamon  trade  is  in  many  resgn^ 
(^imi^r  to  ^hat    ^ip  t>^^  ia  the  cpaiQ^erce  of  clov^  and  uutmegs ) 
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we  have  too  long  gazed  with  a  frigid  iodifference  upon  the  rapidly, 
increasing  cinnamon  trade  of  the  Chinesci  and  treated  with  contempt 
their  commerce  in  this  article.  Should  it  not  rather  have  excited  usi 
to  adopt  effectual  means  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  western  ^orld 
from  our  own  establishments  ?  Even  admitting  that  the  cinn^moa 
exported  from  China  is  inferior  to  the  produce  pf  Ceylon,  its  quality 
however  is  such  as  to  serve  as  a  substitute,  and  may  eventually  rival 
thr  best  we  can  produce.  The  third  quality  of  the  Ceylon  cioDiimoa 
is  by  many  considered  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  brought  from 
China,  and  could  in  all  probability  be  supplied  at  a3  low,  if  not  a 
lower,  price.  This  quality  of  cinnamon  might  in  Ceylon  bp  coir 
lected  to  an  almost  unlimited  quantity.  A  lurge  importation  of  this 
sort  into  the  London  market,  and  sold  at  a  moderate  profit,  would 
in  all  probability  soon  lessen  the  demand  for  that  impovt^d  &ooi 
China. 

By  the  London  Price  Current  of  Jan.  10,  1815,  we  find  the 
different  qualities  of  cinnan^pa  quoted  at  from  Ss.  3<f.  per  lb.  to 
13^.  Sd.  The  finest  quiUity  is  becoming  lower  in  price*  In  the 
s^me  Price  Current  casia  is  quoted  at  from  40/.  to  45L  p^r  cwt.  or 
from  about  7^*  to  8&  per  lb»  Inferring  that  the  third  soft  of  Ceyloa 
cinnapnon  is  of  as  good  a  quality,  aiid  will  fetph  as  high  pri^e  ^sk 
the  Chinese  dnnamop,  the  purchase  of  ttie  rejected  Ceylon  cin* 
iiamon  must  have  found  a  good  market^  and  have  at  teai^t  lately 
made  a  profitable  speculation*  Cinnamon  oil  is  quoted  at  from  255, 
to  2Bs.  per  oz.  To  procure  aa  ounce  of  cinnanaon  oil  abput  11  lb* 
of  cinnamon  are  required*  While  the  oil  fetches  this  price  only, 
the  Ceylon  Governmeixt  cannot,  considering  the  expanses  ipcurred» 
realise  much  more  than  Is.  6d,  p^r  lb.  for  the  cinnamon  used  in 
distillation  ;  and  it  will  evidently  appear  that  when  25.  p^r  lb.  can 
be  obtained,  there  is  in  general  very  little  encouragement  to  expend 
much  cinnamon  in  making  oil. 

The  most  certain,  and  undoubtedly  the  most  avowable  nieans  of 
acquiring  or  preserving  a  monopoly  of  an  article  of  commerce  is  la 
furnish  it  in  abundanise^  at  a  comparatively  cheap  tate.  The  ex- 
portation of  the  third  quality  of  cinnamon  would  very  considerably 
contribute  to  this  desirable  end.  Great  pact  of  the  small  quantity 
which  has  been  exported  ha3  found  its  way  into  Europe  and  Ame^^ 
rica  under  the  denomination  of  casia.  The  duty  levied  upon  that 
which  haa  in  trade  been  sliled  casia,  should  be  the  same  as  is  levied 
upon  cinnamon,  or  tb^  duty  upon  the  third  quality  of  ciujiamPD 
should  be  reduced  to  that  which  i$  paid  upon  the  impprtatiop  of 
the  casia  ^  of  commerce.    The  exportation  of  cinnamon  of  this 

auality  to  Elngland  would  at  any  time  have  beeo  of  importaqo^  ta 
^  le  trade  pf  Ceylon ;  bpt  in  consequence  of  the  recent  entire  $uh; 
^ugatioo  of  the  interior  of  the  islands,  this  measure  bepomes 
Suitely  greaiter  consequence.  By  the  fortunate  termination  of  the 
Kandian  war,  the. sources  and  opfiortunUiies  for  collecting  and  preT 
paring  cinnamon  are  greatly  increased.  The  enlarged  qpan^ji 
procumble  wiU>  howev^rj  be  phiefly  of  the  third  90H }  and  w^ut 
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some  means  be  adopted  for  collecting  and  exporting  this  quality  of 
cinnamon,  it  will  appear  like  neglecting  one  of  the  many  advan- 
tages which  promise  to  follow  this  very  important  acquisition.  With 
the  exception  of  the  narrow  indented  valleys  which  intersect  the 
hills  and  mountains,  great  part  of  the  interior  of  Ceylon  is  covered 
with  lofty  trees  and  low  brushwood  in  the  most  luxuriant  degree  of 
vegetation.  The  most  rugged  and  difficultly  accessible  mountains 
and  situations  abound  more  with  large  trees  than  those  hills  or 
eminences  whose  declivity  is  more  gradual,  and  whose  surface  is 
more  even.  This  arises  chiefly  from  the  chena  or  dry  grain  culti- 
vation, which  is  much  practised  upon  the  most  accessible  of  the 
hills  in  the  interior.  Chenas  are  cultivated  by  cutting  down  a 
number  of  the  large  trees  and  all  the  brushwood  upon  the  declivity 
Or  top  of  a  hill.  The  trunks  and  branches  of  the  large  trees  and 
the  shrubby  bushes  are  burned,  and  the  ashes  spread  upon  the 
ground,  which  is  eventually  sown  with  dry  grain.  The  roots  of  the 
trees  and  bushes  are  allowed  to  remain.  One  crop  only  is  reaped. 
The  spot  of  partially  cleared  ground  becomes  in  a  few  years  covered 
with  underwood  and  young  trees.  The  space  of  from  15  to  20 
years  elapses  generally  before  the  ground  is  again  cleared  and  an- 
other crop  sown.  This  statement  will  readily  account  fpr  a  circum- 
stance confirmed  by  the  chalias,  that  on  the  rugged  and  difficultly 
accessible  hills  large  cinnamon  trees,  which  afford  cinnamon  of  a 
coarse  quality,  are  found,  and  that  cinnamon  plants  of  an  age  well 
adapted  for  yielding  fine  cinnamon  are  obtained  upon  the  recently 
cultivated  chenas.  These  patches  of  high  ground  cultivation  form, 
hovvever,  but  a  small  proportion,  when  compared  to  the  unculti- 
vated and  uncultivable,  rugged,  and  precipitous  mountains,  with 
which  the  interior  of  the  island  abounds.  It  may  likewise  be  men- 
tioned that  the  cinnamon  plant  is  less  hardy  than  many  of  those 
which  grow  in  the  same  jungle  with  it ;  and  that  when  its  shoots 
are  cut,  and  the  young  scions  only  permitted  to  remain,  the  plant 
becomes  less,  and  less  able  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  sur- 
rounding underwood,  by  which  means  it  not  unfrequently  becomes 
<;hoaked  and  overgrown. 

Another,  and  not  an  unimportant  concern,  demands  the  atten- 
tion of  Government — the  collection  and  preparation  of  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  embryo  seed  of  the  cinnamon  plant,  the  casia  bud 
of  Commerce.  The  full  grown  trees  of  the  interior  will  afford 
thefn  in  great  abundance.  They  are  frequently  substituted  for  the 
more  expensive  cinnamon,  and  fetch  a  good  price.  The  collection 
of  them  in  Ceylon  might  be  extensive^  and  effected  at  a  very  small 
expense.  Labour,  which  is  all  that  is  required,  is  cheap.  They 
could  be  collected  by  boys :  and  the  drying,  sorting,  &c.  of  them 
might  be  entrusted  to  females.  We  might  soon  be  able  to  rival  the 
Chinese  monopoly  of  this  article.  The  Dutch,  however  eager  they 
were  to  extend  the  exportation  of  colonial  produce,  seem  to  have 
entirely  neglected  the  preparation  of  this  important  article  of  trade. 
Indeed'  I  b^ve  not  been  able  to.  learn  that  they  were  aware  of  th^ 
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fact  that  casia  buds  are  the  produce  of  the  cinnamoD  plant.  The 
native  headmen  now  employed  in  the  Cinnamon  Department^  and 
^ho  were  in  the  same  situation  under  the  Dutch^  express  their 
entire  ignorance  of  the  circumstance. 

In  the  London  New  Price  Current  of  Jan.  10,  1815,  casia  buds 
are  quoted  at  from  32/.  to  per  cwt.,  or  from  about  55. 6d.  to 
Gs.  6d.  per  lb.  The  profit  upon  this  article  might  be  considerable. 
The  more  carefully  and  extensively  we  consider  the  subject,  we 
shall,  I  think,  be  the  more  convinced  that  we  must  trust  chiefly  to 
the  plantations  for  cinnamon  of  the  finest  quality,  and  that,  not- 
withstanding the  recent  important  acquisition  of  the  interior  of  the 
island,  we  should  prosecute  the  cultivation  of  cinnamon  with  un- 
abated, zeal  and  perseverance. 


Article  V. 

Description  of  the  Timekeeper  and  Pendulum  for  which  ike  Society 
of  Arts  voted  their  Gold  Isis  Medal  and  20  Guineas  to  Mr.  Vr. 
Wynn^  Famham^  during  their  last  Session. 

The  scapement  acts  as  the  common  dead  scapement ;  but  the 
pallets  are  constructed  of  segments  of  cylinders,  which  move  on 
small  axes  during  the  whole  time  the  tooth  of  the  wheel  is  in  con- 
tact with  each ;  which  reduces  the  friction  in  that  important  part  at 
least  nineteen-twentieths  as  compared  with  the  dead  scapement. 
Small  cylinders  are  placed  instead  of  the  leaves  in  the  pinioos, 
which  go  round  on  pivots  one-fifth  of  their  diameter  when  the 
teeth  of  the  wheels  are  in  contact  with  them :  consequently  four- 
fifths  of  the  friction  is  there  got  rid  of.  The  pivots  of  all  the 
movement  wheels  are  suspended  on  friction  wheels,  which  diminish 
their  friction  20  or  25  to  one  in  those  parts,  and  supersede  the  use 
of  jewels.  The  motion  wheels  and  pulley  are  entirely  dispensed 
with.  Besides  the  advantage  of  getting  rid  of  so  much  of  that 
changeable  resistance — the  effect  of  friction,  an  important  one  is 
guned ;  for  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  oil  any  part  of  this  move- 
ment, which  is  usual  in  others.  No  part  but  the  pivots  of  t}ie 
friction  wheels  and  cylinders  will  require  oil ;  and  those  are  so 
remote  in  point  of  influence,  that  the  maintaining  power  and  the 
resistance  of  the  friction  of  the  scapement  will  be  always  equal  ia 
all  variations  of  temperature  and  foulness.  The  pendulum  must, 
therefore,  oscillate  at  all  times  in  an  equal  arc  of  vibration,  which 
will  prevent  the  necessity  of  using  any  artificial  means  to  preserve 
the  isochronism  of  unequal  arcs.  The  pendulum  is  constructed 
with  compensating  rods,  but  has  all  its  rods  at  rest,  except  the  one 
which  supports  the  ball :  it  therefore  does  not  suffer  that  resistance 
lo  passing  through  the  air  as  the  gridiron  one>  which  resisttuice  is 
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always  subject  to  change,  from  the  continual  variation  of  the 
density  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  also  made  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  proportionate  lengths  of  the  compensating  rods  can  be  altered 
in  the  most  minute  degree :  conseqaetitly  they  cat!  be  adjusted  with 
the  greatest  accuracy :  a  thing  which  has  hitherto  been  difficulty  or 
perhaps  impossible^  to  accomplish. 


Article  VI. 

Improvement  in  the  Oxysen  and  Hydrogen  Blow-pipe. 
By  Mr.  Osbrey. 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 

SIR, 

Notwithstanding  the  various  ingenious  contrivances  proposed 
by  your  numerous  correspondents  to  render  the  use  of  Brooke's 
blOw*pipe  fr^e  from  danger,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  so  de- 
sirable an  object  has  been  heretofore  accomplished,  or  that  the 
safety  of  the  operator  is  completely  secured  by  any  of  them  :  for  in 
the  number  of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy  for  August,  p.  133^  Dr. 
Clarke  acknowledges  the  necessity  of  using  precaution  before 
igniting  the  gas,  which  implies  some  hazard  if  not  attended  to.  It 
«truck  me,  also,  that  as  there  is  so  considerable  a  degree  of  heat 
extricated  by  the  sudden  compression  of  atmospheric  air  as  to  cause 
combustion,  as  it  does  in  the  small  tubes  and  pistons  used  for  light- 
ing matches,  if  the  same  effect  was  to  take  place  in  condensing  the 
explosive  gases  the  consequence  might  be  serious:  at  the  same  time 
I  am  not  certain  that  such  an  effect  is  likely  to  be  produced.  It 
having  occurred  to  me  that  the  simplest  and  most  certain  way  to 
avoid  the  danger  incident  to  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  gases  in  a 
highly  condensed  state,  so  extremely  explosive  as  those  which  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  water,  would  be  to  construct  a  reservoir  of  such 
strength  as  to  be  able,  jshould  an  explosion  take  place,  to  resist 
their  expansive  force ;  and,  befbre  perfect  reliance  should  be  placed 
on  it,  to  subject  it  to  such  proof  as  would  remove  all  apprehension 
in  its  subsequent  use.  Having  got  one  executed  according  to  this 
idea,  and  finding  it  answers  satisfactorily  the  end  proposed,  I  now 
t>fier  for  your  consideration  and  insertion  in  your  periodical  publica- 
tioh,  if  yvm  think  the  cdmmunicatron  worthy  of  your  notice,  a  de- 
sicription  of  it,  accompanied  by  a  drawing  (Plate  LXXIII.  Fig. 
together  with  the  result  of  two  experiments  in  proving  it. 

I  procured  a  copper  cylinder  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
^thick.  A  bottom  of  the  same  thickness  ^as  screwed  into  it,  and 
'feoldered  with  soft  solder.  A  top  was  fitted  to  it  by  grinding,  and 
secured  by  10  iron  screws.  This  internal  reservoir,  into  which  the 
gates,  after  being  mixed,  are  condeAsed,  is  ^pi^rted  by  a  wiK>i!i^ 
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Iron  case,  made  by  eoiling  a  bar  of  the  best  Swredish  iron  inch 
square  round  an  iron  mandril,  and  welding  it  in  the  manner  twist 
gun-barrels  are  manufactured.  This,  after  being  turned  in  a  lathe, 
had  ends  made  of  scrapped  iron  fitted  to  it,  and  made  fast,  each  by 
\2  screws  half  an  inch  iWck.  This  case  was  sufficiently  large  to 
iidmit  the  copper  reservqir  freely  into  it,  the  space  between  being 
filled  with  melted  leadv  A  stop-cock  was  screwed  into  the  copper 
cover  with  a  projectio/i,  or  Jlanckj  round  it,  which  was  pressed  by 
the  iron  outside  cover  for  greater  security.  In  order  to  prove  it, 
electricity  afforded  me  the  ready  means  of  igniting  a  known  quan- 
tity of  the  gases  in  as  highly  a  condensed  state  as  it  was  possible  to 
obtain  them  with  the  syringe  employed.  For  this  purpose  I  had  h 
wire  insulated,  by  eetnenting  it  in  a  glass  tube,  and  cementing  this 
^gain  into  another  of  brass,  and  screwed  into  the  opening  m  the 
cover  destined  for  the  jet  of  air  to  blow  through^  and  passed  dowa 
to  a  proper  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir,  so  that  a 
spark  might  pass.  Between  the  iron  and  the  copper  cover  a  piece 
of  leather  was  fitted,  in  order  that  the  iton  might  the  better  sustaiti 
the  copper.  I  had  it  then  placed  in  such  a  -position  at  a  distance  on 
the  outside  of  my  laboratory,  that  it  ciJuld  be  observed  without  risk^ 
though  it  should  burst.  The  wires  connecting  it  with  the  jar  of  an 
electrifying  machine  passed  through  the  window.  Things  being  in 
this  state,  the  reservoir  was  exhausted,  iind  a  quantity  of  mixed  gas 
equal  to  800  cubic  inches  condensed  into  it.  The  intertill  eapacifjr 
had  been  found  equal  to  60  cubic  indies  $  so  that  it  then  c6ntiained 
about  13  atmospheres.  On  passing  the  electric  spark,  a  slight  ex- 
plosion took  place,  equal  to  that  of  a  pocket  pistol,  accompanied 
by  a  dense  vapour  which  liad  a  pecuKar  smell.  On  opening  and 
examining  the  reservoir,  the  glass  tube  was  found  broken,  the 
cement  thrown  off  with  an  appearance  of  having  been  melted,  and 
the  wire  which  conveyed  the  electric  fluid  lm)ken  in  two  places. 
The  whole  interior  was  covered  with  an  ash-coloured,  oily,  moist 
substance ;  but  the  quantity  of  water  Wf^  very  inconsiderable,  the 
vapour  having  escaped  through  the  joining  of  the  copper  cover. 
The  heat  was  so  intense  that  it  carried  some  of  the  metallic  lead, 
and  deposited  it  on  the  leather  which  had  been  placed  between  the 
copper  and  iron.  The  bottom  was  also  forced,  so  that  it  became 
necessary  to  take  it  asunder :  this  was  easily  effected  by  heating  the 
whole,  and  melting  out  the  lead. 

Not  being  satisfied  with  this  first  experiment,  I  was  determined  to 
endeavour  to  make  the  reservoir  remain  unchanged  by  the  explo- 
sion. For  this  purpose  I  had  a  ring  of  copper  soldered  into  the 
mouth  of  the  copper  vessel  with  bard  solder,  and  the  outside 
tinned,  the  space  between  the  copf>er  and  iron  filled  by  melted  tin. 
The  whole,  having  been  suffered  to  cool,  formed  a  solid  bnass  of 
nearly  two  inches  in  thickness.  A  plate  of  lead  was  fitted  to  the 
space  on  the  copper  cover  instead  of  leather,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  iron  cover  pressed  it  equally.  It  being  again  charged  whh  the 
same  quantity  of  gas  as  beforej  and  fired  in  the  same  manner^  no 
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noise  was  observed,  and  all  remained  perfectly  close  as  before  die 
explosion.  On  examination,  there  was  found  within  the  reservoir 
very  little  more  air  than  iBlled  it  at  the  ordinary  pressure ;  for  on 
applying  an  empty  bladder  to  the  stop-cock,  there  passed  into  it  a 
cubic  inch  or  better  of  air.  I  did  not  examine  the  quality  of  this 
residuary  air.  It  might  have  arisen  from  the  impurity  of  the  gases 
employed.  The  oxygen  gas  I  obtained  froxn  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese ;  the  hydrogen,  from  zinc  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 

Having  thus  satisfied  myself  as  to  the  strength  of  this  reservoir, 
I  had  it  polished  on  the  outside ;  a  circular  biass  plate  fitted  to  the 
top,  with  a  groove  turned  in  it,  to  receive  the  heads  of  the  iron 
screws;  a  mahogany  stand,  made  fast  to  the  bottom  by  screws, 
forms  the  base.  The  whole  was  then  varnished  with  coach-makes' 
copal  varnish,  which  I  find  excellent  for  preserving  polished  iron 
from  rusting. 

The  only  contrivance  I  think  necessary  to  use  with  this  reservoir 
is  the  fagot  of  tubes  made  yse  of  by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  this  merely  to 
prevent,  the  waste  of  gases  by  the  useless  generation  of  water.  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr.  Samuel  Yeates,  an  ingenious  instrument-maker 
of  Dublin,  for  the  idea  of  a  glass  fagot  of  tubes,  which  he  procured 
me,  and  which  answers  all  die  purposes  of  one  of  brass,  at  a  very 
small  expense. 

I  must  own  now  that  I  have  ascertained  the  practicability  of 
making  a  reservoir  that  will  bear  proving.  I  should  prefer  having 
it  bored  out  of  solid  copper,  screwing  it  in  a  cover,  and  securing  it 
with  screws;  but  by  no  means  would  I  omit  having  it  proved.  My 
reason  for  preferring  copper  is,  besides  its  great  tenacity,  the  little 
chance  of  its  being  acted  on  by  any  chemical  agents  likely  to  be 
present. 

The  section  shows  the  manner  of  putting  the  whole  together,  and 
the  insulated  wire  for  passing  the  electric  spark,  &c. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 
Mathgar,  near  DuhUUf  S^t.  1,  1817.  TflOMAS  OSBRBT. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATE. 

A,  A,  Fig.  3,  the  internal  copper  reservoir. 

B,  B,  the  iron  case. 

Ci'Cf  Cf  C,  screws  fastening  the  ends  of  the  iron  case. 

D,  D,  D,  the  space  filled  with  tin. 

£,  the  stop-cock  through  which  the  gases  are  condensed. 

F,  the  wire  cemented  into  a  glass  tube. 

G,  a  ball  on  the  end  of  the  wire  to  pass  the  electric  spark. 

H,  the  brass  cap. 

1 1,  the  copper  ring  soldered  inside  the  copper  cylinder. 
K,  the  mahogany  base. 
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Article  VIL 


A  General  Table  of  the  Prof)ortions  of  dry  Muriatic  Add  corres^ 
ponding  to  progressive  Specific  Gravities  of  the  Liquid  Acid;  with 
Observaiions  on  the.  fjnv  of  Progression*  By  Andrew  Uret 
M.D.  Professor  of  the  Glasgow  Institution,  Member  of  th« 
Geological  Society  of  London,  and  pf  the  Faculty  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons^  Glasgow. 

TpB  experiments  detailed  in  my  paper  on  hydrochloric  acid,  &c# 
published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy  f  afford.  I 
presume,  satisfactory  evidence  that  liquid  acid  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  1-1920  contains  28*3  parts  in  the  hundred  of  dry  muriatic 
acid  on  the  old  hypothesis;  equivalent  to  36*5  chlorine  and  37*6 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  by  the  new.  Several  months  having  elapsed 
amce  the  above  pl^^  writteOf  some  general  views  concerning 
the  relation  between  the  specific  gravity  and  degree  of  dilution  of 
acids  have  since  occurred  to  me ;  the  application  of  which  to  the 
present  subject,  as  well  as  the  ejctension  of  the  table,  may  probably 
prove  4iot  uninteresting  to  the  chemical  world. 

The  experimental  results  on  the  temperatures  produced  on  mixing 
water  and  muriatic  acid ;  those  on  the  capacities  for  heat  of  the 
acid  in  its  more  and  less  concentrated  state ;  s(nd  the  specific  gra- 
vities corresponding  to  succes^sive  decades  of  dilution  ;*  were 
executed  with  the  utmost  nicety,  and  ar^^  thereforcj  JL  believei 
entitled  to  confidence. 

In  the  course  of  jmy  researches  on  sulphuric  acid,  puWished  io 
the  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  Science  and  Art,  I  was  neces- 
sarily led  to  inquire  more  minutely  into  the  cause  of  the  beat 
evolved  in  the  dilution  of  muriatic  acid ;  and  I  then  ibupd  that  if  . 
the  mean  density  of  the  components  be  computed  by  the  rigid 
formula  for  this  purpose,  we  shall  perceive  it  to  be  uniformly  less 
than  the  experimental  specific  gravity.  Hence  this  acid  forms  no 
longer  an  exception,  as  Mr.  Kirwan  taught,  to.  the  general  law  of 
condensation  of  volume,  which  other  h'quid  aeids  obey  in  th^ 
progressive  dilutions.  Hitherto,  indeed,  many  cliemists  iiave, 
without  due  consid0rati6n,  assumed  the  half  sum,  or  arithinetical 
mean,  of  two  specific  gravities,  to  be  the  true  calculated  mean  ; 
and  on  comparing  4h6  ti«i»ber  thus 4ybt«ned  with  that  derived  fro^i 
experiment,  they  have  inferred  the  change  of  volume^  occasioned 
by  chemical  comhination.  The  errors  into  which  this  ^alse  mode 
of  computation  leads  are  extessively  great  when  the  two  bodies 
differ  considerably  in  their  specific  gravities.  A  view  of  theism  - 
erroneous  results  is  given  in  the  third  table  of  my  essay  on  sulphuric 

•  The  specific  gravity  opposite  to  70  +  30,  in  the  table,  p.  27?,  is  Qispriated 
ft  should  ^e  k-1844. 
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acid,  above  referred  to.  When,  however,  the  two  specific  gra- 
vities do  not  differ  much,  the  errors  become  less  remarkable.  It  is 
a  singular  fact  that  the  arithmetical  mean,  which  is  always  greater 
than  the  rightly  computed  mean  specific  gravity,  gives  in  the  case 
of  liquid  muriatic  acid  an  error  in  excess  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
actual  increase  of  density.  The  curious  coincidence  thus  produced 
between  accurate  experiments  and  a  false  mode  of  calculation  is 
very  instructive,  and  ought  to  lead  chemists  to  verify  every  anoma- 
lous phenomenon  by  independent  modes  of  research.  Had  Mr. 
Kirwan,  for  example,  put  into  a  nicely  graduated  tube  50  measures 
of  strong  muriatic  acid,  and  poured  gently  over  it  50  measures  of 
water,  he  would  have  found,  after  agitation,  and  cooling  the  mix- 
ture to  its  former  temperature,  that  there  was  a  decided  diminution 
of  volume,  as  I  have  experimentally  ascertained. 

For  computing  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  a  mixture  of  two  or 
more  bodies,  the  simplest,  and  at  the  same  time  an  absolutely 
exact  rule,  is  to  divide  the  sum  of  their  weights  by  the  sum  of 
their  volumes.  The  density  of  all  bodies  being  referred  to  that  of 
water  called  unity,  by  volumes  we  consequently  mean  the  weights 
of  their  respective  volumes  of  water;  which  weights  are  found  by 
any  of  the  well-known  areometric  or  hydrostatic  methods.  And  if 
we  divide  the  weight  of  a  body  by  its  specific  gravity,  we  shall  have 
the  bulk  of  the  body  compared  to  the  bulk  of  the  same  weight  of 
water.  Thus  1000  grains  of  muriatic  acid  sp.  gr.  1*1920  will 
occupy  in  a  measure  tube  the  space  occupied  by  839  grains  of  dis- 
tilled water.  Now  if  we  calculate  the  densities  of  successive  dilu- 
tions of  that  lii^uid  muriatic  acid  by  the  preceding  rule,  we  shall 
have  the  following  table  of  quotients,  to  which  I  have  added  the 
experimental  specific  gravities,  and  the  resulting  volumes : — 

^   .  Calculated  Sp.  Gr.  by  Reroltiiig 

Dilute  Acid^  3p^gr^  eiperiment.  Yolome. 

M6945   M7360    99-65 

    •  M4784    1'1560    99-38 

(80  X  0-839)  +  20  /  .  . 

'^0^  +  ^'^     a-  . .  1.12701    1-13525    99-27 


90  A  +  10  W 
(90  X  0'8S9)  +  10 
80  A  +  90  W 


(70  X  0-8S9)  +  so 
60  A  +  40  W 

(60  X  0-839)  +  40 
50  A  +  SOW 


1-10693               1-11475    99-29 

(«,nF8.9)  >  50  -  -^'^^^^  ^'^''^  ^^-^^ 

i^oVo^^^Jeo--'^^   ^-^7655    99-28 

''^^     =      1-05075               1-05700  •   99-40 

(80  X  0-839)  +  70 

20  A  +80W     _      1.03327               1-03800    99-54 

(20  X  0-839  +  80  ' 

lOA  +  90W     _      1.01636              1-0190   •  99-74 

(10  X  0*839)  +  90 
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Since  we  now  find  that  the  mean  and  experimental  densities  can 
no  longer  be  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  they  have  hitherto  been>  it 
becomes  necessary  to  construct  a  particular  table  of  specific  gravities 
for  every  per  centage  of  dilution.  This  may  be  done  either  by  in- 
dividual experiments  for  each  successive  term,  or  by  knowing  the 
true  law  which  connects  the  density  and  proportion  of  acid.  Having 
discovered  this  law,  and  verified  its  accuracy  by  experiments,  we 
may  safely  dispense  with  the  former  laborious  and  irksome  method* 

The  same  series  which  I  have  developed  for  sulphuric  acid  will, 
with  a  slight  modification,  apply  to  muriatic.  The  number  repre- 
senting the  specific  gravity,  at  10  per  cent,  of  liquid  acid,  being 
taken  as  the  root  (water  being  called  1000),  then  the  specific  gra<^ 
vities  corresponding  to  20,  30,  40,  50,  &c.  per  cent,  are  the  suc- 
cessive powers  of  that  root,  minus  0*2,  0*3,  0*4,  0*5,  &c.  Thus^ 
for  example,  at  10  per  cent,  we  have  1019,  the  primitive  root; 
then  (1019  —  0*2)«  =  1038  is  the  specific  gravity  at  20  per  cent,  j 
(1019  —  0  S)«  =  1057  is  that  at  SO ;  and  so  forth. 

In  consequence  of  the  more  rapid  flexure  of  the  curve  of  con- 
densation near  the  beginning  of  the  above  table,  the  roots  for  90 
and  100  are  1018  and  1017*7  respectively;  which,  therefore,  at 
these  points,  have  been  employed  in  constructing  the  following 
table. 

Acid  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*1920  is  as  strong  as  it  is  com- 
fortable to  make  or  employ  in  chemical  researches.  To  find  the 
real  acid  in  that  possessed  of  greater  density,  we  have  only  to  dilute 
it  with  a  known  proportion  of  water  till  it  come  within  the  range 
of  the  table. 

Talk  of  the  Quantity  of  dry  Muriatic  Add  corresponding  to  suc^ 
cessive  Specific  Gravities  of  the  liquid  Add. 


Sp.  Gr. 

Acid  in  100 

Sp.Gr. 

Acid  in  100 

Sp.  Gr. 

Acid  in  100 

1-1020 

28  30 

1*1531 

88*36 

1*1115 

16*41 

1-1900 

28*02 

1*1510 

88-07 

1-1097 

16*13 

M881 

27*73 

M491 

81-79 

1  1077 

15*85 

1*1863 

27-46 

M471 

81*51 

11058 

15*56 

1*1845 

27*17 

1*1458 

21-22 

l*103t 

15*28 

1'18«T 

26*88 

1*1431 

80*94 

1*1018 

15*00 

1<1808 

26-60 

1*1410 

80*66 

10999 

14*78 

M700 

26*38 

1*1391 

80*37 

1*0980 

14*43 

MT72 

2604 

1*1371 

2009 

1*0960 

14*15 

M76S 

25*75 

1*1351 

19*81 

1*0941 

13*8T 

1-1785 

25*47 

1*1338 

19*53 

1  0928 

13*58 

1-1715 

25*19 

1-1318 

19-84 

1*0908 

13*30 

M698 

24*90 

1*1293 

18*96 

1*0883 

13*08 

1-1079 

84*68 

1*1272 

18*68 

1*0863 

18*73 

l-lMl 

84-34 

1*1253 

18*39 

1*0844 

12*46 

1*1648 

24-05 

11233 

18*11 

1*0823 

18-lT 

1*1624 

23-77 

1-1814 

17*83 

1*0805 

11-88 

M605 

83*49 

1-1194 

17*55 

1*0785 

11*60 

M587 

83*20 

M173 

17*26 

1-0765 

11*38 

1*1568 

22-98 

11155 

16-98 

1*0746 

11-04 

1*1550 

22*64 

11134 

16*70 

1*0727 

1075 

2  A  a 
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Table  continued. 


8p.  Gr. 

Acid  io  100 

1  Sp.  Gr. 

Acid  in  100 

Sp.  Gr. 

Acid  ID  lOO 

1-0767 

10*47 

1*0457 

6*79 

1^0209  i 

«*H 

1*0688 

10^19 

10438  ! 

•6*51 

1*0190  : 

2*83 

1*0669 

9-90 

1*0418 

6*23 

10171 

I*0i649 

9'62 

1*0399 

5-94 

1*0152 

2*26 

1«0689 

9*34 

1*0380 

566 

1*0133 

1*9» 

a*0610  . 

9*05 

1*0361 

5*38 

1*0114  H 

1*70 

1*0590 

8*77 

1*0342 

5-09 

1  0095 

1*41 

10571 

8-49 

10334 

4*81 

1  0076 

1*13 

1'0558 

8-81 

1*0904 

4*53 

1*0056 

0-85 

110533 

7*92 

1*0285 

4*24 

100S7  . 

0-56 

1*0514 

7*64 

1*0266 

3*96 

1*0019 

0-28 

1*0495 

736 

1-0247 

368 

1*0000 

000 

10477 

7-07  ' 

1*0228 

3*39 

If  we  vtrish  to  eonvert  the  above  Ok^  acid  intb  the  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  of  Sir  H.  Davy^  we  multiply  the  number  by  1*329 ;  and 
to  convert  it  into  chlorine,  multiply  by  1*29. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  above  logarithmic  series,  a  vcjy 
simple  rule  occurred  to  me  for  computing  directly,  and  without  a 
table,  the  Quantity  of  real  acid  existing  in  the  liquid  at  any  jiro- 
))osed  density.  ^Multiply  the  decimal  part  of  the  specific  gravity  by 
148,  the  product  will  be  very  nearly  the  per  ceqtage  of  dry  mu- 
riatic sicidj  or  by  197>  when  we  shall  obtain  that  of  hydrochloric 
gas. 

Examples. 

I.  Let  the  specific  gravity  be  1-1410 ;  required  the  proportion 
of  dry  muriatic  acid  in  100.  0*141  x  148  ^  20*86  ;  by  the  table 
we  have  20«66,  opposite  I'M  10. 

II.  The  specific  gravity  is  1-0960.  0-096  X  148  s=  14-2. 
The  table  gives  14'15  dt  1-0960. 

III.  The  specific  gravity  is  1-0380.  0-036  x  148  b  5'62« 
Experiment  gives  5-66. 

The  differences  are  inconsiderable. 


ERRATA  IN  LAST  NtJMBER. 
?age  871,  ISnc  44,  far  litmus,  read  tnnrteric. 

Page  872^  line       second  tiolumn  of  table,  far  1-1844,  reotf'l'IM.. 
Page  272,  line  7,  same  colnmn,  far  1 -05^74,  redd  1*0576. 
Pige  277,  line  18,  far  SOSIJ,  read  S08«. 
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Article  VUL 

AccmaU  of  an  Improvement  made  in  the  Gas  Blow-pipe;  with  some 
additional  Remarks  upon  the  Revival  ofMetaisJrom  their  Oxides, 
and  of  the  Fusion  of  refractory  Boaiesj  by  Means  of  the  same 
Instrument.  In  a  tietter  to  the  Editor  by  Edward  Daniiel  Clarke, 
LL.D.  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  in  the  Universitv  of  Canahridgc» 
Mfsmber  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin^  &c» 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 

SIR, 

I  H4^VE  the  satisfaction  of  malj:ing  known  to  you.  and  to  your 
chemical  readers  an  improvement  which  I  have  lately  made  in  the 
gas  lloiv-pipe  ;  by  which  the  safety  of  the  operator,  and  its  powers 
of  fusion,  have  been  considerably  increased.  It  has  already  enabled 
me  to  extend  the  use  of  this  Ihw-pipe  in  some  n^easure  to  the  arts; 
and  has  tended  greatly  to  facilitate  a  number  of  experiments,  which 
before  were  attended  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  interruptioa 
caused  by  the  necessity  of  replenishing  the  gas  reservoir^  as  often 
as  it  became  exhausted* 

In  explaining  the  nature  of  this  improvement  it  will  be  proper  to 
refer  to  a  former  nu.Q)ber  of  your  Annals^*  in  which  there  is  an 
engraved  representation  of  a  screen  which  I  had  adopted  as  a  pre- 
caution of  safety  in  using  the  gas  blow-pipe  in  the  common  way. 
The  same  screen  is  agaiq  represented  in  the  drawing  which  accom- 
panies this  article  (Plate  LXXIIL  Fig.  1) ;  onl^  the  spectator,  in- 
stead of  being  placed  opposite  to  it,  b  supposed  to  view  its  edge 
only ;  that  the  whole  apparatus,  which  i?  very  simple,  may  be  e:sr 
hibited  at  the  same  time. 

No.  1  represents  a  bladder  containing  the  usual  gaseous  mixture 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,\ 

No.  2,  the  syringe;  the  handle  of  the  piston  being  placed  on 
the  outside  of  the  screen,  so  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  open 
the  door  of  the  screen  after  the  bladder  has  been  fixed,  as  at  No.  1 . 

No.  3  is  a  brass  tube  conducting  gc^  from  the  syringe  into  the 
reservoir  at  No.  5. 

No.  4  is  another  tujbe  of  brass,  by  which  means  the  blacker, 
instead  of  being  fixed  close  to  the  piston,  is  held  at  such  a  conve- 
nient distance*  4S  not  tp  incommode  the  operator,  or  to  interfere 
with  the  rest  of  the  appaiatus.  The  piston  at  No.  2  is  worked 
horizontally,  tA^tead  of  vertically^  as  in  the  former  mode  of  using 
this  blow-pipe. 

For  the  purpose  of  usip^  this  apparatus^  the  stop-cocks  are  all  to 

«  See  No.  XLIX.  plate  facing  p.  91. 

f  To  obtain  the  greatest  degree  of  hegt^  I  have  lately  altered  the  proportion 
between  the  two  ganaj  «ld'  ftod  tliat  «  miztttre,  by  bidk^  of  Meven  paMs  of 
^fOragm,  with  ttr«f  j^arU  of  QVjfgak  f  m,  answjQn  bQttflC  tku  ^  of      tp  (m 
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be  opened,  excepting  the  small  one  of  the  jet  at  No.  6 ;  and  after 
40  or  50  strokes  have  been  given  with  the  piston,  the  operator 
gently  opening  the  jet  by  means  of  No.  6,  applying  hb  ear  at  the 
same  time  to  the  reservoir,  No.  5,  is  to  listen,  and  thereby  to 
ascertain,  by  the  bubbling  noise  of  the  oil  in  the  safety  cylinder, 
whether  that  fluid  be  in  its  proper  place.  Finding  tnis  to  be  the 
case,  he  is  to  close  the  jet,  and  all  is  ready  for  use. 

As  soon  as  the  gas  has  been  ignited  at  the  mouth  of  the  jet,  the 
syringe  at  No.  2  is  to  be  kept  working;  continual  strokes  being 
made  with  the  piston  during  the  whole  time  that  the  gas  is  suffered 
to  escape  and  to  undergo  combustion ;  by  which  means  an  uninter- 
rupted stream  of  ignited  ^as  may  be  maintained  so  long  as  any  of 
the  gaseous  mixture  remams  in  the  bladder  at  No.  1.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  procure  a  bladder  capable  of  containing  44^  gallons 
of  gas ;  owing  to  which  circumstance  I  maintained  an  uninter- 
rupted stream  of  ignited  gas  during  8'  ^(f^i  the  gas  being  consumed 
Dearly  at  the  rate  of  4-f  pints,  in  a  minute :  whereas  with  the 
original  apparatus  the  reservoir  became  so  speedily  exhausted,  that 
the  experiments  were  constantly  liable  to  interruption,  owing  to 
the  necessity  of  its  being  replenished.  And  if,  instead  of  using  a 
lladder  to  contain  the  eas,  a  silk  balloon  varnished  with  a  solution 
of  caoutchouc  *  could  oe  substituted,  it  might  be  made  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  allow  of  a  constant  current  of  ignited  gas  for  almost 
any  given  time  requisite  during  the  most  protracted  experiments. 

The  apparatus  which  I  have  described  was  constructed  for  me  by 
Mr.  Newman,  of  Lisle^street,  Leicester-square ;  who  entertained 
some  doubts  as  to  the  practicability  of  using  it,  grounded  upon  the 
idea  that  the  gas  would  escape  faster  than  it  could  be  supplied  by 
the  piston  ;  and  that  a  retrograde  movement  of  the  flame  from  the 
jet  might  thereby  ensue ;  but  I  have  not  found  this  to  be  the  case : 
on  the  contrary,  the  success  of  it  has  surpassed  my  most  sanguine 
expectations ;  for  the  action  of  the  piston,  by  its  distance  from  the 
reservoir,  has  never  affected  the  presence  of  the  oil  in  the  sttfety 
ct/linder;  which  sometimes  happened  with  the  former  apparatus ; 
whereby  an  explosion  was  more  than  once  occasioned.  Both  the 
safety  of  the  Ihw-pipe,  and  its  power  of  fusion,  have  been,  there- 
fore, greatly  increased  by  its  present  mode  of  construction ;  and 
the  results  which  it  has  enabled  me  to  obtain  shall  now  be  stated. 

I  began  by  placing  a  cupel  beneath  the  jet,  and  using  a  bent  tube 
above  it,  like  that  which  is  represented  in  the  plate;  so  that 
the  current  of  ignited  gas  might  act  perpendicularly  upon  any 
substance  placed  within  the  cupel.  A  small  quantity  of  p2a- 
tinum  was  thus  melted ;  and,  while  the  metal  remained  in  a 
state  of  perfect  fusion  and  ebullition,  more  platinum  was  added ; 
until  half  an  ounce  of  the  metal  was  rendered  perfectly  liquid; 
and  this,  being  suffered  to  cool,  was  obtained  io  the  form  of  a 


•  Mr.  Sadler,  sen.  informed  me  tlut  the  balloon  with  which  be  ascended  from 
DeroBshire  House,  in  FiccadlUy,  was  thos  coated,  with  a  solution  of  ca»itfcA«iie. 
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bullet.  It  was  then  rolled  out,  and  made  into  wheels,  with  a 
view  of  being  used  for  chronometers  by  a  mechanist  of  this  town. 
I  have  sent  to  you  a  wheel  of  this  description.  Very  curious  alloys 
of  difierent  metals  have  also  been  obtained ;  and  especially  a  small 
ingot  of  pure  precipitated  gold  alloyed  with  rather  less  than  ten 
per  cent,  of  plaiinim ;  of  which  some  beautiful  works  have  been 
wrought;  possessing  a  fine  gold  colour,  without  being  liable  to 
become  tarnished.  Messrs,  Rundell and  Bridge  have  lately  polished 
some  of  this  alloy :  which  had  been  coarsely  wrought  in  this  place. 
The  extended  use,  therefore,  of  the  gas  llow-pipe  to  the  arts,  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced ;  it  will  remain  for  others,  more  interested 
in  this  application  of  it,  to  further  its  progress.  I  will  now  recur 
to  its  more  philosophical  application. 

As  soon  as  I  had  observed  that  all  metals  might  be  revived  from 
their  oxides  by  means  of  this  Ihw^pipe^  I  endeavoured  to  obtain 
pure  precipitates  of  those  which  ar^  the  least  known  in  the 
metallic  form ;  beginning  with  uranium.  Following  the  rules 
suggested  by  Klaprothj  in  his  analysis  of  pechllendej*  I  endeavoured 
to  obtain  a  pure  oxide  of  this  metal.  He  considers  the  phsenomenoa 
of  its  acid  solution  yielding  a  deep  brown  red  precipitate  to  the 
pTussiate  of  potash  as  one  of  the  most  characteristic  properties  by 
which  this  metallic  substance  is  distinguished."  I  obtained  this 
precipitate :  and  the  same  acid  solution  which  afforded  it,  yielded 
also  a  yellow  precipitate,  when,  instead  of  the  prussiute  ofpotash^  a 
caustic  alkali  had  been  added.  In  fusing  these  precipitates,  after  they 
had  been  carefully  washed  and  dried,  and  mixed  with  oil,  a  metal 
was  revived,  resembling  iron ;  being  also  magnetic ;  and  when  re- 
dissolved  in  acids  yielding  a  Hue  precipitate  to  prussiate  of  potash; 
hence  it  was  evidently  contaminated  at  least  with  iron.  I  then  ex- 
posed to  the  ignited  sas  a  crystal  of  the  pure  yellow  oxide  of 
uranium  in  a  charcoal  crucible ;  and  in  this  manner  obtained  a 
metal  resembling  iron  which  was  not  magnetic ;  and  which  had  all 
the  characteristic  properties  ascribed  to  uranium.  Afterwards  I 
proceeded  in  a  course  of  experiments  with  some  of  the  other  semi" 
metals,  and  with  similar  success. 

At  this  time  ^Oct.  10)  Professor  Kiddj  of  Oxford,  paid  a  visit  to 
Cambridge^  witn  a  view  of  being  present  at  my  experiments ;  in- 
tending to  introduce  the  use  of  the  gas  blow-pipe  at  his  own  lec- 
tures. Several  Gentlemen  of  this  University  were  present  when 
I  exhibited  to  the  Professor  some  of  the  most  remarkable  results 
which  I  had  before  obtained ;  especially  the  metal  of  barytes  ;  and 
the  phsenomenon  deciding  its  metallic  nature ;  of  which  he  repeat- 
edly expressed  his  conviction.*  Professor  Hailstone,  being  also 
present,  had  brought  with  him  a  small  quantity  of  that  yeUow  pre- 
cipitate, which  is  by  some  considered  as  an  Ojcid,  and  by  others  as 

*  Analytical  Essays,  toI.  i.  p.  476,  Lood.  1801. 

+  I  haye  received  a  letter  from  Profeuor  Kidd  since  his  arrival  in  Oxford  ^  in 
which  he  expresses  again  his  canviction  that  this  metal,  which  he  filed  himself, 
was  the  mct(U  of  tarytei** 
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an  Qxide^  of  tungsten.*  We  made  it»  as  usual^  into  a  paste,  with  a 
little  olive  oil;  and  then  placing  it  in  a  charcoal  crucible  beaeath 
the  j^/  of  the  bloW'-pipe^  we  suffered  the  igrnled  gas  gradually  to  act 
opon  it.  Fusion  ensued;  accompanied  by  the  partial  volatilization  of 
the  metal ;  depositing  first  a  fine  deep  blue  oxide,  and  afterwards  a 
yellow  oxide  upon  the  iron  forceps  used  as  a  support  for  the  crucible. 
Its  further  volatilization  was  now  checked ;  and  upon  examining  the 
cruciblci  M  who  were  present  had  the  satisfaction  to  witness  the 
perfect  revival  of  the  metal ;  appearing  as  a  superficies  investing  the 
surface  of  the  charcoaU  It  was  surrounded  by  globules  of  a 
highly  limpid  glass.  We  afterwards  repeated  the  same  experiment, 
and  with  the  same  success.  Judging  from  the  appearance  exhibited 
by  tun^sten^  when  thus  revived  upon  charcoal^  which  however  may 
affect  Its  colour  superficially,  tms  metal  has  a  cupreous  aspect, 
intermediary  between  that  of  gold  and  co^er. 

Our  next  experiments  related  to  the  fusion  of  the  most  refractory^ 
native  compounds  of  the  metals  of  the  earths  ;  but  as  I  have  before 
circumstantially  described  the  changes  which  such  bodies  undergo 
when  exposed  to  the  ignited  gasy  I  shall  not  now  repeat' my  former 
observations.  While  Professor  Kidd  remained  with  me,  two  em^ 
raids  discovered  by  the  nev.  Mr.  Mandell  in  Cumberland,  at  the 
foot  of  Carrack  Fell,  were,  by  his  desire,  submitted  to  the  action 
of  the  gas  blow^pipe;  when  their  fusion  being  instantaneous,  they 
ran  together  in  a  liquid  state.  These  emeralds  were  supported  in  a 
small  charcoal  crucible.  As  soon  as  their  fusion  had  taken  place, 
the  mass  began  to  boil ;  and  it  was  so  liquid  that  a  slight  detonation 
taking  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  jet,  a  portion  of  the  liquid  matter 
was  scattered  out  of  the  crucible,  and  fell  in  minute  globules  upon 
a  sheet  of  white  paper.  The  Peruvian  emerald  is  known  to  be 
fusible  with  difficulty  before  the  common  blow^pipe ;  but  the  beryl 
emerald  was  often  considered  as  one  of  the  most  infusible  bodies; 
and  in  all  my  own  exf)eriments  with  the  common  Uow-pipe  1  have 
found  it  to  be  utterly  infusible. 

Before  I  conclude  this  article,  it  will  be  satisiactory  to  yoov 
readers  to  add,  that  as  the  experiments  for  the  exhiUtioD  of  the 
metallic  nature  of  barytes  have  been  atteaded  here  with  such 
complete  success,  and  constantly  exhibited  to  scientific  men,  in 
whose  minds  no  doubt  remains  as  to  the  fact,  the  cause  of  feilose 
elsewhere  may  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  barytes  used  for  the 
experiment.  For  some  time  I  redmed  fimn  Messrs^  Allen  a  sub- 
stance under  the  name  of  pure  barytes,  which  never  exhibited  any 
metallic  appearance  after  fusion;  but  I  have  now  obtained^  by  means 
of  the  same  chemists,  barytes  answerihg  perfectly^  m  all  ita  charac- 
ters,  to  that  which  I  had  originally  employed;*  exhibiting,  after  fusion 
and  the  action  of  the  file,  a  metallic  lustre  equal  to  any  that  I  have 
before  witnessed.  Some  barytes  which  I  formerly  received  from 
Messrs.  Accum  has  the  same  character ;  the  only  difference,  as  ftur 

•  See  Thomson's  Chenustrj,  fifth  ediUoo,  vol.  i.  p.  M,  Load.  IfilT* 
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as  I  am  able  to  detefmine,  between  the  two  sobstancies;  namely, 
that  which  deliquesces  before  the  gas  blow^pipe^  and  that  which 
fuses  iato  a  jet-black  substance  exhibiting  metallic  lustre^  is  this ; 
that  the  first  has  not  been  entirely  divested  of  water.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  hydrate;  and  therefore  any  experiment  nade  with  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  the  metallic  nature  of  laryies^  must  be 
attended  with  failure. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  yours,  &e. 
€^eartdge,  Oct.  IS,  i&n.  £dwabi>  Daniel  Clabkb. 


Abticls  IX. 
Proceedings  of  Philosophical  Societies. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCBS. 

Analysis  of  the  Labours  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the 
Institute  of  France  during  the  Year  1816. 

Mathematical  Pabt. — By  M.  le  Chevalier  Delamlre, 
Perpetual  Secretary. 

lC<mHnued  from  p.  302.) 
UBANUS. 

Tu  surprise  of  astronomers  in  1781  will  be  recollected  when  it 
was  announced  that  a  planet  hitherto  unknown  had  been  discovered 
by  Herschel,  the  care  with  which  they  examined  this  new  planet, 
and  their  eflTorts  to  form  tables  capable  of  representing  its  apparent 
motion.  Scarcely  were  these  tables  sketched  out,  when  astronomers 
dbcovered  unexpected  resources.  It  appeared  singular  that  a  planet 
which  by  common  glasses  could  not  be  distinguished  from  stars  of 
the  fifth  magnitude,  except  by  a  light  somewhat  less  brilliant, 
should  have  escaped  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  given  numerous 
caitalogues  of  stars  even  much  smaller  than  the  planet.  M.  Bode 
conceived  the  happy  idea  of  lodcing  for  it  in  the  catalogues  of 
Flamsteed  and  Mayer,  and  of  ascertaining  that  twice  already  the 
planet  had  ^  been  observed,  but  mistaken  for  a  common  star.  The 
same  examination  into  the  observations  of  Lacaille  was  unsuccess- 
ful, because  that  astronomer  made  his  list  beforehand  of  the  stars 
whose  position  he  wished  to  verify  from  the  old  catalogues.  Besides, 
he  died  before  he  had  completed  his  catalogue  of  zodiacal  stars, 
which  was  not  published  till  some  yean  afterwards.  Besides  tiiese 
two  observations  of  1690  and  1755,  Lemonnier  published  three 
others,  one  of  1764,  and  two  of  1768.  These  last  would  have 
given  hm  the  honour  of  the  discovery,  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble 
of  cMqpariog  ikem  with  each  otfaer^  for  they  were  made  in  the 
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most  favourable  circumstances.  With  the  assistance  of  these  obser- 
vations, and  joining  a  series  of  chosen  observations  made  during  an 
interval  of  eight  years  posterior  to  the  discovery,  tables  were  con- 
structed into  which  the  perturbations  produced  by  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  were  introduced  ;  and  these  tables,  which  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  all  astronomers  for  15  years,  represented  the  motions  of 
Uranus  with  a  precision  of  which  none  could  have  hoped  that  it  was 
susceptible,  and  much  superior  to  what  could  hitherto  be  given  to 
the.  theory  of  planets  that  had  been  long  known.  But  it  was  very 
unlikely  that  this  exactness  could  last  much  longer ;  and  astro- 
nomers waited  patiently  till  the  progress  of  years  should  furnish  a 
suificient  number  of  observations  to  confirm  or  rectify  a  theory  not 
hitherto  sufficiently  tried. 

The  journal  of  M.  Lindenau  informs  us  that  Bessel  had  found  in 
the  ccllection  of  Bradley  another  observation,  still  more  ancient 
than  that  of  Mayer.  The  journal  says  nothing  more  on  the  sub- 
ject. M.  Lindenau,  at  our  request,  demanded  of  M.  Bessel  the 
information  which  we  desired.  A  letter  of  M.  Bessel  has  informed 
us  that  the  observation  was  made  on  Dec.  3,  17^3,  but  that  it  is 
incomplete,  because  it  was  only  made  with  a  transit.  The  sidereaf 
time  of  the  passage  is  22**  23'  21 '828'';  and  therefore  Dec.  3,  at 
5»»  32^  3        T.  M.  the  right  ascension  was 

330°  50^  27-4''  the  declination  10-55'  A 
Our  tables  give 

50°  39-9'  the  declination  10*53'  32*9'' 
Thus  the  error  of  the  tables  is  only  12*5''. 

M.  Bessel  has  likewise  calculated  anew  the  observation  of  Mayer; 
and  on  Sept.  25,  1756,  at      51'  52-8"  T.  M.  he  has  found 

The  right  ascension  . .  348°  O'  52'9"  declination  6°  V  49'1"A 
According  to  our  tables  348    1     4*5  6    1  35*4 

Excess  of  calculus ....  + 1 1*6  — 12*7 

Hence  M.  Bessel  concludes  that  these  two  valuable  observations 
agree  perfectly.''  Long  before  we  received  this  answer,  and  without 
even  knowing  that  we  had  put  the  question,  M.  Burckhardt  set 
himself  to  look  for  the  observation,  which  he  easily  found.  He  had 
likewise  calculated  it,  in  order  to  compare  it  with  the  tables,  and 
he  had  read  the  results  at  one  of  our  meetings.  This  first  success 
had  encouraged  him  to  make  new  researches.  It  was  by  means  of 
the  catalogue  of  Flamsteed  that  M.  Bode  had  found  the  observa- 
tion of  1690.  Since  that  time  Miss  Caroline  Herschel  had  printed 
a  complete  catalogue  of  all  the  stars  which  Flamsteed  had  observed^ 
and  which  he  had  not  put  into  his  catalogue.  This  was  a  new  mine 
to  explore ;  and  M.  Burckhardt  discovered  in  it  five  obs€frvations 
all  equally  important.  He  calculated  them  with  ajl  possible  care, 
employing  even  the  motions  of  the  stars  as  far  as  they  could  be 
ascertained.  In  this  manner  he  has  deduced  the  opposition  of 
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Uran(|$  in  1715,  15  years  after  the  first  observation,  and  41  years 
before  that  of  Mayer.    He  has  obtained  the  following  results  : — 

4  March,  right  ascen.  170°  40"  18^(/'  declin.4°  54'  22-7'' 
10  March    I70    25    45-0  5     0  88-6 

The  mean  result  is  an  error  in  the  tables  of  +65'7''  in  longitude, 
and  +  J  *2''  in  latitude.  Besides  the  three  observations  employed 
above,  M.  Burckhardt  has  likewise  found  two  others ;  the  firsts  of 
April  2,  1712;  and  the  other  of  April  29, 1715.  The  three  observa- 
tions of  Lemonnier  are,  Jan.  15^  1764,  and  Dec.  27  and  SO,  IJSS. 

The  opposition  of  1799,  compared  with  that  of  Flamsteed,  gives 
60'9''  more  than  the  tables  for  the  motion  in  84  years ;  for  after  an 
entire  revolution,  the  error  of  the  aphelion,  and  that  of  the  eccen- 
tricity, are  the  same.  We  must,  therefore,  add  0'725''  to  the 
annual  motion,  which  will  be  4?  \T  55'^  This  result  is  the  more 
important,  because  it  has  been  hitherto  impossible  to  separate  the 
two  indeterminate  quantities. 

M.  Burckhardt  remarks,  likewise,  that  the  observations  of  1715 
and  1753  are  very  well  situated  for  determining  the  place  of  the 
aphelion  ;  those  of  1690  and  178I  are  very  proper  for  rectifying  the 
equation  of  the  centre. 

The  observations  of  1690,  1715,  and  1753,  have  given  the  fol- 
lowing corrections  for  the  tables : — 

Epochs  of  1799— 

+  34-1''  aphelion  +  6'  41'^  equat.  -  55-3''. 
The  observations  of  1715,  1753,  and  17^1,  have  given— 

+  27-5  +6*25  +  3-6 

The  mean  of  which  is— 

+  30-8''  +  &  83-5''  -  26*8'' 

A  change  of  six  minutes  in  the  aphelion  may  in  certain  cases 
change  the  longitude  36''. 

As  for  the  observation  of  Flamsteed  of  1690,  which  entered  into 
the  composition  of  the  tables,  the  new  elements  represent  it  as 
only  1'  wrong.  Unfortunately,  it  is  solitary;  and  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  read  in  the  passage  44"  instead  of  49"  to  make  the  whole 
agree.  But  the  manuscripts  of  Flamsteed  are  preserved  at  the 
Observatory  of  Greenwich.  It  would  be  easy,  therefore,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  conjecture  of  M.  Burckhardt  be  well  founded. 
.  M.  Burckhardt  then  gives  an  easy  method  of  comparing  the  new 
elements  with  all  the  observations  which  we  wish  to  calculate.  It 
is  to  add  to  the  mean  longitude  of  the  tables  0*725"  /,  t  being  the 
number  of  years  since  1761 ;  to  add  6'  26"  to  the  aphelion,  and  to 
suppose  that  the  tables  of  the  equation  and  radius  vector  are  for  the 
year  1813. 

The  stars  which  Flamsteed  observed  at  the  same  time  with 
Uranus  are  i  Leonif  and  b  Virginis. 
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COMETS  OP  1783  AND  1793. 

The  first  of  these  comets  was  observed  by  M.  Mecfaain,  on  Nov. 
26,  and  observed  by  himself,  as  well  as  by  M.  Messier,  to  Dec.  2\. 
Mr.  Pigott  had  seen  it  in  England  from  Nov*  20,  and  could,  only 
follow  it  till  Dec.  3.  He  had  only  estimated  the  declinations,  so 
that  the  uncertainty  with  regard  to  them  may  amount  to  two 
minutes. 

Mechain,  the  President,  Saron,  and  the  Chevalier  d'Angos,  could 
find  no  parabola  which  came  nearer  than  5'  or  6'  of  the  observa- 
tions at  a  time  when  the  diurnal  motion  was  only  4^'.  Such  con- 
siderable errors  in  an  arc  of  25  days  indicated  an  orbit  different 
from  a  parabola,  for  it  is  proved  that  the  observations  of  M.  Messier 
agreed  perfectly  with  those  of  M.  Mechain. 

After  having  tried  parabolas  in  vain,  M.  Burckhardt  tried  an 
ellipse,  and  he  found  the  elements  as  follows  : — 

Half  the  larger  axis,  3*15854;  sidereal  revolution^  five  years, 
7f  months,  or  2050*4  days. 

Eccentricity,  0  53i)5345 ;  distance  of  the  perihelion,  1*4544. 

Passage  over  the  perihelion  in  1783,  19*50013  November,  astro- 
nomical time. 

Place  of  the  perihelion,  50*  3'  8''  j  ascending  node,  55''  45'  20"^ 
Inclination,  44®  53'  24''  direct  motion. 
With  this  ellipse,  the  errors  scarcely  amount  to  a  minute  and 
a  half. 

The  comparison  of  this  ellipae  with  known  orbits  leads  to  the 
opinion  that  tlie  comet  of  1783  amy  be  the  same  as  that  of  1793, 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  examine  if  the  above  ellipse  would 
agree  with  this  last  comet. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  two  ellipses  were  a  little  diftrent,  it 
would  be  proper  to  examine  the  eflfects  of  the  attraction  pf  Jupiter, 
to  which  the  comet  must  have  approached  very  near  towards  its 
aphelion.  M.  Burckhardt  has  not  yet  had  leisure  to  undertake  this 
task }  but  in  the  mean  time  be  ^ves  the  errors  of  the  places  of  the 
comet,  calculated  in  an  ellipse  of  five  years,  and  in  an  ellipse  of  10 
years,  the  elements  of  ,,  which  are  as  follows  :— 

Passage  over  the  perihelion,  17S3,  Nov,  19  56868 ;  node,  65^ 
12' ;  inclination,  47°  43'. 

Perihelion,  49®  31'  55";  eccentricity,  0*6784  5,  distance  of  the 
perihelion,  1*49532. 

Log.  ^.  greater  axis,  0-6674185  j  kg.  (~)*»*«412108  5  log. 

parameter,  0*399630a 

Half  the  greater  axis,  4*64963. 

The  two  ellipses  correspond  well;  slight  changes  Biigbt  itiH 
diminish  the  errors  of  the  longitude ;  but  the  errors  of  the  latitude 
are  greater  in  the  ellipse  of  10  years.  But  the  difference  is  not 
sufiicient  to  prevent  great  uncertainty  wkk  respect  lo  the  gieater 
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axb.  Hence  there  is  so  hqpe  <^  detemioiDg  the  perturbationis  with 
certainty. 

The  comet  of  179S  exhibits  much  more  troublesome  uncer 
tainties.    In  the  first  place,  that  comet  was  very  weak.  Chance 
discovered  it  to  M.  Pemy  when  he  was  not  looking  for  it.  M* 

essier  could  i3ot  see  it  at  first  with  his  night  glass ;  he  was  obliged 
to  employ  his  large  achromatic  telescope.  He  explains  the  reason 
why  the  comet  has  not  been  seen  since,  if  it  actually  returns  every 
10  or  every  five  years. 

The  period  of  the  observations  is  f5  days.  It  was  only  55  in 
1788. 

About  the  saihe  time,  M.  Messier  had  himself  discovered  another 
comet,  wl>ich  interested  him  mdre,  and  to  which  he  applied  exclu- 
sively his  best  telescope.  To  observe  the  comet  of  M.  Pemy,  he 
employed  a  telescope  with  a  very  defective  micrometer,  and  only 
ga^  the  declination  within  two  minutes,  as  was  afterwards  known. 
M.  Perny  had  a  better  glass,  and  a  more  exact  micrometer;  but  he 
appears  to  have  been  rather  negligent  with  respect  to  the  passage 
across  the  wire.  Hence  ^e  have  good  reasons  for  distrusting  the 
observations  of  both,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  decide  upon 
the  true  orbit.  The  astronomers  who  were  then  in  Paris  not  having 
leisure  to  calculate  these  observations,  the  President  Saron,  who 
was  in  prison,  undertook  the  task,  and  Lalande  gave  him  the 
necessary  data.  The  parabola  determined  by  Saron  was  the  last 
kfboiir  of  ibis  respectable  and  tofortunate  magistrate.  In  a  note 
which  still  remains  he  expresses  his  surprise  that  he  could  only  re- 
present the  observed  longitudes  within  16^  or  \7%  and  the  latitudes 
within  2^or4^  We  have  just  seen  the  causes;  but  it  is  just  to 
remark,  that  the  comet  was  very  near  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  and 
that  these  errors  reduced  to  Ihe  parallel  of  the  comet  become  much 
less  considerable.  It  is  evident  that  errors  in  latitude  are  sufficient 
to  ascertatin  that  the  orbit  cannot  be  parabolic. 

On  ihe  supposition  that  the  orbit  is  entirely  unknown,  M.  Burck- 
hardt  has  found  an  ellipse,  of  which  the  cements  are  as  follows  :— 

P^ge,  1793,  November,  28*60631;  place  of  perihelion. 

Indinition,  47^  35'  5'';  node,  359^  4'  48^'. 

Logarithm  of  half  the  greater  axis,  0*7225030 ;  log.  of  the 
parariieter,  0*»853764. 

Log.  of  the  dist.  of  perihelion,  0*1461360;  eccentricity, 
07847635. 

Revolution,  nearly  121.  years. 

This  ellipse  represents  the  last  longitude  only  within  47^,  and 
the  latitude  within  1^'. 

If  we  stjppose  half  the  greater  axis  known,  and  the  revolution  of 
10  years,  we  have 

Eccentricity,  0*701355;  distance  of  perihelion,  1*38859;  peri- 
helion, 75*^  49';  inclination,  46^  55'. 
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This  ellipse  does  not  represent  better  the  obsenration  of  the  8th 
of  December, 

These  observations,  calculated  by  the  method  of  M.  Gauss,  lead 
to  a  hyperbolic  orbit. 

The  conclusion  of  M •  Burckhardt  is,  that  with  observations  so 
uncertain,  and  under  similar  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  identity  of  the  two  comets,  however  probable  it  may 
have  appeared  at  first.  If  the  two  comets  constitute  only  one,  we 
must  suppose  a  considerable  motion  both  in  the  node  and  in  the 
perihelion  of  the  orbit.  Future  observations  alone  can  decide  the 
question ;  but  there  are  many  chances  that  so  feeble  a  comet  may 
return  many  times  to  its  perihelion  without  being  perceived. 

Memoir  on  the  Agrarian  Measures  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians. 
By  M.  Girard. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  by  destroying 
the  boundaries  of  estates,  obliged  the  Egyptians  to  cultivate  geo- 
metry. They  are  even  said  to  have  been  the  first  masters  of  the 
Greeks.  It  is  related,  indeed,  that  Thales  taught  the  Egyptian 
priests  to  determine  the  height  of  the  pyramids  by  the  length  of 
their  shadows.  If  this  be  true,  the  geometrical  science  of  the 
Egyptians  was  probably  confined  to  some  coarse  practices  of  land 
measuring.  Let  us  see  if  thb  new  memoir  throw  any  light  on  this 
difficult  question. 

What  is  at  present  practised  in  Egypt  is  a  faithful  representa- 
tion of  what  has  been  practised  from  the  earliest  times  of  civiliza- 
tion." Hence  the  present  practices  will  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
knowledge  that  must  be  ascribed  to  the  priests  of  that  country* 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  measurement  of  lands  much  time  would 
have  been  lost  if  they  had  measured  the  arawra  (this  was  a  square 
whose  side  was  100  Egyptian  cubits  in  length,  and  whose  surfiice 
was.  the  space  that  two  oxen  could  labour  in  a  day)  by  applying 
successively  a  cubit  measure  along  the  length  of  that  line.  They 
replaced  the  cubit  by  one  of  its  multiples.  The  land  measurer, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  long  reed,  places  himself  at  the  extremity  of 
the  line  which  he  is  going  to  measure.  He  traces  with  thb  reed  a 
slight  transverse  furrow^,  to  point  out  the  place  of  that  extremity. 
He  places  one  end  of  the  reed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  ground, 
and  traces  with  the  other  end  a  second  transverse  furrow.  He 
places  the  end  of  the  cane  upon  this  second  furrow ;  and  thus  he 
goes  on  till  he  has  gone  over  the  whole  line.  We  see  that  this 
mode  of  measuring  is  as  simple  as  possible,  and  scarcely  requires 
more  time  than  is  necessary  to  pace  over  the  dbtance  to  be  mea- 
sured ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  not  rigorously  exact. 

^<  Since  the  unit  of  agrarian  measurement  was  a  squfire  of  100 
cubits  the  side,  it  is  obvious  that  the  length  of  the  cane  employed 
in  measuring  must  be  one  of  the  factors  of  this  number.  A  reed  of 
five  cubits  satisfies  the  essential  conditions.  The  unity  of  agrarian 
measure  of  10,000  cubits  was  thus  transformed  into  another  of  400 
square  canes. 
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To  render  the  operations  of  measurement  more  expeditious 
was  to  solve  a  problem  of  the  highest  importance.  The  priests 
contrived  a  ndw  cane,  equally  easy  to  employ,  and  having  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  former  of  abridging  the  labour,  without  sensibly 
altering  the  value  of  the  primitive  agrarian  measure." 

Such  are  the  facts  stated  by  the  author.  The  following  are  his 
conjectures. 

On  constructing  upon  the  diagonal  of  a  square  a  new  square,  we 
see  that  by  prolonging  the  sides  of  the  primitive  square,  we  have 
the  diagonals  of  the  second,  and  that  the  second  was  exactly  double 
the  first.  We  see  easily  that  the  diagonal  contains  more  than  28 
canes,  and  less  than  29 — more  than  141  cubits,  and  less  than  142. 
They  pitched  upon  28  canes.  The  error  was  only  16  superficial 
canes  in  800 ;  that  is,  a  50th  part ;  and  this  error  was  favourable  to 
government,  because  it  increased  the  impost.  The  number  28  has 
7  for  a  divisor.  On  that  account  the  cane  was  made  seven  cubits 
long,  still  with  the  view  of  abridging. 

It  is  true  that  we  do  not  find  in  antiquity  any  positive  evidence  of 
the  eniployment  of  the  cane  of  seven  cubits.  But  we  can  supply 
the  place  of  this  want  of  positive  proof  by  other  circumstances 
nearly  equally  strong. 

The  author  has  made  several  observations  in  his  memoir  on  the 
Nilometer  of  Elephantine,  which  demonstrate  that  the  builders  of 
the  great  pyramid  intended  to  give  to  the  different  parts  of  this 
monument  a  round  number  of  linear  measures.  It  is  natural  to 
think  that  the  base  of  this  pyramid  ought  to  contain  a  round 
number  of  superficial  measures.  According  to  the  last  measure- 
ment, the  sur&ce  of  the  base  is  54185  metres,  which  makes  exactly 
10  of  these  septennary  arouras,'and  gives  for  the  cubit  0*525  metre, 
exactly  what  is  deduced  from  the  sepulchral  chamber,  and  likewise 
from  the  nilometer  at  Elephantine. 

We  may  admit  very  readily  the  singular  exactness  of  these  coin- 
cidences; but  if  we  adopt  the  whole  hypothesb,  it  would  only 
follow  from  it  that  the  Egyptian  priests  were  acquainted  with  the 
most  simple  case  of  the  famous  problem  of  the  square  of  the 
hypothenuse,  which  would  not  indicate  a  very  advanced  state  of 
the  science. 

The  second  and  third  sections  of  the  memoir  treat  of  the  agrarian 
measures  in  Egypt  under  tde  Persians  and  under  the  Romans.  We 
see  that  the  jugerum  of  Hero  is  nothing  else  than  the  Roman 
jugerum.  We  find  it  proved  by  a  passage  of  Didymus  of  Alexan- 
dria that  the  Italian  foot  was  the  same  as  the  Roman  foot.  All  the 
modifications  introduced  into  the  agrarian  measures  are  explained 
by  this  principle,  which  has  always  regulated  the  conduct  of  con- 
querors, to  augment  the  sum  of  the  impositions,  attending  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  habits  of  the  conquered  people.  From  calcula- 
tions which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  extract,  it  appears  that  the  real 
size  of  the  base  of  the  great  pyramid  is  only  ttt 

different  from  the 

value  which  Pliny  has  assigned  it. . 
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The  object  of  the  fourth  section  is  to  prove  that  the  AraU'ans 
introduced  no  sensible  alteration ;  and  the  oiemoir  termiaates  wUk 
the  following  table^  which  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole : — 


I.  Primitive  Aroura. 

Primitive  cubit    0*525  metres 

Cane  of  five  cubits   2*625 

Side  of  20  canes   52*50 

Surface  of  400  canes   2756*00 

Surface  of  the  double  aroura  5512*12 

II.  Double  Aroura  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

Cubit   0*525  oietrea 

Cane  of  seven  cubits  • .  •   3*675 

Side  of  20  canes    73*50 

Surface  of  400  canes  •  5413*00 

III.  Double  Roman  Jugerum. 

Cubit    0*527  metres 

Cane  of  6|.  cubits   3*5133 

Side  of  the  double  jugerum   70*20 

Surface  of  400  canes  •  •  « « .  4937*00 

IV.  Socarion  of  Hero. 

Cubit    0*527  metres 

Koyal  Spirhame    0*2035 

Orgye  of  9-'-  spir   2*4351 

Side  of  10  orgyes   24*3510 

Surface  of  the  socarion    592*9710 

Deusple  surface    5929*7100 

V.  Present  Feddan  of  the  Culltvaiors^ 

Pik  beledy   0-5775  metres 

Cane  of  6f  pik  beledy   3*8500 

Side  of  20  canes   77*0000 

Surface  of  400  canes    5929*00 

VI.  Present  Feddan  of  Zobtes. 

Pik  beledy    0*5775  metres 

Cane  of  6^  pik  beledy   8*658 

Side  of  20  canes   73*16 

Surface  of  400  canes    5353*00 


The&ry  of  the  Motion  of  Water  in  Capillary  Tubes  at  different 
Temper aimes.   "By  M.  Girard. 

In  presenting  to  tbe  Academy  an  accouat  of  his  experiments  on 
the  Bootion  of  water  in  capillary  tubes,  M.  Girard  had  anaounced  a 
theory  capable  of  explaining  all  the  phenomena.  It  was  observed 
that  experiments  of  the  same  nature  had  been  made  at  Prague  ia 
1796,  and  published  in  1800^  by  Professor  Gecstner.  The  mmk 
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of  this  philosopher  having  been  communicated  to  M.  Giiafd*  he 
b^ins  his  new  memoir  by  an  analysis  of  the  labours  of  the  Pro^ 
fessor  of  Prague.  He.  describes  his  apparatus,  explains  the  object 
which  he  had  in  view^  and  the  principal  results  which  M.  Gerstnet 
obtained.  It  results  from  this  comparison,  tliat  if  the  two  memoirs 
have  some  resemblance  in  certain  parts,  the  differences  between 
them  are  much  more  nu|nerou8,and  occur  in  the  most  essential  points^ 

M.  Gerstner  employed  merely  the  empirical  formula  of  the 
Chevalier  Dubuat.  M.  Girard  employs  a  formula,  the  first  member 
of  which,  taken  directly  from  a  formula  of  Euler,  expresses  the 
accelerating  forces ;  while  the  second,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
Coulomb,  expresses  the  retarding  forces.  From  the  equality  be- 
tweeu  these  two  members  results  the  uniformity  of  motion. 

The  second  member  a  u  -^.b  u^is  composed  of  two  terms,  one 
of  which  depends  upon  the  simple  velocity  tt,  the  second  upon  thet 
square  of  that  velocity;  a  and^  are  constant  quantities  to  be  de- 
termined by  experience. 

In  certain  circumstances,  the  term  proportional  to  the  square 
disappears.  Then  the  formula  becomes  linear,  as  well  as  the  mo- 
tion. The  term  a  u  represents  the  resistance  from  the  adhesion  of 
the  fluid  to  the  surface  along  which  it  flows ;  the  term  I  depends 
upon  the  asperities  with  which  that  surface  is  covered. 
.  After  these  preliminaries,  M •  Girard  undertakes  the  explanation 
of  the  10  phenomena  which  he  has  observed.  All  that  we  can  do 
is  to  transcribe  here  the  enunciation  of  these  phenomena. 

1.  Under  any  charge  whatever,  when  the  capillary  tube  through 
which  the  liquid  runs  has  acquired  a  certain  length,  the  term  pro^ 
portional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity  disappears  from  the  general 
formula  of  uniform  motion. 

2.  The  l^mit  of  the  length  at  which  this  square  disappears  is  so 
much  the  further  irom  the  origin  of  the  tube  the  greater  the  charge 
of  water  above  it  is. 

3.  Every  thing  else  being  equal,  the  limit  of  the  length  is  so  much 
the  further  from  the  origin  of  the  tube  the  greater  its  diameter  is. 

*  4.  When  the  motion  of  the  water  has  become  linear,  variations 
of  the  temperature  have  such  an  influence  on  the  products  of  the 
flow  that  in  the  interval  between  0  and  84^  of  the  centigrade  ther* 
mometer  these  products  vary  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  four. 

5.  Within  the  limits  at  which  the  movement  begins  to  be  linear^ 
and  when  by  the  diminution  of  its  length  it  is  reduced  to  a  simple 
^yutagCf  the  produce  of  the  flow  varies  only  in  the  ratio  of  five  to 
SIX  for  a  thermometrical  interval  between  0^  and  87^. 

6.  The  coefficient  u  of  the  first  power  of  the  velocity  varies  with 
the  diameter  of  the  tubes  employed  in  the  experiment. 

^  7*  The  coefficients  a,  which  for  tubes  of  different  diameters  have 
difierent  expressions  at  a  given  temperature,  approach  so  much  the 
nearer  to  identity  the  higher  the  temperature  is. 

8.  Whatever  is  the  diameter  of  the  capillary  tube,  the  variations 
in  the  products  of  the  flow  from  one  degree  of  temperature  to  another 
are  so  much  the  n^ore  considerable  the  lower  the  teniperature  is* 
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9.  The  law  of  varinbiltty.  which  expresses  the  'ratio  of  the  pro* 
ducts  of  the  flow  to  the  d^rees  of  temperature  is  manifested  with 
so  much  the  greater  regularity  ihe  smaller  the  diameter  of  the  tube 
is  in  which  the  experiments  are  made. 

10.  The  temperature  which  exercises  so  great  an  influence  on 
the  products  of  uniform  flow  ceases  to  have  a  sensible  influence 
when  the  motion  takes  place  in  open  canals^  or  in  ordiurf  tubes 
whose  diameter  is  too  great  to  be  capillary. 

The  author  passeis  to  the  api^lication  of  his  experiments  to  the 
determination  of  the  r^tio  bf  the  temperature,  and  the  thickness  of 
the  coat  of  fluid  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  tube. 

The  superficies  of  the  transverse  section  of  the  tube  is  diminished 
by  a  circular  crown,  the  thickness  of  which  varies  with  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  fluid.   He  expressies  the  surface  of  this  crown  by  a 
series  of  this  form  :— 
S=sA  +  BT+CT»  +  DT»  +  &c.  Tbeing  the  temperature. 

He  seeks  the  value  of  the  coefficients  from  €Kperimem,  ^ther 
confining hiolseSf  to  T*,  or  in  proceedingas  fiirasT^.  'He  deduces 
from  this  the  formula  of  the  thickliess  e:  and  by  means  of  tliese 
two  formulas  he  calculates  the  whole  of  the  experiments* made  with 
difierent  seiies  of  tubes,  which  Enables  him  to  compare  these  A>r- 
mulas  with  each  other,  and  with  the  quantity ^f  water  ^hich*  really 
flows  out.  The  result  of  these  cottiparisons  for  the  first  series  of 
tubes  Is,  that  the  product  calculated  by  the  formula,  employii^  the 
first  three  powers,  is  greater  than  the  product  observed;  and  that 
when  the  thiird  power  is  suppressed,  and  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
first  two,  the  calculated  pi^idnct  is  a  little  too  small.  But  all  these 
fli&retices  are  extremely  s%ht.  From  experiments  made  with  tile 
second  series  of  tubes,  it  results  that  we  may  neglect  the  third 
power,  so  that  the  curve  is  only  of  the  second  degree. 

These  conclusions  may  be  verified  by  theshnple  inspeetton  of  the 
tables,  which  exhibit  all  the  circumstances  of  each  experiment. 

The  author  then  discusses  the  different  causes  of  the  errors  wMch 
could  influence  the  results,  and  produce  the  slight  dilFerenoeB  re« 
marked  in  them. 

He  thinks  that  we  may  always  assign  the  ratio  which  exists 'be-<> 
tween  the  diameter  of  a  capillary  tube,  its  size,  and  the  depression 
of  its  lower  orifice  below  the  surface  of  the  fliiid  in  the  reservoir 
from  which  it  flows,  and  between  the  temperature  and'  the  flow  per 
second  when  the  motion  has  become  linear. 

He  makes  similar  calculations  for  the  thickness  e  of  the  coating 
for  the  same  two  series,  and  in  the  double  hypothesis  of  the  eaaa'- 
tion  of  the  second  degree  and  that  of  the  third.  He  •determines 
this  thickness  for  every  five  degrees  of  the  thermometer  froAi  the 
freezing  to  the  boiling  point.  The  results  of  these  new  calctilatibns 
are  likewise  exhibited  in  two  tables,  where  we  remark  ea^y  that 
the  thickness  of  the  fluid  coats  which  cover  the  Inner  surface  of  the 
tubes  is  less  in  the  small  tube  than  in  the  large.  Henee  the'auMior 
concludes  that  these  thicknesses  do  not  depend' solely  Upon  -the 
temperature,  but  likewise  upon  the  radius  of  eiiitlltUle^  *ttEid  lilt 
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transverse  section  of  the  tube,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  the 
action  of  the  tube  did  not  extend  to  a  finite  distance  from  the  sur- 
face. This  remark  will  occasipn  new  researches,  which  will  be  the 
subject  of  another  memoir. 

{T4)^ec9niinu*d,) 


Article  X. 


SCIENTIFIC  INTELXIGKNCE;  AVn  NOTICES  OF  SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED  WITH  SCIENCE. 

I.  Arragonite. 

It  has  been  long  known  to  mineralogists  that  the  crystalline  forms 
of  calcareous  spar  iknd  arragonite  are  different ;  and  Hauy  demon- 
strated that  no  admissible  decrements  could  reconcile  their  primitive 
forms.   In  the  year  1813  Stromeyer  announcec]  that  he  had  disco- 
vered in  the  arragonite  of  France  4^^  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
strontiao ;  and  in  the  arragonite  of  Spaiti^  2^  per  cent,  of  the  same 
salt.    He  stated,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  considered  the  crystal- 
line shape  of  arragonite  as  the  same  with  that  of  carbonate  of 
strontlan.  It  has  been  known  for  some  years  that  certain  substances^ 
when  they  amount  only  to  a  small  propprtion  of  a  compound,  im- 
press upon  the  whole,  notwithstanding" their  own  crystalline  form. 
Thus  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  iron  is  capable  of  in- 
ducing, its  own  form  upon  sulphate  of  zjnc.  White  cobalt  ore  owes 
its  cubic  form  to  a  small  portion  of  iron  pyrites  which  it  contains. 
Gres  de  Fontainbleau  has  the  crystalline  form  of  calcareous  spar,  of 
which  it  contains  only  a  small  portion.    Stromeyer  conceived  that 
in  like  n^anner  the  small  proporUpn  of  ^rbonate  of  strontian  in 
arragonite  influenced  the  crystalline  form.   A  short  time  before  his 
death,  Gehlen  announced  that  he  had  met  with  very  well-defined 
crystals  of  carbonate  of  strontian,  and  that  the  form  was  precisely 
the  same  as  that  of  arragonite.    This  question  has  been  lately  dis- 
cussed at  great  length  by  Professor  Fuchs,  of  Landshut.   The  re- 
sult of  his  examination  is,  that  the  crystals  of  carbonate  of  strontian 
have  a  considerabJe  resemblance  to  those  of  arragonite,  but  that 
they  are  by  no  means  the  same  (Schweigger's  Journal,  xix.  1 13). 
The.  crystals  of  carboq^jte  of  stronti^p  found  .  lately  near  S/iU^^rg 
regular  Wi-^ided  prisms*   Those  of  arragonite  are  likewise  six-^ 
sided  pri^m^y  h^t  not  regulat;  fpr  four  of  Ute  angles  are  of  l\6% 
liod  the  two  others  of  1 28^.   Na>v  M. :  Haiiy  has  demonstrated  that 
the  i^imitive  fyrm  of  arrag^^e  cannot  pass  into  the  regular  hexa- 
bedron  in  virtue  of  any  admissiible  4aw.  of  decrement.   Besides,  this, 
Biicholas  and  Mcdsner  analyzed  dii&rent  spe^cimens  of  arragonite, 
which  were  destitute,  of  carbn^nate  of  strontian ;  and  Laugier  found 
wly  \t6  6^  part  .of  this  salt  in  the  arragonite  of  Bastenes,  Frotn 
these  faets  we  may  consider  it  as  dejcnonstrated  that  the  opinion,  of 
S/tromeyeris  inaccurate.  It  follows,  ihe^efi^re^  :  that  the  cause  of 
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the  discordance  between  the  crystals  of  arragonite  and  calcareous 
spar  is  as  problematical  as  ever. 

II.  Barley. 

According  to  Proust,  the  constituents  of  barley-meal  are  as 

follows :  Yellow  resin   1 

Gummy  and  saccharine  extract   9 

Gluten   ^   3 

Starch   32 

Hordeia  ••••••  •  •  • . .  55 

100 

The  resin  is  obtained  by  digesting  the  meal  in  alcohol.  It  is  a 
pitchy  substancci  which  seems  to  me  better  eptitled  to  the  name  of 
oil  than  of  resin.  I  examined  it  many  years  ago,  and  was  much 
struck  with  its  flavour,  which  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  spirits 
made  from  unfermented  barley.  Hence  1  was  disposed  to  consider 
that  flavour  as  owing  to  the  presence  of  this  oily  substance. 

The  gummy  and  saccharine  matter  are  obtained  by  digesting  the 
barley-meal  in  cold  water.  The  gluten  precipitates  in  flocks  when 
this  aqueous  infusion  is  heated. 

The  starch  and  hordein  constitute  the  powder  that  remains  after 
the  preceding  processes.  By  boiling  thb  powder  in  water,  the 
starch  is  taken  up,  while  the  hordein  remains.  The  substance  to 
ti^hich  Proust  has  given  the  name  of  hordein  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  the  sawings  of  wood,  and  possesses,  according  to  him,  the 
properties  of  li^nin ;  or  at  least  it  approaches  very  closely  to  that 
vegetable  principle  in  its  properties. 

III.  Malt. 

According  to  Proust,  the  constituents  of  malted  barley  are  as 

follows : —      Resin  . .  • .  •   1 

Gum  15 

Sugar   15 

Gluten    1 

Starch   ..56 

Hordein  12 

100 

He  affirms  that  barley  in  malting  loses  a  third  of  its  weight  (Ann. 
de  Chim.  et  Phys.  v.  342) ;  but  I  can  assure  the  reader  that  the 
whole  of  his  account  of  malt  and  malting  is  very  far  from  accurate. 
The  average  loss  in  more  than  50  malting  processes  on  a  prettv 
krge  scale,  which  I  myself  superintended,  and  during  which  much 
care  was  taken  to  ensure  accuracy,  was  only  20  per  cent.  The  malt 
in  these  cases  was  weighed  just  when  taken  off  the  kiln,  and  the 
barley  had  been  weighed  just  before  it  was  put  into  the  steep.  ^  I 
found  that  if  the  barley  was  kiln-dried,  it  lost  12  per  cent,  of  its 
weight ;  and  that  the  malt,  when  kept  for  some  time  in  a  granary, 
recovered  the  same  proportion  of  weight.  Hence  I  conceive  it 
follows  that  the  true  loss  of  weight  in  ma^ti|||)|j^  ^R^s^^^^^^ 
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eight  per  cent.,  or  rather  less  than  -^th.  One  half  of  this  loss  Is  to 
be  ascribed  to  matter  dissolved  from  the  hask  of  the  grain  by  the 
steep-water,  and  to  grains  of  barley  bruised  and  destroyed  by  the 
malster  while  turning  the  malt  upon  the  floor ;  so  that  the  real  loss 
in  malting  does  not,  I  believe,  exceed  four  per  cent.  I  leave  it  to 
M.  Proust  to  decide  whether  it  is  likely  that  so  very  remarkable  a 
change  should  be  produced  in  the  composition  of  barley-meal  by 
malting,  and  yet  so  small  a  change  in  the  weight.  The  hordein  of 
Proust  I  consider  as  starch  in  a  particular  state,  somewhat  similar 
to  the  fibrous  matter  of  potatoes.  The  malting  partly  converts  it 
into  the  state  of  sugar,  and  partly  into  that  of  common  starch,  by 
destro3ring  a  certain  unknown  glutinous  substance  which  glues  the 
particles  of  it  so  firmly  together. 

IV.  BreuAng, 

M.  Proust's  notions  of  brewing  by  means  of  barley  and  malt  are 
obviously  very  imperfect.  He  says  the  great  product  of  the  fermen- 
tation is  carbonic  acid.  The  fact  is,  as  I  have  determined  by 
numerous.experiraents  upon  a  large  scale,  that  the  portion  of  malt 
which  is  dissolved  is  resolved  by  fermentation  into  nearly  equal 
weights  of  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol  of  the  specific  gravity  0*825. 
When  raw  grain  is  employed  by  the  distillers,  it  undergoes,  while 
in  the  mash  tun,  a  change  similar  to  that  induced  on  barley  by 
malting ;  for  the  wort  is  just  as  sweet- tasted  as  the  wort  from  malt. 

V.  Effect  of  Lightning  on  a  Tree. 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 
Sill,  Qtorgt^treet^  Edinburgh^  July^S^XSVl, 

In  my  walk  two  days  ago  I  happened  accidentally  to  step  into 
Craiglockart  Garden,  near  the  village  of  Slateford,  about  two  miles 
west  of  Edinburgh,  where,  after  inspecting  the  garden,  hothouses, 
and  romantic  grounds,  upon  the  wooded  banks  of  the  water  of 
Leith,  the  keeper  informed  me  that  the  thunder-storm  of  the  lOth 
ult.  had  been  particularly  terrible  at  that  spot,  that  the  lightning 
had  struck  a  tree  on  the  side  of  the  highway  to  the  north  of  the 
garden  wall,  and  had  afterwards  struck  a  man  who  had  taken 
shelter  in  a  neighbouring  outhouse  attached  to  the  back  of  the ' 
garden,  near  the  tree. 

Wishing  to  ascertain  the  appearance  of  a  tree  struck  with  electric 
fluid  (having  often  observed  large  blotches  on  the  bark  of  trees  said 
to  have  been  caused  by  the  lightning),  I  requested  the  keeper  (Mr. 
Robertson)  to  show  me  the  tree.  I  found  it  to  be  an  English  elm. 
The  lightning  had  struck  it  at  a  small  decayed  knob  about  15  feet 
above  the  ground,  on  the  north  side  of  the  tree.  It  descended  all 
round  in  a  spiral  form,  and  went  ofi^  from  the  ground,  destroying  a 
large  quantity  of  nettles  and  grass  at  the  root  of  the  tree  in  a  south- 
west direction,  towards  the  house  where  the  man  had  taken  shelter, 
where  at  the  root  of  the  tree  I  observed  it  had  torn  up^  the  earth, 
which  is  still  quite  apparent,  from  the  root  of  the  tree,  in  the  shapq 
nearly  of  a  large  grooved  wheel  track,  diminishinff  in  si:^as  k  e^ 
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tends  out\Vard.  From  this  it  entered  x\\t  outhouse  where  the  ihen 
were,  and  struck  one  of  them  so  much  that  he  was  quite  stupified 
for  some  time  >  and  dfterwards,  a?  the  men  relate,  the  lightning 
went  oif  by  a  skyh'ght,  although  there  is  no  visible  mark  of  its 
course  after  quitting  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  the  grooved  way, 
which  does  not  extend  above  two  feet  from  the  tree,  but  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  door  of  the  house.  In  this  bouse  there  was  a  con* 
siderable  quantity  of  iron.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  leading  a 
conductor  to  the  earth  is  no  certain  rule  of  safety — the  light«iDg 
does  not  descend  into  the  ground. 

The  appearance  of  the  effects  of  the  fire  upon  the  tree  is  quite 
different  from  the  blotches  which,  in  my  ignorance,  had  frequently 
been  passed  upon  me  for  the  effects  of  lightning,  and  which  pro* 
bably  is  some  disease  of  the  tree,  or  animalcule.  The  appearance 
of  this  tree  is  as  if  the  top  knobs  Of  the  outer  cortex  had  been 
touched  with  a  wright's  plain,  having  a  white  glistening  colour^  as 
if  after  friction.  No  black  traces  remained  upon  the  tree,  attd 
nothing  bore  the  resemblance  of  burning,  except  some  lateral 
branches,  and  the  nettles  and  brushwood  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree. 

Ti)e  most  surprising  fa^t,  however,  is,  that  four  years  ago  two 
trees  (within  a  few  yards  of  th^  elm  that  was  struck)  werfe  in  like 
manner  successively  struck  with  lightnidg.  The  one  tree  was  a 
beech,  and  is  now  cut  down,  having  decayed  by  th^  efiPect^  of  the 
lightning :  the  other  a  fir,  I  believe,  which  remains  a  wretched 
spectacle  to  this  day.  This  led  me  to  inquire  as  to  the  contiguous 
metals  imbedded  in  the  ground  under  the  spot. 

Fortunately  a  well  about  18  feet  deep  is  sunk  close  by,  which  n, 
man  informed  me  he  had  been  at  the  bottom  of,  and  he  assured  me 
that  the  only  mineral  cut  through  in  that  depth  W96  a  greyish  free* 
stone. 

I  have  thought  it  proper  to  set  down  this  information  for  you  as  I 
received  it,  and  saw  it.  And  if  it  can  throw  any  light,  or  afibrd 
9ny  hints  to  your  learned  friends,  upon  this  most  awful  phenomenoq 
of  nature,  I  shall  be  happy.  The  shape  of  the  groove  by  whic^ 
the  electric  fluid  escaped  from  the  tree  may  perhaps  be  some  foun- 
dation for  ascertaining  the  form  of  the  forked  lightning.  And  from 
the  direction  as  marked  on  the  ground,  and  the  circumstance  of  the 
man  being  so  sensibly  affected  in  the  outhouse,  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  the  same  flash  that  did  both. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

John  Ootan. 

VI.  Register  of  the  Weather  at  New  Malton,  in  Yorkshire* 

Juli/j  181 7.— Mean  pressure  of  barometer,  29*518;  max.  29-83  jj 
min.  28-75.  Range,  0*88  in.  Spaces  described  by  thfe  curve,  5*00 
ill.  Number  of  changes,  J  3. — Mean  tetnperaturo,  58*92**;  maJt, 
70° ;  min.  48^.  Range,  22^*.— Amount  of  rain,  4'05  in.  Wet 
0bys,  22,  Pfevailing  witids,  Westerly,    N,  8,   Nfi^  2.  E,  1, 
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SE,  J.  $,6.  SW,7.  W,7.  NW,3.  Var.,  1.  Brisk  winds, 
3*   Character  of  tb^  period :  wet,  cold^  and  cloudy. 

Augustm — M^an  pressure  of  barometer,  29*492;  max.  29  92  ; 
mm.  28'^*  H^g»f  1*12  iQch.  Spaces  described  by  the  curve, 
7*30  in.  Nymber  of  changes,  20. — Mean,  tenjperature,  56  60° ; 
max.  70^;  min.  42.  RAOge,  28"^.— Amount  of  rain,  5-47  inch. 
Wet  d^ys,  25.  Prevailing  wind,  SW.  NE,  3.  SE,  2.  S,  6, 
SW,  13.  W,  1.  NW,  2.  Var.,  4.  Brisk  winds,  12.  Bois- 
terous, 6. 

This  period  was  so  uncommonly  wet,  that  scarcely  a  single  day 
elapsed  without  rain,  either  io  greater  or  less  qus^ntities,  and  ofteo 
accompanied  with  very  heavy  gales,  the  amount  being  equal  to 
nearly  5^.  inches.  The  barometjriqal  column,  as  may  be  seen  from 
tlie  number  of  changes  in  its  direction,  was  in  continual  fluctuation, 
and  the  mean  lower  than  for  some  time  past. 

September^ — Mean  pifeasure  of  barometer,  29*772 ;  max.  80*14 ; 
min,  2ii'G9.  Range,  1*45  in.  Spaces  described  by  the  ciurve,6'12 
in.  Number  of  changes,  15. — Mean  temperature,  55-43°;  max. 
71°;  imin.  30°.  Range,  41°— Amount  of  rain,  1*05  in.  Total 
quantity  this  year,  20*32  in. — Prevailing  wind,  easterly.  N,  4. 
NE,  7.  SE,  6.  S,  a  SW,  1.  W,  3.  NW,  1.  Var.,  1. 
Brisk  winds,  3.   Boisterous,  2^ 

A  violent  storm  of  thunder,  vivid  lightning,  and  heavy  rain, 
between,  three  and  four,  a.  m.  on  the.  4  th,  closed  a  series  of  wet  and 
changeable  weather  of  above  three  months'  duration.  The  air  now 
become  serene  and  mild»  with  very  little  rain  fbc  the  remainder  of 
the  period.  When  the  moon  attained  her  full  on  the  25th,  a  suc- 
cession of  heavy  equinoctial  gales  from  the  S  and  SW  were  expe- 
rienced, which  consideraibly  defitessed  both  the  pressure  and  tem- 
perature ;  the  thermometer  indicating  32°  on  the  30th,  and  30^  on 
the  following  morning. 

MaU§m,  OcL  S»  1&17. 

y|I.  Kidney  Bean  and  Common  Bean  Perennials. 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 

SIR, 

Should  ypu  deem  the  following  facts  worthy  a  place  in  your 
Journ^l^  I  shall. feel  myself  much  honoured. 

And  am,  with  due  respect, 

Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant. 

Corky  Sept.  18,  1817,  ThOMAS  HolT. 

It  is  a  generally  received  opinion,  supported  by  the  authority  of 
all  the  botanical  and  horticultural  works  I  have  had  opportunity  of 
consulting,  that  the  phaseolus  vulgaris^  or  common  kidney  bean, 
and  the  phaseolus  nanus^  or  dwarf  kidney  bean,  are  annual  plants. 
Experience  has  taught  me  that  they  are  both  perennials,  as  well  af 
the  faha  vicia,  or  common  garden  bean,  yvhh  its  varieties.  How 
the  fact  could  have  escapp^  the  penetrating  eye  of  the  late  Philip 
Miliar,  I  cannot  determine;  but  ia  his  ^otanieal  Pictionary  ^hfif 
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are  all  pronouDced  annual  plants.  Of  course  the  botanical  works 
of  more  recent  date,  being  chiefly  abridgments,  selections,  and 
improvements,  of  that  book,  have  maintained  the  same  opinions. 

The  fact  is  readily  proved.  In  the  month  of  September  or 
October,  on  the  appearance  of  any  sharp  frosts,  or  when  the  beans 
have  done  bearing,  let  them  be  cut  down  within  two  inches  of  the 
soil ;  shake  over  the  roots  some  litter  from  a  stable  ;  and  about  the 
May  following  the  roots  will  throw  up  fresh  shoots,  which  will  be 
stronger,  and  more  vigorous,  than  those  of  the  first  year's  growth. 
This  I  have  repeated  with  never-failing  success  for  these  six  years 
past,  in  the  course  of  which  I  have  observed  that  the  bean  pods  do 
not  come  to  maturity  so  early  by  about  three  weeks  in  the  second  or 
succeeding  years  as  they  do  the  first  year's  growth ;  but  that  the 
second  year's  ctop  is  not  so  liable  to  be  injured  by  variable  weather, 
frosts,  or  wet,  as  the  fresh  sown  plants ;  and  that  the  roots  are  more 
in  danger  of  injury  from  cold  rains  in  winter  than  by  hard  frosts. 

At  the  same  time  I  must  request  permission  to  correct  a  mis- 
statement of  a  fact  which  appeared  in  Mr.  Sym's  paper  on  Flame^ 
which  appeared  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy  for  November  last. 
The  author  observes,  "  for  Jlame  is  an  opake  substance,  as  any  one 
may  satisfy  himself  by  trying  to  read  a  book  through  the  upper  part 
of  the  Jlame  of  a  candle"  (Vol.  viii.  pp.  322,  323.)  1  have  re- 
peatedly tried  the  experiment;  and  have  satisfied  myself  that  a  book 
of  very  small  print  may  be  easily  read  through  any  part  of  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  and  indeed  of  any  other  not  intensely  bright 
flame^  if  held  a  short  time  behind  it,  with  the  eye  fixed  on  it. 

VIII.  Royal  Geological  Society  of  CornwaU. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Council, — In  performing  this  annual  duCj, 
the  Council  acknowledge  with  pleasure  the  liberal  contributions  of 
mineral  specimens,  to  which  the  increased  splendour  of  the  cabinets 
is  so  greatly  indebted ;  and  they  contemplate  with  peculiar  satisfac- 
faction  the  spirit  of  investigation,  and  activity  in  research,  which 
continue  to  animate  the  members  of  the  society,  and  to  augment 
that  interesting  department  of  the  collection  which  is  calculated  to 
illustrate  the  geological  structure  of  the  county. 

In  consequence  of  such  an  increase  in  the  number  of  specimens, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  members  of  the  society,  the  present  room 
has  been  found  inadequate  to  its  purposes,  a  museum  has  therefore 
been  erected,  which  will  prove  better  adapted  for  the  meetings,  and 
more  favourable  to  the  enlarged  views  and  increasing  prosperity  of 
the  institution. 

The  Council  have  to  lament  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather 
during  the  preceding  year,  as  it  has  unfortunately  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  those  investigations  which  are  necessary  for  tlie  completioq 
of  the  geological  map  of  the  county ;  and  they  beg  to  remind  the 
menibers  of  the  society  that  to  obtain  this  desirable  object,  their 
social  and  united  exertions  are  required,  and  they  more  espeqially 
solicit  the  co-operation  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  yesidcnt  in  tb^ 
more  remote  districts  of  th^  counter,  . 
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.  The  Council  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the 
very  interesting  and  instructive  series  of  specimens  collected  from 
the  different  mines,  at  diflerent  levels,  by  Joseph  Carne,  Esq.  in 
illustration  of  the  history  of  that  rock  to  which  the  name  of  Elvan 
has  been  provincially  given.  It  is  hoped  that  similar  suites  of  the 
other  metalliferous  rocks  will  be  collected,  with  a  view  to  discover 
their  geological  relations. 

Mr.  Chenhalls  reports  that  the  safety  bar  continues  in  use  in  all 
the  western  mines,  without  any  objection  ;  and  that  not  a  single 
accident  has  occurred  for  two  years.  Thb  testimony  of  its  value, 
together  with  the  strong  address  of  Mr.  Justice  Abbot,  and  the 
resolution  of  the  Grand  Jury  at  the  last  Lent  Assizes,  in  favour  of 
its  speedy  and  general  introduction,  cannot  fail  to  eradicate  any 
prejudice  which  might  exist  against  it. 

.  Comparative  View  of  the  Number  of  Members  at  the  last  and, 
on  the  present  Anniversary, —Lai&X,  anniversary,  153;  withdrawn 
and  dead,  5 ;  elected  this  year,  18 ;  total,  16*6*. 

The  Secretary  reports  tfiat  the  first  volume  of  Transactions  is  in 
the  progress  of  printing. 

The  following  papers  have  been  read  since  the  last  Report : — 

1.  On  the  Processes  for  making  the  different  Preparations  of 
Arsenic  which  are  practised  in  Saxony,  and  on  those  for  preparing 
Smalt  or  Cobalt  as  pursued  in  Bohemia ;  presented  to  the  Society 
in  the  hope  of  introducing  similar  establishments  in  Cornwall;  by 
John  Henry  Vivian,  Esq.  M.G.S.C. 

2.  Notice  relative  to  the  Formation  of  a  mineral  Substance 
known  by  the  Name  of  Swimming  Quartz ;  by  Joseph  Came,  Esq, 
M.G.S.C. 

3.  On  the  Discovery  of  Gregorite  in  large  Quantities  in  a  Stream 
at  Lanarth,  in  the  Parbh  of  St.  Keverne ;  by  John  Ayrton  Paris, 
M.D.  F.L.S.  Hon.  Mem.  G.S.C.  &c. 

4.  A  Sketch  of  the  Plan  of  the  Mining  Academies  of  Freyburg 
and  Schemnitz,  and  on  the  Advantages  which  would  attend  the 
Establishment  of  a  School  of  Mines  in  Cornwall ;  by  John  Henry 
Vivian,  Esq.  M.G.S.C. 

5.  On  the  Nature  and  Quantity  of  the  different  Rocks  and  Clays 
annually  exported  from  the  County  of  Cornwall,  for  the  Purposes  of 
Architecture,  Manufactures,  and  the  Arts;  by  John  Ayrton  Paris, 
M.D.  F.L.S.  Hon.  Mem.  G.S.C.  &c. 

6.  On  the  Circulation  of  printed  Queries  respecting  Lodes 
through  the  Mines  of  Cornwall ;  by  John  Hawkins,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
M.G.S.  L.  and  C. 

7*  On  the  History  of  Sub-marine  Mines;  by  John  Hawkins, 
Esq.  F.R.S.  M.G.S.  L.and  C. 

8.  On  the  Salt  Mines  of  Poland ;  by  John  Henry  Vivian,  Esq. 
M.G.S.C. 

9.  On  the  Lodes  of  Polgooth  Mine ;  by  John  Hawkin$,  Esq. 
F,j8,.S.  M.G.S.  L.  and  C. 

10.  On  the  Introduction  of  the  Steam  Engine,  and  a  Corps  of 
Cornish  Miners^  into  the  Silver  Mines  of  South  Amenea,  with  'an 
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Accoant  of  the  Arrival  and  siogular  Reception  of  Mr.  Trevithick, 
the  Engineer ;  by  Henry  Boase^  Esq,  Treasurer. 

1 1.  A  Notice  respectiog  the  Discovery  of  Phosphate  of  Iron,  at 
Huel  Kine,  in  St.  Agnes,  and  on  the  Circumstances  under  which 
it  was  discovered ;  by  Joseph  Carne,  Esq.  M.G.S.C. 

12.  On  the  Art  of  refining  Tia;  by  Jotm  Hawkios,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
M.G,S.  L.  and  C. 

13.  An  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Tin  produced  in  Cornwall 
in  the  Year  ending  with  Midsummer  Quarter^  1817  3  by  Joseph 
Came,  Esq,  M.G.S.C. 

14.  An  Account  of  the  Produce  of  the  Copper  Mines  in  Corn- 
wall, in  Ore,  Copper,  and  Money,  for  the  Year  ending  June  30th^ 
1817;  by  Joseph  Carne,  Epq.  M.G.S.C. 

15.  An  Eloge upon  the  Life  and  Scientific  Labours  of  the  lat^ 
Rev.  William  Gregor ;  by  John  Ayrton  Paris,  M.D.  F.L.S.  Hon. 
Mem.  G.S.C. 

At  the  anniversary  meeting,  Sept.  16,  1817,  Davies  Gilbert, 
Esq.  M.P.  F.R.S.  President,  in  thQ  Chair,  the  Report  of  the 
Council  being  read,  it  was  resolved, 

That  it  be  printed  and  circulated : 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  John  Hawkins, 
Esq^  John  Henry  Vivian,  Esq.  Joseph  Carne,  Esq.  Henry  Boase, 
Esq.  and  John  Ayrton  Paris,  M.D.  for  their  communications ;  and 
that  the  Eloge  upon  the  Rev.  William  Gregor  be  immediately 
printed. 

The  following  R^olutions,  proposed  by  Davies  Gilbert,  Esq. 
M.P.  President,  and  seconded  by  Sir  Christopher  Hawkins,  Bart, 
were  unanimously  passed  : — 

Resolved — ^Tbat  Dr.  Paris  is  entitled  to  the  warmest  thanks  of 
this  Society,  and  of  the  county  of  Cornwall,  for  originating  the 
plan,  and  promoting  the  institution,  of  the  Royal  Geological 
Society,  which  renders  our  bpme  the  school  of  science,  and  our 
native  riches  increasing  sources  of  prosperity,  whilst  it  has  cleared 
the  laborious  path  to  them  of  its  peculiar  perils. 

Resolved — ^That,  as  he  has  left  in  this  institution  so  ample  a 
menoorial  of  himself,  he  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  depart  with- 
out a  lasting  memorial  of  us. 

Resolved— That  a  valuable  piece  of  plate,  with  an  inscription 
expressive  of  his  merits,  aqd  of  our  grateful  sense  of  them,  be 
presented  to  him ;  and  that  Davies  Gilbert,  Esq.  M.P.  Sir  Rose 
Price,  Bart,  the  Rev.  C.  V.  Le  Gnce,  Thomas  Bolitho,  Esq.  and 
jjoseph  Carne,  Esq.  be  appointed  a  Cominittee  for  carrying  the 
said  R^lutioQ  into  eifeet. 


IX.  RemarbaUe  Action  of  Pusie  <m  Cast-Irm, 

(To  Dr.  ThomsQii.) 

SIR, 

In  the  Annals  of  Philosophy  of  last  month  (p.  302)  you  liave 
noticed  the  remarkably  action  Qf  paste  on  the  cast-iron  c^lin^ex? 
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employed  in  weaving  cotton;  and  you  conjecture  that  l!he  substance 
resembling  in  appearance  plumbago  is  formed  by  the  development 
of  an  acid — unquestionably  acetic*  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion, 
I  beg  to  observe  that  the  very  same  kind  of  substance  is  produced 
by  distilling  pyroligneout  acid  (which  is-  identicai  with  vinegar)  in 
cast-iron  vessels.  I  have  remarked  that,  after  the  vessels  have  been 
some  time  in  use,  their  interior  becomes  so  very  soft,  that  with  a 
common  pocket  knifie  they  may  in  a  few.  minutes  be  almost  entirely 
cut  through.  In  this  instance,  and  in  that  related  by  you,  as  men* 
tioned  above,  the  formation  of  fictitious  plumbago  may  be  regarded 
as  proceeding  from  the  action  of  vinegar ;  but,  in  the  instance  re- ' 
lated  by  Dr.  Henry,  in  an  early  number  of  your  Amah,  the  partial 
inversion  of  iron  into  this  substance  has  undoubtedly  a  different 
origin.  I  am,  Sic^  yours  most  respectftilly, 

Qhesttr,  Oct.  14,  1817.  .  S.  LbBT« 


Article  XI, 

Scientific  Books  in  hand^  or  in  the  Presu 

Dr.  Annstronff,  of  Sunderland,  is  about  to  publish  a  work  on 
Scarlet  Fever,  ^fea8le8;,  Consumption,  &c.  His  volume  on  Typhus 
J^ever  is  also  reprinting,  with  considerable  additions. 

Dr.  Adams  is  about  to  publish  a  New  Edition  of  his  Life  of  Mr.  John 
Hunter. 

Mr,  Thomas  Forster  has  just  published  a  work,  entitled,  Observa- 
tkms  on  the  casual  and  periodical  InHuence  of  peculiar  States  of  the 
Atmosphere  on  Human  Health  and  Diseases,  porticoiarly  Insanity. 
The  object  of  this  work  is  to  point  out  and  illustrate  the  conne^^ion 
between  (he  periodical  phanges  in  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  periods  of  diseases. 

The  same  Author  has  likewise  pubfisbed  Observations  on  the  Phe- 
nomena and  Treatment  of  Insanity,  being  a  Supplement  to  the  ibrmer. 
In  this  work  the  Author  has  shown  dre  particular  application  of  the 
foregoing  doctrine  to  the  treatment  of  madness,  and  has  adduced 
numerous  proofs  of  the  safety  of  the  lowering  regimen  in  that  disease. 

The  Manuscripts  of  the  late  Mr..  Spence,  of  Greenock,  were  some 
time  ago  submitted  to  Dr.  Herschel,  who  has  selected  the  most  com* 
plete  for  publication.  The  students  of  pure  mathematics  will  be 
gratified  to  hear  that  the  volume  now  preparing  for  publication  con- 
tains, besides  the -ingenious  £ssay  on  Logarithmic  Transcendanta, 
unpublished  Tracts  on  the  same  class  of  the  science,  equally  new  andi 
elegant.  A  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author,  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Gait,  will  be  prefixed  to  the  volume. 

Mr.  Jones,  Optician,  is  about  to  publish  the  late  Mr.  Ferguson^is 
Astronomical  Planisphere  of  the  Heavens ;  showing  the  Day  of  the 
Month ;  Change  and  Age  of  the  Moon ;  Places  of  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
^d  Stars  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  Magnitude;  likewise  his 
Astronomical  Rotula,  showing  the  Change  and  Age  of  the  Moon,  the 
Motion  of  the  Sun,  Moon  and  Nodes,  with  all  the  Solar  and  Lunar 
ISclipses,  from  1817  to  1864,  with  Descriptions  of  their  Usefit.  The 
Calculations  are  continued  b^  the  Rev.  L.  £vans^  R,  M.  A. 
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Article  XII. 

Magnetkal  and  Meteorohgkal  Observations. 
By  CoL  Beaufoy,  F.R.S. 

Bushey  Heath,  near  Stanmore. 

Latitude  5lo  87'  42''  North.   Longitade  west  in  time  1'  20*7". 


Magnetkal  OlservaiionSf   1817.  —  Farmtion  West. 


MoBtb. 


Morning  Observ. 


Noon  Obserr. 


Hour. 

Variation. 

Hoar. 

Variation. 

Hour. 

Variation. 

Sept  1 

8h  36' 

240  32' 

60' 

'  Ifc 

35' 

240  42' 

32' 

—0       — ' 

2 

8 

85 

24 

82 

56 

1 

80 

24 

42 

82 

6 

86 

24  33  50 

3 

8 

40 

24 

82 

28 

1 

40 

24 

42 

04 

6 

40 

24   36  17 

4 

8 

35 

24 

81 

59 

1 

45 

24 

42 

31 

6 

35 

24   34  54 

5 

8 

40 

24 

88 

80 

1 

80 

24 

41 

58 

6 

46 

24   34  26 

A 

V 

8 

46 

24 

88 

12 

1 

85 

24 

40 

53 

6 

40 

OA    Qt;  i\f% 
Z4    30  XiD 

7 

8 

40 

24 

88 

40 

1 

40 

24 

41 

43 

6 

30 

24   34  84 

8 

8 

40 

24 

32 

52 

1 

85 

24 

42 

86 

6 

40 

24  85  18 

9 

8 

85 

24 

32 

52 

85 

24 

41 

41 

.10 

8 

40 

24 

84 

02 

1 

45 

24 

40 

00 

6 

30 

24  35  32 

11 

8 

85 

24 

88 

58 

1 

85 

24 

40 

53 

6 

80 

24   35  27 

12 

8 

85 

24 

83 

89 

1 

35 

24 

42 

07 

6 

30 

24   35  00 

13 

8 

85 

24 

38 

06 

1 

85 

24 

48 

42 

6 

30 

24   35  24 

14 

1 

45 

24 

40 

04 

6 

20 

24  85  12 

15 

8 

80 

24 

82 

54 

1 

85 

24 

48 

89 

6 

SO 

24   35  21 

16 

8 

40 

24 

41 

55 

1 

35 

24 

44 

16 

17 

8 

35 

24 

83 

45 

1 

40 

24 

42 

53 

18 

8 

85 

24 

34 

19 

1 

40 

24 

41 

23 

6 

10 

24   34  25 

19 

8 

85 

24 

82 

10 

1 
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24 

41 
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6 

20 

24  46  51 

20 

8 

85 

24 

88 

26 

1 

85 

24 

88 

18 

6 

15 

24  34  43 

21 

9 

85 

24 

38 

14 

1 

40 

24 

88 

58 

6 

10 

24  85  21 

22 

8 

85 

24 

82 

20 

6 

05 

24  34  20 

23 

8 

85 

24 

84 

56 

1 

85 

24 

40 

38 

6 

05 

24  32  45 

94 

8 

85 

24 

82 

10 

I 

85 

24 

41 

68 

6 

05 

24  34  35 

25 

1 

85 

24 

41 

54 

5 

50 

24  83  54 

26 

8 

85 

24 

81 

54 

1 

85 

24 

40 

60 

5 

65 

24  83  06 

27 

8 

35 

24 

82 

02 

6 

56 

24  35  03 

28 

8 

85 

24 

84 

14 

1 

50 

24 

41 

51 

29 

8 

40 

24 

81 

14 

1 

40 

24 

40 

21 

5 

50 

24  33  35 

SO 

8 

85 

24 

82 

18 

1 

55 

24 

40 

68 

5 

65 

24  84  27 

Mean  for 

the 
Month. 

^8  86 

84 

33 

02 

1 

88 

24 

41 

86 

6 

19 

24  34  38 

Evening  Obserr. 


The  morning  observation  on  the  16th,  and  the  evening  observa- 
Hon  on  the  19th,  are  rejected  in  taking  the  mean^  being  so  much 
in  excess,  for  which  there  was  no  apparent  cause, 
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Meteorological  Talle. 


Month. 


Sept. 


4J 


17< 


Time. 


Morn. 
Noon. 
Even , 
Morn. 
Noon. 
Even . 
Morn, 
Noon. 
Even . 
Mom. 
Noon. 
Even  . 
Morn. 
Noon. 
Even  . 
Morn, 
Noon. 
Even. 
Mom. 
Noon. 
Even , 
Mom. 
Noon. 
Even  . 
Morn. 
Noon. 
Even  , 
Morn. 
Noon. 
Even . 
Morn. 
Noon. 
Even  . 
Morn. 
Noon. 
Even . 
Morn. 
Noon. 
Even . 
Morn. 
Noon. 
Even . 
Mora. 
Noon, 
Even  . 
Mora. 
Noon. 
Even . 
Morn. 
Noon. 
Even . 


Barom. 

Tber. 

Hyg. 

Wind. 

Inches. 

29'60d 

570 

72» 

SSE 

29*630 

63 

45 

— 
29*638 

— 

58  . 

— 
60 

E 

29*590 

66 

50 

ESE 

29*5S5 

61 

70 

Eby  S 

29-500 

63 

65 

ESE 

29-480 

74 

46 

SE  by  £ 

29-515 

68 

52 

ESE 

29-620 

59 

73 

NW 

29-667 

69 

43 

NW 

29*745 

63 

52 

Why  N 

29-765 

61 

65 

NNE 

29-7T0 

71 

47 

NW 

29*755 

62 

57 

Calm 

29*713 

62 

54 

SSW 

29-700 

70 

44 

wsw 

29-700 

>  62 

51 

Calm 

29-713 

62 

63 

E 

29*700 

71 

49 

£ 

29*662 

63 

48 

£ 

29*585 

62 

75 

£ 

29*555 

73 

47 

Var. 

29*555 

66 

52 

£ 

29-643 

57 

75 

N 

29*650 

62 

66 

N 

29*690 

56 

76 

J.^  £1  Ci 

29*600 

60 

68 

NNK 

29*585 

56 

73 

N 

29-625 

56 

92 

ENE 

29*625 

61 

77 

ENE 

29*600 

60 

72 

NE 

29*525 

56 

83 

ESE 

29*478 

65 

54 

SW  by  S 

29*510 

60 

59 

WSW 

29*583 

54 

60 

NE 

29*583 

62 

50 

ENE 

29*564 

56 

67 

ENE 

29-490 

59 

78 

N£ 

29*507 

59 

79 

NE 

29*594 

61 

86 

ENE 

29*634 

65 

74 

ENE 

29*653 

62 

79 

ENE 

29*660 

62 

82 

ESE 

29*660 

65 

69 

£ 

29*600 

58 

78 

ENE 

29*534 

68 

55 

£N£ 

Velocity. 


Feet. 


Weather. 


Six's. 


ne 


Ctondy 
Fine 

Very  fine 
Hazy 
Cloudy 
Very  fine 
Clear 
Clear 
Clondy 
Very  fii 
Very  fine 
Very  fine 
Very  fine 
Very  fine 
Very  fine 
Very  fine 
Very  fine 
Very  fine 
Very  fine 
Very  fine 
Very  fine 
Very  fine 
Very  fine 
Poggy 
Foggy 

Foggy 

Clondy 
Fine 

Foggy 

Foggy 

Clondy 

Foggy 

Clondy 

Clondy 

Fine 

Clondy 

Rain 

Rain 

Misty 

Drizzle 

Moist 

Moiit 

Foggy 

Cloudy 

Foggy 

Fine 


4T 

65 

i» 

67 

75 
I  58 
70 

i» 

72 
|55 
72 

}» 

72 

}» 

75 
|56 
65 

61 

63 
54 


} 


49 
63 
55 
60 
58 
65 
1 60 
67 


} 
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Meteorolagical  Table  continued. 


Month. 

Tiaie. 

• 

Barom. 

Tlier. 

Yelffcity. 

Weather. 

Six's. 

Sept. 

f 

laches. 

Ftet 

65» 

Morn.. . . 

29-273 

580 

74« 

HE 

Showery 

Noon .... 

29*237 

62 

60 

NK 

Fine 

62 

I 

Even.... 

29-260 

67 

76 

N 

Showery 

1 55 
J 

( 

Morn... . 

29*430 

67 

75 

Wby  N 

Cloudy 

19  5 

Noon.... 

29-485 

6Q 

60 

W 

62 

( 

Even  .... 

29*555 

57 

70 

W 

Fine 

Isi 

f 

Morn... . 

29*605 

66 

64 

NW 

Fine 

Noon... . 

29*610 

61 

57 

Wby  N 

Cloudy 

63 

I 

Even .... 

29*625 

67 

60 

WNW 

Cloudy 

1-54 

Mora .... 

29*675 

55 

76 

NEby  N 

Cloiidy 

*'» 

Noon.... 

29*564 

61 

66 

NE  by  N 

Cloudy 

63 

Even .... 

29*530 

56 

68 

NE 

Fine 

M5 
J 

Morn... . 

29-465 

51 

69 

NE 

Very  fine 

Noon .... 

— 

— . 

— - 

— 

— 

60 

Even.... 

29-437 

64 

63 

NE  • 

Cloudy 

W 

Morn... . 

29-438 

54 

70 

NNB 

Cloudy 

Noon. . . . 

29*466 

62 

62 

NB 

Fine 

64 

Even .... 

29*480 

58 

63 

NI5 

Fine 

l60 
J 

Morn. .. . 

29*548 

64 

73 

Calm 

Cloudy 

Noon. . . . 

29*540 

61 

56 

Hazy 

62 

Even .... 

29*468 

65 

67 

B 

Fine 

l52 
J 

Morn.... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Noon.... 

29*1  to 

61 

61 

8W 

Cloudy 

63 

Even  . . . 

29  050 

68 

58 

SW  by  S 

Drizzle 

|54 

Morn .... 

28*787 

67 

67 

SSW 

Stormy 

t6< 

Noon. .. . 

28*790 

60 

49 

ssw 

Stormy 

61 

Even  .... 

28-840 

61 

56 

wsw 

Stormy 

Us 

} 

Morn. . . . 

28-958 

63 

65 

SW 

Cloudy 

t7< 

Noon.. . . 

53 

Even .... 

28-985 

48 

65 

"WbyS 

Cloudy 

}45 

Morn.... 

29*285 

47 

65 

W  by^ 

Cloudy 

«8< 

Noon, .. . 

29367 

66 

43 

W  by  N 

Fine 

6T 

Even .... 

}39 

Morn .... 

29*580 

46 

63 

W 

Cloudy 

Noon. . . . 

29*580 

66 

43 

W  by  N 

Fine 

67 

Even .... 

29-580 

51 

60 

SSW 

Cloudy 

}» 

Morn. . . . 

29*518 

47 

58 

NE 

Showery 

so| 

N^oon .... 

29*537 

65 

46 

ENE 

Fine 

66 

Even  .... 

29*537 

49 

49 

£N£ 

Cloudy 
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N  W 
N 


BAKOMBl'Sik. 

Max.  Min.  Med. 


»'02 
30- 


Var.  3O»lOSfh9fi*0^WO 
Var.  W'lO  30-03  30055 
Vttr.  30*08  30-00  30*015 

S     5  30  03  29-91 
E    30-07  29'9* 

N   E  29-9^5  29 
N   29*97  29-92 

N  E  29-92  29-87 
Var.  29*93  29  80 

S    E  29-93  29*85 

N   £29*93  29*83 

N   £29*98  2993 

S    E  29*98  29-9* 

N  £29-9429*61 
N  29*7629-56 
W   29-95  29*76 

N  W  29  95  29-91 

N  £29*9*29*83 

N    E  29*83  29*80 

N    £29-90  29*80 

S    £  29-90  29*52 

S  W  29*52  29- 

S   W  29*31  29*16 

S  W  29-65  29-31 

w  2995  29-65 

N  W  29-95  29-89 
N  E 


29-89  29-75  29* 


29*75 

05  30-02 


30-10|29'l6|29-842 


f29*>70 
30005 
94|29-950 
29-945 
29-895 
29-865 
29*890 
29-88O 
29-955 
29-960 
29775 
29*660 
29-855 
29*930 
29*870 
29-815 
29-850 
29-710 
340 
29*235 
29*480 
29*800 
29-920 
820 


1629*: 


29*885 
30035 


TREKMOlk^eft. 


Max. 

MiD. 

Med. 

9  a.  m. 

ftaln. 

75 

&S 

*4K) 

65 

43 

56-0 

66 

73 

46 

595 

60 

63 

47 

55-0 

59 

71 

44 

57-5 

60 

76 

.47 

61 -5 

58 

66 

54 

^•0 

63 

65 

50 

575 

59 

68 

^ 

58-5 

65 

68 

49 

58-5 

62 

— 

66 

53 

59-5 

56 

63 

56 

59*5 

66 

60 

63-0 

64 

72 

51 

61-5 

63 

70 

54 

62-0 

60 

62 

55 

58-5 

62 

4 

67 

47 

57-0 

57 

64 

55 

59-5 

53 

63 

42 

52-5 

6l 

59 

47 

53-0 

53 

64 

47 

55-5 

52 

66 

47 

,56-5 

51 

64 

55 

59-5 

65 

60 

47 

53-5 

58 

0-20 

58 

44 

510 

48 

7 

59 

S3 

46-0- 

55 

58 

43 

50-5 

54 

55 

42 

48-5 

53 

56 

SO 

43-0 

57 

46 

24 

35-0 

48 

76 

24 

55-76 

58 

0-48 

The  obserrations  in  each  line  of  the  table  apply  to  a  period  of  tweoty.foiir 
hours,  beginning  at  9     M.  on  the  day  indicated  in  the  first  column.   A  dash 
dctt^,  ^Ihat'tbe  result  is  incladed  in  the  next  following  obsemtion, 
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REMARKS. 

■-r 

Ninth  Jfo»M.— 3,  Moch  dew  :  very  fine  day,  if  itb  Cirnu  only,  in  horizontal 
ttriie :  temp.  72^  after  snn-set.  4.  Dew :  fine  morning :  Cirrocumulut,  followed 
by  cloudiness  from  S  about  ninei  clear  afterwards,  save  a  line  of  low  thunder 
clouds  In  the  N£.  5.  Fine,  after  misty  morning:  large  Cumuli:  at  night  the 
floating  dust  and  smoke  assumed  the  horizontal  arrangement  usual  before  the 
Siratut,  6.  Misty  morning:  afterwards  large  plumose  Cirrif  passing  to  drro- 
cumulus:  p.  m.  some  delicate  streaks  of  Cirrottratua,  with  two  currents  near  the 
earth  at  sun-set,  SW  above  E.  7.  Serene  day,  .after  misty  morning:  a  very 
luminous,  yellowish,  evening  twilight,  with  crimson  streaks  of  Cirrocumulus^  and 
a  dewy  haze  round  the  horizon.  8.  As  yesterday,  with  Cifrrt,  finely  tinted  in 
orange  at  sun-set.  9.  Overcast,  a.  nr. :  at  sun-set,  CirrostraH  from  SE.  10.  Over- 
cast morning:  then  Cbma/t,  and  with  an  electrical  character :  a  fine  breeze  these 
three  days.  11.  Calm,  misty  morning :  then  lightly  cloudctd  till  evening.  12.  Misty 
morning :  after  a  little  rain,  the  sky  exhibited  a  veil  of.  clouds  moving  from  the 
SW.  13.  Cumulostratu$  through  the  day.  14.  Rain  very  early:  temp.  6S<' at 
nine,  a.m.:  mild  and  damp  air.  15.  Cloudy,  close,  damp,  day  and  night. 
16.  Overcast,  with  a  breeze.  17.  Misty  morning :  then  sunshine  and  flying  clouds. 
18;  Slight  showers,  with  wind.  19.  Cloudy  mornitag :  luminous  evening  twilight, 
orange,  with  rose  colour  above.  80.  Clear  deWy  morning :  the  temp,  scarcely 
iraried  from  55^  through  the  night :  Cumulus,  SI — ^23.  Fine,  with  breeze  pretty 
strong,  and  various  clouds.  24.  The  approach  of  the  westerly  current  frem  the 
southward  was  indicated  to^ay  by  the  southing  of  the  wind,  by  heayy  CumuU 
and  Cumulostraii  In  the  S£,  and  by  a  lurid  haze,  with  greenish  streaks  of  Cirro- 
stfatiy  before  the  moon.  25.  A  gale  from  SW,  with  light  rain  :  in  the  evening  a 
lunar  corona  with  the  Nimbus :  heavier  showers  in  the  night.  96.  Showery  mom* 
kig :  then  Cumuli  carried  in  a  fine  blue  sky :  evening  showery :  night  windy. 
27.  Wind  and  showers.  28.  The  morning  gradually  cleared  up,  with  Cirrostraius  I 
parsing  to  Cirrocumulus,  and  some  very  elevated  Cirri :  at  sun-^t  these  showed 
red,  stretching  SW  and  NE.  29,  30.  The  wicd,  after  going  to  SW  for  a  short 
time,  came  round  by  N  to  NE,  with  fine  weather. 

Tenth  jlTonM.— 1.  Fine :  very  red  Cirri  at  snn-set.   2.  Hoar  frost,  with  ice. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  Easterly,  interrupted  after  the  full  moon  by  a  gale  from  the  westward. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height..........  30*10  inches* 

Least  29*16 

Mean  of  the  period   29*842 

Tliermometer :  Greatest  height  76^ 

Least   84 

Mean  of  the  period.   55*76 

Mean  of  the  Hygrometer  58 

Rain  0*48  inch* 

ToTTBiTHAM,  Twih  Month,  93,  1817.  L,  HOWARKX 
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.      :  Article  !• 

Biographical  Accourd  <f  William  BfouMigg,  M»D4  FJt.3i 
By  Joshua  Dixon>  M.Da 

(^Concluded  from  p.  338.) 

In  four  lemraas,  introductory  to  his  account  of  the  ibaprovementfl 
proposed  in  the  art  of  preparing  white  salt^  Dr.  Bfownrigg  shows^ 
by  indisputable  facts  and  arguments,  that  white  salt  obtained  by  the 
usual  methods  is  inadequate  to  the  purposes  to  Which  it  should  be 
applied ;  that  it  is  not  calculated  for  the  preservation  of  provisions  ; 
and  that  it  assists,  rather  than  prevents,  putrefaction.  The  dissi- 
pation of  the  volatile  acid  in  large  quantities,  in  consequence  of  the 
violent  heat  used  in  the  process  3  the  mixture  of  calcareous  and 
ferruginous  earths,  of  heterogeneous  salts,  of  sulphureous  sub- 
stances, and  of  inipurities  occasioned  by  the  several  additions  to 
white  salt ;  appear,  from  accurate  experiments,  the  sole  cause  to 
which  its  evident  defects  can  be  ascribed.  As  a  remedy  for  these 
defects^  Dr.  Brownrigg  proposes  two  methods  of  obtaining  salt 
superior  in  strength  and  purity  to  every  other  kind :  first,  by  a  more 
complete  impregnation  of  it  with  its  acid;  and,  secondly,  by  a 
more  perfect  separation  of  its  impurities.  According  to  the  plan 
which  he  suggests,  a  kind  of  white  salt  may  be  prepai^d,  either 
from  sea  water,  natural  brine,  or  rock  salt  dissolved  in  weak  brine^ 
or  sea  water.  The  construction  of  the  salt  marsh  should  correspond 
to  that  adopted  in  France,  and  the  size  of  the  boiler  should  be  the 
same  as  what  is  used  by  the  Dutch ;  the  clarification  of  the  brine  is 
to  be  effected  by  the  mixture  of  whites  of  eggs,  and  the  alkaline 
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Milt  of  the  brine  to  be  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  sour  whey.  The  violent  boiling  which  he  recommends  in 
this  part  of  the  process  cannot  occasion  any  considerable  dissipation 
of  the  acidi  as  experiments  discover  that  no  portion  of  it  is  separated 
until  one-third  of  the  water  is  exhaled.  The  salt  thus  prepared, 
though  sufficiently  adapted  to  culinary  purposes,  may  yet  furtner  be 
improved  by  the  following  expedients.  By  the  addition  of  such  a 
quantity  of  pure  spring  water  as  may  be  sufficient  to  dissolve  the 
salt  and  produce  a  strong  brine,  a  sediment  will  be  deposited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  A  slow  evaporation  of  this  clear  solution  of 
white  salt  must  then  be  promoted  by  a  gentle*  equal,  and  regular 
heat ;  and,  on  the  first  appearance  of  crystallization,  such  a  pro- 
portion of  muriatic  acid  must  be  mixed  with  the  salt  as  may  prevent 
the  ascendancy  of  either  the  acid  or  alkali.  The  salt  remaioiog 
after  the  evaporation  is  completed  will  surpass  in  purity,  strength, 
and  efficacy,  every  other  preparation.  Though  the  expenses  attend- 
ing this  process  can  only  be  ascertained  and  determined  by  proper 
experiments ;  yet,  from  Dr.  Brownrigg's  calculations,  it  is  probable 
that  the  price  of  this  refined  salt  would  be  less  than  that  of  common 
bay  salt,  and  would  not  exceed  that  of  common  white  salt.  He 
concludes  this  ingenious  and  elid>orate  publication  by  recommending 
the  interference  of  the  Legislature  in  directing  a  more  compre- 
faeqsive  inquiry  into  the  practicability  of  the  improvements  pro- 
posed ;  in  erecting  salt-works  for  the  purpose  of  making  additional 
and  more  accurate  experiments;  in  appointing  skilful  and  judicioos 
persons  to  the  inspection  and  superintendance  of  them;  and  in 
regulating  the  price  and  quality  of  salt  by  one  common  and  esta- 
blished standard. 

The  superior  advantages  of  the  processes  which  have  been  ex" 
plained  over  that  of  Mr.  Lowndes  must  be  sufficiently  obvious, 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  confined  entirely  to  boiled  brine  salt, 
Virhilst  Dr.  Brownrigg  suggests  improved  methods  of  obtaining  both 
bay  and  white  salt.  Mr.  Lowndes's  process^  likewise,  can  neither 
be  admitted  as  perfect  and  unexceptionable,  nor,  with  justice,  can 
it  be  considered  as  his  exclusive  discovery.  The  addition  of  the 
alum,  which  constitutes  its  chief  peculiarity,  had  long  before  been 
practised  in  Cheshire ;  and,  in  all  probability,  the  uniform  aou 
moderate  heat  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  salt  was  solely  instru- 
mental in  producing  those  eflfects  which  were  improperly  attributed 
to  the  alum. 

This  work  was  so  highly  approved  by  the  Royal  Society,  that  they 
conferred  upon  Dr.  Brownrigg  the  singular  honour  of  directing 
abridgment  of  it  to  be  made  by  Mr.  William  Watson,  a  most 
worthy  member  of  that  establbhment,  which  they  published  in  tne 
46th  volume  of  their  Transactions.    His  inaprovements  in  the  salt- 
pans and  furnaces  have  been  adopted  in  the  Cheshire  and  Droitwic 
salterns,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  consequenc  • 
a  stronger  and  purer  boiled  salt  than  that  which  was  formerly  nia 
is  now  prepared  at  all  the  British  salt-works,  and  the  dem^^  ^ 
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^  their  salt  was  greatly  iDcreased,  especially  before  the  North  Ameri* 

1  can  war. 

I  To  this  judicious  and  valuable  publication  the  late  celebrated 

i  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Joseph, 

i  Black,  when  explainbg  in  hb  lectures  the  art  of  preparing  and 

(  preserving  common  salt,  always  made  a  particular  reference,  re-* 

1  spectfuUy  intimating  that  the  ample  instructions  there  given  super* 

I  seded  the  necessity  of  expatiating  on  the  subject.  Subsequent 

(  writers,  also,  who  nave  pursued  the  same  track  of  inquiry,  whilst 

I  they  unanimously  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  Dr.  Brownrigg^ 

I  mention  his  labours  in  terms  of  praise  which  reflect  equal  honour 

I  OD  his  talents  and  their  own  judgment.* 

i  The  metal  platina  dt  pinto,  juan  bianco,  or  white  gold,  was  the 

;  next  object  of  Dr.  Brownrigg's  attention.   The  first  specimens  of 

i  this  article,  having  been  originally  carried  from  Garthagena,  in 

I  New  Spain,  to  Jamaica,  were  brought  to  England  in  1741,  by  Mr, 
I         '  Charles  Wood,  a  skilful  and  inquisitive  metallurgist.   They  were 

i  given  by  him  to  his  relation  Dr.  Brownrigg,  who  presented  them  td 

I  the  Royal  Society  in  17^0,  accompanied  with  an  accurate  and  in- 

\  genious  account  of  its  origin  and  properties,  which  was  inserted  in 


die  46th  volume  of  their  Philosophical  Transactions,  under  the 
title  of  Several  Papers  concerning  a  new  Semimetalf  called  Platina. 
The  specimens  were,  first,  those  of  its  ore  in  a  natural  state; 
secondly,  when  purified;  thirdly,  when  fused ;  and,  lastly,  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  pummel  of  a  sword. 

Don  Antonio  d'UUoa,  a  Spanish  mathematician,  had  in  the  year 
174B  slightly  mentioned  this  intractable  metallic  stone,  as  he  im- 
properly terms  it ;  which  is  represented  as  preventing  the  separation 
of  gold  from  its  ore.  Dr.  Brownrigg,  however,  is  entitled  to  the 
(iredit  of  having  communicated  to  the  public  the  earliest  scientific 
information  respecting  it.  He  introduces  the  subject  with  observing 
that  naturalists  yet  remain  unacquainted  with  a  great  variety  of ' 
mineral  substances ;  and  that,  of  thosie  already  discovered,  there 
are  many  species  whose  properties  are  imperfectly  known.  After 
comparing  the  specific  gravity  of  gold  with  that  of  mercuiry  and 
platina,  li^  notices  the  singular  quaUties  of  the  latter,  and  proves 
from  them  that  it  is  in  many  respects  an  exception  to  certain  axioms 
admitted  in  metallurgy.  Platina,  he  observes,  is  not  found  in  the 
form  of  a  pure  ore,  but  in  the  state  of  dust  or  grains,  blended 
with  ferrugmous  impurities,  which  are  easily  attracted  and  separated 
by  the  magnet.   He  next  mentions  the  manner  of  obtaining  it,  its 

•  Dr.  CampbeUy  in  his  Political  Surrey  of  Great  BritaiD,  Doticiog  Dr.  Brown- 
rifg's  treatlie  upon  salt,  calls  it  a  yery  learned,  ingenioos,  and  solid  perform- 
ance ;  tlian  which,''  he  adds,  there  is  not  perhaps  any  thing  more  concise  or 
more  correct  in  any  language.**  This  eulogium  from  the  pen  of  one  who  was  as 
Well  qualifled  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  merit  as  he  was  incapable  of  con«- 
ferriog  undeserved  praise,  is  not  less  flattering  than  it  is  just. 

f  Platina  has  been  improperly  stiled  a  semiraetal :  tor^  when  all  extraneous- 
•ttbstances  are  removed,  it  possesses  the  distingnishing  qualities  of  a  metal,  viz* 
■uUleability  and  fixity. 
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abundance  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  the  method  of  fusing  it, 
and  the  difficulty  of  effecting  the  process  even  by  saline  additions. 
From  its  being  specifically  heavier  than  other  metals,  and  from  its 
ready  combination  with  them,  arose  the  practice  among  the  Spa* 
niards  of  adulterating  gold  with  it;  in  consequence  of  wliich  the 
mines  were  closed,  and  the  metal  became  much  scarcer.  The  in* 
ference  which  Dr.  Brownrigg  draws  from  his  experiments  and  re<» 
searches  is,  that  platina  has  a  great  affinity  to  gold  in  its  qualities  of 
fixedness  and  solidity,  to  which  in  other  respects  it  is  nearly  allied. 
He  concludes  with  intimating  that,  similar  to  many  metallic  sub* 
stances,  it  may  probably  be  possessed  of  several  wonderful  proper* 
ties,  and  may  on  some  occasions  be  productive  of  very  important 
advantages  to  mankind.  Mr.  Wood  had,  with  great  accuracy  and 
sagacity,  previously  subjected  this  metal  to  various  experiments^ 
which  Dr.  Brownrigg  purposed  to  repeat,  intending  at  the  same 
time  to  make  further  experiments  upon  it  with  sulphureous  and 
other  cements,  as  also  with  mercury,  and  many  corrosive  menstrua. 
*  In  performing  these  experiments,  he  remarked  that  platina  does  not 
wholly  resist  the  action  of  lead  in  cupellation,  as  he  had  before 
supposed. 

The  extraordinary  nature  of  this  newly-discovered  metal  has  long 
excited  the  curiosity  and  attention  of  philosophers ;  but  the  prohi- 
bition of  its  sale  has  hitherto  prevented  its  application  to  practical 
uses.  It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  regard  to  their  own  interests^ 
if  not  to  the  improvement  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  will  no  longer 
sufier  the  Spaniards  to  continue  the  interdiction  of  this  valuable 
article.  Their  apprehensions  lest  it  should  be  employed  in  the 
adulteration  of  gold  are  now  groundless,  since  the  fraud  may,  with- 
out difficulty,  be  detected  by  the  methods  which  chemists  have 
proposed.  When  we  consider  that  in  this  metal  the  fixity  of  gcdd 
is  joined  to  the  hardness  of  iron,  that  it  cannot  be  acted  upon  by 
acids,  that  it  is  not  injured  by  water  or  air,  and  that  it  is  incapable 
of  being  corroded  and  impaired  by  rust,  we  are  led  to  indulge  the 
sanguine  expectation  that,  if  its  commerce  was  subject  to  no  restric* 
tions,  benefits  would  result  to  society  of  which  we  can  at  present 
form  only  an  imperfect  conception.  Mankind  will  then  pay  a  just 
tribute  of  gratitude  and  veneration  to  the  memoi^  of  tbit  person 
who  gave  to  the  world  the  first  intelligence  of  its  existence  and 
properties.  Long  were  the  miners  of  Peru  acquainted  with  this 
metal  before  its  introduction  into  Europe ;  and  if  Dr.  Brownrigg 
bad  not  brought  it  forward  to  public  notice,  the  knowledge  of  if 
might,  even  in  the  present  age,  have  been  confined  to  that  illiterate 
class  of  men. 

In  some  explanatory  notes  to  A  descriptive  Poem  addressed  to 
two  Ladies  at  their  Return  from  viewing  the  Mipes  near  White- 
haven,* published  in  1755  by  John  Dalton,  D.D.  is  contained  a 

•  This  pofan,  aod  iti  explanatory  notes,  are  inserted  in  Peareh*t  Oxford  Collte- 
lion  of  Poems. 
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short  account  of  those  mines,  which  proceeded  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Brownrigg.  These  notes  are  not  intended  to  form  a  history  of 
collieries,  or  a  philosophical  treatise  upon  their  peculiar  e&halations 
but  merely  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  poet's  description  of  the 
operations  and  appearances  in  the  mines.  An  accurate  relation  is 
given  of  the  various  expedients  which  attentive  observation  and 
melancholy  experience  have  at  different  periods  suggested  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  explosions  of  the  fire-damp,  and  the 
fatal  effects  of  the  choak-damp.  The  scenes  exhibited  in  those 
subterraneous  regions,  which  fill  the  mind  with  awe,  surprise,  and 
terror,  are  delineated  with  equal  elegance  and  perspicuity.  The 
circumstances  which  are  mentioned  relative  to  the  strata  of  coal, 
the  depth  of  the  mines,  the  uses  of  the  steam-engine,  the  original 
establishment  of  the  collieries,  and  their  influence  on  the  prosperity 
of  Whitehaven,  are  curious  in  themselves,  and  roust  to  many 
persons,  from  their  local  residence,  be  particularly  interesting. 

These  notes  are  deserving  of  praise,  as  being  a  valuable  specimen 
of  topography,  and  as  containing  a  faithful  description  of  mines^ 
the^  most  extraordinary  of  any  hitherto  discovered,  and  concerning 
which  no  authentic  information  had  appeared  before  the  public.  Aa 
indubitable  proof  of  their  merit  is,  that  those  writers  who  have 
noticed  the  coal-works  at  Whitehaven  are,  in  a  great  measure^  .in- 
debted for  their  accounts  of  them  to  Dr.  Brownrigg. 

In  the  49th  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  for  the 
year  17 ^G,  is  inserted  a  paper  written  by  Dr.  Brownrigg,  which  is 
intituled.  Thoughts  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hales's  new  Method  of  Distil- 
lation by  the  united  Force  of  Air  and  Fire.  The  following  circum- 
stance gave  occasion  to  this  publication.  Dr.  Hales,  who  has 
enriched  philosophy  by  many  ingenious  and  valuable  dbcoveries, 
had  proposed  a  new  method  of  distillation,  by  which,  from  the 
combined  power  of  air  and  heat,  a  greater  quantity  of  steam  was 
raised  than  by  any  former  process.  The  perfect  separation  of  fresh 
water,  in  a  large  proportion,  from  sea  water,  was  the  immediate 
advantage  which  he  expected  from  this  discovery ;  and  the  benefit 
of  navigators  was  his  particular  object.  Desirous,  however,  of 
rendering  its  uses  more  extensive  and  important,  he  requested  Dr. 
Brownrigg  to  consider  its  application  to  the  improvement  of  those 
mechanical  operations  which  depend  on  the  action  of  steam.  Dr. 
Brownrigg,  in  compliance  with  his  friend's  solicitation,  carefully 
and  attentively  examined  whether  this  discovery  was  adapted  to 
increase  the  power  .and  facilitate  the  motion  of  the  steam-engine. 
Convinced  that  Dr.  Hales's  method  of  exciting  so  violent  an  agita* 
tion  of  the  water  wte  inapplicable  to  tliat  machine,  and  prompted 
by  the  interesting  nature  of  the  subject  to  extend  his  inquiries  he 
considered  what  other  expedients,  unaccompanied  with  similar  ini- 
conveniences,  were  calculated  to  produce  the  same  effects.  The 
improvements  which  he  suggests  in  the  construction  and  operations 
of  the  steam-engine  were  the  result  of  this  investigation.  Although 
tb^Doctofj  with  that  modesty  which  is  the  inseparable  attendant 
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and  best  criterion^  of  intrinsic  merit,  expresses  a  doubt  of  their 
success  in  practice,  and  regards  them  merely  as  conjectures,  not 
sanctioned  and  established  by  experience  ;  yet,  when  submitted  to 
the  inspection  of  Mr.  Carlisle  Spedding,  at  that  time  superinten- 
dent of  the  coal-mines  at  Whitehaven,  they  received  the  approba- 
tion of  that  eminent  engineer.  The  quantity  of  steam  was  in- 
creased, in  Dr.  Hales's  process,  by  a  current  of  air  introduced  into 
the  still ;  which,  either  by  the  rapidity  of  its  motion,  or  by  its 
attraction  of  the  watery  particles,  accelerated  the  distillation. 
From  a  just  consideration  of  the  nature  and  principle  of  the 
steam-engine,  it  must  be  obvious  that  such  a  method  of  promoting 
evaporation  would  impede,  rather  than  assist,  the  operations  of  the 
machine.  When  the  regulator,  or  valve,  which  stops  the  commu- 
nication between  the  boiler  and  cylinder,  is  opened,  the  steam 
rushes  with  impetuosity  from  the  boiler  into  the  cylinder,  and 
overcoming  by  its  superior  force  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
elevates  the  piston.  As  one  extremity  of  the  lever,  or  beam,  is 
attached  to  the  piston,  and  the  pump-rod  is  fixed  to  the  other  ex- 
tremity^ whilst  the  former  is  thus  raised,  the  latter  will  be  proper- 
tionably  depressed.  The  steam  being  next  condensed  by  a  jet  of 
cold  water,  a  vacuum  is  inade  in  the  cylinder ;  the  external  air, 
experiencing  little  or  no  resistance,  presses  down  the  piston  ;  the 
pump  rod,  in  consequence,  is  elevated,  and  the  water  ascends  from 
the  Same  cause  as  in  the  common  pump.  From  this  brief  account, 
it  appears  that  the  ascent  of  the  water  depends  on  a  vacuum  being 
produced  in  the  cylinder.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  a  great  in- 
crease of  steam  was  obtained  by  forcing  into  the  boiler  a  stream  of 
air,  although  the  piston  would  be  raised,  and  the  pump  rod 
descend,  yet  a  portion  of  air  entering  into  the  cylinder,  and  re- 
maining after  the  condensation  of  the  steam,  would,  by  its  elas- 
ticity, counteract  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere,  and 
prevent  the  depression  of  the  piston.  The  engine,  in  consequence^ 
would  be  deprived  of  that  regularity  and  uniformity  of  motion 
which  arise  from  the  alternate  action  of  the  steam  and  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Sensible  of  this  disadvantage,  Dr.  Brownrigg  directed  his 
thoughts  to  the  discovery  of  some  other  method,  calculated  to  in- 
crease either  the  quantity  or  the  elasticity  of  the  steam.  The  im- 
provements which  he  propose^  consist,  first,  in  assisting  evaporation 
by  a  mechanical  agitation  of  the  water  in  the  boiler;  and,  secondly, 
in  rarefying  the  steam  by  heat.  For  producing  the  former  effect, 
to  a  wheel  placed  in  the  boiler  motion  should  be  communicated  by 
the  exertions  of  a  labourer,  by  the  force  of  the  water  which  the 
engine  raises,  or  by  a  crank  suspended  from  the  beam.  But  the 
introduction  of  elastic  steam  into  the  boiler  is  more  particularly 
recommended,  as  being  better  adapted  to  promote  evaporation. 
For  this  purpose  strongly  elastic  steam,  contained  in  an  eolipile,  or 
small  boiler,  is  to  be  conveyed,  by  mesms  of  a  tube,  into  the  large 
hoileTf  at  the  bottom  of  which  die  tube  must  be  divided  into  several 
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smaller  tubes,  perforated  with  holes.  The  steam  being  thus  ooa- 
fia«d  within  a  narrow  compass,  and  being  prevented  from  escaping 
through  any  aperture,  except  the  holes,  will  pass  with  considerable 
iriolence  into  die  large  boiler;  and  from  the  commotion  thus  excited 
in  the  water,  the  evaporation  will  be  much  accelerated. 

From  certain  &cts  and  experiments.  Dr.  Brownrigg  concludes 
that  steam  is  capable  of  a  greater  degree  of  expansive  force,  by 
means  of  heat,  than  it  usually  possesses  when  applied  in  the 
«team-engine.  He  therefore  suggests  two  methods  for  increasii^ 
the  heat  of  the  steam ;  first,  by  carrying  through  the  fire  of  an  air 
furnace  the  pipe  which  forms  a  communication  between  the  boiler 
and  the  cylinder ;  or,  secondly,  by  fixing  it  in  the  flue  of  the 
common  furnace. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  neither  the  heat  of  the  same 
quantity  of  steam  which  is  commonly  employed  in  steam-engines, 
T)or  the  quantity  with  the  same  degree  of  heat,  can  be  increased  in 
the  manner  proposed ;  since  if  the  steam  was  above  one  pound  per 
square  inch  stronger  than  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
danger  of  its  bursting  the  boiler  would  be  very  great.  If,  however, 
the  steam  raised  in  a  smaller  vessel  will,  in  consequence  of  its  quan- 
tity or  its  heat  being  increased  by  these  contrivances,  possess  the 
same  degree  of  force  as  the  steam  now  used,  the  expenses  which 
arise  from  the  size  of  the  boiler,  the  consumption  of  fuel,  and  the 
price  of  labour,  would  be  much  contracted. 

Of  this  publication  it  may  with  justice  be  observed  that  it  affords 
an  additional  evidence  of  Dr.  Brownrigg's  inventive  talents  and 
comprehensive  mind.  And  as  it  displays  his  knowledge  of  subjects  f 
not  immediately  connected  with  professional  studies,  so  it  proves 
the  subserviency  of  his  inquiries  to  the  real  interests  of  society.  The 
gratification  of  curiosity,  the  desire  of  popular  applause,  or  mere 
mtellectual  pleasure,  never  prompted  him  to  degrade  the  dignity  of 
reason  by  idle  and  unprofitable  speculations.  It  Was  his  opinion  that 
the  noblest  powers  of  the  human  mind  were  best  applied  when 
directed  to  the  uses  of  mankind,  and  that  the  merit  of  literary 
labours  could  only  be  appreciated  and  determined  by  their  reference 
to  this  end. 

In  the  year  1771  the  appearance  of  the  plague  in  some  distant 

*  To  prevent  such  an  accident,  there  is  a  pipe  fixed  in  the  boiler,  with  a  valf^ 
loaded  with  lead,  equal  to  about  one  pound  per  square  inch.  When  the  steam  Is 
so  powerful  as  to  lift  about  16  lb.  upon  every  square  inch,  this  valve  rises,  and 
suffers  the  steam  to  pass  into  the  open  air  until  its  force  is  less  than  16  lb.  per 
square  inch ;  then  the  valve  drops  down,  and  perniu  no  more  steam  to  escape. 

t  This  remark  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  most  distant  insinuation  that 
mechanics  can  have  no  influence  on  the  improvement  of  medicine.  A  previous 
acquaintance  with  this  useful  part  of  natural  philosophy,  hitherto  too  much  nef« 
lected  by  medical  practitioners,  is  essentially  requisite  to  a  right  knowledge  of 
niyology,  and  to  the  success  of  many  operations,  which  it  is  the  province  of  the 
surgeon  to  perform,  and  which  the  physician  has  frequent  occasion  to  superintend. 
It  must,  however,  be  obviousr  that,  amidst  the  multiplicity  of  important  objects 
which  have  a  claim  to  serious  consideration,  an  attention  to  this  particular  branch 
of  vecbaoicf  iiu|;ht,  without  impropriety,  be  omitted. 
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parts  of  Europe  had  produced  a  general  apprehension  lest  it  should^ 
as  was  formerly  experienced,  very  widely  extend  its  fetal  ravages. 
In  consequence,  his  Majesty,  whose  reign  has  been  distinguished 
by  an  anxious  and  unremitting  attention  to  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  his  subjects,  had  displayed  his  prudence  and  affectionate 
regard  in  taking  suitable  precautions  to  prevent  its  introduction  into 
this  country ;  and  had  expressed,  in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  his 
firm  confidence  in  the  immediate  concurrence  of  his  Parliament  at 
any  future  period,  when  more  imminent  danger  should  dictate  the 
necessity  of  making  additional  provisions  for  the  security  of  these 
kingdoms.  In  answer  to  this  gracious  communication,  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  respectively  declared  their  perfect  coinci- 
dence of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  adopting  preventive 
measures,  and  their  disposition  to  comply  with  his  Majesty's  bene- 
volent wishes. 

The  expediency  of  amending  the  laws  now  established  as  a  barrier 
against  this  destructive  malady  is  thus  intimated  by  his  Majesty  and 
the  whole  British  Legislature.  Upon  which  occasion  Dr.  Brown- 
rigg,  observing  their  defects,  and  actuated  by  principles  of  duty 
and  humanity,  was  prompted  to  offer  to  the  public  a  treatise,  inti- 
tuled. Considerations  on  the  Means  of  preventing  the  Communica- 
tion of  pestilential  Contagion,  and  of  eradicating  it  in  infected 
Places.  The  danger  at  that  time  threatening  the  nation  from  the 
near  approach  of  so  dreadful  a  calamity,  and  the  desire  to  mitigate 
in  future  the  virulence,  and  suppress  the  baneful  influence  of  con- 
tagious fevers,  long  prevalent  in  this  country,  were  the  laudable 
motives  which  excited  his  attention  to  this  interesting  inquiry.  He 
therefore  collected  many  well-attested  facts  concerning  the  origin, 
progress,  and  nature,  of  pestilential  contagion ;  and  the  methods 
by  which  it  is  conveyed  from  place  to  place,  and  from  one  person 
to  another. 

The  practicability  of  preventing  its  propagation  in  highly  infected 
situations  was  the  next  object  of  his  consideration.  On  a  review  of 
the  laws  relating  to  this  disease,  he  shows  the  instances  in  which 
they  are  defective,  or  are  capable  of  improvement,  and  what  is  the 
most  easy  and  certain  manner  of  carrying  them  into  execution.  He 
then  enumerates  those  measures  the  efficacy  of  which,  in  arresting 
the  progress  of  pestilential  contagion,  has  been  confirmed  by  expe* 
rience.  The  laws  of  quarantine,  as  first  introduced  by  the  Vene- 
tians, and  improved  by  subsequent  alterations,  are  strongly  recom- 
inended,  frbip  their  poyious  tendency  to  preclude  its  importation ; 
and  some  useful  additions  are  suggested  respecting  the  restriction  of 
clandestine  trade,  and  the  erection  of  lazarettos.  From  the  im- 
portanpe  of  the  subjept,  a  particular  account  is  given  of  bills,  or 
manifests  of  health,  the  plan  of  conducting  them  as  adopted  by 
(different  nations,  the  intimations  which  they  convey  with  regard  to 
the  cjegrpe  of  infection  in  the  country  whence  thejr  are  transmitted, 
the  m^ans  of  obviating  those  impositions  which  are  frequently 
practispd^  )i)  conse<]^ueQce  of  the  estabjishment  of  these  bills,  mi 
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of  a  strict  attention  to  the  information  contained  in  them,  this 
kingdom  has  been  long  preserved  from  the  ravages  of  the  plague, 
Which  formerly  almost  depopulated  its  metropolisi  and  has  often 
raged  with  violence  upon  the  continent. 

Of  these  salutary  provisions,  the  most  essential  consist,  first,  in 
a  constant  communication  of  intelligence  relative  to  the  state  of 
salubrity  among  foreign  nations ;  the  names  of  those  vessels  which 
have  omitted,  by  neglect  or  evasion,  the  necessary  precautions ; 
and  the  number  of  seamen  who  have  been  lately  a£3icted  with  the 
distemper:  secondly,  in  destroying  the  bed-clothes,  wearing  ap- 
parel, and  every  article  qualified  to  imbibe  or  retain  the  infection : 
thirdly,  in  thoroughlv  washing  and  ventilating  the  ship :  fourthly, 
in  receiving  no  merchandize  until  perfectly  purified :  lastly,  in  the 
exact  obedience  of  the  commander  of  the  vessel  to  his  directions^ 
and  a  punctual  discharge  of  every  requisite  obligation.  For  his 
instruction,  therefore,  a  brief  abstract  should  be  made  of  the  laws 
and  regulations  now  in  force  which  relate  to  the  prevention  of  the 
disease,  with  rules  of  conduct  respecting  it,  and  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  its  characteristic  symptoms. 

Where  the  danger  of  its  rapid  extension  is  much  to  be  appre- 
hended, it  would  be  expedient  to  interrupt  every  source  of  con- 
nexion, to  restrain  the  commerce,  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
goods  capable  of  conveying  the  infection,  and  even  to  preclude  all 
intercourse  with  the  objects  of  it,  and  with  the  places  which  it 
infests,  by  inclosing  them  with  lines,  and  by  appointing  proper 
guards  &r  their  defence.  This  last  method  has  been  adopted  in 
Hanover,  Marseilles,  Messina,  Reggio,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia,  with 
repeated  success ;  and,  under  similar  circumstances,  by  the  Hot- 
tentots, in  preventing  the  progress  of  the  small-pox.  The  Doctor 
next  expatiates  on  the  advantage  of  giving  speedy  information  of 
the  first*  appearance  of  the  disease  to  proper  oiScers,  constituting  a 
board  of  health,  in  order  that  every  exertion  may  be  used  for  its 
eradication.  The  support  and  cure  of  the  sick  at  the  public  expense 
are  recommended,  both  from  political  considerations,  and  as  the 
dictate  of  humanity.  To  these  respective  heads  a  very  judicious 
and  circumstantial  attention  is  paid,  the  various  customs  of  other 
nations  being  expl^dned,  and  positive  evidence  given  of  their 
eflicacy. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  facts  related  are  highly  im- 
portant ;  and  demonstrate  that  the  contagion  is  received  by  imme- 
diate contact,  or  by  morbid  efiluvia,  which  cannot  be  carried 
through  the  medium  of  the  air  to  any  great  distance ;  and  that  the 
inhabitants  of  adjacent  houses,  if  unconnected  with  infected  situa- 
tions, will  be  unsusceptible  of  it.  Of  this  consolatory  assurance 
several  well-attested  proofs  are  introduced,  which  evince  this  to  he 
the  best  prophylactic  measure ;  one  that  is  not  only  most  agreeable 
to  our  feelings  and  desires,  but  to  which  we  are  prompted  by  the 
irresistible  impulse  of  that  first  law  of  nature — self  preservation. 
The  former  prac^ce  of  .secluding  the  sic)c  is  shown  to  be^ruel  and 
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iofitecure.  The  safety  of  the  public  cannot  be  endangered  by  the 
^Uowance  of  proper  assistance  to  the  unfortunate  victiinis  of  that 
distemper,  or  by  the  attendance  of  those  who  have  recovered  upon 
such  as  may  afterwards  suffer  it,  if  the  precaution  be  used  of 
<4>liging  them  to  occupy  separate  and  detached  houses.  This  naode 
fit  treatment,  in  its  application  to  every  x:lass  of  the  community,  is 
justified  bjr  its  propriety  alid  humanity  ;  whilst  the  hazard  and 
occasional  inconvenience  arising  from  its  omission  are  powerful 
arguments  in  its  favour. 

Should  this  nation  be  ever  again  afflicted  with  so  dreadful  a  visi- 
station,  these  provisions  must  be  strictly  executed,  carefully  pre- 
,eluding  all  connexion  with  the  house,  street,  or  lane,  in  which  the 
.contagion  prevails ;  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  their  influence 
will  be  efficacious  and  extensive.  With  regard  to  the  eradication 
lOf  this  exotic  contagion,  which  appears  to  have  been  imported  by 
war  or  commerce,  the  means  already  directed  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  purpose ;  and  it  is  earnestly  recommended  to  admit  no  inter- 
4SOur8e  with  the  infected  persons,  goods,  or  habitations,  until  they 
are  entirely  purified. 

>  Of  the  numerous  notes,  and  references,  to  facts  and  authorities, 
which  confirm  the  doctrines  advanced,  it  mtiy  be  briefly  remarked 
tb»t,  collected  with  accuracy  and  judgment,  they  contribute  to 
elucidate  the  important  subject,  and  prove  the  utility  of  the  pre* 
ventive  plan  deduced  from  them.  Not  only  to,  the  plague,  but  to 
€very  nervous,  putrid,  or  bilious  fever,  these  ot^tructions  are 
strictly  applicable.  Whilst  the  observations  of  practical  writers 
ure,  with  this  view,  copiously  introduced,  the  Doctor  very  properly 
avails  himself  of  that  experience  which  he  had  derived  from  a  long 
and  diligent  performance  of  professional  duties.  He  has  hence,  as 
intimately  connected  with  the  immediate  object  of  this  publication^ 
given  a  particular  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  an  epidemic, 
corresponding  to  the  jail  fever,  which  prevailed  at  Whitehaven  in 
1757  and  1758.  This  contagion,  assimilating  to  its  own  nature 
that  of  all  other  acute  diseases,  and  associating  their  symptoms, 
appeared  under  a  different  form,  and  with  increased  virulence.  Not 
only  the  adjacent,  but  very  distant  situations,  have  long  deplored 
its  fatality ;  and  since  that  period  this  country  has  never  been  per- 
fectly free  from  its  destructive  influence.* 

•  In  the  smnnier  of  1773  this  malignant  fever  returned  with  nnnsiial  Tiolence. 
Its  first  appearance  was  early  in  the  preceding  winter  ;  and  in  this  stage  it  was 
accompanied  by  some  degree  of  phlogistic  diathesis.  Such,  however,  was  only  a 
temporary  and  contingent  circumstance,  which  the  influence  of  the  season,  or 
exposure  to  cold,  produced  in  particular  constitutions.  The  disease  then  proved 
neither  so  contagious  nor  so  fatal  as  in  its  subsequent  progress.  Its  duration  was 
^nerally  from  7  to  14  or  20  days,  and  always  shorter  in  proportion  as  there  was 
a  ereater  degree  of  inflammatory  combination.  As  the  spring  advanced,  casting 
OK  the  mask  of  inflammation,  it  assumed  a  more  purely  nervous  aspect,  rarely 
fioited  with  any  septic  tendency.  During  the  summer,  which  was  distinguished  by 
intensity  of  heat,  and  dryness  of  weather,  the  virulence  of  its  symptoms  war 
powerfully  increased.  When  tracing  the  disease  from  its  origin,  in  its  progress, 
a  I086  WM  perceived  of  I  in  20,  then  1  in  10  and  6  patients  i  wh^eas  now  it  wai 
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As  the  apprehension  of  danger  at  the  time  above-mentioned  was  * 
liappily  soon  removed,  this  treatise  and  its  prophylactic  advice  did 
not  receive  from  the  Legislature  that  attention  which  they  will 
probably  obtain  on  some  future  emergency,  when  it  may  be  deemed 
eligible  to  revise  the  laws  now  in  existence,  in  order  to  provide  k 
more  effectual  security  against  the  introduction  and  communication 
of  pestilential  contagion. 

In  the  year  l772,Dr.Brownrigg,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Franklin 
and  Sir  John  Piingle,  who  were  then  upon  a  visit  at  his  house, 
performed  an  experiment  of  a  very  curious  nature  upon  Derwent 
Jjake,  near  Keswick.  On  pouring  a  small  quantity  of  oil  into  the 
lake,  during  a  great  commotion  of  the  water,  the  surface*  in  a  short 
time  became  perfectly  smooth.  This  extraordinary  effect  having 
been  originally  noticed  by  Dr.  Franklin,  was  suggested  by  him  to 
Dr.  Brownrigg.  Soon  after  his  departure  from  Ormathwaite,  Dr. 
Franklin  transmitted  to  Dr.  Brownrigg  a  letter,  dated  London^ 
Nov.  7>  1773)  in  which  he  gave  a  full  and  circumstantial  relation^ 
not  only  of  every  experiment  which  be  had  made  at  different  periods 
for  ascertaining  this  remarkable  property  of  oil,  but  also  of  th^ 
various  incidents  which  had  led  ta  the  discovery.  An  extract  of 
this  letter,  and  also  of  two  letters  on  the  same  subject,  one  from 
Dr.  Brownrigg  to  Dr.  Franklin,  dated  Ormathwaite,  Jan.  27,  177*; 
the  other  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Farish,  of  Carlisle,  to  Dr.  Brownrigg, 
was  inserted  in  the  64th  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transaction^ 
for  tfa&^year  1774**  Although  the  influence  of  oil  in  allaying  the 
agitation  of  water  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  and 
Pliny ;  f  and  although  a  knowledge  ^f  it,  derived  from  tradition, 
had  contributed  much  to  the  advantage  of  divers  and  fishermen  in 
their  respective  occupations,  yet  it  had  not  hitherto  attracted  the 
attention  of  any  experimental  philosopher* 

Accidentally  observing  in  1757  a  partial  stillness  of  the  waves 

found  that  the  deaths  and  recoveries  were  nearly  cqmU,  and  unfaappUy  on  some 
occasions  that  the  former  exceeded  the  latter.  At  thi^  period,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  its  continuance,  miliary  in  miany,  and  even  petechial  eruptions  io 
some  cases,  appeared  generally  about  the  7th  or  11th  day.  With  regard  to  the 
duration  of  this  disease,  it  did  not  finally  recede,  nor  were  its  symptoms  sensihly 
mitigated,,  before  the  following  spring. 

•  It  is  entitled,  On  the  stilling  of  Waves  by  Means  of  Oil. 

f  This  circnmstance  suggests  a  useful  lesson  to  modern  philosophers.  It  teachei 
|is  that  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  on  philosophical  subjects  are  entitled  to  some 
degree  of  deference  and  respect,  and  that  a  general  ridicule  and  contempt  of  wh^t 
f  uccessive  ages  have  preserved  with  religious  care  are  the  characteristics  rather  of 
sciolism  and  pedantry  than  of  solid  learning.  To  select  one  instance  from  the  maily 
pretended  discoveries  of  the  moderns:  the  effects  of  boiling  upon  water,  which 
Pr.  Blac^L  ascertained,  in  rendering  its  congelation  more  easy  and  rapid  than  b^ 
fore  it  has  undergone  that  operation,  were  known  to  Aristotle,  Hippocrates,  Ath^ 
nieus,  Galen, and  Pliny.  The  pride  and  incredulity  of  the  present  generation  should 
also  be  repressed,  by  the  confirmation  which  the  accounts  of  Herodotus  respecting 
many  curious  phenomena  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  and  in  other  countries, 
l^ve  received  from  the  representations  of  subsequent  travellers.  Instead  of  being 
the  fictions  of  romance,  or  the  suppositions  of  a  visionary  speculatist,  thay  are 
|iow  proved  neither  to  deviate  from  truth,,  nor  io  be  heightened  by  exaggeration. 
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mar  some  ships,  Dr.  Franklin  was  struck  with  the  singularity  of 
the  circumstance;  and,  upon  inquiry,  was  informed  that  it  was 
occasioned  by  water  which  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea  after  being 
applied  to  culinary  purposes.  Dissatisfied  with  this  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  but  recollecting  at  the  same  time  the  remark  of  Plioy, 
bis  mind  fluctuated  between  the  apparent  inadequacy  of  the  cause 
assigned,  and  the  credibility  of  what  had  been  asserted  by  that 
sagacious  writer.  He  resolved,  therefore,  at  some  convenient 
opportunity,  to  determine  by  careful  experiments  whether  oil  was 
qualified  to  moderate  the  violence  of  agitated  water.  By  the  general 
success  of  these  experiments,  whicbare  related  in  his  letter  to  Dr. 
Brownrigg,  this  wonderful  property  of  oil  is  now  firmly  established. 
In  the  preservation  of  ships  during  tempestuous  weather,  and  in 
facilitating  a  landing  where  there  is  a  dangerous,  surf,  thb  method 
of  calming  the  sea  will  probably,  as  has  already  been  proved  by 
some  instances,  be  found  particularly  useful. 

As  a  chemical  philosopher.  Dr.  Brownrigg  has  not  confined  his 
attention  to  the  different  gases  which  arise  from  the  substances,  or 
impregnate  the  waters,  contained  in  the  earth,  but  has  also  endea- 
voured to  discover  its  numerous  saline  productions.  In  a  letter  to 
Sir  John  Cringle,  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  inserted  in  the 
64th  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  for  1774,  he  de- 
scribes 20  specimens  of  native  salts,  which  were  found  in  the  coal- 
mines near  Whitehaven.  They  were  inspected  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society,  June  23,  1774,  and  were  afterwards  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum.  To  this  subject  he  directed  hb  thoughts  with 
a  view  to  account  for  the  generation  of  such  bodies,  and  to  detect 
their  properties  and  component  parts. 

1.  Sat  Catharticus  Amarus.  —  Having  noticed  its  remarkable 
abundance  in  sea  water,  and  in  several  mineral  springs  and  lakes, 
he  justly  ascribes  their  peculiar  qualities  to  this  ingredient.  It  is 
found  adhering,  in  immense  quantities,  to  subterraneous  stones  and 
other  substances ;  and  hence  arises  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
mode  by  which  fountains,  and  the  ocean,  receive  continual  and 
plentiful  supplies  of  it.  In  the  Howgill  colliery  it  is  observed  to 
germinate  m  long,  bright,  and  polished  fibres,  from  grey  free^ 
stone.  The  free-stone  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  White- 
haven, and  in  all  coal  countries,  is  not  possessed  of  cohesion  and 
durability  when  applied  to  the  purposes  of  building;  which  circum- 
stance is  to  be  imputed  to  the  separation  of  this  salt,  or  of  vitriol 
when  in  contact  with  the  external  air. 

2.  Another  species  of  bitter  salt,  similar  to  the  former,  which 
had  been  taken  out  of  an  old  coal-work.  By  a  gradual  germination 
from  grey  free-stone  it  had  at  length  been  formed  into  a  compa<;|t 
mass.  Alum,  green  vitriol,  and  several  other  salts,  from  the  spe- 
cimens presented,  had  been  produced  in  the  same  manner. 

3.  Small,  transparent,  firm,  but  irregular  pieces  of  the  same  salt, 
very  abundant  ia  the  Howgill  and  Whingill  coUieri^.  ^pecimeofi 
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of  bitter  salt  in  this  form  were  transmitted  by  Dr.  Brownrigg  to  the 
celebrated  naturalist  Sir  Hans  Sloane^  30  years  prior  to  the  date  of 
this  letter. 

4.  The  same  as  No.  3^  in  a  crystallized  state,  and  purified  from 
all  extraneous  matters.  This  salt  is  in  a  great  measure  the  same  as 
the  bittern,  the  Scarborough  salt  and  the  ingredient,  which  gives 
to  saline  purgative  waters  their  essential  properties.  It  resembles 
also,  in  its  form  and  medicinal  uses,  the  common  Epsom  salt.  The 
figure  of  the  crystal  is  that  of  a  quadrilateral  prism  terminating  in 
a  quadrilateral  pyramid.  These  crystals  are  diaphanous,  and  of  a 
beautiful  colour.  If  the  action  of  the  air  is  not  entirely  excluded, 
they  long  retain  their  natural  appearance.  This  is  the  case  with  all 
the  saline  incrustations  which  are  produced  up<m  any  calcareous  or 
mineral  substance. 

5i  6,  7«  Depurated  Epsom  salt,  in  large  and  regular  crystals. 
The  process  for  obtaining  them  is  accurately  described. 

8.  Sal  catharticus  amarus,  prepared  from  the  bittern  of  the 
salterns  near  Whitehaven.  The  purity  and  cheapness  of  this  medi- 
cine recommend  it  as  a  useful  substitute  for  the  common  Epsom 


9,  10.  A  saline  substance  procured  from  the  same  bittern,  dis* 
tinguished  by  the  rhomboidal  shape  of  its  crystals,  and  by  its  ua«» 
usual  bitterness. 

11.  Scarborough  salt, .  similar  to  Nos.  7  and  8. 

12.  Pieces  of  green  vitriol,  collected  in  great  abundance  from 
crevices  in  the  pillars  of  a  long*deserted  coal-work  at  Howgill. 

*  13.  A  very  singular  specimen  of  the  same.  These  last  two 
germinating  from  metallic  ores,  combine  their  filaments  into  com- 
pact masses;  and  hence  Kppears  the  cause  of  the  curious  texture  of 
such  saline  bodies. 

14.  Another  specimen  of  the  same,  exhibiting  a  clearer  proof  of 
this  state,  and  of  the  natural  operations  producing  it. 

15.  Green  vitriol  shooting  from  p3rrites  of  iron,  found  near  coal^ 
in  thin  and  interrupted  strata. 

'  16.  Several  specimens  of  the  same  mineral  substance,  where  the 
vitriol  appears  in  the  interstices  of  the  pyrites ;  which,  from  the 
gradual  accretion  and  separation  of  the  saline  matter,  is  reduced 
into  a  powder.  This  state  of  decomposition,  and  consequent  decay^ 
in  sulphureous  and  metallic  ores,  arises  from  the  united  power  of 
air  and  moisture. 

17*  Native  alum,  of  that  species  which  the  ancients  called 
alumen  plumosum.  Fibrous  efilorescences  of  it  were  found  on  the 
furface  of  some  bituminous  stones  in  the  collieries  at  Whitehaven. 

18.  Purer  alum. 

19.  An  aluminous  earth,  discovered  in  large  quantities  near  the 
former  salt }  very  similar,  from  its  astringent  qualities,  to  burned 
alum. 

20.  A  species  of  argillaceous  schistus,  or  stony  clay^  with  a 
smooth  and  bright  surface,  which  abounds  in  all  collieries,  and  is 
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called  generally  by  miners  shaky  and  by  those  df  <hi8  cdlmtry  silU 
Alum  sometimes  shoots  from  it^  and  it  undergoes  littk  change  from 
the  action  of  fire. 

Such  were  the  laudable  and  beneficial  pursuits  of  Dr.  Brownrigg; 
and  in  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  them,  we  are  impressed  with 
e^oal  admiration  of  the  vigour  of  hb  genius,  and  the  versatility  of 
his  talents.  The  most  successful  efforts  of  the  most  active  mind 
have  seldom  terminated  in  more  important  dbcoveries.  Dr. 
Brownrigg  was  the  first  who  proved  that  the  existence  either  of  the 
oboak,  or  of  the  fire-damp  in  mineral  waters,  is  the  cause  of  their 
singular  qualities ;  that  they  may  be  imitated,  in  consequence  of 
the  solubility  of  these  damps  in  water ;  that  the  presence  of  fixed 
air  occasiotis  the  suspension  of  iron  and  calcareous  earths  in  the 
acidulffi,  and  that  it  is  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  other  acids. 
To  him  we  are  indebted  iot  our  knowledge  df  tlie  valuable  metal 
platina,  for  various  improvements  in  the  preparation  of  common 
salty  and  in  the  construction  of  the  steam-engine ;  for  several  judi- 
cious directions  with  regard  to  the  prevention  of  pestilential  disease; 
and  some  curious  information  respecting  the  production  and  ap- 
pearance of  native  salts;  the  mode  of  analyzing  the  Pouhon  water; 
and  the  precise  quantity  of  fixed  air  which  it  contains.  By  accurate 
and  repeated  experiments,  he  attempted  to  disclose  the  latent  opera^ 
tions  of  nature ;  and  the  present  well-established  doctrines  relative 
to  carbonic  acid  gas  and  hydrogen  gas  niay  in  a  great  measure  be 
imputed  to  his  discoveries,  which  constituted  the  basis  whereon  the 
permanent  systeni  of  chemical  philosophy  is  now  erected.  His 
attainments  in  every*  branch  of  science  were  acknowledged  not  only 
by  the  literati  of  this  kingdom,  but  by  the  most  eminent  professors 
On  die  continent,  with  many  of  whom  he  was  either  personally 
intimate,  or  supported  a  regular  correspondence. 

The  style  which  he  has  adopted  for  transmitting  to  the  world  his 
opinions  upon  any^  philosophical  or  medical  subject  is  remaikabljr 
distinguished  for  its  energy  and  pmpicuity,  and  is  equally  remote 
from  afiectation,  vulgarity,  and  bombast.  His  ideas  are  conveyed 
in  the  clearest  and  mo^t  intelligible  terms ;  and  the  simple  narrative 
of  facts  is  accompanied  with  that  originality  of  remark,  and  dignity 
df  expression^  which  both  illustrate  and  adorn  their  useful  applica^ 
tion.  In  imitation  of  die  example,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
advice  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  he  made  experiments  the  foundation 
of  all  his  inquiries.  Instead  of  forming  in  his  imagination  some 
^aiisible  theory,  and  abdommodating  to  it  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
as  had  been  the  practice  of  several  illustrious  philosophers^  he  en* 
deavoured,  by  an  attentive  observation  of  the  effect,  to  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  cause.  Reasoning  h  priori  is,  indeed  little 
adapted" to  the  limited  faculties  of  man:  assuming  the  delusive 
appearance  of  truth,  it  leads  us  into  an  inextricable  labyrinth  at 
error. 

The' celebrity  whidi  Dr.  Brownrigg  deservedly  obtained,  in  die 
exercise  of  his  profession  during  a  period  of  30  years,  might  have 
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been  predicted  hj  the  favoni^able  circamstances  connected  with  his 
primary  attschment  to  it.  From  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Greek 
amd  Roman  dasdcs,  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  their  variou*^ 
beauties,  which  few  have  the  judgment  to  perceive,  or  the  tttste  ta> 
relish ;  and  so  great  was  his  proficiency  in  the  Latin  language,  that 
he  wrote  it  with  facility,  purity,  and  elegance.  Pr(»npted  by  the 
impulse  of  geniusy  and  the  united  motives  of  utility  and  pleasure, 
to  direct  his  attention  to  the  mathematics,  their  mo6t  abfirtruse 
branches  soon  became  iiamiliar  to  bis  comprehensive  mind.  Con-' 
versant,  moreover,  with  many  of  the  modem  languages,  he  wa» 
well  qualified  to  prosecute  the  general  literary  and  philosophical 
studies  which  are  requisite  preliminaries  to  those  of  the  science  of 
medieine.  As  an  experienced  and  skilful  physidan.  Dr.  Brownri^. 
attained  the  highest  estimation.  Zealousr  were  his  exertions  tor 
suppress  and  eradicate  contagion,  whilst  he  displayed  an  equat 
degree  of  discernment  and  assiduity  in  alleviating  the  pains  of 
chronic  infirmities  and  distempers.  Of  his  medical  cons»qucncey 
the  surest  proof  may  be  deduced  from  the  frequeiit  applieatioitt 
which  was  made  to  him  by  his  opulent  friends  in  all  cases  of  diffi^ 
culty  and  danger,  long  after  he  had  relinquished'  actual  praetic^ 
with  a  view  to  enjoy  the  otium  cmi'  digriitdte^  His  removal  for 
London  was  repeatedly  solicited  by  those  who  were  capable  of  eati^ 
mating  bis  professional  abilities,  and  whose  influ^e  in'  t6e  metro**' 
polis,  and  respectability  of  station,  would  have  rendered  their 
patronage  the  certain  road  to  immediate  honour  and  opolenee.  A> 
predilection  for  his  nati^^e  county  prevented  him,  whitet  he  residai 
at  Whitehaven,  from  accepting  their  flattering  invitations';  an  A 
after  his  retirement  to  Ormathwaite^  a  fondness  for  rural  scenerf 
<k>nfirmed  him  in  his  resolution. 

In  this  retirement,  among  other  chemical  studies,  minemldg]^ 
was  by  no  means  neglected.  His  cabinet  contained  several  rare 
metallic  and  fossil  substances ;  and  he  was  well  acquainted  with  aili 
the  subterraneous  productions  of  Cumberland,  which  in  number, 
value,  and  curiosity,  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  any  othei*  county^ 
To  the  minerals  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Keswick  he  paid 
particular  regard.  Having  judiciously  selected>  he  carefully  ana^ 
lyzed)  the  ores  of  black  jack  and  black  lead,  extracted  from  thtf 
mines  at  Borrowdale,  in  order  to  discover  their  original  properties 
and  adventitious  qualities  ;  and  the  public  was  much  disappointed 
in  not  receiving  the  result  of  his  accurate  inquiries. 

.Many  of  his  leisure  hours  were  occupied  in  agricultural  improve*' 
ments,  which  contributed  not  only  to  his  private  advantage  in  ren- 
dering his  own  estates  more  productive,  but  also  to  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Keswick  and  its  vicinity ;  as  in  consequence  of  the 
methods  which  he  suggested  of  draining  and  cultivating  lands,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  has  been  considerably  increased. 

In  this  retirement  also  he  indulged  that  passion  for  polite  litera- 
ture which  had  never  been  entirely  sacrificed  to  more  interesting 
pursuits.   Much  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  the  perusal  of  the 
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aocient  and  modern  poets,  which  had  often  been  to  him  a  source 
of  relaxation  and  amusement^  when  engaged  in  severer  studies.  By 
an  extemporary  application  of  their  descriptions,  he  was  wont  to 
express  the  ideas  which  rushed  upon  his  mind  when  contemplating 
the  scenery  of  Keswick,  where  nature  exhibits  in  a  collective  view 
die  beauties  of  Italy  and  the  horrors  of  Switzerland;  but  influenced 
by  religious  motives,  and  admiring  sublimity  of  conception,  he 
read  with  serious  care  the  sacred  poets,  whose  compositions  are  far 
superior  in  unaffected  grandeur  of  style,  in  genuine  pathos,  and  in 
elevation  of  sentiment^  to  the  most  celebrated  productions  of  un- 
assisted reason. 

From  this  general  statement,  it  may  be  properly  inferred  that 
Dr.  Brownrigg  was  possessed  of  every  qualification  necessary  to 
form  a  chemical  philosopher,  a  dogmatic  physician,  and  an  elegant 
scolar.  By  his  conduct  in  a  civil  capacity,  which  required  different 
talents,  he  acquired  additional  honour.  Long  in  the  commission 
of  the  peace,  an  acting  magistrate  for  the  county  of  Cumberland^ 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  that  important  station  with  not  less 
credit  to  himself  than  advantage  to  the  community. 
,  To  thb,  the  public,  may  be  briefly  annexed  the  private  character  of 
the  man  justly  estimated  not  less  good  than  gr^at.  *  That  modesty 
which  ever  accompanied  his  inquiries  into  the  secret  w(»-ks  of  nature, 
and  which  was  the  result  of  deep  investigation  and  long  research, 
disposed  him  to  doubt  the  sufficiency  of  human  reason,  and  to 
admit  the  consequent  expediency  of  a  revelation.  Convinced  also, 
by  frequent  experience  in  the  prosecution  of  hb  studies,  that  even 
objects  which  are  daily  presented  to  the  inspection  of  our  senses  are 
yet  surrounded  by  impenetrable  darkness,  he  was  not  surprised  at 
the  mysterious  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.  To  refuse  assent 
to  them  because  they  relate  to  things  which  mortal  eye  has^  never 
seen,  and  which  must  evidently  exceed  the  limits  of  our  compre- 
hension, was  in  his  opinion  disingenuous,  as  constituting  an  excep- 
tion to  our  general  mode  of  conduct  in  the  common  concerns  of 
life.  A  firm  believer  in  the  truth  and  reasonableness  of  Christianity, 
he  regulated  his  actions  according  to  the  precepts  and  the  example 
of  its  divine  author.  Impressed  with  just  ideas  of  the  attributes  of 
the  Creator,  and  the  dependance  of  man,  his  piety  was  at  an  equal 
distance  from  frigid  indifference  and  presumptuous  enthusiasm.  By 
a  practice  conformable  to  his  faith,  it  was  his  endeavour  to  vindicate 
his  name  from  that  imputation  of  infidelity  and  irreligion  with 
which  the  medical  profession  has  been  undeservedly  stigmatized,  f 

•  Tbelangnage  of  T«lly  may,  with  peculiar  propriety,  beintrodaced  upon  the 
present  occasion:  Oratuhr^  fuod  eum^  gtiem  necMM  ertU  dUigere  fualitcungue 
4t$ett  talcm  habemus,  ut  luhenter  ^[uoque  diligamus,** 

+  The  in  justice  of  this  ignominions  aspersion  is  proved  not  only  by  the  dednc* 
tions  of  reason,  bat  also  by  the  powerful  evidence  of  examples.  The  tendency  of 
philosophical  and  medical  pursuits  to  inspire  the  mind  with  suitable  notions  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  to  restrain  the  pride  of  human  wisdom,  seems  to  be  an 
effectual  antidote  to  the  poison  of  infidelity.  The  steady  attachment  of  Hoffman 
to  the  christian  religion  is  displayed  in  various  parti  of  his  pubUcatioos.-— Tiaat 
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Actuated  by  a  spirit  of  general  philanthropy,  he  was  the  liberal 
patron  of  charitable  establishments,  especially  of  such  as  were  cal- 
culated to  fulfil  the  scheme  which  had  been  the  frequent  subject  of 
his  serious  deliberation — that  of  interrupting  the  progress  of  malig- 
nant fevers.  Amiable  and  polite  in  his  external  deportment,  he 
observed  a  proper  medium  between  the  extremes  of  proud  reserve 
and  vain  ostentation.  An  unprejudiced  judgment,  a  humane  dispo- 
sition, and  benevolent  affections,  were  in  him  happily  united ;  and 
his  life,^  extended  to  a  long  period,  was  distinguished  by  the  purity 
and  integrity  of  his  morals,  the  mildness  of  bis  temper,  the  ele- 
gance of  his  manners^  and  his  uniform  regard  to  religious  obliga« 
tions. 

Of  the  merits  of  this  excellent  man,  thus  imperfectly  delineated, 
his  intimate  friends,  and  the  society  which  he  adorned,  will  ever 
retain  an  affectionate  remembrance ;  whilst  this  country,  impressed 
with  a  grateful  sense  of  his  services,  will  assuredly  pay  to  his 
memory  the  jiist  tribute  of  admiration,  respect,  and  esteem. 


ARXlCLjB  IL 

Application  of  Fluxions  to  Lines  of  the  Second  Order  or  Degree. 
By  Alex.  Christison,  Esq.  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh. 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 

MY  DEAR  SIR, 

I  SHALL  endeavour  to  show  how  very  easy  it  is  to  apply  fluxions 
to  lines  of  the  second  order  deduced  from  Euclid,  I.  47. 

In  the  semicircle,  (Plate  LXXIV.,  Pig.  3,)  A  ED,  let  E  H 
and  F  G  be  perpendicular  to  the  diameter  A  D,  H  the  centre,  A 
the  origin  of  the  perpendicular  co-ordinates  AC,  A  B ;  a  =  the 
radius,  y  ^  FG,  G  A  =  -  x,  H  G  =  «,  K  G  =  H  J  =  a^; 
then,  by  Euclid,  1.  47,  a*  =  ITf*  =  x«  +       but  H  J  =  a«  = 

a?  +  the  gnomon  AIKs=2a  —  x  x  x  =  2ax  —  x*;  there- 
fore »*  +      =  X*  +  2  a  a;  —  jc*;  consequently     =  2  a  a;  —  x*, 

and  y=s±^^2ax  —  a;%  and  F  G  an  ordinate  =  the  positive 
root. 

the  principles  and  practice  of  Boerliaave  corresponded  to  that  standard  which  is 
laid  down  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  appears  from  a  memorial  drawn  up  by  himself. 
His  attention  to  the  daties  of  pnblic  and  private  devotion  was  never  interrapted 
by  the  mnltiplicity  of  his  professional  or  literary  engaj^ements ;  and  the  first  hour 
in  the  morning  was  dedicated  to  prayer,  and  to  meditation  upon  the  sacred 
writings.  The  compositions  of  the  celebrated  Baron  Van  Haller,  in  prose  and 
poetry,  on  religious  topics,  are  proofs  that  he  was  not  less  eminent  for  his  piety 
than  for  his  learning.  More  instances  might  be  adduced ;  but  these  are  sufiicienC 
to  show  that  this  accusation  is  false  and  groundless. 

•  Dr.  Brownrigg  died  at  Ormathwaite,  Jan.  6,  1800,  aged  88  years. 
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Let  now  the  curve  D  M  N  A  be  cooceived  to  cut  every  ordinate 
of  the  circle  in  the  proportion  of  bio  a;  that  is^  let  every  ordinate 

of  this  curve  be  the  ^  part  of  the  corresponding  ordinate  of  the 

circle,  then  I  being  =  H  M,  /  =  ±  ^  *J  2  a  x  —  x^  for  the 

ellipse,  and  G  N  an  ordinate  =s  the  positive  quantity. 

Let  there  be  now  a  curve  with  x  =  A  Q  positive,  while  a  and  h 
remain  as  in  the  ellipse  \  and  in  the  curve  APS  out  of  the  circle, 

'jf  =  ^  ^/  2  a  X  +  a;%  and  P  Q  =  the  positive  quantity,  for  the 

hyperbola. 

Let  there  be  also  a  curve  A  O  R  with  2  a  =5  p,  for  one  of  its 

factors,  and x  for  the  other  factor,  then =  ±  \f2ax  =  ±  *J p Xf 
and  O  Q  =  the  positive  root  for  the  parabola. 

To  every  one  of  an  in6nite  number  of  ellipses  within  the  circle 
will  correspond  an  hyperbola  out  of  the  circle ;  to  the  circle  will 
correspond  the  equilateral  hyperbola  AT;  to  every  one,  as  AVD, 
of  an  infinite  number  of  ellipses  circumscribing  the  circle,  will 
correspond  an  hyperbola,  as  A  U,  out  of  the  equilateral  hyperbola; 
to  the  circle  evidently  belongs  one  parabola  only. 

From  the  same  equations  other  important  properties  may  be  de- 
rived, both  by  common  algebra  and  by  fluxions. 

A  learner,  if  he  acquired  early  these  four  equations,  so  very 
easily  acquired,  would  see  with  pleasure  the  affinity  between 
Euclid's  I.  47,  and  the  equations  to  the  conic  sections ;  and  also 
the  af&nity  among  the  four  equations  themselves.  The  connexion 
between  these  and  the  geometrical  equations  obtained  from  the 
sections  of  the  cone  may  be  afterwards  shown  to  him.  When  I 
mentioned,  about  a  year  ago,  this  deduction  to  my  friend  Mr. 
White,  of  Dumfries,  he  told  me  that  he  had  deduced  them  geo- 
metrically from  Euclid,  11.  14. 

If  the  general  equation  to  a  straight  line  be  combined  with  the 
general  equation  to  lines  of  the  second  degrcie,  as  is  done  by  Lacroix 
in  the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  the  various  properties  of 
the  conic  sections  will  be  obtained. 

In  an  article  which  you  published  in  May,  1815,  fluxions  were 
obtained  independently  of  motion  and  of  vanishing  quantities,  by 
the  application  of  algebra  to  curves,  and  by  bisecting  the  increment 
of  the  absciss  according  to  the  method  of  ancient  geometry.  I 
shall  now  endeavour  to  obtain  the  calculus  algebraically  after  de« 
fining  it  by  its  essence.  This  definition  will  apply  td  its  form, 
whether  numerical,  or  geometrical,  or  algebraical. 

Any  uneducated  man  has  a  notion  of  rate.  He  will  say  that  a 
particular  person  is  walking  at  the  rate  of  8  miled  an  hour,  that 
another  is  running  at  the  rate  of  8  miles;  he  may  be  told  that  the 
rates  3  and  8  are  the  fluxions ;  that  these  two  rates  S  and  8  have 
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one  ratio  only,  as  3  :  8^  and  that  3  is  the  antecedent^  8  the  con- 
sequent of  the  ratio^  expressed  fractionally  thus,  |-. 

DEFINITION. 

Fluxions  may  be  defined,  a  method  for  finding  the  relation  be- 
tween the  rates  of  change  in  a  Quantity  and  its  function  :  the  defi- 
nition, when  it  is  limited  to  one  variable  quantity  and  its  function, 
may  be  expressed  thus,  a  method  for  finding  the  ratio  of  the  r^tes 
of  change  in  a  quantity  and  its  function. 

PROBl^fiM.— FtKD  THB  FLUXION. 

Case  L—To  find  the  Fluxion  of  x^,  m  being  any  positive  integr  al 

Number. 

It  will  afterwards  appear  that  i  s  1  may  be  assumed  for  the 
fluxion  or  rate  of  change  or  of  variation  in  x,  when  x  varies 
uniformly ;  x^  may  be  expressed  thus  x  x  x  x  x  x  &c.,  with  x 
as  often  employed  as  their  units  in  m  ;  and  if  the  first  x  alone  \'ary, 
and  if  x  its  rate  of  .variation  be  multiplied  into  the  rest,  the  result 
will  be  I  x"*"^  x;  if  the  second  x  alone  vary,  and  if  its  rate  be 
multiplied  into  the  rest,  the  result  will  also  be  1  jc*"*  x;  if  every 
X  thus  vary  in  succession,  the  sum  of  all  the  results  will  be 
mxT"^  Xj  the  fluxion  of  oT:  consequently  the  ratio  of  the  fluxion 
of  X  to  that  of  a;"  is,  ks  \  x  \  m  af^*  x;  I  x  and  «i  j:"*""*  x  may  be 
represented  by  a  squaie  and  an  oblong,  thus, 

1  wi.a?*-* 


=  1  |l      X  = 


1 


as  the  square  :  the  oblong  ::  1  *  :  tn 

The  law  of  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies  will  illustrate  this  subject 
with  regard  to  x  and  x^  a  function  of  x.  Let  x.  Fig.  4,  represent 
a  variable  line,  and  the  line  x^  its  square  \  and  let  a  body  be  sup- 
posed to  descend  from  x  towards  A  by  rjegulated  motion  over  a 
pulley,  uniformly  and  perpendicularly  to  the  horizon,  through  16-^ 
feet  in  a  second  \  let  at  the  same  instant  a  body  be  dropped  from  the 
same  height  at  cn^x  the  rate  of  moving  in  x  at  the  end  of  each 
second  is  alwa3rs  IG^iy  feet  =  1  p,  ^  being  a  portion  of  space  == 
16^  feet;  the  rate  of  motion  in  x^  is,  at  the  end  of  one  second  =s 
2  p,  for  the  increment  of  space  gone  through  in  the  next  second  is 
C  £  3  p,  of  which  D£  ss  1  p  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  gra- 
vitatioa;  consequently  the  body  would  have  com^  by  uniform 
motion  in  a  second  fropi,C  to  P,  though  the  influence  of  gravita- 
tion had  ceased  ,  at  C:  for  the  .same  reason,  £F  is  the  fluxion  alt 
the  end  of  2  seconds  =  4p;  at  the  end  of  3  seconds,  the  fluxion 
of  x"^  s:  G  p,  &c. ;  so  that  the  simultaneous  rates  in  x  and  x^  are^ 
at  the  end  of 

2  D  2 
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Secoodi. 

I9  as  1  :  2 

2,  as  1  :  4 

3,  as  1  :  6  &c., 


or  geneially,  as  1  :  2  x 
or,  as  1  i  :  2  x 

X  beiog  evidently  :^  1^  as  formerly  assumed. 

X*  may  be  represented  thus,  x  x  x  ;  if  the  first  x  akme  my,  tbe 
fluxion  will  be  1  x  if  also  the  second  x  alone  vary,  the  fluxion 
will  likewise  be  1  x  i ;  it  is  by  adding  these  fluxions  tbit  we  obtain 
2  X  as  above.  This  process  illustrates  and  confirms  the  addition 
of  the  partial  fluxions  1  *  *  +  1  x^"'  x  +  &c.,  in  order  to 
obtain  m  af^^^x,  the  fluxbn  of  oT. 

m 

Case  n.-^To  find  the  Fbiaaon  of  oT. 

m 

Puty  s  x%  then  y"  as  x*  ;  n  y-'  >  s=  m  aJ*"*  * ;  i  = 

m 

Case  in.'^To  find  ike  Fluxion  of  x"^*. 
Put  y  SB  X    "  ="s,  then!  =ya^j  o^jjT  +  — 

X*  * 
m  " .  ^ 

ar      X  i  J  ^  — as       —  * 


The  rule,  then,  for  finding  the  fluxion  of  any  constant  power  of 
X  is  always  the  same :  multiply  by  the  exponent,  diminbh  by  unit^ 
and  multiply  by  the  fluxion  of  the  root. 

If  the  second  fluxion  be  deduced  from  the  first  exactly  as  the 
first  was  deduced  from  its  fluent  x",  we  shall  obtain  x^  +  m  x*""  ^  « 
+  i»  .  m  —  J  of"'  Jt«  +  &c.  I  and  if  x  +  il*  be  developed,  we 


shall  obtain      +  — -  +  m  •  m  —  i  x^""'     +  &c.j  and 

this  binomial  series  can  be  easily  and  rigorously  demonstrated  by 
the  principle  of  combinations.  The  only  difierence,  then,  between 
the  fluxional  and  the  binomial  series  is  the  denominators,  which 
have  evidently  no  dependence  whateveron  the-  numerical  value  of 
m.  If  therefore  the  successive  orders  of  fluxions  be  deduced  from 

X*  and  x""    and  if  1 ;  1  x  2  j  1  x  2  x  3  &c.,  be  pst  under  the. 
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3d,  dd,  4th  terms  of  the  fluxional  series  respectively,  we  shall 
obtain  the  corresppnding  binomial  series:  this  seams  to  be  the 
easiest  demonstration  of  the  binomial  theorem  for  fractional  and 
negative  exponents.  No  one,  I  think,  can  justly  say  that  such  a 
deduction  of  fluxions  is  difficult,  or  belongs  to  the  abstruse  parts  of 
mathematics. 

To  draw  Tangents  to  Curve  Lines. 

Let  the  ordinate  A  B,  Fig.  5,  be  conceived  to  move  uniformly^ 
parallel  to  itself,  at  right  angles  along  B  C ;  let  a  point  moving 
unifotml^  up  B  A  be  conceived  to  draw  die  straight  line  B  P;  in 
the  position  E  let  two  points,  H  and  G,  be  conceived  to  move  up 
the  ordmate,  the  former  with  a  retarded,  the  latter  with  an  acce- 
lerated motion ;  and  let  all  the  three  points  be  conceived  at  I  to 
move  up  the  ordinate  at  the  same  rate;  then  it  is  evident,  that  if 
;r  s=  I  M  represent  the  rate  of  change  in  x  or  K  F,  i  =  M  N  will 
represent  the  rate  of  change  in  y  or  I  F;  consequently,  by  similar 

triangles,  as  >  :  i  ::  y :  ^  =  the  sobtangent  S  or  F  B. 

In  the  Conical  Parabola. 

'^^  P  P    y       p     y  p 

2  a?  =  S. 

In  any  Parabol^, 

^  ^       '  y  np*ar-'     '   y  np^^-'  = 

?Li-2  X  =  S  the  subtangent. 
n 

From  this  diagram  we  may  correct  logical  inaccuracies  in  several 
eminent  authors.  I M  =  F  L  is  t!ie  absolute  difference  of  x  the 
absciss,  but  M  N  is  the  conditional  difference  of  y  the  ordinate,  for 
MN  is  terminated  not  by  the  curves,  but  by  the  tangent;  when  the 
curve,  as  G I  O,  is  convex  to  the  axis,  N  M  is  less  than  the 
difference  M  R;  and  when  the  curve,  as  H I Q,  is  concave,  N  M 
is  greater  than  the  difference  M  T.  Why  then  should  those  very 
eminent  mathematicians,  Lacroix  and  Arbogast,  say  that  the  difie- 
rential  is  a  portion  of  the  difference;  for  the  fluxion  or  diffe- 
rential N  M  is  greater  than  the  difference  MT?  Why  should 
L'Huilier,  a  very  eminent  mathematician,  and  others,  also  say  that 

ss  4  is  not  a  compound  of  two  quantities  dx  ^  x  and 

d  It  X 

d  2f  ^  y  .  Is  not  each  a  quantity  of  indefinite  magnitude  ?  and 
have  they  n«t,  at  every  point  of  the  curve,  a  definite  ratio,  and 
consequently  a  definite  fractional  value } 

In  Fig.  5,  I M  is  at  1  the  differential  or  fluxion  of  the  absciss, 
M  N  of  the  ordinate,  I N  of  the  curve ;  there  is  consequently  no 
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imperfect  equation ;  for  no  ^rror  is  committed  in  the  calculus,  at 
the  admission  of  the  differentials,  during  their  oontbuance,  or  at 
their  elimination.  Why,  tli^n,  should  Lagrange  and  C^rnot  say 
that  the  calculus  gives  right  results  bv  a  cotnpensatkxn  of  ersors  ? 
Some  calculators  may  have  entertainea  such  mistaken  notions.  But 
the  errors  are  in  their  minds,  not  in  the  calculus.  Whosoever^ 
indeed,  supposes  that  a  second  ordinate  at  an  indefinitely  small 
distance  from  the  first  is  common  to  the  curve  and  to  the  tangent 
commits  a  mistake  in  mathematical  logic :  but  the  calculus  is  not 
in  the  least  guilty  of  this  mistake.  This  subject  will  in  future 
be,  perhaps,  examined  more  fully  and  rigorously.  It  is  expected 
that  Carnot  will  revise  bis  learned  and  ingenious  work,  and  free  it, 
with  bis  usual  magnanimity,  from  mistake  and  contradiction.  Why 
should  a  learned  and  able  writer  in  the  Edmburgh  Review  for  Sep- 
tember, 1816,  p.  89,  say,  "  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say,  as  our 
author  has  done,  that  the  fluxion  of  the  quaptity  must  be  equal  to 
nothing,  because,  as  in  every  case,  the  fluxion  of  a  variable  quan- 
tity, or  the  root  of  a  function,  may  be  supposed  less  than  any 
thing  that  can  be  assigned,  that  quantity  may  be  said,  in  every  case 
whatever,  to  be  equal  to  nothing/'  In  Fig.  4,  for  the  law  of 
descent,  we  see  that  the  increments  commonly  expressed  by  A  x 
and  A  y,  y  here  being  equal  to  x^,  can  always  in  our  conc^tioD 
be  reduced  to  nothing ;  not  so  i  is  d  x,  and  y  =s  d  y.  In  the 
line  x%  Fig.  4,  if  any  portion  of  a  second,  how  small  soever,  be 
taken  after  the  end  of  one  second,  and  also  the  same  portion  before 
the  end,  an  increment  and  a  decrement  will  be  obtained.  The 
increment  and  the  decrement  may  be  conceived  to  diminish  till 
they  vanish  at  the  precise  end  of  one  second :  but  this  conception 
does  not  change  the  fluxion  or  rate  at  the  end  of  one  second ;  the 
fluxion  is  then  measured  by  two  portions  of  16-^  feet  each.  If  we 
take  for  the  unit  of  time  1',  or  one  minute  =  60  seconds,  we  must 
take  the  square  of  60  =  3600,  and  say,  as  1  x  3600  :  2  x  3600; 
and  if  I'''  be  taken  for  the  unit  of  time,  we  must  say,  as  -j-rW 
:  ttbVs^  y  '^^  instances,  as  1  :  2.  The  numerical  expression  of 
the  terms  of  the  ratio  is  the  same  in  the  three  instances ;  but  the 
unit  of  space  is  different.  When  a  second  is  the  unit  of  time,  the 
unit  of  space  is  Ip-jig^feet  j  when  a  minute  is  the  unit  of  time,  the 
nnit  of  space  is  3600  times  1 6^1^  feet;  when  l^'^is  the  unit  of 
time,  the  unit  of  space  is  tiie  3600th  part  of  16-^  feet;  so  that, 
if  there  be  motion  in  the  lines  represented  by  x  and  x%  the  fluxions 
cannot  be  =  o,  how  small  soever  the  unit  of  time  be ;  otherwise  it 
would  simultaneously  be  possible  for  the  same  thing  both  to  be  and 
not  to  be. 

To  find  the  Area  of  a  "Plane  Curvilinear  Surface. 

It  is  evident  that  the  rate  of  change  in  the  surface,  at  y,  is 
^  X  1  s  y  ir;  all  that  is  necessary,  tfaeti,  is  to  reour  from  y  ^  to 
Its  fluent 
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X 


Jn  any  Parabola^  in  which  p*  x*  =  + 


w 


After  obtaining  the  fluxion  of  x  and  x*,  either  as  in  the  article  in 
May,  1815;  or,  as  in  this  article,  from  Galileo's  law,  which  is  not 
a  mechanical  but  a  mathematical  origin  of  fluxions,  it  is  easy  to 
obtain  the  fluxion  of  x^,  by  separating,  as  a?*  into  x  x  Xy  ix^  into 
two  factors  of  X  x;  for  the  fluxion  of  x®  =  2  x i-  multiplied  by  x 
added  to  .r,  the  fluxion  of  x,  multiplied  by  1  x'  is  3  x*  i-;  and  so 
on  for  higher  powers.  This  process  is  easy,  direct,  convincing; 
can  be  made  so  general  as  to  include  the  calculus  of  variations,  and 
demonstrates  rapidly  the  binomial  theorem  for  fractional  and  nega- 
tive exponents.  It  proceeds  from  rate  to  development,  not  from 
development  to  rate.  In  teaching  according  to  the  method  here 
exhibited,  it  is  not  necessary  to  demonstrate,  previously,  that  the 
increment  may  be  taken  so  small  that  any  term  of  the  diflerence 
shall  be  more  than  the  sum  of  all  the  succeeding  terms. 

No  apology,  I  trust,  is  requisite  for  the  freedom  I  have  used  in 
pointing  out  mistakes  in  the  logic,  not  in  the  calculations,  of  very 
eminent  authors :  such  fundamental  mistakes,  so  numerous  and 
important,  discourage  a  learner,  especially  if  he  be  a  solitary  stu- 
dent, at  the  very  commencement  of  his  examining  the  simple 
nature  of  fluxions  rendered  unnecessarily  difficult,  and  sometimes 
circuitous.  It  will  be  useful  if  any  one  point  out  the  mistakes  that 
I  may  have  committed. 

I  have  found  in  two  or  three  schools,  in  Edinburgh  and  the 
neighbourhood,  great  expertness  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  trigono- 
metry, conies,  and  even  in  the  elements  of  fluxions.  Several  of 
the  pupils  were  under  fourteen,  and  few  above  that  age.  At  the 
public  examinations,  the  propositions  were  selected,  not  by  the 
teachers,  but  by  the  examiners.  In  one  school  some  young  ladies, 
about  fifteen,  were  as  expert  as  the  young  gentlemen  in  the  higher 
mathematics.  The  ignorant  and  thoughtless  part  of  the  public  will 
scarcely  believe  this  fact,  I  suppose ;  but  the  examinations  were 
conducted  before  gentlemen  of  more  mathematical  knowledge  than 
I  can  pretend  to.  This  most  interesting  fact  deserves  to  more 
fully  and  circumstantially  stated.  The  mathematical  studies  of  the 
pupils  did  not  seem  to  have  impeded  their  classical  attainments. 


P.S.  It  will  be  of  great  use  if  Mr.  Harvey  give  one  appUcatioa 
pr  two  of  the  calculus  of  variatiQns« 


Yours  faithfully. 


Edinburgh^  Sept,  6,  1817. 


Alex.  Christison. 
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Aeticle  IJI. 


On  the  North-West  Passage ;  and  the  hmdof  Form  of  Greenland. 
By  Col.  Beaufoy,  F.R.S, 


The  reign  of  his  present  Majesty  will  ever  be  famous  for  the 
encouragement  given  to  science ;  but  in  no  branch  has  the  King's 
gracious  patronage  been  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  discoveries 
made  by  different  circumnavigators,  especially  by  the  immortal 
Cook.  Considering  the  inducement  and  encouragement  held  out 
by  our  monarch  for  esploribg  the  northern  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
the  number  of  ships  annually  fitted  out  from  the  different  ports  of 
the  United  Kingdom  for  Davis's  Straits,  Baffin's  Bay,  and  Spitz- 
bergen ;  it  may  appear  very  remarkable  that  no  new  discoveries  are 
made,  or  old  verified,  or  any  voyage  extended  to  a  higher  latitude 
than  81^  North.  The  King's  wish  of  promoting  discoveries  in  this 
part  pf  the  world  is  evident  from  Lord  Mulgrave's  expedition,  and 
more  especially  from  the  Acts  of  Parliament  promising  a  reward  of 
20,000Z.  to  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  who  shall  sail  through  any 
passage  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  to  the  northward 
of  latitude  52^  N.,  and  also  from  a  reward  of  5,0002.  to  any  British 
ship  that  shall  approach  within  one  degree  of  the  North  Pole.  To 
what  cause,  then,  can  be  attributed  the  indifference  and  apathy  of 
those  commanders  of  Greenland  ships  who,  having  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  the  fishery,  might  be  supposed  to  have  it  in  their  power 
to  defray  the  expense  of  the  outnt  by  sailing  to  the  west  or  the 
north,  with  the  view  of  claiming  one  of  the  above  rewards  ?  It 
cannot  be  said  with  justice  that  the  masters  of  our  Greenlanders  are 
either  deficient  in  skill,  or  indifferent  to  discovery;  for  amonff 
them,  as  in  other  professions,  men  are  found  of  superior  talent  and 
pf  enterprising  spirits.  The  paradox  will,  however,  be  solved  by 
referring  to  the  subjoined  oath,*  which  effectually  excludes  every 
conscientious  person  from  endeavouring  to  carry  into  execution  the 
scientific  views  of  the  Legislature  in  passing  what  may,  without 

•  The  foUowing  is  a  copy  of  the  oath  taken  by  the  master^  and  also  by  the 
owner,  of  Greenland  ships Master  of  the  ship  ■  maketh  oath  that  it 

is  really  and  truly  his  firm  purpose,  and  determined  resolution,  that  the  said  ship 
siiall,  as  soon  as  license  shall  be  granted,  forthwith  proceed,  so  manned,  furnished, 
and  accoutred,  on  a  voyage  to  the  Greenland  seas,  or  Davts's  Straits,  or  the  seas 
adjacent,  there  in  the  now  approaching  season  to  use  the  utmost  endeavoors  of 
himself  and  his  ship's  company  to  take  whales,  or  other  creatures  living  in  the 
seas,  and  on  no  other  design,  or  view  of  profit,  io  his  present  voyage,  and  to 
import  the  whale  fins,  oil,  and  blubber  thereof,  Into  the  port  of  .  Swm 

at  the  Cu^tpm-hoose." 


(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 


MY  DEAR  SIR, 


Bfuhey  Heathy  Oct.  14,  181T. 
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impropriety^  be  named  the  Discovery  Act.   When  this  last  Act  was 
passed^  it  is  probable  the  former  Act  for  promoting  northern  disco- 
veries did  not  occur  to  the  framers.   I  remember  some  years  past 
that  a  learned  and  scientific  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
I         so  muqh  struck  with  the  discouraging  effect  of  the  oath,  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  have  brought  forward  a  clause  enabling  the  masters 
of  Greenland  ships  to  prosecute  discoveries  as  well  as  to  catch  fish; 
and  it  was  owing  to  accident  that  a  clause  of  the  above  nature  was 
not  introduced.   This  omission,  however,  it  is  hoped,  may  yet  be 
supplied  at  no  distant  period,  and  Greenland  voyages,  conducted 
1         as  they  are  by  seamen  best  qualified  for  such  an  undertaking,  be 
t         made  subservient  to  the  exploring  of  the  northern  regions. 
I  ^         It  may  further  be  observed,  navigating  among  the  ice  being  in 
]  itself  a  science,  men  regularly  brou^t  up  to  the  sailing  and  work- 

I  ing  of  ships  in  the  Arctic  circles,  should  be  selected  for  such  service, 
i         in  preference  to  those  accustomed  to  navigate  the  more  temperate 

II  parts  of  the  globe.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  at  any  future 
i '  period  it  should  be  the  intention  of  Government  to  promote 
(  northern  discoveries,  it  would  be  adviseable,  both  for  economy  and 
i  the  greater  probability  of  success,  to  hire  one  of  the  Greenland 
]  vessels  and  crew,  sending  on  board  as  many  scientific  and  philoso- 
\  phical  men  as  are  deemed  requisite.  The  following  statement  was 
li  sent  me  some  years  past  by  Captain  Brown,  an  able  and  expert 
(  seaman,  regularly  brought  up  in  the  whale  fishery,  who  was  willing 
%  to  undertake  the  exploring  Baffin's  Bay,  or  endeavouring  to  ap- 
\  proach  the  North  Pole.  He  mentioned  that  though  in  Baffin's  Bay 
I  he  had  frequently  run  to  the  westward,  he  had  never  got  sight  of 
I  knd  in  that  direction;  which  implies  the  northern  part  of  America 
(  may  be  much  contracted.  BrowB^  unfortunately,  was  killed  at  one 
(          of  the  Sandwich  Islands : — 

!  "  SIR,  «  Jan.  16,  1789. 

{  I  shall  begin  fitting  out  the  first  of  next  month  for  Davis's 

[  Straits ;  and  should  yoii  wish  to  explore  Baffin's  Bay,  I  shall  be 

j  glad  to  have  timely  notice,  that  1  may  prepare  a  larger  stock  of 

I  provisions,  provide  presents  for  the  Indians,  and  several  other 

i  articles  which  will  be  necessary  for  that  voyage.    It  will  be  pnqper 

\  for  the  bounty  to  be  paid  by  the  Treasury,  or  the  Custom-house  oath 

I  altered ;  and  I  think,  when  you  peruse  the  subjoined  account  of 

expenses,  you  will  not  think  my  requisition  of  500/.  per  month  for 
two  ships  extravagant.,  I  only  desire  it  to  be  paid  from  the  time  of 
leaving  the  fishery  in  7^^  N.  till  we  return  to  Cape  Farewell ;  and 
no  payment  to  be  made  unless  it  shall  satisfactorily  appear  the 
utmost  has  been  done  to  explore  Baffin's  Bay,  Lancaster  Sound,  &c. 
The  expense  Government  would  possibly  incur  would  be  very 
trifling;  but  as  underwriters  will  not  insure  such  vojrages,  the 
owners  should  be  indemnified,  and  the  value  of  the  ships  ascer- 
tained by  the  surveyor  who  values  the  transports,  against  the  enemy» 
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and  other  extra  risks.  I  have  perused  all  the  northern  voyages,  and 
shall  perfect  myself  in  lunar  observations. 

(Signed)  "  William  Brown." 

Ship  Buiterworih,  392  TonSj*  Boats,  and  48  Men. 

per  Month. 

1  Master    5l.  Os.  Od. 

1  Surgeon   3  10  0 

1  Chief  Mate    3  10  0 

1  Carpenter    3  10  0 

1  Carpenter's  Mate    2  10  0 

1  Second  Mate   2  10  0 

1  Boatswain   2  10  0 

1  Skim-man   2  10  0 

1  Cooper   •   2  10  0 

7  Harpooners  at  505.  each    •  17  10  0 

1  Cook   2    0  0 

7  Boat'Steerers  at  405.  each   14    0  0  j. 

7  Line-coilers  at  o2s.  6d.  each  11    7  ^ 

17  Men  at  30*.  each   25  10  6 

48  Men's  wages  98    7  G 

Men's  provisions  at  30^.  each   72   0  0 

Wear  and  tear,  392  tons,  at  5/.  per  tod. .  98    0  0 

268    7  6 

Cabin  allowances,  presents  for  Indians,  extra  liquor,  and 
other  encouragement  for  the  people,  cannot  be  estimated 
at  less  than  31/.  125.  6d.  per  month,  making  a  total  of 
300/. 

Brig  Lyon  one-third  less  expense* 

As  experiments  are  making  on  the  length  of  the  pendulum  in 
the  Orkneys,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  scientific  men  be  sent  for 
the  same  object  in  one  of  the  Greenland  ships  to  Spitzbergen ;  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  fishery  they  might  return  in  the  same  vessels. 

Every  Greenland  vessel  should  be  furnbbed  with  an  artificial 
horizon ;  of  which  the  first  and  best  is  a  shallow  cylinder  of  wood 
four  inches  diameter  in  the  clear,  and  three-tenths  and  a  half  deep, 
into  which,  by  means  of  an  ivory  funnel,  is  poured  qqicksilver.  To 
prevent  the  mercury  from  being  ruffled  by  the  wind,  two  glass 
planes  are  placed  over  it,  whose  surfaces  are  parallel,  and  forming 
an  angle  with  each  other  of  90° ;  and  if  this  be  not  sufficient  ]>ro- 
tectioQ  when  the  mercury  is  agitated  by  wind,  or  any  heavy  object 


service, 
managed. 


A  vessel  of  the  above  tonnage  ^ith  a  rising  floor  is  the  best  adapted  for  tbii 
ce,  as  it  has  a  sufficient  momentum  among  the  loose  ice,  and  ii  easily 
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passing  near,  a  circular  piece  of  glass  is  floated  oa  the  quicksilver. 
The  second  (invented,  I  believe,  by  the  late  Mr.  Adams,  of  £d- 
montcMi)  is  a  plane  concave  glass  four  inches  in  diameter,  and 
ground  lo  a  long  radius.  It  is  fitted  into  a  metallic  box,  with  its 
concave  side  downwards.  Tliis  box,  when  wanted,  is  neatly  filled 
with  spirits,  leaving  a  bubble ;  and  by  meant  of  three  screws,  this 
bubble  is  brought  into  the  centre  of  the  glass.  On  one  side  of  the 
box  is  a  small  thumb*screw,  to  be  taken  out  when  filling,  that  the 
air  may  escape.  This  screw  should  not  be  made  of  iron,  because  it 
will  corrode.  If  this  instrument  be  well  made,  and  pains  taken  in 
tlie  levelling,  it  may  be  depended  on  to  two  minutes,  which  gives 
an  error  of  one  minute  of  altitude.  Neither  of  these  artificial 
horizons  can  be  used  when  the  altitude  of  the  object  exceeds  67^« 

It  would  be  extremely  curious  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  varia^ 
tion  of  the  compass  in  Baffin's  Bay.  Captain  Brown  found  it  to  be 
79°  42'  West  in  latitude  72""  A&  N.  (see  the  Annals  of  Philosophy^ 
volt  vii.  p.  14) ;  and  there  being  an  increase  from  Cape  Farewell  to 
this  latitude,  it  b  not  impossible  that  in  higher  latitudes  the  aug<» 
mentation  may  continue,  until  the  needle  loses  its  polarity ;  which 
extraordinary  declination  of  the  compass  (peculiar  to  this  part  of  the 
world)  is  so  remarkable,  that,  were  a  vessel  sent  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  of  making  magnetical  observations,  both  the  time  and 
money  which  might  be  bestowed  on  the  expedition  would  be  advan- 
tageously employed  for  the  advancement  of  science.  The  variation 
of  the  compass  in  latitude  70''  17'  N.  and  longitude  163°  24'  W.  is 
30""  28P  £. ;  and  in  latitude  70^'  58'  and  longitude  54''  14'  W.  is 
74°  W. ;  whence  it  appeals  that  in  nearly  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude,  and  in  a  difference  not  exceeding  109°  10^,  or  about  1685 
geographical  miles  of  longitude,  there  is  a  ditference  in  the  varia- 
tion amounting  to  84°  42'.  It  would  also  be  a  desirable  discovery 
to  ascertain  whether  on  going  to  the  westward  it  would  be  found 
that  the  variation  gradually  decreases  to  the  point  of  no  variation, 
and  afterwards  gradually  increases  ;  or  whether  its  return  be  not  by 
a  sudden  jump  from  W.  to  E.  Observations  on  points  of  this  de- 
scription, accompanied  witli  remarks  on  the  depth,  temperature, 
and  saltness  of  the  sea,  and  with  a  meteorological  journal,  would 
contain  much  interesting  and  valuable  information,  and  throw 
great  light  on  the  natural  phenomena  of  these  unexplored  regions. 

The  depth  of  the  sea  in  Baffin's  Bay  has  been  determined  beyond 
doubt  by  Brown  to  be  more  than  a  mile.  It  is  not  unusual  in  April 
(the  time  the  Greenland  vessels  arrive  in  Davis's  Straits)  for  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer  to  stand  at  10°  or  22°  below  freezing. 

Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  respecting  the  form  of 
Greenland,  which  is  conjectured  by  some  to  bend  to  the  westward, 
and,  joining  the  continent  of  America,  to  form  the  vast  and  sup- 

Eosed  gulf  of  Baffin's  Bay ;  by  others,  to  be  one  large  island ;  and 
y  a  third  class,  to  be  a  cluster  of  islands  intersected  by  a  variety  of 
channels  running  from  sea  to  sea,  but  so  blocked  up  with  ice  as  to 
render  the  passage  between  them  impracticable.   In  a  journal 
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before  me  it  is  mentioned  that  a  strong  current  sets  round  Cape 
Farewell  to  the  north-west,  and  that  the  water  breaks  for  several 
miles.  It  appears  probable,  therefore,  from  this  circumstance,  that 
Greenland  does  not  consist  of  a  multitude  of  islands ;  because  in 
that  case  the  current  would  have  taken  its  direction  between  them^ 
instead  of  flowing  round  the  extremity  of  the  land.  The  junction 
of  Greenland  with  North  America  appears  to  me  to  be  likewise 
improbable,  from  the  following  reasons:  first,  that  Brown  (as 
already  mentioned)  never  saw  the  western  land :  next^  that  Hearn 
in  his  travels  arrived  at  the  sea,  seals  having  been  seen  by  him:  and, 
thirdly,  that  Mackenzie,  .whose  travek  lie  to  the  westward  of 
Hearn's  course,  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  large  river,  which  also 
emptied  itself  into  the  Arctic  Ocean :  and,  lastly,  fh>m  the  great 
probability  that  the  immense  quantity  of  drift  wood  found  in  Baffin's 
jBay,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  has  been  deposited  there  after  being  brought  down  by 
Mackenzie's  River,  and  driven  to  the  east  and  west,,  and  afterwanb 
southward,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  winds  and  currents : 
all  which  circumstances  combine,  in  my  opinion,  to  furnish  a 
ground  of  belief  that  North,  as  well  as  South  America,  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  ocean ;  and  that  the. north- west  passage  is  to  be 
sought  about  latitude  That  Greenland  is  an  island  seems  also 
to  be  highly  probable,  from  the  quantity  of  drift  wood  found  on  the 
coast  of  Iceland ;  for  it  is  much  more  natural  to  suppose  the  trunks 
of  trees  found  in  that  part  of  the  world  are  earned  off  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  America,  and  driven  round  the  north  of 
Greenland,  than  that,  being  floated  from  the  mouths  of  :the  Obe, 
liCna,  and  other  great  rivers  of  Russia,  they  should  pass  Nova 
Zembia  round  the  North  Cape  to  the  prodigious  distance  of  20^ 
west  longitude. 

Cape  Farewell,  the  southern  extremity  of  Greenland,  according 
to  the  Requisite  Tables,  is  In  latitude  59^  38^  00"'  N.  and  longitude 
42^  42^  OO'^  W.  By  observations  in  my  possession,  it  is  in  latitude 
59°  42'  N.,  and  longitude  45°  16'  W, 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  very  sincerely  yours, 

Mark  Bbaufot. 


Article  IV. 
On  the  Cells  of  Bees.   By  Mr,  Barchard. 
(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 

DEAR  SIR, 

In  the  55th  number  of  the  Amals  of  Philosophy  I  was  much 
]>leased  by  seeing  that  a  previous  paper  of  mine  had  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  Dr.  Barcky,  who,  notwithstanding  the  light  way  in  which  he 
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treats  what  he  calls  my  hypothteis,  still  fihishes  his  letter  io  a  way 
that  appertains  to  a  roan  of  science :  for,  although  Our  ideas  on  the 
subject  differ^  why  should  we  descend  to  personal  scurrility,  at  all 
times  hostile  to  the  advancement  of  the  object  in  view.  I  shall  in 
the  present  paper  endeavour  to  show  Dr.  B.  by  some  new  experi- 
ments, as  well  as  by  the  explanation  of  my  former  ones,  the  result 
of  my  reasoning,  and  the  truth  of  my  inference.  In  the  first 
place,  I  must  beg  to  put  Dr.  B.  right  with  regard  to  what  he  calls 
my  hypothesis,  I  have  none :  if  possessed  by  either,  it  is  by  him,  as 
he  statied  the  case  in  the  first  instance,  and  I  only  replied.  I  must 
impute  to  Dr.  B.  some  want  of  knowledge  of  the  domestic  economy 
of  the  bee,  by  asking  why  (if  the  bees  are  so  sparing  of  their  time 
and  labour)  one  large  cell  might  not  suffice  instead  of  so  many 
small  ones.  That  they  are  so  sparing,  we  see  by  the  shape  of  the 
cells,  (the  shape  being  that  which  admits  of  most  space  with  the 
least  quantity  of  material,  the  angle  of  the  rhombuses  terminating 
the  bottom),  containing,  according  to  Kirby  and  Spence's  Introduc- 
tion to  Entomology^  the  exact  number  of  degrees  that  a  skilful 
mathematician  would  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  strength  and  space. 
Dr.  B.  candidly  acknowledges  the  comb  be  broke  before  the  Wer- 
nerian  Society  was  dark-coloured,  had  been  exposed  to  the  weather, 
and  to  every  appearance  had  contained  brood — the  certain  symptoms 
of  old  comb  ;  the  consequence  of  which  would  be  that  on  breaking 
or  cutting^  it  certainly  to  a  superficial  observer  would  appear  double; 
that  is^  each  cell  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  its  own  party  wall  (if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expression) ;  the  reason  of  which  we  shall 
immediately  see,  if  ^e  consult  Huish's  second  edition,  p.  42,  in 
which  he  expressly  names  the  lining  of  the  cells :  <^  The  bees  which 
are  bred  in  the  first  combs  of  a  hive  will  be  larger  than  those  which 
are  bred  in  an  old  stock  hive  :  for  this  reason,  the  cells  in  an  old 
stock  hive  having  had  repeatedly  young  brood  in  them,  are  each 
time  diminished  in  their  capacity  by  a  small  film  which  the  bee  on 
quitting  the  cell  leaves  behind  it,"  &c.  Again,  p.  129,  "  The 
larva  continues  to  grow  for  five  or  six  days,  and  then  weaves  a 
whitbh^  silky  film,  which  is  found  to  be  firmly  attached  to  the 
inside  of  the  cell,  and  is  the  cause  of  its  appearing  of  a  difierent 
colour  from  that  of  new  or  virgin  comb.'' 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  my  own  experiments  on  both  old  and 
virgin  comb.  Dr.  B.  laughs  at  the  idea  of  putting  the  comb  into 
hot  water.  What  other  menstruum  could  be  employed,  so  cheap  and 
simple?  He  says  the  cells  are  stuck  together  with  a  peculiar 
animal  glue.  I  wanted  something  to  dissolve  it,  and  therefore  put 
a  piece  of  old  comb  with  a  piece  of  virgin  comb  into  water,  and 
gradually  raised  it  to  near  the  boiling  point ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  the  heat  just  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  virgin  comb, 
was  also  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  wax  composing  the  original  struc- 
ture of  the  old  comb.  Now  virgin  comb  is  very  nearly  pure  waxj 
thereibre,  by  the  heat  of  the  water,  it  dissolves,  and  floats  on  the  sur- 
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X  be  so  taken  that  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  which  follow  B  x  shall 
be  less  than  that  quantity,  however  sniiall  it  may  be ;  let  then  B  x 
be  considered  as  indefinitely,  or  incomparably  small ;  and  since  the 
sum  or  difference  of  two  indefinitely  small  quantities  are  likewise 
indefinitely  small,  we  may  conclude  that  on  this  supposition  the 
above  equations  would  become  si  =:  A  —  0,  and  :s  =  A  +  0 ;  in 
which  state  ^  will  become  a  maximum,  and  z  a  minimum. 

Now  since  B  x  is  considered  greater  than  the  sum  of  all  the 
succeeding  terms,  it  is  evident  tmit  if  B  j;  becomes  nothing,  the 
said  sum  will  necessarily  become  less  than '  nothing,  to  represent 
which  the  signs  of  each  of  the  succeeding  terms  must  be  changed. 
The  proposed  equations  would  in  this  case  become 

/«'  =  A  -  C  j:8  +  D  a:*  -  E  X*  +  &c.  \ 
\«  =  A  -(C X*  +  Dx»  +  Ex*  +  &c.  J 

If  in  these  last  equations  x  be  so  taken  that  C  shall  be  greater 
than  the  sum  of  all  its  succeeding  terms,  and  C  conceived  ta 
become  nothing ;  on  this  supposition  the  sum  of  all  the  succeed* 
ing  terms  must  evidently  become  less  than  nothing,  and  therefore 
the  signs  of  each  of  the  terms  must  be  changed ;  equations  (3)  will 
now  become 

^ji'  =  A  —  D  x«  +  E  X*  -  F  +  &c. 
»  =  A  +  Da:»  +  Ea:*  +  Fjc^  +  afcc, 

which  are  manifestly  similar  to  equations  (2). 

In  like  manner  may  D  x',  £  x^,  8tc*  be  made  to  vanish,  and 
the  greatest  and  least  values  of  t!  and  z  exhibited  at  each  change. 


Article  VI. 

On  some  Points  relating  to  Vision. 

Althouoh  the  physiology  of  vision  has  met  with  considerable 
attention  from  philosophers,  it  is  yet  in  many  respects  but  imper* 
fectly  understood ;  and  whilst  it  may  be  pretty  satbiactorily  ex- 
plained upon  general  principles,  the  use  of  the  individual  parts 
composing  the  delicate  organ  by  which  it  is  accomplished  is  stin 
involved  in  much  obscurity.  For  illustrating  some  points  connected 
with  the  healthy  and  abnormal  state  of  some  of  these,  mott 
especially  of  the  iris,  the  following  experiments  and  observations 
are  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  your  scientific  readers. 

A  portion  of  the  newly  prepared  extract  of  belladonna,  for  the 
sake  of  experiment,  was  inserted  between,  and  applied  to,  the  eye- 
lids ;  in  consequence,  in  the  space  of  about  20  minutes,  the  pupil 
was  so  much  dilated,  that  the  ins  was  almost  totally  invisible.  From 
the  time  that  the  pupil  attained  to  Aiee  times  its  natural  dimen- 
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iion$,  objects  presented  to  this  eye  with  the  other  closed  were  seen 
as  through  a  cloud ;  and  as  it  proceeded  to  the  point  of  extreme 
dilatation,  this  effect  gradually  increased^  so  that  minute  and  near 
objects,  as  letter-press,  &c.  could  not  be  at  all  distinguished,  fiy 
means  of  a  double  convex  lens,  the  focus' of  this  eye  was  found  to 
be  at  twice  the  distance  of  that  of  the  sound  eye :  the  iris,  how-^ 
ever,  dilated  *  upon  the  sudden  admission  of  light ;  and  although 
the  pupil  approached  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees  for  six  dayi 
to  its  natural  size,  yet  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  dilated  to  twice 
the  extent  of  the  other ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  contraction  took 
place,  the  sight  became  more  distinct,  and  the  focus  nearer  thd 
natural.  In  the  open  air  all  objects  except  those  near  were  dis- 
tinctly seen,  but  immediately  on  entering  a  room  all  was  agala 
enveloped  in  hiist. 

Prom  the  preceding  experiment  it  appears  that  the  iris  certainly 
holds  a  very  important  part  in  the  physiology  of  vision.  It  will  be 
seen  that  as  soon  as  it  had  contracted  to  a  certain  extent,  indistinct 
sight  was  produced,  of  the  same  nature  as  happens  in  the  eyes  of 
presbyopic  or  aged  people  ;  and  the  same  sort  of  glass  was  required 
by  the  affected  eye  as  is  necessary  in  advanced  life.  The  cause  of 
this  can  scarcely  be  looked  for  in  a  diminished  convexity  of  ^he 
cornea,  from  a  decrease  of  the  humors,  as  the  effect  took  place  so 
soon  after  the  cause  was  applied,  as  ftot  to  allow  time  for  that 
occurrence.  It  seems  to  me  much  more  satisfactorily  explained  by 
the  increased  size  of  the  pupil  permitting  too  great  a  quantity  of  the 
rays  of  light  to  be  thrown  upon  the  crystalline  lens,  and  these  when 
again  refracted  by  the  last- mentioned  body,  not  being  thrown  so  as 
to  impress  the  image  of  the  object  accurately  upon  the  retina,  but 
at  -some  distance  behind  it,  as  may  be  more  readily  understood  %y 
the  annexed  figures  (Plate  LXXIV.);  whire  Fig.  1  represents 
the  vision  in  its  natural  state,  the  inverted  image  being  exactly  im- 
pressed upon  the  retina ;  and  Fig.  2,  that  with  the  dilated  pupil^  . 
where  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rays  of  light  are  thrown  so  near  the 
extremities  of  the  crystalline  lens  that,  when  refracted,  th&y  do  not 
converge  sufficiently  to  impinge  the  object  correctly  upon  the 
retina,  but  at  a  considerable  distance  behind  it.  This  |3riaciple  of 
refraction  in  tl^e  crystalline  lens  may  be  familiarly  illustrated  by  that 
of  ^1  common  convex  lens,  where,  if  the  rays  of  light  from  a,ny  object 
^re  allowed  to  occupy  the  whole  circumference  of  the  glass,  the 
object  is  seen  indistinctly  through  it.  It  would  appear,  therefore, 
thnt  one  great  use  of  the  iris  is  for  allowing  only  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  rays  of  light  to'be  thrown  upon  the  lens,  and  that,  when  the 
pupil  is  pre ter naturally  dilated,  indistinct  vision,  analogous  to  what 
takes  place  in  a  diminished  convexity  of  the  cornea,  is  the  conse- 
quence, from  too  great  a  divergence  of  the  rays  proceeding  from 

«  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  in  order  to  prevent  misconception,  that  I  have 
used  the  term  dilatation  of  the  iris  to  signify  tfiat  stat^  in  wbi(Ji  the  pupU  is  con- 
tracted, and  vice  versj. 
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any  object :  and  thus  the  dilated  papils  of  myopes,  or  short-sighted 
people,  would  appear  to  consist  in.  an  efibrt  of  nature  to  remove 
the  defect ;  for  if^  along  with  the  greater  degree  of  convexity  in 
these  ,cases»  the  ^upil  remained  of  the  sanie  dimensions,'  too  few 
of  the  rays  of  light  would  fall  upon  the  retina ;  but  when  the  pupil 
is  dilated,  it  admits  a  greater  quantity,  and  in  all  probability  pre- 
vents the  increased  degree  of  short-sightedness  which  otherwise 
might  have  occurred. 

•  One  curious  anomaly  with  riespect  to  the  iris  remains  to  be 
jtoticed,  viz.  that  it  should  be  so  long  in  dilating,  after  it  had  been 
pnce  contracted,  a  space  in  this  instance  of  more  than  10  days, 
rithough  the  sensibility  was  not  taken  away  by  the  narcotic,  as  w)sb 
#irident  from  its  dilatls^g  perceptibly  on  exposure  to  light. 

London,  Nov.  Ay  1817.  RoBLKY  DuNGLISOX, 


Article  VII. 

Megisier  of  the  H^eather  in  Plymouth  for  the  last  Six  Months  of 
1816,   By  James  Fox,  juo.  Esq. 

(With  9  Plate,  LXXV.) 

JULY. 


Date. 


1816. 


Wind. 


My  I 

WNW 

9 

WW 

$ 

4 

W 

B 

NW 

e 

SE  to  NW 

7 

S 

8 

BSE 

9 

S 

10 

aw 

11 

NW 

IS 

NW 

15 

WSW 

14 

SW 

15 

SW 

:^  16 

NW 

17 

S 

Rain. 


0-35 


015 


065 
0S3 

1-25 


016 

0-28 
0*68 
0*51 


Ohserysitions. 


Hail  showeri  ffurins;  the  day ;  fair  at 
night. 

Showers  early  morn  ^  cloudy  and  fair 

afternoon 
Showers,  morn  ;  cloudy  aftehioon. 
Showers,  morn ;  cloudy  and  fair  after*- 

noon. 
Cloudy  and  fair. 

Cloudy  morn  ;  heayy  rain,  afternoon^ 
Cloudy  and  fair  morn;  ehowters,  after- 
noon. 

A  gale  of  wind,  and  heavy  rain. 

High  wind  and  heavy  rain,  morn^  cloiidj 

and  fair,  afternoon. 
Cloudy  and  fair  morn  %  thunder  aa4 

lightning,  afternoon. 
Cloudy  morn ;  misty  afternoon. 
Misty  morn  ;  high  wind  ;  cloudy  and  faif 

afternoon. 
Cloudy  and  fair. 
Thick  weather. 

Cloudy  and  fair  day ;  cloudy  at  Digbt. 
Heavy  rain,  morn  ;  cloudy  and  fair 

afternoon. 
Heavy  rain. 
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Date. 

Wind. 

Raio. 

Observations. 

J81d. 

^ 

July  18 

wsw 

0-24 

Heavy  showers. 

19 

s 

1-35 

A  truly  wet  day;  high  wind,  and  thick 
weather. 

20 

S  to  E 

0*04 

Misty  morn  ;  cloudy  and  fair  afternoon* 
Heavy  showers. 

21 

6E  to  SW 

0-47 

22 

SW  to  S 

0-3S 

Cloudy  morn;  rain  and  high  wind,  after- 
noon . 

WNW  t6  S 

d-05 

Light  showers,  mornj  cloudy  and  faic 
afternoon  ;  cloudy  at  night. 

Var. 

0*18 

Cloudy  and  fair  morn;  showers,  after- 
noon. 

25 

WNW 

Cloudy  and  fair. ' 

26 

Var. 

Cloudy  morn ;  ditto  and  faii-  day ;  cloudy 
at  n?ght. 

27 
28 

NW 
NW 

Cloudy  and  fair;  cloudy  at  night. 
Cloudy  and  fair. 

29 

NW 

0*26 

Cloudy  morn;  thunder  and  showeri, 
afternoon ;  distant  lightning  at  night. 

30 

Var. 

Cloudy  and  fair. 

31 

Var. 

0-26 

Ditto  morn  ;  r/iio,  afternoon. 

7*44  inches. 

Barometer:  Highest    29*94  ioclics 

Lowest  29-20 

Mean    29-574 

Thermometer:  Highest   70<> 

Lowest,..   44 

Mean   55*828 


Wind. 
Var, 


WSW 
Var. 


AUGUST. 


August  1 

NW 

2 

Var. 

0-32 

3 

Ditto. 

4 

Ditto. 

006 

5 

WNW 

0 

'  S 

0*44 

7 

s 

0-66 

8 

WNW 

0-OT 

9 

WNW 

004 

10 

WNW  to  SSW 

11 

SSW  to  W 

0*13 

12 

W  to  WN  W 

0*09 

13 

Wjo  S 

14 

ESE  to  S 

0*15 

15 

SW  to  WNW 

0-38 

16 

NW 

0*12 

17 

W 

017 

18 

WNW 

Cloudy  and  fair. 

Ditto  morn ;  heavy  rain,  afternQ.on, 
Fog,  morn  ;  cloudy  and  fair  day. 
Ditto,  ditto  I  shower,  afternoon ;  cloudy 

and  fair  eve. 
Fair. 

High  wind,'  and  heavy  tain. 
Ditto,  ditto. 

Misty  morn ;  cloudy  and  fair  day. 
Showers  early,  morn ;  ditto,  ditto,  day. 
Cloudy  and  fair  morn  ;  cloudy,  and  high 

wind,  afternoon. 
High  wind;  thick  weather;  small  rain. 
Sn^U  rain,  early;  cloudy  dayf  fair  at 

intervals. 

Cloudy  and  fair  morn;  fair  afteraoooj 

doady  at  night.  ^ 
High  wind,  and  showers. 
Heavy  showers. 
High  wind,  and  showers* 
Ditto,  ditto. 
Ditto ;  cloudy  and  fair. 
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Date. 


1816. 


Aiigiitt  1& 

Var. 

20 

SI 

S  to  WNW 

NW 

8^ 

NW  to  S 

Sto  W 

86 

Var. 

NW  jp 

i? 

88 

89 

^  NW 

• 

SO 

NW  to  ^iS¥ 

31 

NW  ~ 

Rain. 


0;^ 


Observatioas. 


-Cloudy  aqd  fair. 
Djptto.  ditto;  a  slight  ahower. 
Cloady  and  f^ir. 
Qittof  cipndy  at  aigtit. 
Illitto,  ditto, 
dioody  and  f^ir. 
Fair  day  ;  clf  udy  at  niglit.  ' 
Fair. 

Cloady  and  fair ;  cloudy  at  ni^ht. 

Cloudy  190m  I  fair  4^y, 

¥k\r  mornt  0oady  and  fair  afteniooaf 
clondy  at  nigiit. 

Ctdudy  and  fair  morp  f  cloudy  afternoon. 

liifh  wind,  «ind  beavy  showers  i  a  bois- 
terous day. 


9  07  il^ChfiB. 


tt  Hifhett  Sa-88  inches 

Lowest  89*18 

Mean  89-988 

Thcrmpmeter :  Highest  71o 

Lowest  48 

Mm   58-451 


Wind, 
Var. 
Ditto 

Ditto 
NW 


SEPTEMBER. 


Sept.  1 

NW 

0-08 

8 
S 
4 

NW 
NW 
NW 

0-05 

5 

8 
9 

NW 
Var;. 
Ditto. 
SW  to  NW 

sw  to  asw 

1  6r07 

0;T9 

v> 
11 

18 
IS 

wsw" 
wsw 

8^ 

B  to  £ 
8.  ' 

^  0^18 
0-45 

15 
18. 
17 
18 

S  to  SSE 
NE 

ENE  , 
W  10  8. 

19 

E 

SO 

E 

Migh  wind  ;  cloudy  and  fair  morn ; 

shq^wers,  afternoon ;  a  truly  cold  day. 
Showers,  room ;  cloudy  and  fair  day. 
Cfottdy  and  fairi  showers,  afternoon. 
Showers  early,  morni  high  wind  iclpsdy 

and  fair  day. 
Cloudy  and  fair  day  ;  fair  at  night. 
.  Fog,  Hiorn ;  n^isty  day. 
Ditto,  ditto ;  cloudy  day  |  misty  at  night. 
Cloudy  and  fair;  cloudy  at  night. 
Thick  vf.^^ath^r ;  heayy  rain ;  ^  gale  at 

nighty 

Cloudy  ^d  f^ir,  with  al|pwer|. 

Ditto,  d;lto. 

Ditto. 

Fair  morn;  cloudy  and  fair  afternoon. 
Heavy  slfowers  early,  mofA  :  t|i|ck  wea- 
ther during  the  day. 
A,  misty  day. 
Ditto. 

Fair  morn  ;  cloudy  and  fair  afternoon. 
Fog,  «ofo  I  fair  aftcriipon  ;  cloudy  at 
night.. 

Cloudy  mom  |  ditto  %od  fair  afternoon  ^ 

fair  at  nigh^. 
High  wind  I  dondy. 
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Date. 

Rain. 

ObseMtibns. 

1816. 
Sept.  21 

8« 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 

28 
29 

SO 

S  to  NW 

£N£ 

mE 

Var*  . 
Ditt«. 
SW  to  NW 
NW 

w  . 

SSW  to  WNW 
W 

} 

0-10 

^eaty  flhowtrs,  morfi ;  cloudy  aiM  fair 

afterooofi  t  cloiidy  at  night; 
Cloudy  and  fair  morn  |  fair  d^y^ 
Fair. 

pittd  and  cloudy. 
Pittd,  ditto. 

Ditto,  ditto ;  cloudy  afternooin. 

Thick  weather,  morn ;  dqipdy  ^nd  fair 

afternoon. 
Showers,  moi'n  ;  cloudy  day. 
k  gale,  and  showers  |  clondy  siid  fair  at 

night. 

High  wind,  and  showers. 

2-48  incto. 

 30*82  indiei 

NW 

NW 

OCTOBER, 


OcU  1 

SW  to  WNW 

8 

SSW  to  WNW 

3 

NWtoS 

4 

jSSW  . 

5 

SSW;toSE 

6 

SB  to  £ 

7 

K 

8 

£S£ 

9 

E  to  WNW 

11 

,  NW  to  NNW 

12 

ENEto  Eftfi 

13 

£  to  SSE 

14 

NW  to  SW 

15 

SSE 

16 

SSE  to  S 

17 

NW 

18 

NW 

W 

NWto  W 

SO 

NW 

21 

NW 

22 

23 

£NE  to  S 

High  wind,  and  hfify  shoWdrs,  mftrni 

thick  vfeatber,  afternoon. 
A  galip,  and  show^ft^  amYn  |  tloudy  day. 
Cloudy  morn  ;.  mis^y  dfty. 
Misty,  small  rain. 
Heavy  rain. 

Cloudy  morp';  sho^ertf  during  the  day. 
Skiowers. 

Cloudy  day }  high  Wiahd  at  nigM. 

High  wind,  and  showers. 

Cloildy  aiidif  ir  mbta  ^  Cloudy  «fternoon. 

Cloudy  and  fair. 

Fair  day ;  doudy  at  night. 

Ilist^  Aibro  |  cloudy  day. 

Fog,  morn;  .cloudy  and  fair:day. 

^air  day  i  cloudy  and  fair  atl  night. 

Cloudy  day  |  showei^s  at  night. 

Fair  morn ;  showers,  aVternooiT. 

Showers  early,  moVn  i  fair  day. 

Cloudy  aind  fair  morn  $  misty  tfflernooo  | 
cloudy  e¥e. 

Cloudy  morn ;  cloddy  t^dfaii'dfteriioon  ; 
showei^,  e^e. 

High  wind,  ifaorn  |  cloudy  and  fair  day ; 
a  calm  at  ilighl. 

Cloudy  and  fair  morn ;  showers  after- 
noon. 

Fair  morn  {  showers,  afternoon  ;  higli 
.  wind  at  night. 
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Date. 
1816. 

S5 

S6 
2T 


89 
30 
31 


Wind. 


W 
WNW 

S  to  E 
B 

£N£  to  8SW 


£  to  S 
8S£ 


} 


Raid. 

OOT 


0^ 
008 


Obterfmtioiw. 


High  wind,  and  heavy  raio. 

A  gale  early,  morn{  heary  show  en  oC 
bail  and  rain  daring  the  day. 

High  wind,  with  ditto. 

Ditto,  with  ditto  of  raio. 

Occasional  rain;  a  heavy  gale  at  mid- 
nighi  from  SSW  for  half  an  hour  ooly, 
which  drove  two  vessels  on  shore  in  tho 
harboar,  when  it.  abated,  and  veered 
rouod  to  the  £. 

Showers. 

Ditto. 

Heavy  ditto. 


5*85  ittChes. 


Barometer  I  Highest  30*15  toehet 

Lowest   2908 

Mean   29  770 

Themometer:  Highest  ,  67« 

Lowest  35 

Mean    fie*98& 


S8E 

£  to  S 

DittR 


NOVEMBER. 


Nov.  1 

8 
3 
4 

5 
6 

T 


10 
11 


18 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 

80 


NW 

Bto  W 
Var. 
NE 
Var. 
NW 
NW 
ENB 

SW  to  W 

NW 
£  to  W 


NW 
WNW 
WNW 

NW 

NW 
WNW  to  S8W 
WNW 

WNW  to  S 

8  to  SSB 


Gloody  and  fair  mom ;  showers,  dfter- 

noon  ;  cloudy  at  oight. 
'Heavy  rain. 

Fair  mom:  clonily  and  fUr  afternoon. 
Glondy  and  fair  moroi  fair  afternoon. 
JFair  morn  |  cloudy  and  fair  afternoon. 
Showers, 

Cloudy  and  fair ;  some  sleet  at  noon. 
Ditto,  ditto,  day ;  high  wind,  and  heavy 

showers,  at  night. 
A  gale  early,  mom  ;  high  wind,  and 

snow  showers,  during  the  day. 
Ditto,  ditto,  ditto. 

Snow  showers  (lay  on  the  ground  from 
six  to  eleven,  a.  m.) ;  heavy  rain,  after<« 
noon  and  nighi. 

A  violent  storm. 

High  wind,  and  thick  weather. 

Ditto;  showers. 

Ditto;  ditto  of  rain,  hail,  and  sfteet. 
A  very  white  frost ;  fair  day. 
Ditto ;  misty  at  night. 
Showers  early,  mornt  cloudy  and 
day. 

Cloudy  day  i  showers,  and  high  wind,  at 
night. 

Cloudy  morn ;  high  wind,  and  showen, 
afternoon. 
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Dale. 

Wind. 

Rain. 

Observations. 

1816. 
Kuv.  21 

22 
23 
24 

25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
SO 

£S£ 
E 
£ 
£ 

Sfo  W 
NW 

ENE  to  W 
WNW  to  NK 
ENE 
ENE 

j-  0«.5l 

Hifch  wind  ;  cloudy  ftod  fair. 
Pitto,  ditto. 
Ditto;  fair. 

Hoarfrpst;  fair  morn;  cloudy  and  &ir 

afternoon. 
Cloudy  morn ;  misty  afternoon. 
Very  heavy  showers  early,  morn  ;  cloady 

and  fair  day. 
Cloudy  and  fair  day;  cloudy  at  night. 
Cloudy  day ;  fog  at  night. 
Fog,  morn  ;  fair  day. 
Fair  day ;  cloudy,  and  a  halo,  at  oight* 

3*41  inc 

lies. 

Barometer:  Highest..  *   30*67  inches 

Lowest  28-91 

Mean   29-778 

Thermometer:  Higliest  M9 

Lowest.   26 

Mean  41 '666 


Wind. 
ENfi 
8W 

Var. 


DECEMBER. 


pec  1 

NE 

2 

.  NW 

3 

ENE 

4 

SE 

ft 

SE  to  WNW 

0^40 

6 

WNW 

0-28 

f 

WNW  to  WS 

0-20 

6 

NW 

0-64 

9 

SE  to  NW 

10 

Var. 

0*28 

11 

W 

0-26 

12 

ENE,  WSW 

0-48 

13 

W 

0-24 

14 

WtoS 

.  0*95 

15 

W 

012 

16 

Var. 

17 

W 

0*45 

18 

WNW  to  ENE 

0'04 

19 

WNW  to  E 

SO 

EtoN 

21 

NNW  to  ENE 

28 

ENE  to  WNW 

23 

W  to  WNW 

010 

Cloudy  morn ;  cloudy  and  fiiira(ttnioQtt| 

fair  at  night. 
Ditto,  ditto  ;  ^itto,  ditto  $  fog  at  oigbt« 
Cloudy. 
Ditto. 

A  ^le,  and  cloudy  morn;  heavy  raia^ 
afternoon. 

Cloudy  and  fair  morn ;  heavy  rain,  aii4 

high  wind,  afternoon. 
Heavy  showers  of  rain  and  hail. 
Cloudy  and  fair. 
High  wind,  and  heavy  rain. 
Ditto;  ditto  showers. 
Dittd;  ditto  hail  ditto.  ' 
Heavy  rain,  and  a  violent  stonn. 
Heavy  showers  of  hail  and  irain;  high 

wind. 

Showers,  morn ;  a  storm,  and  heavy  imitt^ 

afternoon  and  night. 
High  wind,  and  hail  showers. 
Cloudy  and  fair;  a  light  shower. 
Heavy  rain,  morn ;  cloudy  and  fair  after^ 

noon.  • 
Showers,  mom;  fair  afternoon;  cloudjr 

eve. 
Fair. 
Ditto. 

Ditto ;  high  wti)d. 

Ditto  morn:  cloudy  afternoon  and  eve. 
Ditti),  ditto ;  misty  afternoon  aad  eve,' 

  '  I    I  ■  t  r  f 
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Date. 

-,i  ■  ' 

Wlna, 

Rain. 

Observations. 

1816. 

Dec.  S4 

WNW  tb  W 

012 

nieh  wind ;  cloudy,  and  lielii  rain. 

S5 

SW  to  S 

005 

Fair  mora  j  lig:ht  showers,  afternoon. 

26 

S  to  SSW  ' 

0-45 

A  gale,  with  showers  of  hail  and  rain. 

^7 

-NW 

on 

Hail  showers. 

28 

oW  to  WMW 

0'S9 

Heavy  showers,  and  a  gale  of  wind. 

20 

W 

0-28 

Cloudy  and  fbir  morn ;  heavy  rain,  after- 

noon and  eve. 

30 

s 

1-40 

Heavy  rain ;  high  wind. 

31 

SMT  to  NW 

038 

Cloudy  morn;  heavy  showers,  aftenwon 

and  evening. 

7 '82  inches.. 

^            ^  Wind. 

Barometer:  Highest                                  30*64  inches  NE 

Lowest                                   28-80  WSW,  a 

Mean                                    29*751  great  storm. 

Thermometer:  Highest   71*  Var. 

Lowest  25  NW 

Mean    39*967 


Article  VIII. 

^   Biographical  Sketch  of  V^lenat. 

VfiNTENAT  was  born  at  Limqges  on  March  1 »  17^7*  His  parents 
destined  him  for  the  eccfesiasttcal  state,  and  placed  Mm,  at  the  age 
of  1 5  yearsjj  in  the  coneregation  ot  the  canons  of  St.  GenjeWeve, 
whete  he  pursiied  his  studies  with  so  much  ardour,  and  at  the  same 
time  |K)66e^se^  so  many  advantages  of  voice  and  person,  that  his 
superiors  predicted  that  he  viwMl  have  risen  to  distinguished  emi- 
nence in  the  clerical  profession.  But  he  soon  found  the  situation 
in  which  he  was  placed  little  adapted  to  his  scientific  and  inquiring 
turn  of  mind;  and,  renouncing  the  advantages  of  interest  which  it 
held  out  to  him,  he  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  study,  and  pcqti- 
cukrly  attached  himself  to  that  of  botaRy. 

In  the  year  1788  he  came  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing books  'y  and  on  his  return  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
France^  and  escaped  from  the  most  imminent  danger.  He  was  the 
only  one  of  the  crew  that  was  saved ;  and  he  owed  his  life  to  his 
dexterity  as  a  swimmer,  and  to  his  presence  of  mind,  which  never 
forsook  him  in  the  utmost  extremity.  It  seems  that  his  health  never 
entirely  recovered  from  the  violent  exertion  which  he  was  obliged 
to  use  on  the  occasion.  He  continued,  however,  diligently  to  prd- 
secme  .  his.  favourite  study,  and  indeed  seems  to  have  devoted  his 
time  and  attention  ahaest  exchisively  to4t.  His  first  bolanieal  essay 
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was  published  in  1 792,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Magasin  Ency* 
clopedique,  in  which  he  ventured  to  combat  the  theory  of  Hedwig 
on  the  fecundation  of  mosses.  His  first  work  of  anyconsiderable 
size  was  published  in  1797)  under  the  title  of  Principles  of  Botany, 
extracted  from  a  course  of  lectures  which  be  delivered  at  the 
Lyceum.  This  work  he  afterwards  considered  so  imperfect,  that 
he  took  great  pains  to  have  it  suppressed ;  but,  n<9twithstanding  all 
his  exertions,  it  was  translated  into  German j  a  language  into 
which  they  translate  every  thing.*' 

Two  years  afterwards  he  remodelled  the  work,  and  published  it 
in  an  improved  form,  under  the  title  of  View  of  tl^  Vegetable 
Kingdom,  It  is  professedly  founded  upon  the  Genera  Plantarum 
of  Jussieu ;  but  by  retrenchments  in  some  parts,  and  additions  ia 
Others,  it  assumed  altogether  a  more  popular  cast,  and  was  better 
adapted  for  general  use.  It  was,  however,  more  by  works  on  descrip- 
tive botany  that  the  great  reputation  of  Ventenat  was  raised,  and  oa 
which  it  must  ultimately  rest.  In  his  splendid  publications  of  the 
figures  of  plants  are  uniteid  all  the  elegances  of  the  arts  of  painting  and 
engraving,  accompanied  by  exact  descriptions  and  learned  observa- 
tions. In  productions  of  this  kind  he  decidedly  surpassed  all  hk 
predecessors,  and  has  scarcely  been  equalled  by  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries. The  first  of  Ventenat's  niagnificent  works  was  his  account 
of  the  plants  in  the  garden  of  Cels.  The  rqimtatipa  which  it  ac- 
quired obtained  for  the  author  the  patronage  of  the  Empress 
Josephine,  who  engaged  him,  in  conoexicm  with  RedMt^ 
describe  and  figure  thie  rare  plants  in  the  gardens  of  Malmaison. 
The  result  of  their  united  labours  produced  a  work  still  more  superb 
than  the  former.  Ventenat's  health,  however,  which  had  never 
recovered  the  shoek  of  thi^  shipwntck,  now  began  serimsty  ik>  'de- 
eline ;  add  vark^us  incidental  etroumstsn'ces,  probably  aggravated 
by  an  excessive  ardour  in  aU  his  pursuits,  and  a  degree  natural 
irritability  of  temper,  aeted  unfavourably  upon  his  eonstitnfion,  and 
produced  a  disease  of  the  spleen^  of  which  he  died  the  13th  of 
August,  1808. 

Ventenat  nilist  be  considered  as  holding  a  distinguished  plkce 
among  the  botanists  of  his  age;  a<id  in  the  figuring  and  describing 
of  plants  will  perhaps  never  be  excelled.  His  merit,  however,  was 
rather  that  of  a  very  able  artist,  and  aa  accurate  observer,  thaft  of 
a  profound  scientific  botanist ;  and  k  ispr^baMe  that  his  reputiiftdil 
With  posterity  wHi  scarcely  maintain  the  rank  whkh  it  bore  among 
bis  contempOTaries. 
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AccmU     the  BalUtm  Waters^ 


Article  IX.  . 

Account  of  the  Ballston  JVaters. 

•  The  waters  of  Ballston  have  been  long  famous  In  America  for 
their  powerful  medicinal  effects ;  and  we  have  been  favoured  by  a 
correspondent  With  some  account  of  them^  from  which  we  extract 
the  following  particulars  : — 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Livingston,  a  quantity  of  the  water  was 
sent  him,  during  his  residence  in  France,  which  he  gave  for  exa- 
mination to  "  one  of  the  most  celebrated  chemists  of  that  country, 
whose  name,  however,,  is  not  mentioned.  The  following  is  the 
result  of  the  examination  : — 

l^* Analyse  de  VEau  que  M:L.  rrCa  dom^  a  amliser^  oonienant 
par  Bouteillf  ds  25  Onces, 


3AVQIB, 

1.  Acide  carbonique  (air  fixe)  •  •    3  '  fois  son  volume 

-2.  Muriate  de  sonde  (sel  marin)   31  grains 

8.  Carbonate  de  chaux  sursature  22  grains 

4.  Muriate  de  magnesie  (sel  marin  a  base  de 

D>agdesie)  . . «   124-  grains 

5.  Muriate  d^  chau&  (sel  marin  a  base  de  < 

cbaux)   5  grains 

6.  Carbonate  de  fer   4  grains 


.  '^Aucune  eau  minerale  de  notre  oootinent  n'est  aussi  ricUe  en 
substances  salines  de  ce  genre ;  oelle  de  Vichy)  qui  &  unc^  grande 
reputation,  necomient  par  bouteille  qu'un  •  dixieme  de  grnin  de 
carbonate  de  fer,  tandis  que  celle  dont  nous  donnoos  Tanalyse  en  con^ 
tiept  4  grains.  C'est  an  fer  que  ces  especes  d'eaux  acid^lees  doivent 
leur  qualites  toniques  et  d^hobstruaqtes. 

A  la  dose  da  <deuK  boutellles  I'eau  d'Amerique  doit  etre  un 
leger^puiigatif  ^ui  convient  .dans  tous  les  cas,  oa  iL  est  p^o^ssaire 
dl'evacuer  la  bUe,  et  donner  du  .tooau  systlroe  vascolaire;  cette 
eau  veritablement  precieuse  pour  une  infinite  des  maladies,  s^mble 
avoir  ^t^.  form^e  par  la  nature,  dans  les  noeilleures  proportions, 
pour  goerir  les  pales  couleurs,  et  l^s  suppressiops.  Qn  nedoute 
point  que  cette  eau  ne  devienne  un  objet  important  de  cbmmerce.'' 
With  respect  to  the  constituents  of.  the  water,  we  may  conceive 
that  the  above  account  of  them  refers  to  the  substances  which  were 
obtained  by  analysis,  and  not  to  the  state  in  which  they  actually 
exist  in  the  water.  Its  chief  peculiarity  consists  in  the  large 
quantity  of  iron  which  it  contains,  according  to  this  analysis,  the 
carbonate  composing  part  of  the  whole  of  the  solid  contents. 
If  we  estimate  the  composition  pf  this  s^lt,  in  round  numbers^ 
6 
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about  two  parts  of  acid  to  three  of  the  protoxide,      of  ihe  ret i<* 
duupi  will  consist  of  the  proto&ide  of  iron,  and  the  r^iduum  beiog^ 
about  93  grains  in  a  wine  pint,  this  quantity  of  the  water  coDtains  » 
about  three  grains  of  the  protoxide. 

The  medical:  virtues  attributed  to  these  waters  are  those  of  i| 
powerful  tonic  and  deobstruent,  and  may  be  supposed  to  depend 
principally  upon  the'great  quantity  of  iron  which  they  contain,  and 
in  some  degree  also  on  the  neutrlil  and  earthy  salts.  The  quantity 
of  the  muriate  of  lime  in  these  waters  is  so  cotisiderable  as  to  in* 
duce  us  to  attribute  some  important  eifeqts  to.this  ingredient^  inde-> 
jpendeut  of  the  general  purgative  quality  which  will  result  fi0ro  th« 
combined  operation  of  the  whole.  . 

i  luM. 


Article  X. 
Analyses  09  Book^. 

I.  j4n  Essay  on  the  Chemical  History  and  Medical  Treatment  of 
Calculous  Disorders.   By  Alex.  Marcet,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  &c. 

Ths  formation  and  deposition  of  various  kinds  of  calculi,  ia  . 
different  parts  of  the  living  body,  constitute  a  series  of  actions  that 
form-  an  immediate  connexion  between  the  sciences  of  chemistry  . 
and  medicine.  An  analysis  of  this  work  will,  therefore,  {voperly 
belong  to  the  Atrnab  of!  Phihsopky ;  and  it  will  be  the  more 
necessary  to  give  an  account  of  it,  as  the  author  has  not  merely 
afforded  us  a  very  correct  atod  perspicuous  view  of  what  had  been 
previously  dpne  by  otheris  in  this  department,  but  has  also  furnished 
us  with  some  new  facts,  and  described  some  new  substances^  which 
bad  not  been  before  noticed. 

After  detailing  an  account  of  the  symptoms  which  cbaracterife 
the  presence  of  calculi  in  the  diflferent  organs  where  they  are 
usually  found,  and  some  curious  facts  respecting  the  comparative, 
prevalence  of  calculous  complunts  in  various  districts,  we  come  to 
the  chemical  part  of  this  work,  in  which.the  author  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  different  speciies  of  urinary  calculi,  of  their  external 
characters,  and  chemical  nature,  and  afterwards  |ptns  a  classifica- 
tion of  them.  Many  writers  on  this  subject  had  arranged  calculi 
according  to  the  parts  of  the  body  in  which  they  were  deposited; 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  proper  ground  for  forming  any  division  of 
them  from  this  circumstance.  In  whatever  organ  they  are  deposited, 
they  probably  all  originate  from  the  same  cause,  and  it  seems  in  a 
great  measure  accidental  whether  ihey  are  lodged  in  one  part  or 
another.  •  The  only  corireet  principle  of  classification  is  their  che- 
mical composition ;  and  thb  is  the  only  mode  which  can  be  of  any 
utility,  either  as  affi^rding  ils  any  chance  of  arriving  at  a  correct 
theoi^of  their  formation,  or  any  probable  means  of  removing  them 
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by  the  aid  of  medicine*  The  external  tbafttctens  df  diilculi  ai« 
described  in  detail :  their  iorm,  ske^  dtAoar^  the  Aftture  of  their 
evrfaeesy  their  specific  gravity^  odoor,  internal  structure,  the 
nucleus  upon  which  the  bulk  of  the  calculus  is  oftcr^  deposited, 
and*  the  alternation  4)f  layers  which  they  generally  exhibit.  We 
liave  next  a  sketch  of  the  discoveries  that  hare' been  successively 
toade  on  these  bodies^  from  the  irst  rude  attempts  of  Vanhelmont 
to  ascertain  their  nature,  to  tiM  waott  correct  experiments  Of 
Scheele,  Fourcrby^  and  VVollaSton.  The  author  has  shown  a 
proper,  anxiety  to  fender  to  each  chemist  his  due  degree  of  merit'; 
and  has  in  aspiritedy  but  certainly  very  correct  manner^  vindicatei 
the  fame  of  his  friend  Dr.  Wolla^ron  against  the  encroachments  of 
Fourcroy,  who  most  unaccountably  published  as  his  own  discovery 
a  number  of  important  facts  respecting  urinary  calculi  which  had 
been  roost  explicitly  announced  two  years  before  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  by  the  English  chemist.- 

The  substances  which  have  been  hitherto  discovered  in  urinaiy 
calculi  are  five:  lithic  or  uric  acid,  phosphate  of  lime,  ammoniaco- 
magnesian  phosphate^  oaakte  of  Wmt^  and  cystic  oxide.  These 
substances  are,  however,  many  of  them  at  least,  seldom  found  in  a 
Mparate  or  pure  state,  but  they  afford  certain  combinations  ^uffi^ 
ciefitly  constant  to  enable  us  to  form  oar  arrangemem.  Proceed- 
Ifig  Upon  these  principks,  Dr.  Mareet  forms' them  into  nine  classes, 
under  the  foUowing  titles  and  designatioos  { — 1.  The  lithic  eaU 
OttiUK  2.  The  hme*€arih  catoohu,  prinoipaliy  oonskting  of  ^os-i 
jpbate  of  lime.  8.  The  mminmiaoO'^imtgnesian  phosphate^  or  cakrnlua 
MS  which  this  triple  salt  obviously  pitevatls.  4.  The  Jhdble  calcolos^ 
consisting. of  a  mixture  of  the  two  former.  S.  The  mulberry  ixU 
ealtts,  or  oxalate  of  lime.  6^  The  cffstic  calculus,  eoMsistmg  of 
the  substaocs  callod  by  Dr.  Wollaslon  cystic  oxide.  7-  The  aAfer* 
M/«r^  caloalus,  or  ooneretion  composed  of  two*  er  more  difllWeiit 
species,  arranged  in  alternate  layers.  8.  The  etmpatatd  calouAos^ 
the  ingredieoits  oS  which  are  so  iotianalely  xemtA  as  not  fo  be 
saparaUe  without  ehemical  andysisw  9.  Calculus  from  the  pr^tai& 
gland. 

.  Each  of  these  spectes  is  then:  aoearately  dttsertbed :  we  have  aii 
account  of  their  discovery,  of  the  ciMumstaace^  andier  Which  they 
are  most  freqnentlyH^eaerated,  and  of  the  action  of  ehemica)  re- 
agents ufion  «heig.  the*  review  of  theset  substances  which  is  thos 
presented  to  us  wc(  camwu  but  be  forcibly  struck  v^ith  the  great 
obligatioRs  under  which  we  he  to  Dr.  WoUaston.  'to  him  we  are 
inddked  for  our  knowledge  of  the  ecsisfence  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
as  constituting  a  distimst  spedes  of  caloulus;  avi4  the  saa»e  remark 
applies  to  the  triple  caleuluB*  With  respect  to  the  fusible  calculas, 
akbough  the  bte  Mr.  Tennanir first  diiooveiiei:!  that  it  differed  from 
the  lithic  actd  of  Scheele^  yet  it  is  to  Dr.  Wollaston  that  we  ars  to 
ascribe  our  eornect  knowledjgie  of  its  nature ;  and  the  same  reiviark 
appKea  to  the  mulberry  calculus  and  the  cystic  oxide.  *Eaeept, 
tbeddoie,  the  otigaaal  dncovery  of  Scheeie,  mpeCiing  the  Ihhie 
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acid,  w«  pwe  to^oqr  learned  covntcyman.  the  correot  knowledge  of 
all  the  primary  compounds  of  the  calculi  that  are. aa. yet  distinctly 
known. 

Dr.  Marpet  may  seem  to  have  deviated  from  his  plan  in  formiiig 
the  ninth  specif  the  calculus  of  the  proitat^  gland,.  froinJta  si^nar 
tion;  but  we  learn  that  the  calcuU  whicli.are  found  in  .this  organ 
possess  a  peculiar  composition,  or  rather  always  exhibit  the  saiM 
chemical  properties.  For  this  fact  we  are  again  indebted  tp  I>r» 
WoUaston^  wno  found  that  they  all  consist,  of  phoapliate  of  lime, 
not  distinctly  strajtified,  and  tiogCKi  by  the  secretion  of  the  prostate 
^land/'  L4ke  the  cystic  calculi,  which  >  consist  of  phosphate  of 
Ume,  the  earthy  salt  is  in  its  neutral  state,  without  the  jredimdanoe 
of  lime  which  exists  in  the  earth  of  bones. 

The  author  has  hitherto  been  principally  occupied  in  conveying 
to  us,  under  a  correct  and  commodious  form,  the  information  thai 
had  been  previously  afforded  by  others ;  but  in  the  next  chapter  w« 
enter  upon  new  ground.  We  have  aa  account  of  two  calclili, 
which  cannot  be  referred  to  any  of  the  species  hitherto  described.*' 
The  first  of  these  seems  to  have  the  most  analogy  or  resemblai>ce  to 
tjhe  cystic  oxide,  but  it  possesses  suftcieot  marks  of  distinction; 
we  are  informed  that  the  new  substance  forms  a  bright  lemon  resi-* 
duum  un  evaporating  its  nitric  solutioftf  and  ia  formed  of  lamtnae^ 
whereas  the  cystic  oxide  is  not  laminated,  and  leaves  a  white  xesidutt 
tram  the  nitric  solution.  Although  they  are  eadb  of  them  soluble 
both  ii^  acids  and  alkalieSj  yet  the  proportion  of  efiect  is  different  ta 
tlie  two  cases,  the  oxide  being  rather  more  soluble  in  alkalies,  and 
considerably  more  so  in  acids,  than  the  new  substance.  Upoo  tlie 
wliole,  there  seems  no  doubt  of  its  being  really  a  calculus  of  a  new 
and  peculiar  nature.  On.  this  account  Dr.  Maroet  has  conceived  it 
necessary  to  give  it  an  appropriate  name,  and  he  has  chosen  tlia 
property  which  itpossiisses  of  forming  the  yellow  residuum  froa^  the 
nitric  solution  as  one  of  its  most  specific  and  distioguisUsig  proper- 
ties, and  has  accordingly  denominated  it  ^cmUhk  wide*  The  other 
new  calculus  was  fouid  to  possess  {wiqiertieS' exactly  similar  to  these 
of  the  fibrine  of  the  blood,  was  no  doubt  formed  b]r  a  deposit  from 
t^is  fluid,  and  acqordinj^  has.  received  the  appeUation  of  ^fiJbrifwus 
calculus. 

Tbe  sixth  chapter  is  on  the  analysis  of  uriASfy  calculi^,  in  which 
the  object  of  the  author  is  not  so  much.  to.piopose  ^y  new  medioda 
of  examining  these  bodies,  or  to  detail  any  discoveries  which  he.  has 
made  upon  the  subject,  as  to  point  out  to  medical  practitioners  a 
few  simple  tests  and  easy  processes  by  which  they  may  ascertain  the 
prevailing  natture  of  the  concretbn,  so  far  as  concerns  the  kind  of 
remedies  to  be  employed.  Tests  are  therefore  given  for  eacb  of  th# 
species  above  enmnerated,  and  direi^ons  given -for  their  applica- 
tion, which  seem  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  proposed  object.  We 
have  a  number  of  interesting"  fiuts  in  the  seventh  chiq>tcr,  on  some 
other  kinds  of  animal  concretions,  which  do  not  belong  to  thf 
urinary  j^ages*  These  bs^  been  occaaionally  found  in  nsosft  of 
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die  vifeipirai  the  sativaiy  glands,  the  pancreas^  the  spleen,  the 
lungs,  and  othtr  parts ;  but  those  of  iht  most  firequent  occurrence, 
and  most  importance  in  raedioal  practice,  are  concretions  in  the 
idtestihal  canal.  Of  these  many  varieties  are  described,  obviously 
consisting,  in  a  great  measure^  of  substances  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach, and  detained,  or  accidentally  mi&ed  mth  other  matters,'and 
moulded  into  the  round  form-  by  the  action  of  the  bowels.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  intestinal  calculi  is  a  spedesy  which' 
appears  not  to  be  uncommon  in  Scotland,  consisting  of  con- 
cfentric  layers  of  a  brown  velvety  substance  and  a  white  earthy 
matter.  The  white  matter  appeared  to  be  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  the  two  phosphates,  b,ut  the  brown  substance  was  more  puzzling: 
its  nature,  however,  was  discovered  by  tlie  sagacity  of  Dr.  Wol- 
iaston,  who  found  it  to  be  formed  of  minute  vegetable  fibres,  de- 
rived from  a  kind  of  beard,  which  exists  at  one  extremity  of  the 
seed  of  the  oat. 

It  would  be  scarcely  consistent  with  the  nature  and  object  of  the' 
Annals  to  follow  Dr.  Marcet  through  his  remarks  on  the  medical 
treatment  of  calculous  disorders.  Enou^i  has  been  said  to  point 
dut  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
executed :  it  may  be  characterized  as  exhibiting  a  correct  and 
elegant  view  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  of 
calculi,  and  likewise  as  affording  some  valuable  additions  to  it.  It  is 
accompanied  by  some  very  excellent  plates,-  representing,  the  diffe- 
rent species  of  concretions,  and  the  apparatus  em|4oyed  in  their 
analysis. 

U.  Philosophical  Tramactiom  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London^  for 
the  Year  181 7,  Fart  I. 

Tliis  Half- Volume  contains  the  following  Papers. 
-  1.  An  Account  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  in  the  Class 
Vernhes  of  LinnsBus,  and  the  Principle  explained  in  which  it  differs 
from  that  in  the  higher  Classes.   By  Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart. 
V.  P.  R.  S. 

2.  Observations  on  the  Hirudo  Vulgaris.  By  James  Kawlins 
Johnson,  M.D.F. US  ,  &C. 

3.  On  the  Effects  of  Galvanism  in  restoring  the  due  Action  of 
the  Lungs.   By  A.  P.  Wilson  Philip,  Physician  in  Worcester. 

4.  An  Account  of  some  Experiments  on  the  Torpedo  ElectricUs, 
at  La  Rochelle.   By  John  T.  Todd,  Esq. 

5.  A  Description  of  a  Process,  by  whifnh  Corn  tainted  with 
Must  may  be  completely  purified.  By  ^harles  Hatchett,  Esq. 
F.  R.  S.  , 

(>.  Observations  on  an  Astringent  Vegetable  Substance  from 
China.   By  William  Thomas  Brande,  Esq.  Sec.  R.S. 

7.  Some  Researches  on  Flame.  By  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  LL. 
F.R.  S.  V.P.RI. 

8.  Some  new  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Combustion 
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serving  a  continaed  Light  in  a  Mixture*  of  inflammable  Gases 
and  Air  witliout  Flame.  By  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  LL.  D.  F.ItS. 
V.  RR.  I. 

9.  'De  la' Structure  desVaisseaiix  Anglais,  coosider^fe  dians  ses 
derniers  Perfectionnements.  Par  Charles  Dupin,  Correspondant 
de  l^Institut  de  France,  &c. 

10.  'On  a  new  fulminating  Platinum.   By  Edmond  Davy,  Esq. 
.Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  Secretary  to  the  Cork  Institution. 

H.  On  the  Parallax  of  the  fixed  Stars.   By  Jdhn  Pond^  E»q. 
Astronomer  Royal,  F.R.  S. 

Appendix  to  Mr.  Pond's  Paper  On  Parallax. 

12.  An  Acdount  of  some  Fossil  Remains  of  the  Rhinoceros, 
.discovered  by  Mr.  'Whitby»  in  a  cavern  inclosed  in  the  lime-stone 
Rock,  from  -which  he  is  ibrming  the  Break-water  at  Plymouth. 
By  Sir  Evetard  Home,  Bart.  V.  P.  R.  S. 

Some  account  of  the  contents  of  these  Papers  has  already  bech 
given,  in  the  History  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society ;  * 
the  papers  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  however,  are  so  interesting,  and  con- 
tain so  much  curious  and  important  matter,  that  it  will  be  propejf 
to  give  a  mdre  complete  Analysis  of  Ihem. 

In  his  form^  researches,  the  results  of  which  have  been  laid 
before  the  public,  the  author  has'  shown  that  the  explosion  of 
gaseous  mixtures,  however  inflammable,  may  be  prevented,  by  any 
circumstance  which  tends  to  rediicd  their  temperature ;  and  it  was 
from  this  consideration  that  he  was  led  to  his  beautiful  discovef^  of 
the  wire  gauze  lamp,  as  a  safe  method  of  illuminating  coal-mmes. 
In.  a  «ubsequent  train  of  experiments  he  established  the  position 
that  the  intensity  of  the  light  of  flame  chiefly  arises  from  the  igni-^ 
tipn  of  particles  of  solid  matter,  which  are  thrown  off  from  the 
burning  body,  and  from  this  he  infers  that  the  light  and  heat  gene- 
rated in  tliis  process  are,  to  -a  certain  degree,  independent  phe- 
nomena. 

In  detailing  the  account  of  his  recent  labours  on  the  subject  (rf 
iiame>  the&uthbr  proposes  to  arrange  his  observations  under  four 
beads.  In  the  fir^st  sectiod  he  considers  ^*  The  Effect  of  Rarefac- 
tion by  partly  removing  the  Pressure  of  the  Atiiiosphere  upon  Flabncf 
and  Explosion.'^  This  point  h^  lately  been  Examined  by  M.  de 
Grotthus;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  his  conclusions, 
because  the  experiments  of  Sir  H.  Davy  have  conducted  him  to 
very  different  results.  It  was  found  that  a  small  jet  of  hydrogen, 
proceeding  fro^Y  a  fine  glass  tube,  and  forming  a  flame  of  about 
^  of  an  inch  in  height,  when  introduced  into  a  receiver,  contain- 
ing from  200  to  300  cubic  inches  of  air,  had  the  flame  enlarged 
as  the  receiver  was  gradually  exhausted,  until  the  pressure  was 
between  four  and  five  times  less  than  that  of  the  atniosphere ;  and 
ifaat  when  it  became  between  seven  and  eight  times  less,  it  was 
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extinguished.  When  a  larger  jet  was  used,  the  flame  continued 
until  the  atmosphere  was  rarefied  ten  timesj  and  it  was  observed 
that,  in  this  case,  thc  poinCof  tlie  tube  was  raised  to  a  white  heat. 
It  therefore  occurred  to  the  author  that  the  concinuaoce  of  the 
combustion^  under  a  great  degree  of  exhaus^oo,  in  the  latter  ex- 
periment, depended  upon  the  higher  temperature  to  which  the  gaa 
was  subjected  on  issuing  from  the  orifice  of  the  tube;  and  this  ooBf 
jecture  was  confirmed  by  observing  the  effect  that  was  produced  bj 
coiling  a  platinum  wire  round  it,  for  with  this  addition,  the  small 
jet  continued  to  burp  until  the  pressure^  was  reduced  13  times. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  hydrogen  is  extinguished  in  a  rarefied  atmot 
sphere,  not  from  the  deficiency  of  oxygen,  or  at  least  not  directly 
from  this  cause,  but  in  consequence^  of  the  heat  produced  not 
being  suiHcient  to  support  the  combustion.  Th/e  neceissary  degree 
of  heat  seems  to  be  tliat  which  conuminicatei  visible  ignition  to 
metal ;  and  this  is  also  the  temperature  which  hydrogen  require^ 
for  its  combustion  at  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

From  this  fact  respecting  hydrogen,  Sir  H.  Davy  was  induced  to 
form  the  gei^ral  conclusion^  that  combustible  bodies  which  re- 
quire the  least  heat  for  their  combustion^  as  well  as.  those  which 
generate  the  most  heat  during  this  process,  should  be  capable  of 
Wning  in  the  most  rarefied  air ;  and  he  found  this  conclusion  to 
be  justified  by  every  experiment  which  hie  performed  for  the  pur«> 
pose  of  putting  it  to  tlie  test.  The  experiment  was  tried  upon 
•lefiant  gas,  which,  with  the  small  jet  and  the  platinum  wire^ 
burned  until  the  pressure  wgs  diminished  between  10  and  11  times^ 
the  flame  of  alcohol  and  a  wax  taper  only  until  the  pressure  was 
diminished  seven  or  eight  times  \  light  carburetted  hydrogen^  when 
the  pressure  was  reduced  to  ;  carbonic  oxide  when  it  w^  ^ ;  and 
sulphuretted  hydrqgen  when  it  wa^  ^.  Sulphur,  on  the  contrary, 
requiring  a  lower  tempveraaire  for  iu  combustion,  bojre  a  diminu- 
tion of  pressure  equal  to  Af  fl^Mm  has  shown  that  phos-» 
phorus  will  burn  in  an  atmosphere  rarefied  60  times,  and  phofr* 
pburetted  hydrogen  |)rodu^e6  a  (flash  of  Ijght  in  the  most  perfect 
vacuum  of  an  air  pump»  On  tlj^  same  principle  it  was  found  that 
oxygi&n  and  dilorine,  which  expMie  at  a  V^er  temperature  than 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  an,d  ^evolve  ^ore  heat,  would  bear  a  greater 
degree  of  rarefaction ;  the  laitter  will  not  explode  by  the  electric 
spairk  when  rarefied  16  times,  where^as  the  foriper.  oombine  when 
the  ediaustion  is  Warious  e^perimeuits  are  then  detailed, 
which  prove  lhat  by  sufficiently  ijieatifi(g  sqbstavces,  they  may  be 
caused  tp  burn  air  rarefied  to  a  d^gm  which  would  not  other- 
wise support  their. combustion,  and  tins  .^pfi^ed  to  be  the  case  in 
whatever  way  the  heat  was  commmiicaled. 

Tbe.author  next  performed  a  series  of  experimeiits,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  determine  the  quantity  of  beat  generated  by  the 
combustion  of  the  different  inflauwna(>le  gases.  For  ibia  purpose 
similar  quantities  of  the  gases  in  question  were  burned  in  an  appa* 
ratus  so  contrivedj^  tJtiat  th»  bgU       nffjisA  ^  the  bottom  of  a 
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small  cup  filled  with  olive  oil,  and  the  increase  of  temperature  iii 
the  oil,  during  a  given  time,  was  carefully  noted.  Calculating 
from  the  elevations  of  temperature  actually  produced,  and  the 
quantities  of  oxygen  consumed,  the  .  heat  produced  by  the  cona* 
bustion  of  the  gases  was  found  to  coincide  with  the  eonclusiojtis 
deduced  from  the  former  set  of  experiments.    Hydrogen  wad 
found  to  be  the  gas  which  produced  most  heat^  and  the  gaseous 
oxide  of  carbon  the  least,  in  the  proportion  of  about  26  to  6. 
-  The  second  section  is  "  On  th^  Effects  of  Rarefaction  by  Heat 
on  Combustion  and  Explosion/*    M.  de  Gi'otthus,  in  the  experi-. 
metits  which  have  been'  already  alluded  to,  states  that  rarefaction 
by  heat  destroys  the  combustibility  of  gaseous  mixtures,  a  state«^ 
ment  which  is  indirectly  opposed  by  the  facts  and  experiments  that 
have,  already  been  brought  forward,  but  which  Sir  H.  Davy  made 
9lso  the  direct  subject  of  experitnent.  He  found  that  he  was  not  able 
to  produce  a  greater  degree  of  expansion  by  heat  in  a  glass  vessel 
than  2*5,  whereas  M.  de  Grotthus  speaks  of  a  mixture  of  air  and 
hydrogen  being  expanded  to  four  times  its  original  bulk.    But  it  is 
inferred  that  this  extraordinary  degree  of  expansion  depended  upoa 
a  portion  of  steam  being  mixed  with  the  gases,  and  to  this,  rather 
than  to  the  expansion  of  the  air,  it  is  that  we  ought  to  attribute  its 
not  exploding,  as  was  the  case  in  this  experiment.    Sir  H«  Dayy^ 
however,  found  that  the.rarefactipn  of  a  gaseous  mixture  rendered  it 
explosive  at  a  lower  temperature,  a  result  which  might  naturally  be 
expected  as  less  of  the  communicatefd  heat  would  be  eiq[>ended  in  rais-^ 
iog  the  temperature  of  the  substance.    In  the  course  of  his  experi-. 
ments  he  found  that  mixtures  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  confined  ia 
tubes,  and  exposed  to  a  heat  between  that  of  the  boiling  point  of  mer- 
cury, and  what  makes  glass  luminous,  in  the  dark,  combined 
silently  and  without  emitting  any  light.   By  a  proper  management 
of  the  temperature  it  seems  probable  that  all  substances,  which 
are  capable  of  combustion,  may  be  made  to  combine  in  this  gradual 
manner. 

•  The  author  takes  occasion  to  controvert  an  opinion^  which  has 
been  supported  by  Dr.  Higgins,  M.  Berthollet,  and  others,  that 
the  electric  spark  causes  the  explosion  of  gaseous  bodies,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sudden  expansion  of  that  part  to.  which  the  electri- 
city is  immediately  applied.  He  found  by  a  direct  experiment^ 
that  an  increased  temperature,  and  not  compre^ion,  produced  the', 
explosion  of  these  mixtures ;  and  from  this  he  draws  the  general 
conclusion^  that  the  heat  given  out  by  the  compression  of  gases 
is  the  real  cause  of  the  combustion  which  it  produces,  and  that  at 
certain  elevations  of  temperature,  whether  in  rarefied  or  com- 
pressed atmospheres,  explosion  or  combustion  occurs ;  i.  e.  bodies 
combine  with  the  production  of  heat  and  light."  * 

The  third  head  is  "  On  the.Effects  of  the  Mixture  of  different 
Gases  in  Explosion  and  Combustion.'^  In  order  to  ascertain  these 
effects  he  procured  a  mixture  of  two  parts  hydrogen  and  one  part* 
oxygen  by  measure,  and  diluting  them  with  various  proportions  of 
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different  gases,  he  tried  their  inflaniBiabtlity  by  the  electric  spaiic. 
The  general  result  is,  that  very  different  quantities  of  the  gases 
employed  prevented  the  inflammation  of  the  mixture ;  it  required 
11  parts  of  nitrous  oxide,  and  only of  olefiant  gas;  and  in  ge« 
neral  the  author  observes,  they  show  that  other  causes,  besides  den- 
sity and  capacity  for  heat,  are  concerned  in  the  operation.  An 
observation  of  Mr.  Leslie's  is  alluded  to,  in  which  be  found  that 
hydrogen  has  a  much  greater  power  in  abstracting  heat  from  solids 
than  air  or  oxygen  have ;  Sir  H.  Davy  verified  this  by  his  own  expe- 
riments, and  extended  his  researches  to  various  other  gases,  and  he 
concludes  from  them  that  elastic  fluids  abstract  heat  from  solids 
^  in  some  inverse  ratio  to  their  density ; "  that  gases  have  different 
powers  of  conducting  heat,  which  seem  to  be  snecific  or  peculiar 
to  themselves ;  and  it  is  inferred  that  those  whicn  are  the  best  con- 
ductors of  heat  act  the  most  powerfully  in  preventing  explosion, 
by  carrying  off  the  heat,  and  thus  diminishing  the  temperature 
below  the  necessary  degree.  This  abstraction  of  heat  in  gaseous 
mixtures  cannot  depend,  as  it  does  with  respect  to  solids,  merely 
upon  the  mobility  of  the  particles,  but  upon  the  power  which 
they  possess  of  rapidly  abstracting  heat  from  the  contiguous  par- 
ticles, depending  u)xm  the  simple  abstracting  power  by  which  they 
become  quickly  heated,  and  their  capacity  for  heat,  which  is  great 
in  proportion  as  their  temperatures  are  less  raised  by  thb  ab- 
^raction.'' 

This  abstracting  power  of  the  different  elastic  fluids  is  found  to 
operate  uniformly  with  respect  to  the  different  species  of  combus- 
tion, so  that  those  explosive  mixtures,  which  require  least  heat 
for  their  combustion,  also  require  larger  quantities  of  the  different 
gases  to  prevent  the  efiect.  It  is  observed  that  the  cooling  power 
of  gases  in  preventing  combustion  must  necessarily  increase  with 
their  condensation,  and  diminish  with  their  rare&ction ;  at  the 
same  time  the  quantity  of  matter  entering  into  combustion  in  given 
spaces  is  relatively  increased  and  diminished.  By  a  direct  experi- 
ment the  author  found  that  the  condensation  of  atmospherical  air 
does  not  materially  increase  the  heat  of  flame,  as  it  was  before  ob- 
served that  rarefliction  did  not  materially  diminish  it ;  from  which 
the  general  inference  mav  be  drawn,  that  in  all  degrees  of  atmos- 
pherical pressure  in  which  life  can  be  nuuntained,  the  atmosphere 
still  retains  the  same  relation  to  combustion. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  paper  js  entitled,  "Some  general  Obser- 
vations, and  practical  Inferences.''  The  author  reiiaarks  chat  all  his 
subsequent  researches  tend  to  confirm  his  former  ideas  concerning 
the  operation  of  the  wire-gauze  coverings  of  the  l^mps,  that  it 
depends  upon  the  gauze  cooling  each  portion  of  the  elastic  matter 
that  passes  through  it,  so  as  to  reduce  its  temperature  below  the 
exploding  point.  The  diminution  of  the  temperature  must  be  in 
proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the  mesh  and  the  mass  of  the  metal; 
and  the  power  of  the  tissue  to  prevent  explosion  must  depend  upon 
the  degree  of  heat  required  to  produce  the  combustion  compared 
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with  that  actyuired  by  the  metal.  These  principles  are  illustrated 
in  a  variety  of  ways ;  and  a  number  of  experiments  are  adduced  in 
support  of  them ;  but  as  they  principally  refer  to  what  has  been 
already  stated,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  an  abstract  of  them 
in  this  place. 

Sir  H.  Davy's  second  paper  may  be  regarded  as  an  appendix  to 
the  one  which  has  been  analyzed,  and  is  principally  founded  upon 
the  fact  stated  above,  that  combustible  bodies  may  be  made  to 
combine  silently,  at  a  temi)erature  below  ignition,  and  produte  the 
same  chemical  compounds  as  when  exposed  to  the  temperature 
necessary  for  combustion.   But  although  in  these  combinations 
there  was  no  rapid  evolution  of  caloric,  it  occurred  to  the  author 
that  heat  must  be  extricated;  and  the  quantity  was  in  fact  found  to 
be  considerable  enough  to  preserve  a  wire  of  platinum  in  a  state  of 
ignition,  and  to  keep  up  the  further  combustion  of  the  gases.  The 
first  experiment  of  this  kind  was  made  with  a  mixture  of  air  aad 
coal  gas,  which  the  author  was  examining  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing out  the  degree  in  which  difierent  proportions  of  these  bodies 
were  affiscted  by  an  increase  of  temperature*   It  v;as  found  that  as 
long  as  the  metallic  wire  remained  at  a  temperature  which  produced 
a  visible  ignition,  the  combination  of  the  gases  went  on,  and  that, 
after  the  wire  was  extinguished,  the  gaseous  mixture  was  no  longer 
inflammable.   It  also  appeared  that  a  degree  of  heat  much  below 
ignition  was  sufficient  for  producing  this  phenomenon,  and  conse^^ 
quently  that  the  wire  might  be  taken  put  of  the  mixture,  and  cooled 
in  the  atmosphere,  until  it  ceased  to  b^  visibly  red,  and  yet  thai 
when  it  was  again  introduced  to  the  gases,  it  instantly  acquired  the 
led  heat.   A  variety  of  other  inflammable  com|)ound%  beside  that 
originally  made  use  of,  were  capable  of  producing  the  same  efl^ct ; 
and  Sir  H.  Davy  mentions  one  very  beautiful  way  of  perforn^Lqg 
the  experiment,  in  which  the  vapour  of  ether  is  the  substs^e  em-* 
ployed.   If  a  dirop  of  this  fluid  be  thrown  into  a  glass,  and  a  porti^ii 
of  platina  wire,  heated  by  a  poker  or  acandio,  be  s^ispiended  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  vessel,  the  wire  wil)  aeqgire  a.glpwing  He^t,  «p4 
retain  it  as  long  as  the  glass  continues  to  be  filled  with  the  vapoi^n 
During  this  silent  combustion  of  the  etberefil  vappiir,  i^  would 
appear  that  a  peculiar  acrid  volatile  substance,  is  gen^r^le^  whijob  is 
possessed  of  acid  properties.   The  only  qaetals  with  which  |hjs 
effect  can  be  produced  are  platinum  and  pnUadium  ;  it  is  remarked 
diat  they  have  low  conducting  powers,  and  small  capacities  for 
keat,  compared  with  other  metals,  which  properties  sie^jB^  to  }^  the 
principal  causes  of  the  plienomena. 

The  practical  application  of  the  experiment  is  po  lesa  interesting 
than  the  fact  itself.  The  author  observes  that,  suspending  coib 
ef  wire,  or  a  fine  shi^et  of  pbtiniini,  aboyo  th^  wipk  9S  the  lamp  in 
the  wire^gauze  cylinder,  the  min^r  sna^  be  supplied  with  light  after 
die  flame  is  exting«iabed  by  the  quantity  of  the  fire-damp;  and  hjf 
removing  the  lamp  intp*  different  situi^tiona,  he  will  be  able,  by  tm 
degree  of  brilliancy  which  thQ  metal  exjUbit^,  to  jvdffQ  of  the  con- 
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dition  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  important  to  know  that  while  the 
wire  continues  ignited,  the  air  is  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  capable  of 
supporting  respiration.  We  are  assured  that  there  is  no  danger 
attached  to  the  use  of  this  apparat\is,  for  that  if  the  heated  platinum 
should  produce  an  explosion,  the  effect  will  be  confined  to  the  space 
within  the  wire-gauze  cage. 


Article  XI. 

Proceedings  of  Philosophical  Societies. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 

Analysis  of  the  Labours  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the 
Institute  of  France  during  the  Year  1816'. 

Mathematical  Part. — By  M.  le  Chevalier  DeUmbre, 
Perpetml  Secretary. 

(Concluded  from  p.  3S7.) 

On  the  Relation  of  the  Measure  called  Pouce  de  Fontainier  with 
the  modem  Roman  Ounce  of  Water  and  the  ancient  Quinarius  ; 
and  on  the  Determination  of  a  new  Unity  of  Measure  for  the  Dis^ 
iribution  of  JVaters,  adapted  to  the  French  Metrical  System.  By 
M.  de  Prony. 

It  is  some  years  since  the  author  was  invited  to  present  his  views 
on  the  determination  of  a  new  unity  of  measure,  applied  to  the 
dbtribution  of  water,  and  proper  to  replace  that  known  by  the 
name  of  pouce  de  fontainier^  or  inch  of  water.  To  make  the  ex- 
periments which  this  determination  required,  he  contrived  a  new 
apparatus,  with  which  he  could  undertake  the  most  delicate  obser- 
vations, and  the  most  useful  to  mechanics  and  the  philosophy  of 
fluids. 

The  dbtribution  of  water  in  different  quarters,  and  among  the 
inhabitants  of  a  city,  reduces  itself  to  make  determinate  quantities 
of  water  arrive  at  different  points  In  times  equally  determined.  The 
notion  of  measure,  when  applied  to  the  distribution  of  water^  is 
composed  of  the  idea  of  a  certain  volume  of  fluid,  and  of  that  of 
the  time  during  which  that  fluid  can  escape  from  a  reservoir  by  a 
determinate  mode  of  flow. 

This  type  of  measure  is  wanting  in  the  new  French  metrical 
qrstem,  and  the  addition  of  it  is  necessary  to  render  it  complete. 

There  are  three  things  to  determine  to  obtain  the  suitable  rela* 
tion  between  the  volume  of  the  water  and  the  time  of  its  flow  ; 
namely,  the  diameter  of  the  circular  orifice  to  be  made  in  a  plane 
or  vertical  wall,  the  constant  chaige  of  water  on  the  centre  of  that 
orifice,  and  the  length  of  the  ajutage. 
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The  inch  of  water,  or  of  the  fordainier,  is  the  quantity  of  water 
furnished  by  a  circular  orifice  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  pierced  in  a 
vertical  wall,  with  a  charge  of  water  of  seven  lines  on  the  centre  of 
the  orifice,  or  of  one  line  on  the  summit  of  the  orifice.  This  type 
of  measure  has  the  material  fault  of  leaving  undetermined  the 
kngth  of  the  ajutage,'  or  the  thickness  of  the  wall ;  for  the  product 
varies  sensibly  with  this  length  and  thickness.  Another  fault,  no 
less  serious,  is  the  smallness  of  the  charge,  which  it  is  almost  imr 
possible  to  regulate  according  to  its  just  value,  and  which,  however^ 
when  altered,  has  a  sensible  influence  on  the  produce.  This  pro- 
duce being  nearly  I4'pints  (French)  in  the  midute,  and  the  pint 
containing  about  48  cubic  inches,  it  has  been  pretty  generally  the 
custom  to  make  of  the  inch  of  water  a  measure  purely  nominal  of 
672  cubic  inches  per  minute,  equivalent  to  560  cubic  feet,  or 
cubic  metres,  in  24  hours. 

During  an  abode  of  more  than  two  years  by  the  author  in  the 
Roman  States,  he  was  a  good  deal  occupied  with  the  waters  and 
aqueducts  of  Rome.  The  water  of  the  ancient  aqueduct  is  called 
j^qua  Vir^o  ;  that  of  the  aqueduct  constructed  or  restored  by  Pope 
Sixtus  Qumtus  is  called  jiqua  Felice;  that  of  Trajan's  aqueduct 
supplies  the  fountain  Paulina.  The  ounce  of  water  derived  from 
the  first  of  these  aqueducts  is  twice  as  great  as  that  furnished  by  the 
two  others.  The  price  of  the  waters  of  Paulina  and  Felice,  sup- 
posing the  quantity  equal,  is  double  that  of  the  Aqua  Virgo.  To 
preserve  a  nominal  value  to  the  price  of  the  unity  of  the  distributioa 
of  the  water  common  to  ^he  three  fountains,  the  absolute  value  of 
these  unities  has  been  established  inversely  as  the  mopey  values  of 
these  waters. 

The  great  ounce  of  the  Aqua  Virgo,  or  of  the  fountain  of  Trevi, 
18  furnished  by  an  orifice  of  ^  of  a  Roman  palm,  a  subdivision 
which  is  called  ounce.  The  palm  is  equivalent  to  0*2234  metre, 
and  the  ounce  to  0*0186.  To  this  orifice  is  fitted  a  pipe  of  4.  of  a 
palm,  with  a  charge  of  water  at  the  centre,  which  is  likewise  ^ 
palms,  or  0*2792  metre. 

The  ounce  of  the  water  of  Trevi  gives  a  produce  of  41  '16  cubic 
metres  in  24  hours.  The  produce  of  the  ounce  of  water  from  the 
other  two  fountains,  then,  is  20*58  cubic  metres  in  the  same  time. 
It  exceeds  by  1*88  cubic  metre,  or  by  about  y^,  the  pfpduce  of  the 
French  inch  of  water. 

Here  the  author  indulges  some  conjectures  pn  the  oomparison 
between  the  Roman  ounce  of  water  and  the  ancient  measures  of  the 
same  kind.  In  the  different  aqueducts  which  distributed  water  to 
ancient  Rome  we  see  prific^^  of  25  difier^nt  sizes.  The  most 
common  is  circular;  and  it  had  a  diameter  of  five-fourths  of  the 
finger,  which  made  it  be  called  quinquarius.  But  ifrom  the  distance 
befween  the  mile-stones  of  the  Appian  Way,  the  ancient  Romaa 
foot  was  0*29461  metre.  Hence  the  finger,  or  the  16th  of  the 
foot,  amounted  to  0*01841  metre.  The  length  of  the  pipe,  accord- 
ing tp  Frpntinusj  ought  not  to  be  les^  thaq  12  fingers,  or  0'^2\ 
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metre.  He  says  Dothiog  respecting  the  charge  of*  water  on  the 
orifice. 

If  we  compare  the  itiodern  Roman  ounce  of  water  with  the 
ancient  quinarius,  we  find  the  orifice  was  nearly  the  same  for 
both;  that  is  to  say,  0*0186  metre  for  the  one,  and  0*0184  metre 
for  the  quinarius.  The  respective  lengths  of  the  ajutages  are  0*28 
metre  and  0*22  metre ;  but  in  the  modern  modulus  the  charge  upon 
the  centre  of  the  orifice  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  ajutage.  Hence 
we  may  conjectura  that  this  ratio  of  equality  existed  also  in  the 
ancient  quinarius.  On  this  hypothesis^  and  considering  the  orifices 
ais  e^ual,  the  modem  Roman  ounce  would  be  to  the  ancient  quina- 
rius m  the  ratio  of  53  to  47*  Setting  out  from  these  determina- 
tions, which  probably  are  not  far  from  the  truth,  we  find  great 
mistakes  in  certain  valuations  of  the  Roman  waters  which  have 
been  given  to  the  public. 

The  ounce  of  water,  then,  is  an  imitation  of  the  ancient  quina- 
rius. The  pouce  de  fontainier  seems  to  be  a  less  fortunate  imita- 
tion of  the  little  Roman  ounce.  The  diameter  of  the  orifice  was 
the  12th  part  of  the  Roman  linear  unit.  Hence  from  analogy  they 
chose  to  take  for  diameter  the  12th  part  of  the  French  foot.  This 
analogy,  extended  to  the  charge  on  the  centre  of  the  orifice,  would 
have  given  15  inches,  which  was  impracticable,  on  account  of  the 
enormity  of  the  product.  Hence  the  product  was  preserved,  and 
the^  endeavoured  to  find  what  charge  would  furnish  this  product. 
This  explains  the  small  difierence  which  exists  between  the  pouce 
ie  fontainier  and  the  little  Roman  ounce.  But  the  French  engineers 
misunderstood  these  principles^  paying  no  regard  to  tbe  length  of 
the  ajutage,  wisely  fixed  in  the  Ronian  modulus.  From  augment- 
ing considerably  the  orifice,  in  consequence  of  a  misunderstood 
analogy,  they  obliged  themselves  to  have  a  charge  a  great  deal  too 
small ;  so  that  the  French  method  of  gauging  is  in  every  respect 
very  ihferior  both  to  the  ancient  and  modern  Roman  method. 

Tlie  absolute  value  of  the  modulus  depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
water  for  each  inhabitant  which  it  is  agreed  upon  to  supply.  This 
quatitity  varies  according  to  situation  and  custom.  At  Rome,  under 
TmjAn,  the  nine  aqueducts  supplied  14,018quinarii  of  water,  which 
makes  in  24  hours  24,868  pouces  de  fontainier^  or  477>466  cubic 
taietres  per  day-^a  quantity  about  double  of  that  which  is  supplied  by 
the  canal  of  Oiirq.  Five  other  aqueducts  were  constructed  soon  after. 
Ron^te  had  then  14  aqueducts ;  and  the  progressive  augmentation  of 
the  waters  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  population.  Modern 
Roine,  with  its  three  aqueducts,  and  some  other  resources,  receives 
at  pi^esent  a  ptoduce  of  abdut  150,000  metres  per  day.  It  has  been 
iAscertahied  that  in  Paris  each  inhabitat)t  consumes  about  seven  litres 
bf  wiatef  per  day ;  which  at  the  rate  of  600^000  souls  makes  a  total 
consumption  of  4,200  metres  per  day.  iBut  from  an  examination  of 
the  dSfifei^nt  sources  or  machines  which  furbish  water  to  Paris,  it 
appears  that  the  supply  amounts  to  8,314  cubic  metres  per  day ; 
that  is,  nearly  double  what  is  strictly  necessary.   Desparcieux  re- 
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quired  20  litres  per  head.  The  author  conceives  that  10  are  suffi- 
cient ;  and  the  rule  of  Desparcieux  might  be  a  limit  which  would 
fix  the  maximum  of  distribution  applicable  to  private  wants.  In 
these  ^determinations  are  not  included  emissions  in  great  quantities 
for  objects  of  utility  and  decoration^  for  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

If,  then,  we  take  120  cubic  metres  in  round  numbers  in  24  hours 
for  the  value  of  the  inch  of  water,  we  come  to  the  small  modem 
Roman  oiince ;  and  we  shall  have  this  advantage,  that  in  intro- 
ducing into  the  decimal  system  of  measures  tlie  new  unity  which 
was  wanting,  the  different  numbers  composed  of  this  unity  will 
correspond  nearly  to  the  same  numbers  of  the  pouce  de  Jbntainier. 
It  remains,  then,  to  find  the  size  of  the  orifice,  the  charge  upon 
the  centre,  and  the  length  of  the  ajutage,  which  will  give  the  most 
convenient  apparatus.  Calculation  gives  20  millimetres  for  the 
diameter  of  the  orifice,  and  about  if  millimetres  for  the  lengtli  of 
the  ajutage.  This  small  length  will  permit  the  ajutage  to  be  con- 
tinued in  the  thickness  of  the  border  which  surrounds  the  reservoir^ 
and  none  of  those  accidents  which  result  from  the  jetting  out  of  the 
ajutage  is  to  be  feared.  It  will  be  much  more  easy  to  keep  the  flow 
perfectly  free,  and  unconnected  with  the  matters  which  may  ob- 
struct tubes  of  a  certain  length,  llie  charge  on  the  centre  is  re*, 
duced  to  five  millimetres.  To  this  unity  the  author  thinks  that  the 
name  of  modulm  of  water  may  be  given. 

Instruction  respecting  the  IVofk  of  M.  de  Sept-FontaiReSj  and  on 
the  Cubature  of  IVood  in  general.   By  M.  de  Prony. 

We  have,  and  probably  shall  long  have,  many  things  which 
will  require  a  comparison  of  the  old  and  new  results  deduced  fhom 
calculations,  of  which  we  may  desire  to  make  the  proof  by  dotuhnng 
them  accoixling  to  the  ancient  measures.  The  metrical  foot,  e<)ual 
to  the  third  of  the  metre,  being  a  measure  admitted,  and  submitted 
to  the  duodecimal  division,  if  we  make  a  beam  equal  to  three 
Bietrical  cubic  feet,  subdivided  in  the  same  way  as  the  ancient 
beam,  the  first  tables  of  M.  de  Sept- Fontaines  will  be  immediately 
applicable  to  that  manner  of  measuring  wood.  The  last  five  will 
bie  the  only  useless  ones." 

These  tables  having  been  republished  in  the  Encyclopedie  M<e* 
thodique,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  place  before  them  the  in- 
formation whidi  we  have  just  given.  But  what  extent  soever  we 
give  to  these  tables,  there  are  questions  so  complicated  that  the  use 
•of  the  tables^  without  ever  giving  the  exactness  of  direct  calcula- 
tion, will  have  the  disadvantage  of  leading  to  operations  still  more 
troublesome.  For  these  cases  the  author  gives  particalar  rules^ 
which  he  facilitates  by  tables  of  the  factors  that  enter  into  the 
operations.  Btit  of  all  these  helps,  none  is  comparable  to  a  table  of 
logarithms.  The  author  points  out  the  advantages  of  it,  and  re- 
commeads  particularly  the  use  of  negative  chantcteristies  for  the 
fractions.  Astronomers  usually  prefer  positive  and  eemplementaiy 
characteristics  ;rlMit  If  the  practice  of  them  is  more  simple  and 
uniform,  the  rules  for  them  are  perhaps  less  easy  \»  uuderstaiMl.  In 
other  rejects  the  two  processes  are  fM«fectly  idemicak 
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The  author,  in  tracing  this  piece  of  information,  which  has  ap- 
peared in  the  dictionary  Des  Bois  et  Forets,  has  had  no  other 
view  but  that  of  rendering  it  useful;  but  in  the  smallest 
{hings  we  always  perceive  a  hand  accustomed  to  labours  of  another 
order. 

On  the  Height  of  the  Mountains  of  India.  By  M.  Alexander 
de  Humboldt. 

"  The  exact  measurement  of  mountains  whose  summits  we  can- 
not attain  presents  difficuhies  which  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  elevation  of  the  grounds  surrounding  their  bases.  The  plat- 
ibrms  on  which  the  chains  are  elevated  are  usually  too  far  from  the 
coasts  to  be  able  to  determine  their  elevation  either  by  the  angles  of 
depression  or  by  levelling.  The  consequence  is,  that  every  mea- 
surement of  a  high  mountain  is  almost  always  in  part  barometrical, 
in  part  trigonometrical." 

When  M.  de  Humboldt  measured  the  height  of  Chimborazo  on 
the  platform  of  Tapia,  where  he  had  taken  his  base,  he  was  elevated 
2,890  metres  above  the  sea,  and  the  summit  of  the  mountain  only 
rose  6°  40'  above  that  horizon. 

The  distance  from  the  mountain  was  30,437  metres.  More  near, 
in  the  plains  of  Sisgun,  the  base  would  have  had  an  elevation  of 
8,900  metres,  and  the  portion  determined  geometrically  would  have 
been  only  2,630.  Thus  travellers  are  often  reduced  to  point  out 
only  the  height  of  mountains  above  plains  of  the  absolute  elevation 
of  which  they  are  ignorant,  or  to  take  their  measures  in  plains  at  a 
great  distance,  from  which  the  height  is  not  seen,  except  under  a 
yei7  small  angle,  which  the  refraction  may  sensibly  alter. 

These  are  the  obstacles  which  have  deprived  us  during  so  long  a 
time  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  height  of  the  mountains  of 
India.  The  eastern  mrt  of  Himalaya  (the  abode  of  snows,  the 
Imaiis  of  the  ancients)  is  visible  from  the  plain  of  Bengal,  at  the 
distance  of  150  English  miles.  Its  height  above  the  plains,  thei^ 
is  not  less  than  2020  toises.  A  very  high  peak  of  the  Himalaya^ 
visible  from  the  town  of  Patna,  was  estimated  by  Col.  Crawford  at 
20,000  English  feet  above  the  plains  of  Nepaul,  which  he  supposed 
elevated  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Though  these  mea- 
surements are  ortly  approximations,  we  may  conclude  from  them 
that  the  mountains  of  India  attain  or  surpass  the  elevation  of  the 
Cordiliieras  at  Quito. 

.  Mr.  Elpbinstone  informs  us  that  Lieut.  Macartney  found  some 
peaks  of  the  HindouCoosh  (black  mountain,  in  Persian)  elevated 
20,493  English  feet.  Above  what  valley  was  the  elevation  estimated? 
If  it  .ms  above  the  plains  of  Peshawer,  it  is  probable  that  but  little 
remains  to  be  added  to  the  height  measured  by  Mr.  Macartney, 
The  angle  of  height  was  only  1°  30^;  the  distance  was  100  miles. 
The  author  himself  does  pot  put  much  confidence  in  results  ob* 
tained.  from  such  data. 

Mr.  Webb,  Lieutenant  to  the  Corps  of  In&ntry  in  Bengal,  to 
frhotai  we  owe  more  exact  information  respecting  the  course  of  the 
Ganges,  waa  charged  with  piaking  «  survey  of  KumaoD>  and  of  the 
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province  of  Nepau).  He  measured  the  height  of  27  peaks  covered 
with  perpetual  snow  :  20  of  these  exceeded  20,000  English  feet ; 
the  lowest  is  15,733  feet;  the  most  elevated,  25,669  feet,  or  4,012 
toises.  Mr.  Webb  adds,  that  this  last  is  a  mile  higher  than  Cbim*- 
borazo,  which  he  estimates  at  only  apparently  3,014  .tpises. 
The  following  are  the  heights  of  the  four  most  elevated  peaks  of 
Himalaya  : — 

Peak.  Feet.  Toises.  Metres. 

14th  .........  25669    4013    7821 

J  2th    23263    3637    7088 

3d    22840   3571    6959 

23d    ........  22727   ....  3553    5925 

Chimborazo,  according  to  Humboldt  •  • .  •  6530 

The  12th  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches  will  give  us  impor- 
tant  information  on  thb  subject.  Already,  from  an  extract  pub. 
lished  in  the  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  .we  learn  that  the 
peak  of  Chamalasi  is  seen  from  difierent  parts  of  Bengal  at  232 
miles'  distance,  which  indtcates,  admitting  a  mean  reiraction,  a 
height  of  28,000  English  feet.  Another  peak  of  the  Himalaya 
appears  under  an  angle  of  1°  1^,  at  a  distance  which,  from  Major 
Rennel's  map,  cannot  be  less  than  150  miles.  Hence  its  height  is 
Bt  least  26,000  feet.  Lieut.  Col.  Colebrooke  has  taken  from  two 
stations  the  angles  of  the  height  of  a  peak,  which,  if  we  suppose 
^  of  refraction,  is  22,291  feet  higher  than  the  plains  of  Rohil* 
khund,  and  nearly  22,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  From 
some  observations  of  Major  Lambton,  it  appears  that  the  terrestrial 
refraction  in  the  climate  of  India  is  ^ :  it  varies  from  ^  to 

According  to  the  measures  of  Col.  Crawford,  Mount  Dhaibun  is 
20,140  feet  higher  than  Cathmaudu,  which  is  elevated  4,500  feet 
above  the  ocean.  Other  peaks  are  17,819,  20,025,  18,662  feet 
high.  The  nearest  is  at  the  distance  of  17O  miles;  the  farthest 
of  226  miles.  The  Dhawalager  (white  mountain  of  Hima- 
laya) measured  from  four  difierent  points,  and  taking  three  angles 
of  height,  was  found  26,7^4,  or  27,551  feet,  according  as  we 
reckon  the  refraction  4.  or  The  President  of  the  Society  of 
Calcutta  finds  that,  if  we  suppose  the  errors  of  observation  and  re* 
firaotion  a  maximum,  and  both  on  the  side  of  excess,  this  peak  is 
Still  26,462  feet  above  the  plains  of  Gorakhpur,  and  26,862  above 
the  ocean. 

The  Yamunavatari  or  Jamoutri  is  20,895  feet  above  Nagunghari, 
which  is  5,000  feet  above  the  ocean,  making  a  total  of  25,900 
feet.  A  mountain,  supposed  to  be  the  Dhaibun,  is  24,740  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

,  Another  peak,  visible  at  Pilibhit  and  Jethpur,  is  22,786  feet 
ahove  the  level  of  the  sea.  Another,  seen  at  Cathmandu,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Calabhairavi,  is  24,625  feet  high.  The  valley  of 
Nepaul  itself,  in  which  Several  biues  have  been  measured^  is  4>600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea* 
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The  highest  peak  of  Himalaya,  which,  according  to  the  calcola^ 
tions  of  Lieut.  Webb,  is  only  4,013  toises,  or  79^21  roetres^  is, 
according  to  the  calculation  of  the  President,  4,201  toises,  or  8,187^ 
metres. 

It  is  not  accurate  to  judge  of  the  height  of  a  chain  of  mountains 
merely  from  that  of  some  of  the  most  elevated  peaks.  One  peak 
of  Himalaya  exceeds  Chiniborazo  by  1,300  metres;  Chimborazo 
exceeds  Mount  Blanc  by  .  1,700  metres  j  Mount  Blanc  exceeds 
Mount  Perdu  by  1,300  metres.  But  these  heights  do  not  give  us 
the  ratio  of  the  relative  heights  of  the  chains ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
height  of  the  backs  of  the  mountains  upon  which  the  peaks  are 
raised.  The  parts  of  these  backs  which  form  the  passages  of  the 
Andes,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  furnish  us  with  a  very  exact 
measure  of  the  minimum  of  height  to  which  mountain  chains  reach. 
By  comparing  these  measures  with  those  of  Saussure  and  Ramond^ 
the  author  estimates  the  mean  height  of  the  back  of  the  Andes  of 
Peru  at  Quito  and  in  New  Granada  at  3,600  metres,  while  the 
backs  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  rise  to  2,300  metres.  The  mean 
difiference  of  the  Alps  and  the  Cordellieras  is,  therefore,  500  metres 
less  tlian  would  have  been  believed  from  the  height  of  their  peaks. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  mean  height  of  the  chain  of  the 
Himdaya  between  the  meridians  of  Patna  and  Lahore. 

The  snow  line  does  not  commence  near  the  equator,  in  the 
Andes,  below  the  height  of  4,800  metres.  In  Himalaya,  in  the 
htitude  of  30°,  it  is  probably  as  low  as  3700  metres.  Hence  in 
the  New  World  vegetation  extends  over  a  greater  space  than  it  does 
On  the  Cordillieras  of  India.  As  the  snows  harden  in  the  temperate 
zones,  while  they  remain  soft  in  the  Andes  of  Quito^  it  will  be 
possible,  in  all  probability,  to  traverse  the  snows  of  the  Himalaya 
without  being  obliged,  as  was  the  case  with  Humboldt  and  Bonp- 
land  to  follow  the  narrow  summits  of  the  rocks  which  appear  at  a 
distance  like  black  lines  in  the  midst  of  these  eternal  snows.  But 
these  fatiguing  excursions^  the  recital  of  which  excites  the  interest 
of  the  public,  present  but  few  facts  which  are  useful  to  the  progress 
of  the  sciences.  The  traveller  finds  himself  on  a  soil  covered  with 
snow,  and  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  the  diemical  composition 
of  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  plains,  and  in  a  situation  in 
which  delicate  esqperiments  cannot  he  made  with  the  requisite  pre* 
cision.   (See  the  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  Phys.  November,  1816.) 

The  same  number  contains  the  memoir  on  the  velocity  of  sound 
by  M.  Laplace,  of  which  we  could  only  give  the  title,  it  contains 
the  following  theorem  : — 

"  Th0  real  velocity  of  sound  is  equal  to  die  velocity  given  by  ihe 
Newtonian  formula  multiplied  by  the  square  root  of  the  specific 
heat  of  the  air  subjected,  to  the  constant  pressure  of  the  atmosphere^ 
and  at  diflferent  temperatures  to  its  specific  heat  when  its  volonie 
remains  constant.'^ 

According  to  this  rule,  M.  Laplace  finds  345*35  metres  for  At 
velocity  of  sound  in  a  second  when  the  temperfttore  is  43>^.  The 
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French  Academicians  found  S37'18  metres.  By  the  experiments 
of  Lacaille,  given  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Base  de  Systeme 
Metrique  Decimal,  p.  342,  the  velocity  is  344*42  metres.  We  do 
not  know  what  was  the  temperature  when  these  observations  were 
made.  They  were  performed  in  October,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Marseilles. 

Setting  out  from  the  experiments  of  C&nton,  M.  Laplace  found 
the  velocity  of  sound  in  rain-water  and  in  sea-water  equal  to  1526*8 
and  1620*9  metres  ;  so  that  the  velocity  of  sound  in  fresh- water  is 
about  4-^  times  greater  than  in  air. 

Traits  de  Physique  Experimentale  et  Mathemaiique.  Par  M. 
Biot.  Four  octavo  volumes  of  more  than  2450  pages.  Piaris^ 
Deterville,  1816. 

In  his  dedication  to  Berthollet,  the  author  draws  a  picture  of  the 
present  state  of  physics.  *^  Every  one  who  has  had  occasion,  to 
make  extensive  researches  has  seen  with  regret  the  scattered  state 
of  the  materials  of  this  fine  science,  and  the  uncertainty  unde^ 
which  it  still  labours.  One  result  is  admitted  in  one  country,  and 
another  in  another.  Here  one  numerical  value  is  constantly  em- 
ployed, while  in  another  place  it  is  regarded  as  doubtful  or  inaccu^ 
rate.  Even  the  general  principles  are  far  from  being  universally 
adopted."  The  author  gives  as  an  example  the  three  different 
systems  of  electricity,  the  different  opinions  respecting  the  New- 
tonian theory  of  tlie  fits  of  easy  transmisrion  of  light.  Hence  it 
eomes  that,  not  being  agreed  about  the  principles  of  the  science^ 
we  are  in  the  situation  of  persons  who  speak  in  different  languages 
which  are  not  mutually  understood.  Good  methods  are  not  ex- 
tended ;  the  most  fertile  considerations  remain  long  unknown,  antl 
of  course  barren  ;  some  parts  of  the  science  advaotre  rapidly  in  oine 
country,  and  remain  stationary,  or  even  retrograde,  in  another ; 
riot  certainly  that  well  qualified  men  are  wanting  to  cultivate 
physics — for  in  the  short  interval  of  40  years  how  many  important 
results  have  been  ascertained,  how  many  new  facts  discovered !  In 
this  place  occurs  a  concise  enumeration  of  the  labours  of  Coulomb, 
ijralvani,  Volta,  Malus,  and  several  other  modern  philosophers. 

This  rapid  glance  over  science  shows  us  the  vastness  of  its  riches^ 
What  it  wants  is  union.  It  is  the  junction  of  the  parts  that  makes 
a  single  body  of  it }  it  is  a  fixing  of  the  data  and  the  principles 
which  gives  the  same  direction  to  all  efforts*  This  is  what  I  bav« 
attempted  to  do.  The  task  was  difficult :  the  public  will  jadge  of 
the  success." 

The  author  then  enters  into  a  detail  of  the  valuable  assistance 
which  he  obtained ;  and  he  explains  the  plan  which  he  tbooght  it 
requisite  to  fdlow.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  phy&ics  should  be 
presented  under  a  purely  experimental  form,  without  any  :al^raii( 
formulas.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  precision  which  we  conceive 
that  we  attain  by  its  assistance  is  purely  imaginary,  because  it  fafr 
surpasses  the  limits  of  the  errors  to  which  the  experimewts  are  un- 
avoidably strbject   But  when  we  have  observed  with  precision  the 
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different  modes  of  the  same  phenomenon,  and  have  obtained  the 
numerical  measures,  what  inconvenience  is  there  in  connecting 
them  by  a  formula  which  embraces  them  all  ?  If  they  are  reducible 
to  some  simple  law,  though  not  perceptible  at  first  sight,  is  not  this 
the  only  way  to  discover  it  ?  To  perceive  the  certainty  of  this 
method,  and  how  productive  it  may  be,  we  have  only  to  observe 
the  use  that  Newton  made  of  it  in  his  examination  of  the  most 
subtile  properties  of  light.  If  the  book  of  the  Optics  in  which 
these  results  are  found  has  been  but  little  understood,  and  in  general 
so  ill  appreciated,  the  fault  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  use  of  alge* 
braic  formulas,  but  to  Newton's  employing,  instead  of  formulas,  a 
synthesis  but  little  adapted  to  so  many  details.  We  shall  see  in  the 
work  that,  by  means  of  the  present  mode  of  analytical  calculation, 
I  have  been  able  to  express  all  the  principles  of  that  theory  by  means 
of  a  small  number  of  formulas,  so  simple  that  we  can  deduce  from 
them  with  the  utmost  facility  all  the  cases  resolved  or  pointed  out 
by  Newton,  and  even  extend  them  to  many  others.  It  will  be  seen 
how  much  neatness  the  theory  of  fits  acquires  under  this  new  view, 
how  certain  its  foundation  is,  and  with  what  fidelity  it  represents  in 
their  minutest  details  a  great  number  of  phenomena  which  Newton 
did  not  suspect  when  he  established  it.  This  manner  of  proceed- 
ing, which  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  follow,  is  the  one  that 
Mewton  has  taught  us  in  his  works,  and  which,  since  the  time  of 
this  great  man,  has  been  perhaps  but  too  little  followed.  It  is  the 
only  one  that  can  lead  us  to  solve  this  general  question,  compre- 
hending under  it  all  physics :  The  circumstances  which  determine  a 
phenomenon  being  defined  to  assign  exactly  in  numbers  aU  the  par- 
ticularities which  will  result  from  them/* 

Such,  likewise,  was  the  question  which  the  ancient  astronomers 
proposed,  and  which  has  been  since  so  completely  resolved  by 
modem  astronomers.  After  so  clear  and  precise  an  exposition,  it 
only  remains  to  point  out  as  briefly  as  possible  the  objects  of  which 
the  author  treats  in  the  different  parts  of  his  work. 

He  first  describes  the  instruments  which  are  employed  in  all  ex- 
periments; he  ascertains  the  laws  of  the  condensation  of  air  and  of 
gases,  those  of  their  dilatation  by  heat,  and  at  all  temperatures, 
those  of  the  dilatation  of  solids  and  liquids ;  be  treats  of  the  forces 
which  determine  the  different  states  of  bodies,  of  vapours,  of  their 
mixture  with  gases,  of  evaporation,  of  hygrometry ;  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  gases,  of  liquids,  and  solid  boidies ;  finally,  of  elasticity. 

In  the  second  bqok,  which  is  consecrated  to  acoustics,  wOl  be 
found  the  new  experiments  of  the  author  and  M*  Hamel. 

The  third  book  on  electricity  gives  the  analysis  of  the  principal 
theories,  that  of  Volta's  pile,  the  discoveries  of  Coulomb,  and  the 
skilful  calculations  of  M.  Poisson. 

The  fourth  book  exhibits  the  magnetical  experiments  of  Coulomb, 
Gay-Lussac,  and  Humboldt;  and  the  observations  of  travellers  on 
the  laws  of  magnetism  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  fifth  book,  on  light,  ?s  one  of  the  n^o^t  cposiderablp  of  t]^e 
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treatise.  It  contains  a  description  and  calculation  of  the  heliostate 
of  S'Gravesend,  very  much  improved  by  M.  Charles :  the  methods 
and  formulas  necessary  to  determine  the  laws  of  refraction  for 
solids,  liquids,  and  aeriform  bodies :  finally,  a  very  detailed  theory 
of  refraction,  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary;  and  on  the  con* 
struction  of  micrometers  with  double  images,  which  had  never 
been  explained  in  so  luminous  and  complete  a  manner. 

Id  his  analysis  of  light  he  states,  comments  on,  and  explains, 
the  researches  of  Newton  ;  he  gives  the  exact  formulas  of  achro- 
matism, and  describes  the  apparatus  which  he  employed  in  the  ex- 
periments that  he  made  in  company  with  M.  Cauchoix,  We  in- 
vite philosophers  to  consider  the  developments  which  he  has  givea 
of  the  theory  of  fits  of  transmission  and  easy  reflection.  ^*  all  the 
phenomena  of  which  may  be  represented  with  the  greatest  fidelity  by 
ascribing  to  the  molecules  of  light  two  poles,  the  one  attractive^ 
the  other  repulsive,  which  they  present  alternately  to  the  surface  df 
bodies  by  turning  with  a  uniform  motion  round  their  centre  6f 
gravity.  The  particles  of  light  would  then  be  in  the  same  situation 
as  two  magnets  approaching  each  other  by  their  two  poles,  either 
similar  or  dissimilar.  On  this  view  of  the  matter  the  time  of  the 
fit  would  be  the  period  elapsing  during  the  revolution  of  a  luminous 
particle,  and  the  length  of  the  fit  would  be  the  space  described  hf 
the  particle  during  that  revolution.  Newton  appears  to  have  had 
that  idea;  but  not  to  have  explained  it,  no  doubt  to  avoid  mixitig 
an  uncertain,  though  probable  notion,  with  the  certainty  which  he 
had  ascertained  of  the  existence  of  the  fit.  Being  at  present  pos^* 
sessed  of  more  facts  than  Newton  had  been,  we  though  it  right  to 
develope  it  farther,  stating  it  always  as  what  it  is.'' 

The  polarization  of  light  is  the  subject  of  the  sixth  book.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  author  has  collected  and  classified  the  dis<-' 
coveries  of  Malus,  his  own  discoveries,  and  those  of  the  philoso- 
phers, both  foreign  and  French,  who  have  most  successfully  culti« 
vated  thb  new  branch  of  physics. 

The  seventh  book  treats  of  caloric,  both  radiant  and  latent.  We 
find  in  it  the  experiments  of  Herschel,  Wollaston,  Ritter,  Boeck-. 
man,  Berard,  Leslie,  Rumford,  and  De  la  Roche ;  the  experiments, 
which  the  author  made  along  with  M.  de  Candolle,  the  analytical 
inquiries  of  MM.  Fourier  and  Poisson,  and  the  labours  of  MM. 
Lavoisier  and  Laplace. 

The  last  chapter  treats  of  steam-engines.  The  work  terminates 
with'  the  memoir  of  MM.  Pouillet  and  Biot  on  the  diffraction  of 


5  Note  respecting  several  Memoirs  of  M.  Poisson. 
-  The  author  has  continued  the  researches  which  he  presented 
some  years  ago  to  the  Academy,  the  general  object  of  which  is  the 
theory  of  the  order  and  arrangment  of  different  things  without  any 
consideration  of  their  size—a  theory  still  little  known,  which  may, 
be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  algebra,  and  of  the  principal 
pippertiesof  oumbers. 
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The  author  showed  first  how  the  system  of  all  the  possible  per-^ 
nutatioDs.  of  several  things  may  be  divided  into  different  groupes  of 
nermutationsy  associated  so  that  in  spite  of  all  the  changes  that  may 
be  made^  the  permutations  of  the  same  group  can  never  separate.. 
He  likewise  divides  each  of  these  principal  groups  into  secondary 
group  of  permutations  equally  inseparable ;  and  so  in  succession 
for  the  successive  groups^  which  are  subdivided  according  to  the 
divison  of  the  total  number  of  permutations.  He  thus  forms 
tables,  which  exhibit  at  once  several  remarkable  consequences. 
-  We  know,  in  algebra^  that  if  we  seek  to  determine  any  function 
of  the  roots  of  a  proposed  equation,  the  result  is  elevated  to  the 
degree  marked  by  the  number  of  all  the  .permutations  which  the 
loots  can  offer  under  the  function  considered.  But  it  results  from 
the  precedmg  theory  that  this  elevated  equatioh  b  not  more  difficult 
than  the  one  proposed  itself;  and  that  it  may  be  actually  resolved 
by  means  of  equations  of  degrees  noarked  by  the  divisors  of  its 
exponent. 

Tills  first  manner  of  connecting  permutations  furnishes  no  dat» 
for  their  further  reduction.  But  the  author  is  enabled  to  group 
permutations  in  another  manner,  by  making  them  proceed  from 
eaeh  other  by  the  same  law.  He  can  assemble  in  the  same  way  the 
different  groups  which  result  from  this.  In  the  tables  thus  formed 
we  see,  without  any  calculation,  why  the  equations  of  the  first  four 
degrees  can  be  resolved ;  why  the  reduced  equation  of  the  fifth 
degree^  which  rises  to.  the  120th  by  means  of  fifth  radicals,  and  of 
a  peculiar  equation  of  the  sixth  degree,  may  be  reduced  to  an 
equation  of  the  fourth,  as  Lagrange  and  Vandermonde  observed ; 
but  we  see  further  that  this  last  equation  will  not  in  reality  possess 
the  difficulties  of  the  fourth  degree,  but  only  those  of  the  second. 
The  four  roots  of  this  equation  give  occasion  for  34  transmutations,! 
which  may  be  connected  two  and  two.  These  12  unite,  likewise, 
two  and  two.  The  six  groups  resulting,  likewise,  unitis  two  and 
two;  which  reduces  the  whole  system  to  three  principal  groups.^ 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  equation  of  the  fourth  may  be  actually 
resolved  by  equations  of  the  second  and  third  degree,  without 
assuming  any  particular  hypothesis  respecting  that  function  which 
reduces  these  24  values  to  three,  considering  them  as  equal,  eight 
and  eight. 

There  is  likewise  another  remarkable  table  of  the  24  permuia* 
tions  of  four  things,  in  which  we  see  the  permutations  united  by 
four  to  be  reciprocals  of  each  other  at  pleasure.  This  singular 
table  contains  all  the  ways  of  dividing  by  two  and  two  the  system^ 
of  24  permutations.  The  essential  point  in  speculations  of  this 
nature,  being  the  simplicity  of  the  representation  of  so  many  for- 
mulas, the  author  finds  in  the  new  polygons  which  he  has  made 
known  a  means  of  reducing  them  and  expressing  them  with  an 
extreme  facility. 

This  theory  conducts  naturally  to  that  kind  of  numbers  whi^ 
Euler  called  primitive  roois^  and  the  demonstntioKi  of  which  ap«t 
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peared  to  him  one  of  the  nxist  difficult  problems  of  the  theory  of 
numbers.  ^Opusoules  Analytiques,)  The  author  has  obtained  ^ 
their  analytical  expression^  by  following  a  singular  analogy,  on^ 
which  the  bounds  of  this  notice  prevent  us  from  dwelling,  and 
which  led  the  author  .to  conclude  that  the  imaginary  roots  of  the 
equation  of  the  degree  p  1,  which  are  not  primitive  roots,  ought 
to  be  the  analytical  representation  of  the  primitive  roots  of  the  first 
number  treated  of ;  that,  viewed  simply  as  residues  relative  to  this 
prime  number^  they  ought  to  be  equivalent  to  it ;  and  that  if  to  the 
numbers  under  the  radical  sign  suitable  multiples  of  this  prime 
number  be  added  (which  can  never  change  the  residual  values)^ 
these  imaginary  expressions  become  real,  rational,  and  entire,  give 
exactly  the  primitive  roots,  and  produce  only  these  numbers*  This 
is  what  the  author  has  established  in  different  ways,  and  confirmed 
by  a  number  of  curious  examples.  From  these  ima^nary  expres* 
sioos  we  may,  says  the  author,  deduce  a  variety  of  theorems  oa 
whole  numbers.  The  theorems  of  Fermat  and  Wilson  are  the  first 
consequences  of  them.  This  analysis  leads  to  the  demonstration  of 
this  new  theorem  respecting  the  formula  which  expresses  the  roots 
of  the  binomial  equation  of  any  prime  degree  whatever  p.  That 
the  number  p  must  necessarily  enter  every  where  as  a  factor  under 
the  radicals  of  this  formula.  Thus  in  the  formula  of  the  cube 
roots  ,  of  unity,  the  number  3  must  of  necessity  occur  under  the 
square  radical.  In  the  formulas  of  the  fifth  roots  the  number  5  is 
every  where  a  iactor  of  the  numbers  which  are  under  the  different 
radicals.  The  same  holds  with  the  7th,  11th,  13th,  17th,  &c.  roots, 
as  may  be  verified  in  the  general  expressions  of  these  roots. 

Euler  first  studied  and  discovered  the  principal  properties  of 
residues.  M.  Legendre  simplified  this  theory  by  the  consideration 
of  indeterminate  equations,  and  by  the  omission  of  the  multiples  of 
the  prime  number  in  the  succesnve  operations.  M.  Gauss  simplified 
it  still  further  by  the  new  signs  of  these  equations,  which  he  names 
congruent^  Finally,  the  author,  occupying  himself  less  with  num- 
beiB  themselves  than  their  forms,  changes  these  equations,  or  con^ 
gruentSf  into  true  equations,  and  thus  reduces  the  whole  of  this 
analysis'under  common  algebra.  This  idea  may  lay  open  new  routes. 
It  is  the  first  example  of  the  application  of  algebra  to  the  theory  of 
numbers. 

The  primitive  roots  being  very  useful  in  analysis  and  in  geometry, 
the  author  has  endeavoured  to  find  in  arithmetic  an  easy  method  of 
finding  them  all  at  once  for  any  given  prime  number.  Suppose  the 
prime  number  to  be  31,  as  the  next  lowest  number  30  is  decom- 
pcaed  into  the  three  simple  factors  2,  3,  5,  it  is  clear  that  the  pri- 
mitive roots  of  81  can  neither  be  squares,  cubes,  nor  fifth  powers; 
for  on  account  of  the  factors  2,  3,  5,  the  squares  would  bring  unity 
at  least  to  the  fifth  power,  the  cubes  to  the  tenth,  and  the  others  to 
the  sixth.  It  is  sufficient,  then,  to  exclude  from  the  30  numbers 
that  precede  31  those  that  are  squares,  cubes,  or  fifth  powers,  or 
rather  the  products  of  those  powers.   By  the  squares  we  exclude 
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first  on^'lialf  of  the  numbers ;  by  the  cubes,  the  third  of  those 
that  remain :  and  by  the  fifth  powers,  a  fifth  of  the  numbers  still 
remaining.  There,  now  remain  only  the  eight  primitive  roots  of 
31.  The  same  thing  holds  for  all  the  prime  numbers  py  excluding 
the  powers  marked  by  the  simple  factors  of  p  —  1. 

In  the  Nova  Commentaria  of  Petersburgh,  Euler  says  that  we 
are  not  in  possession  of  any  method  of  discovering  these  roots. 

We  cannot  seek  for.  any  of  these  roots  separately,  because  they 
are  united,  as  we  have  seen,  in  an  inseparable  manner.  But  we 
find  them  all  at  once,  either  by  the  resolution  of  the  equation  which 
contains  them^  or  by  the  arithmetical  method  of  which  we  have 
just  spoken. 

We  shall  terminate  this  imperfect  notice  of  the  labours  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Science  by  the  statement  by  M.  Bouvard  of  a 
very  faint  comet,  and  very  near  the  pole,  discovered  at  Marseilles 
by  M.  Pons  about  the  end  of  January,  1716;  and  by  the  simple 
mention  of  two  notes  in  which  M.  Rochon  has .  described  the 
method  that  he  followed  in  repairing  two  broken  objectives,  the 
one  by  Dolland,  the  other  by  Campani.  To  unite  the  fragments, 
M.  Rochon  employed  turpentine.  These  first  attempts  were 
erowned  with  the  fullest  success. 

'  On  Aug.  12^  1816,  M.  Gay-Lussac  exhibited  a  new  barometer^ 
the  construction  and  advantages  of  which  he  exphuned  verbally. 


Article  XII. 
sciSNTiFic  intelligence;  and  notices  of  subjects 

CONNECTED  WITH  SCIENCE. 

I.  Titanium  and  Tellurium  in  Stdpkuric  Acid. 

We  are  informed,  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Berzelius,  that 
small  quantities  of  titanium  are  occasionally  found  in  sulphuric 
acid  of  English  manufacture ;  and  that  in  sulphuric  acid  from  a 
manufactory  at  Stockholm,  minute  portions  of  telluritm:i,  in  the 
state  of  sulphuret,  have  been  found  mixed  with  unburned  sulphur. 
The  sulphur  employed  \i\  this  latter  manufactory  is  obtained  from 
pyrites  found  in  the  mine  of  Fahlun^  in  which  no  traces  of  tel- 
lurium have  yet  been  discovered. 

II.  Service  of  Plate  presented  to  Sir  H.  Davy. 

The  proprietors  of  the  collieries  in  the  counties  of  Northumber-^ 
land  and  Durham  have  presented  to  Sir  H.  Davy  a  service  of  plate, 
valued,  as  it  is  said,  at  nearly  2,000/.  It  is  a  tribute  of  respect  to 
which  he  is  justly  entitled,  from  the  rare  union  of  profound  scien* 
tific  research  with  the  direct  application  of  it  to  purposes  of  practical 
Vtility^  which  characterize  his  inquiries  into  the  properties  of  the 
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fire-damf  I  mi  methods  bjr  vhich  the  fatail  aoeiilents  may  be 
preveatei  which  hikVft  sp  frequently  (occurred  firom  its  explosion. 

llh  Case     Mui5  M^^voy. 

On  the  subject  of  this  singular  case,  of  which  an  account  was 
given  in  the  number  of  the  Annals  for  October,  a  correspondent 
from  Liverpool  makes  the  following  observation : — Miss  M^Avoy 
is  still  the  great  subject  of  discussion  at  all  the  parties  in  Liverpool : 
the  chief  diffiiculty  seems  to  be  to  hlind  her  completely ;  the  goggles 
(goldbeaters'  skin  with  a  black  patch  over  it)  ^oi  being  satisfactory. 

tried  tliem  on,  and  found  that,  from  their  not  fitting 
^uite  ti^bt  to  the  eye,  ^e  could  see,  and  did  tell  colours,  and  read^ 
AS  Miss  M'Avoy  does/' 

IV.  Mineral  Water  of  Schoolers  Mountain. 

The  mineral  water  of  Schooley's  Mountain,  in  New  Jersey,  U.S. 
lias  acquired  some  considerable  local  celebrity,  and  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  paper  by  W.  J.  M^Niven,  M.D.  read  before  the  J^ite- 
rary  and  Philosophlci^  Society  of  New  York,  From  tUs  paper  the 
following  particulars  are  extracted : — 

The  spring  is  situated  in  a  defile  between  two  wooded  hills,  and 
issues  from  the  side  of  a  steep  rock  about  40  or  50  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  brook  that  runs  through  the  valley. 

The  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  this  spring  is  but  small,  not 
exceeding  580  gallons  in  24  hours.  Its  most  active  ingrediepc 
appears  to  be  carbonate  of  iron,  held  in  solution  by  so  small  a  pro- 
portion of  carbonic  acid  (about  one-third  of  its  bulk)  that  it  neither 
sparkles  when  poured  from  one  vessel  into  another^  nor  produces 
any  change  of  colour  in  an  infusion  of  litmus. 

One  gallon  afibrds  by  evaporation  7*09  grains  of  solid  matter^  pi 
which  are — 


Carbonate  of  lime  •  •  •  •  p  3*4  gr. 

Muriate  of  lime  1*16 

Carbonate  of  iron   •  1*0 

Vegetable  extractive  flsatter   0*5 


together  with  very  minute  proportions  of  the  muriates  of  soda  apd 
of  meignesia^  sulphate  of  lime,  carbonjite  of  magnesia,  and  silex. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  as  it  issues  from  the  spring  is  =s 
52  Fabr, 

It  is  used  externally  and  internally,  and  appears  to  have  be^ 
^Hblted  with  good  effects  in  nephritic  complaints. 

V.  Patent  Malt. 
There  are  few  patents  that  promise  to  be  of  such  great  national 
iqipprtance  as  one  lately  obtained  by  D.  Wheeler  and  Co.  for  a 
new  and  improved  method  of  preparing  brown  malt. 

The  (essential  difference  between  ale  and  porter  is,  that  the  bttf  r 
V0L.X.  N^VI.  2G  T 
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liquor  is  of  a  mucli  deeper  colour  than  the  former,  iuid  has  besides 
a  peculiar  empjrreumatic  flavour,  not  easily  defined,  though  uoiver-^' 
sally  known.  This  colour  and  this  flavour  were  originally  obtained 
by  mixing  with  the  pale  malt  commonly  used  for  brewing  ale  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  malt  dried  at  a  somewhat,  higher  temperature, 
and,  in  consequence  of  being  thus  slightly  scorched,  capable  of 
communicating  to  the  water  in  which  it  is  infused  a  deep  Ian-brown 
colour,  and  a  peculiar  flavour. 

In  the  composition  of  the  best  genuine  porter  two  parts  of  brown 
malt  are  required  to  three  parts  of  pale  malt.  The  price  of  the 
former  is  generally  about  ^  of  the  latter;  but  the  proportion  of 
saccharine  matter  which  it  contains  does  not,  according  to  the 
highest  estimate,  exceed  one-half  of  that  aflforded  by  the  pale  nuilt, 
and  probably  on  an  average  scarcely  amounts  to  4-.  Taking,  how- 
ever, the  proportion  of  sugar  in  brown  malt  even  at  about  one-half, 
it  follows  that  the  porter  brewers  are  paying  for  the  colour  and 
flavour  of  their  liquor  of  the  entire  cost  of  their  malt.  The  price 
of  this  latter  article  has  of  late  years  increased  so  enormously,  and 
the  mutual  competition  of  the  manufacturers  has  become  so  active, 
as  to  ofier  temptations,  not  easily  resisted,  either  of  supplying  the 
flavour  and  colour  of  porter  Jby  the  use  of  Spanish  liquorice,  burned 
sugar,  and  other  similar  ingredients,  which,  however  innocent  in 
themselves,  are  prohibited  by  the  Legiislature,  or  of  diminishing  the 
strength  of  the  liquor :  thus  rendering  It  more  liable  to  become 
sour  or  vapid  by  keeping,  and  hence  bringing  on  the  necessity  of 
using  alkaline  substances  to  correct  the  first,  and  deleterious  nar- 
cotics, such  as  cocculus  indicus,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  alcohoL 
The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  a  large  quantity  of  ill-made  noxious 
liquor  is  forced  upon  the  public,  that  the  diminished  strength  of 
such  as  is  made  of  allowed  ingredients  drives  multitudes  of  the 
lower  classes  to  the  use  of  gin  and  opiunri,  and  that  the  scandalous 
frequency  of  frauds  on  this  branch  of  the  revenue  has  entirely 
abolished  all  moral  feeling  on  the  subject,  and  reduced  it  to  a  mere 
.calculation  of  expediency. 

It  appears  that  the  patentees  have  discovered  that,  by  exposing 
common  malt  to  a  temperature  of  about  4S0^Fahr.  in  dose  vessels, 
it  acquires  a  dark  chocolate-brown  colour,  and  is  rendered  so 
soluble  in  water,  either  hot  or  cold,  that,  when  mixed  with  pale 
malt  in  the  proportion  of  ^  it  communicates  to  the  liquor  the 
perfect  colour  and  flavour  of  porter. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  brewer,  by  employing  four  parts  of 
pale  malt  and  -^of  vi.  part  of  patent  malt  may  obtain  a  stronger 
liquor  than  from  his  usual  proportions  of  three  parts  of  pale  and  two 
parts  of  brown  malt.  The  saving  thus  occasioned  ought  in  equity 
to  be  divided  between  the  patentees,  the  brewer,  and  the  puolic. 
The  revenue  will  be  benefited  by  the  increased  consumption  wliich 
will  necessarily  result  from  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
porter :  and  both  the  revenue  and  public  morals  will  derive  advan- 
tage from  the  greatly  diminished  temptation  to  fraudulent  practices. 
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VI.  Atmospherical  Phenomenon* 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 

SIR, 

Not  being  an  habitual  observer  of  atmospherical  phenomena,  I 
beg  to  trouble  you,  and  your  correspondents  on  tho^e  interesting 
subjects,  with  a  description  of  one  I  lately  saw,  in  the  hope,  if  not 
of  a  solution,  at  least  of  some  probable  explanation  of  so  curious  a 
circumstance. 

.  While  standing  one  warm  evening,  after  a  warmer  day,  during 
the  past  summer,  just  below  the  turnpike  on  the  castle  hill  above 
Dover,  I  observed  a  column  of  black  clouds  coming  with  rapidity 
from  the  north,  and  another  column  of  less  density  from  the  south. 
I  determined  to  observe  the  consequences  of  their  meeting  together, 
which  I  took  for  granted  would  happen  not  far  above  the  hill  be- 
tween which  and.  the  sea  Dover  stands,  and  which,  having  been 
strongly  fortified  during. the  late  war,  is  now  termed  the  citadel. 
On  ascending  to  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  castle  hill,  I  found, 
to  my  surprise,  that  still  another  wind  was  blowing  from  the  east, 
from  which  I  was  before  protected.  This  added  to  the  interest 
already  felt,  axid  1  expected  with  some  impatience  the  consequences 
of  this  third  wind  upon  the  two  columns  of  clouds  marching  with 
nearly  equal  rapidity  towards  each  other,  for  their  direction  could 
only  result,  as  I  conceive,  from  the  operation  of  two  winds,  one 
blowing  from  the  north,  the  other  from  the  south.  As,  when  these 
columns  appeared  to  be  less  than  a  mile  apart,  they  were  not 
affected,  by  the  current  from  the  east,  I  began  to  suspect  that  it 
roust  be  very  narrow.  When,  however,  the  extremities  of  the  two 
columns. were  nearly  in  contact,  each  received  a  sort  of  check  to  its 
progress  for  a  short  time,  but  soon  afterwards  both  tumbled  round, 
if  I  may  so  express  myself,  into  the  current  from  the  east,  and  con- 
tinued so  to  do,  as  they  came  up  to  it,  proceeding,  together,  nearly 
in  a  westerly  directk)n>  along  the  line  of  ,  the  coast  towards  Folk- 
stone.  SiLICRETE. 
VII.  Aerolite  at  Paris. 

We  are  informed  from  the  French  papers  that  an  aerolite  of  con- 
siderable size  fell  in  Paris,  in  the  Reu  de  Richelieu,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Nov.  8.  It  descended  with  so  much  force  as  to  displace  a 
part  of  the  pavement,  and  to  sink  to  some  depth  into  the  earth.  It 
was  attended  by  ^  sulphureous  smell,  and  seemed  to  have  been  re- 
cently in  a  state  of  ignition  or  combustion. 
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New  Patents. 


HoBERT  Hardy,  of  Worcester,  iron-founder;  for  improvemaiits 
in  the  maQufocturing  of  cast-iron  bushes,  or  pipe  boxes,  for  chaise, 
coach,  waggon,  and  all  other  sorts  of  carriage  wheels.  Feb.  20,^ 
I8I7. 

RicHARB  LiTHBBLAND,  of  Ltverpoo),  watoh-iDaker ;  for  im* 
provements  in  or  on  the  escapement  of  watches.   Feb.  20, 

RicHABD  HoLDBN,  Stafford-Street,  parish  of  St.  Maiy-le-bone, 
Gentleman ;  for  machines  for  prodncing  rotatory  and  pendulous 
motions  in  a  new  manner.    Feb.  20,  1817* 

Danibl  Wilson,  of  Dublin,  Gentleman ;  for  gas  light  appa* 
ratuses,  processes,  and  philosophical  instruments.   March  1, 1817* 
William  HbNby  Osbobn,  of  Bordesley,  near  Birmingham ; 
for  a  method  or  principle  of  producing  cylinders  of  various  descrip* 
tions.    March  1,  )817. 

Ubbavtos  Sabtobis,  of  Winchester-street,  merchant ;  for  im- 
provements in  the  construction  and  use  of  fire-arms.  March  II9 
1817. 

LuAVio  Gbanholm,  Captain  of  the  Royal  Navy  of  Sweden^ 
living  in  Foster-lane,  London ;  for  a  process,  mean,  or  means,  for 
pressing  vegetable  and  animal  products.   March  11,  1817* 

William  Bayboi^ld,  of  Goswelt-street,  brass-founder;  foraa 
Improvement  applicable  to  fire-stoves,  grates,  and  ranges,  of  variovi 
descriptions.   March  11,  1817* 

William  Fantbb,  of  Hampton  Hill,Bath|  Gentleman ;  for  an 
iffl(»t>vement  to  fiicilitate  rotetory  motion,  and  lessen  or  improve 
fHction  in  wheel  carriages,  find  machinery  of  various  descriptions* 
March  IG,  I8I7. 

John  Wintbb,  jun.  Bristol,  comb-ma&er;  for  a  method  of 
joinitig  and  combining  horn  and  tortoise-shell  together,  by  heat  and 
pressure,  causing  the  same  to  adhere  to  one  another,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  have  the  appearance  of  solid  tortoise-shell,  and  possessing  the 
strength  and  elasticity  of  horn,  by  which  he  will  be  enabl^  to 
Bianufii^lure  and  vend  the  various^articlesof  hair  combs,  ornamental 
ai^d  other  combs^  also  snuff-boxes  made  of  those  materials,  at  a 
reasonable  rate,  and  resembling  and  having  the  appeanmce  and 
beauty  of  real  tortoise-shell.   March  18,  1817. 

Daniel  Whebleb,  of  Hyde-street,  Bloomsbury,  colour-maker; 
for  a  method  of  drying  and  preparing  malt.    March  28, 18i7< 

£dwabi>  Nicholas,  of  Llangattock  bibon  Avell,  &rmer;  for  a 
plough  to  cover  wheat  and  other  grain  with  mould  when  sown. 
April  19,  I8I7. 

Antonio  Joaquin  Fbiebb  Mabbocb,  of  Broad-street-build^ 
ings^  merchant  y  for  a  method  of  mdcing  or  manuftcturifig  an  im- 
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proved  machiDC  or  instrument  for  calculating  and  ascertaining  the 
longitude  at  sea.  Communicated  to  him  by  Luis  Coctane  Altina  de 
Campos^  residing  abroad.   April  29,  1817* 

William  Collins,  of  Maize  Hill,  Greenwich,  Esq.;  for  an 
improvement  or  improvements  in  the  composition  and  preparation 
of  a  metal  for  manufacturing  it  into  sheets  or  plates,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  it  to  the  preservation  of  ships,  by  sheeting  or  covering 
the  bottoms  of  them  with  it  i  and  for  an  improvement  or  improve- 
ments of  the  chain-pumps  used  on  board  of  ships.   May  6,  1817* 

Hbnry  Wilms,  of  Union-street,  Lambeth,  cabinet-maker ;  for 
an  artificial  leg,  arm,  and  hand,  on  an  improved  construction. 
Mays,  1817. 

Jamss  Gerard  Colbert,  of  Winsley-street,  Mary-le-bone, 
mechanical  watch-maker ;  for  improvements  in  the  method  or 
methods  of  making  screws  of  iron,  brass,  steel,  or  other  nietals, 
for  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  wood-work.  Conununicated  to  him  by 
a  foreigner  residing  abroad.    May  13,  1817* 

John  Walker,  of  Great  Charles-street,  Blackfiriars-road,  mill* 
Wright ;  for  an  improved  method  of  separating  or  extracting  the 
molasses  or  treacle  out  of  muscovado^  browii,  or  new  sugar.  May 
13,  1817. 

Richard  Williams,  the  elder,  of  Fursley,  caid-maker;  for 
improvements  in  the  manufacturing  of  cards  for  dfessing  woollen 
cloths.   May  13,  181 7. 

Archibald  Thomson,  of  Church-street^  Blacklnars-road, 
machinist  and  engineer;  for  a  machine  for  cutiiiig  corks.  May 
17,  1817. 

William  Owen,  of  Wrexham,  cabinet-maker ;  for  a  jportable 
table  or  box  mangle,  upon  a  new  principle,  for  getting  lip  and 
smoothing  linen,  cotton,  and  other  articles.   May  17, 181 7. 

William  Bound,  of  Ray-street,  Clerkenwell,  ironfoundear  I  and 
William  Stone,  of  Berkley-street,  in  Clerkenwell  also,  brass- 
founder;  for  a  method  of  .applying  certain  apparatus  for  cob  verting 
the  fuel  for  heating  retorts  of  gas-lights  apparattis  into  coke  or 
charcoal.   May  17,  1817* 

Robert  Salmon,  of  Woburn,  Bedfordshire^  Gentleman ;  for 
an  apparatus  for  the  more  useful,  safe^  pleasant,  and  economic,  use 
of  candles ;  and  also  improvements  in  the  apparatus  now  in  use  for 
part  of  the  same  ends.   May  i7y  1817. 

Benjamin  Cook,  of  Birmibgham,  gilt  toy-maker;  for  an  im- 
proved method  of  making  and  constructing  rollers  and^  cyliadersy 
both  solid  and  hollow,  which  will  be  found  useful  in  various  manu- 
frctoriesin  this  kingdom.   May  17^  1817. 

Roger  Didot,  formerly  a  paper  manu&cturer  in  France,  now 
living  at  Paddington,  neai  London  ;  for  certain  improvements  upon 
the  machines  already  in  use  for  making  wove  and  lajd  paper  in  con- 
tinued lengths  or  separate  sheets.   May  22,  1 B 1 7* 
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Bushey  Heath,  near  Sianmore. 

Latltnde  5lo  S7'  42"  North,   Longitude  west  in  time  1'  80-7". 


Magnetical  Observations,   181 7.  —  Variatim  West. 
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84 

S7 

53 

85 

8 

SO 

84 

31 

25 

1 

SO 

84 

39 

45 

86 

8 

S5 

84 

89 

44 

1 

35 

24 

41 

16 

87 

1 

25 

.84 

43 

33 

88 

8 

4b 

84 

31 

46 

1 

15 

84 

38 

88 

i 

89 

8 

SO 

84 

30 

16 

1 

85 

84 

39 

07 

s 

SO 

1 

80 

84 

38 

46 

81 

1 

SO 

84 

37 

13 

a 

■s 

Mean  for 
Month. 

31 

24 

31 

06 

1 

31 

84 

40 

46 

0 

Oct.  31. — At  the  commeDcement  of  the  noon  observations  the 
variation  was  24°  37'  23'^  W.,  the  wind  being  to  the  south  of  the 
west.  As  the  wind  became  more  westerly,  in  a  few  minutes  the 
variation  decreased  to  24®  27'  45'',  and  then  increased  to  24®  37* 
13''.   This  was  followed  by  a  hard  squall,  with  rain,  from  west  bj 
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Meteorological  Table. 


Montli. 

Time. 

Barom. 

Tber. 

Hyg. 

Wind. 

Velocity. 

Weather. 

Six's. 

Oct. 

Inches. 

Feet. 

Morn .... 

29-376 

45° 

65® 

NNE 

Cloudy 

41 

■1 

Noon.... 

29-345 

54 

54 

N 

Fine 

55 

Even .... 



?35 

Morn... . 

29*630 

89 

63 

N 

Very  fine 

Noon... . 





.  

•  — 

48 

Even .... 



_ 

— 

Moro.. . . 

29-650 

40 

60 

NNW 

Clear 

Noon. . . . 

29*645 

50 

45 

NE 

Very  fine 

52 

Even .... 

~ 

.... 

J38 

Morn... . 

29-758 

45 

56 

EbyN 

Very  fine 

4^ 

Noon. . . . 

29-758 

54 

44 

EbyN 

Fine 

51 

Even .... 

— 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

^37 
S 

Morn.... 

29-844 

44 

55 

ENE 

Clear 

5^ 

Noon. . . . 

29*840 

52 

48 

ENE 

Cloudy 

55 

Even  .... 

_ 

— 

Morn.... 

29-853 

42 

57 

ENE 

Fine 

Noon..,. 

29-818 

53 

44 

£ 

Fine 

^54 

Even .... 

  . 

— 

"140 

B 

Morn..,. 

29-734 

48 

58 

ENE 

Fine 

Noon.... 

29-731 

56 

44 

ENE 

Clear 

^56 

, 

Even .... 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

l44 

f 

fe 

Morn.... 

29-700 

48 

53 

EbyN 

Cloudy 

t 

Noon.,,. 

29-658 

54 

46 

Fine 

^55 

i 

Even  . . , . 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

{39 
J 

» 

Morn.,,. 

29-565 

46 

64 

E 

Fine 

Noon. .. . 

29-535 

53 

46 

E 

Clear 

54 

Even.... 

~ 

.1. 

— 

l41 

* 

Morn.... 

29*485 

46 

60 

NNE 

Very  fioe 

10< 

Noon,.. . 

29-485 

54 

46 

NNK 

Cloiidy 

55 

Even .... 

— 

•  — 

l4l 

11. 

Morn... . 

29-530 

42 

59 

Nby£ 

Very  fine 

Noon.... 

29-550 

47 

53 

Showery 

49 

Even .... 

— 

^38 

S 

Morn.... 

29*610 

43 

62 

N 

Cloudy 

Noon.... 

29-600 

51 

60 

N 

Showery 

50 

Even .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13*. 

Mom.... 

29-778 

44 

64 

NEby  N 

Very  fine 

Noon.... 

29-808 

51 

54 

NE 

Showery 

52 

Even .... 

}36 

Morn. . . . 

29-817 

42 

65 

NNW 

Very  fine 

Noon... . 

29-783 

49 

50 

NNW 

Cloudy 

51 

Even .... 



— 

— 

j^42 

Mom. ... 

29-625 

44 

74 

NNW 

Mizzle 

15' 

Moon... . 

29-558 

48 

72 

NWbyN 

Showery 

49 

Even  .... 

}- 

Morn.... 

29-423 

44 

84 

NE 

Showery 

W 

Noon.... 

29-472 

44J 

75 

£ 

Showery 

45* 

Even .... 

}37 

Morn.... 

29-658 

42 

63 

ENE 

Showery 

4 

Nooo.... 
Even  .  •  ^ . 
Mom .... 

29-648 
29*500 

48 
40 

58 
63 

EbyN 
NEby  N 

Showery 
Cloudy 

49 

^  38 

Noon.... 

44 

Even .... 
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Meteorological  Table  conlbitied. 


Month. 


■•{ 


••{ 


Time. 


Morn,  • , 

Noon . . . 

Even . . . 

Morn... 

Noon . , . 

Even  , , , 

Morn . . . 

Noon... 

Even . . . 

Morn .  • . 

Noon... 

Eveh... 

Morn... 

Noon... 

EVen... 

Morn... 

Noon... 

Even . . . 

Morn... 

Noon... 

Even . . . 

Morn... 

Noon.  •  • 

Even 

Morn . . . 

Noon... 

Even . . . 

Morn . .  • 

Noon... 

Even . . . 

Mom... 

Nodn... 

Even . . . 

Morn . . . 

Noon... 

Even . . . 

Morn... 

N^oon... 

Even .  •  • 


Baron. 


Inches. 
29-483 
29-465 

89-510 
29*610 

29*467 
29-432 

29*385 
29*400 

29-510 
29-512 

29-485 
29-46r 

29*403 
89*392 

29-300 
29*300 


29-125 

29*025 

28-  985 

29-  043 
29*065 


28-800 
29*065 


Ther. 


430 
45 

43 

47 

ii 

48 

45 
48 

44 


42 
45 

42 
46 

43 

4lA 


47 

ii 

47 

ii 

44 


55 


50 


Hyg. 


7flo 
59 

68 
56 

76 
60 

72 


79 
55 

72 
67 

75" 
64 

64 

56 


60 

74 
56 

72 
63 


70 
68 


Wind. 


Velocity, 


NNE 
NNE 

n¥b 

NNE 

NE 
Eby  S 

N  by  ^ 


EbyS 
fiby  W 

ii 

S 


SSE 

SW 
SW  by  i 


WbyS 
W  b^  N 


Weather.  Six's. 


feet 


Glondy 
Cloudy 

Mizzle 
Ciondy 

Cloudy 
Cloudy 

J^oKy 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 
Showery 

Mizzle 
Showery 

Cloudy 

Foggy 

Cl6udy 
Cloudy 


Cldttdy 

Viry  fine 
Showery 

Cldudy 
Hail 


Sh6Wer)r 
Showery 


38* 

4H 
}43 
4T 

}« 

49 

}« 

48 
}40 
50 

45 

46 

494 
38 
49 
36 
49 
35 
45 
35 
56 
43 
52 


} 
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Article  XV. 
METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE. 


181T. 


lOtb  Mo. 
Oct.  3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
13 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26| 
27 
28 
2S 
30 
31 

11th  Mo. 
Nov.  1 


Wind. 


N  E 
N  E 
N  £ 
N  E 

£ 
N  £ 
N 

N 
N  E 

N 
N 

N 
N  W 
N  E 
N  £ 
E 
N 
N 
£ 
'  N 
N  E 
N  £ 
S  £ 
S 

s  w 
s  w 

8  W 
S 

s 

Var. 


30-14 
30-2230 
30*25 
30-25 
30-10 
3006 
£29-95 


£30- 


BARomnpER. 
Max.  Min.  Med. 


$005 
14 

3010 
30-06 
89-95 
29'«7 


29-92  29-S^  29-890 


29-  99 
30  15 

22 

30-  22 
3002 
30-05 
30-05 


29-92 


29-^  30-070 


3017 
3002 
29-8O 
29  80 


29-91 
29-89 
29-79 
2990 
29'90 
29'88 
29'8I 
29-69129 
2943 
29-41 
29-55 

29-  49 

30-  25 


30-34 


30095 
30-180 
30-235 
30175 
30-080 
30-005 
29*910 


29-87  2977  29-820 


29*87 
29*85 
2977 
29- 
29'88 
29*81 


65 
29-32 
29 

2921 
29-14 
29-46 


30-16 


30-34  29-14 


29-955 


30-195 
30- 120 
29-910 
29*925 


7929 


29-890 
29*870 
i29-780 
845 
29*890 
29*845 


29-71  29760 


3929 


29-670 
29375 
•400 
29*380 
29-315 

29-  855 

30-  250 


29*881 


Hygr.  at 

Max. 

Min. 

Med. 

9  a.  m. 

tUin. 

50 

32 

41-0 

65 

c 

57 

32 

44*5 

55 

56 

33 

44-5 

56 

54 

30 

46-5 

,  55 

54 

43 

48*5 

51 

54 

35 

44*5 

46 

53 

3Q 

460 

69 

56 

41 

48-5 

56 

# 

50 

36 

430 

54 

52 

35 

'  43*5 

55 

5 

52 

32 

420 

59 

50 

42 

460 

64 

48 

37 

42-5 

64 

6 

48 

36 

42-0 

00 

•30 

48 

37 

42-5 

59 

5 

45 

37 

41-0 

0% 

17 

45 

42 

43-5 

62 

48 

40 

440 

64 

3 

52 

39 

45-5 

65 

48 

36 

420 

65 

50 

40 

45-0 

63 

46 

38 

42^ 

65 

4 

50 

37 

43*5 

65 

0 

52 

28 

400 

49 

32 

40-5 

•12 

48 

32 

40'0 

'16 

49 

27 

38-0 

8 

57 

42 

49*5 

•21 

52 

28 

40O 

7 

49 

27 

38-0 

57 

27 

43-27 

1-34 

The  obamatioiH  in  each  line  of  (he  table  apply  to  a  period  of  tTrentT-four 
honw  bqrau,Ug  at  9  A.  M.  on  the  da,  indicated  in  the  first  column.  A  dwh 
denotw,  ttet  tke  molt  ii  indaded  in  th<  Mxt  roll««riiig  obwmiioT 
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REMARKS. 

Tmih  JfaniA.— 3.  Hoar  frost,  with  ice.  4,  A  strong  breeze :  clear  momiDg : 
the  wiod,  p.  m.  tending  to  SE,  with  Cumuli.  5.  The  same  breeze  still :  Cmnuhu^ 
■occeeded  by  CunuUottratus^  which  became  heavy  by  noon  ^  when  the  smoke  of 
the  city,  being  drawn  op  in  a  eoUmn  in  the  SW,  mingled  with  the  cloods,  and 
gave  occasion  (as  it  appeared)  to  a  local  shower :  it  drizzled  a  little  with  as,  and 
there  was  a  bank  of  duods  beneath  dewy  haze  in  the  N£  at  8un-«et.  6,  ?•  Some 
wind,  especially  by  night :  Cumulosiratut,  8.  Cumulus^  &c. :  windy.  9^  Cumu- 
1o$iraim:  windy:  8E,  p.m.  10.  Cumulosiratus^  somewhat  heavy,  with  au  exces- 
live  rising  of  the  dost  in  the  evening.  II.  A  fresh  breeze  again,  with  fleecy 
Cumulus  and  drroatratut :  a  little  rain,  mid-day :  very  fine  orange  twilight.  12.  As 
yesterday:  slight  showers  by  inosculation  of  dilTerent  clouds:  the  product  of  the 
rain-gauge  includes  much  dew.  13.  A  strong  breeze,  NNE,  a.m. :  some  drizzling 
rain:  twilight  fainter  orange.  14.  Misty  morning:  a  little  drizzling,  p.m. 
15.  Some  rain,  mid«day  and  evening.  16.  Wind  got  back  to  N£,  and  fresh,  a.  m. : 
rainbow  at  eleven  :  wet,  mid-day :  then  cloudy.  17.  Showers,  with  hall,  about 
noon.  18.  Cloudy :  wind  fresh,  going  first  to  NW,  then  back  to  £ :  showers. 
19.  Temp.  45^  at  nine,  a.  m. :  dark  and  cloudy  through  the  day.  80.  Gloomy : 
misty:  but  little  wind.  21.  The  same.  22.  Lighter  sky:  wind  to  S£,  and  at 
■Ight  back  to  N.  23.  Wind  brisk  at  NNE,  with  a  lofty  sky:  a  shower,  p.m. 
24.  Drizzling:  dark,  a.m.  26.  Fair:  Camv/iw,  with  Cifrrtfciimttliis  and  arro- 
Uratw:  the  moon  rose  gold-coloured  i  a  clear  night  ensued.  27.  Misty  morning: 
rain,  with  wind,  atni^t.  28.  Misty:  the  trees  dripping :  the  wind  to  S,  then 
back  to  SW,  with  pretty  heavy  rain.  29 — SI.  After  a  moderate  gale  from  the 
southward,  the  barometer  rose  rapidly,  with  squalls  of  wind,  showers,  and  hoar 
frost. 

eUvciUh  Month,— h  Very  fine  day  t  misty  at  night,  probably  from  a  Stratm. 


RESULTS. 

The  wind,  which  was  chiefly  from  the  NE  to  the  time  of  the  full  moon,  came 
round  afterwards  (as  in  the  last  period)  to  the  SW  for    few  days  only. 

Barometer  :  Greatest  height  f  r  •  90*34  inches. 

Least  29-14 

Mean  of  the  period    29*881 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height  •  57^ 

Least  2T 

Mean  of  the  period  43*27 

Rain  1*34  inches. 

The  hygrometer  having  been  out  of  order,  the  latter  week*s  observations  on  it 
are  uncertain.    1  found  the  evaporation  to  proceed  of  late  in  the  following  ratio, . 
viz, 

In  eight  days  preceding  the  3d  of  10th  month  0*42  inch 

In  seven  days  preceding  the  10th    0^7 

In  seven  days  preceding  the  17th   •  0*22 

In  eight  days  preceding  the  25th  0*10 

In  eight  days  to  the  close  of  the  period  (with  consider- 
ably more  wind  stirring)   0*12 

The  capacity  of  the  air  for  water  has,  therefore,  decreased  more  rapidly  than 
the  daily  mean  temperature,  the  change  of  the  atmospheric  current  being  the 
probable  < 


ToTiEirHAx,  Eleventh  Months  10,  1817.  U  HQWARU. 
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by  the  acer  pseudoplatunus,  834. 

Calculous  disorders,  Marcet's  account 
of,  443, 
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Carro,  Jean  de,  M.  D.  account  of,  1. 
Cassini,  M.,   on  certain  compound 
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Cbeviots,  mineralogy  of,  140. 
i 
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Chlorides,  composition  of,  275. 

Christison*8  application  of  flaxions,  417. 
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merce, 346. 

Clarke,  Dr.,  fusion  of  wood^in  by,  70. 
— New  experiments  by,  ISS.  Im- 
provement in  tile  {as  blow-pipeby, 
373* 

Clouds,  on  tlie  nomenclature  of,  308. 
C»al  f»nnd  in  Rassia,  233.— New  gpe* 

cies  of,  61. 
Coal  pit,  explosion  in,  231. 
Coal  vessel,  explosion  on  board  a,  233. 
Cobalt,  analysis  df  tbe  ores  of,  228. 
Comets  of  1783  and  1793, 380. 
Comet,  new  one  discovered  by  M.  Pons, 


Common  salt,  optical  properties  of,  AS. 
CoMlpais,  vartatioo  of  in  tbe  northern 

ocean,  427« 
Corrosive  tubllaat^,  metliod  of  detect* 

ing,  151. 
Cremation,  on  the  origin  of,  50. 
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tion, 127,  291.  On  tbe  anatomy  of 
tbe  moldioak  290» 
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compoimds  of  asote  and  oxygen,  38, 
83* 

Darkening  glass  for  solar  observations, 

50. 

Davy,  Sir  H.,  researches  on  iame,  447 
— service  of  plate  presented  to,  464. 

Davy,  Dr«  John^  on  the  temperature 
of  tbe  oeAn  and  specific  gravity  of 
the  sea  in  tropical  climates,  54. 

D«liflttescent  tubstances,  on  the  preser- 
vation of  ^  29. 

DeutoBulphuret  of  copper,  148* 

Dewar,  Dr.,  on  the  method  of  pro- 
serving  volatile  and  deliquetctat  sub- 
stances, 29-^B  the  blind  and  deaf 
boy,  50. 

Diamond,  optical  properties  of,  51. 

Dick,  Thomas  Lauder,  Esq.,  on  dif- 
ferent currents  of  wind  at  the  same 
time,  10. 

Differential  equations,  table  of,  116. 
Dixon,  Df .  his  biographical  account  of 
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129. 
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j^dmonston,  H.  Esq.,  on  the  mode  of 
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£gg  singularly  formed,  69. 
Emetin,  150. 

Ether,  silent  combustion  of  its  vapour, 
451. 

£«ler*B  algebra,  translator  of,  152, 
311. 

Extracts,  on  preparing,  306. 
Explosion  in  a  coal-pit,  231— on  board 
aoool  veisel,  233. 


F. 

Fibrinous  calculus,  tecount  of,  445. 

Fluor  spar,  optical  properties  of,  51. 

Fluxions,  applied  to  lints  of  the  second 
order,.  417. 

Fox's  account  of  the  weather  at  Ply- 
mouth, 434. 

Freyberg,  sketch  of  the  Mining  Aca- 
demy at^  61 « 

G. 

dalvanism,  essay  on,  129. 

Garden^  Mr.  account  of  a  remarkablo 

mineral  water  by,  72. 
Garthshore,  Dr.  Maxwell,  biographical 

account  of  Dr*  logenhousz  by,  161 
Gas  blow-pipe,  experiments  with,  133 

— improvements  in,  303,  367,  373. 
Geological  Society,  meetings  of,  58, 

130. 

Girard,  M.  on  the  theory  of  the  motlott 
of  water  in  capillary  tubes,  384. 
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of  her  fingers,  286. 

Gordon,  Dr.  John,  on  tlw  blind  and 
deaf  boy,  50. 

Gorham,,  Dr.  examination  by  of  sugar 
supposed  to  be  poisoned,  197. 

Govan,  Mr.  on  the  effect  of  UgktolUg 
on  a  tree,  38O4 

Granite,  on  the  posidoM  of,  143. 
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covered by,  6l«^eoth  of,  153. 

Greeai^ttd  supposed  to  be  an  island, 
427. 
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forrod  to,  447,  449. 
Gum  from  the  Congo,  147* 
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through  small  orifices,  31,  214. 
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Himalayar  Bumntaios,  ofeiervaUoiiB  ov 

tbe  height  of  456. 
Holt,  Mr.  ezperiiqents  liy,  to  show  that 

tbe  bean  is  p^renpial,  901. 
Holmite,  71. 

Home,  Sir  Everard,  on  the  difference 
between  tbe  sepia  and  shell  vermes, 
55. 

Hordein,  388,  S89. 

Horner,  Mr.  solation  of  the  equation, 
>|.»*  =  *by,  341. 

Howard,  Luke,  Esq.,  neteorolof^ical 
tables,  by  79,  159,  239,  319,  399, 
473^De8cription  of  a  descending 
land  spont  by,  146. 

Hvmboldt,  M.,  on  the  distribution  of 
plants,  221 1  on  tbe  Indian  moun- 
tains, 456. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  liquid,  qiiantity  of 
real  acid  in,  269,  369. 


I. 

Jackson,  I>r.,  elementary  demoiistra* 
tion  by,  of  the  composition  of  pres- 
sures, 53. 

Jamieson,  Dr.  John,  on  tbe  origin  of 

cremation,  50. 
Ice,  formed  by  means  of  oatmeal,  61. 
Indian  mountains,  Humboldt's  remarks 

on,  456. 

Ingenhottsz,  Dr.,  biographical  account 
of,  16K 

Insects  which  live  in  a  vacmim,  151. 
Integration,  on  tbe  first  principles  of, 
964. 

Joon^,  M.  Moreau  de,  on  tbe  geology 

of  Martinique,  145~on  the  yellow 

viper,  226. 
JohiMon,  Mr.,  on  a  lactometer,  304 — 

on  a  rain  gage,  305 — on  preparing 

extraeto,  305. 
Iron,  curious  effect  of  paste  on,  302. 


K. 

Kidney  bean,  a  perennial,  391. 


L. 

Lactometer,  on  a,  304. 
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LightDiDg,  effect  of,  on  a  tree,  389. 
Liguriao  mountains,  on  the  mineralogy 

of,  59. 

Linnaean  Society,  meetings  of,  56.— 

Office  bearers  in,  56. 
Lyall,  Margaret,  remarkable  case  of, 

63. 
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M^Avoy,  Miss,  an  account  of,  268, 466« 
M'Niven,  Dr.,  on  tbe  water  of  Schoo- 
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Macbride,  Dr.,  on  the  licoperdoa  soli- 
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316,396,470. 

Malaxis,  new  species  of,  56. 

Malt,  constituents  of,  388.— Patent 
466. 
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Marshall,  Henry,  Esq.,  on  the  laurus 
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an  article  of  commerce,  346. 

Massa,  S.  Giovanni,  on  the  mineralogy 
of  the  Ligurian  mountains,  501. 

Meteorological  tables,  77,  157,  237^ 
817,  397, and  470. 

Mineral  waters,  general  formula  for  the 
analysis  of,  93. 

Mitchell,  James,  the  blind  and  deaf  boy, 
on,  50. 

Morphium,  153. 

Moyle,  Mr.,  machine  for  raising  heavy 

weights  by,  65. 
Murray,  Dr,  John,  on  tbe  analysis  of 

sea  water,  51. — General  formula  by, 

for  tlie  analysis  of  mlnecal  waters, 

93. 
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composition  of,  118. 
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of  tbe  transactions  of,  49. 
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of,  112. 

Osbrey,  Mr.  improyeoient  by  on  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  blowpipe,  366. 


P. 

Paris,  Dr.,  on  tests  for  ansenic,  60. 
Patents,  lisi  of,  73, 154,  468. 
Pelletier,  M.,  on  einetin,  150. 
Permutations,  system  of,  462. 
Persulphates  of  iron,  on,  98. 
Philosophical  Society  of  London,  office 

bearers  in,  62. 
Plastic  clay  formation,  on,  58. 
Plymouth,  account  of  weather  aty  434. 
Poisson,  M.,  report  by,  on  the  running 

of  liquids  through  small  orifices,  31, 

814— Notice  respecting  his  memoirs. 

461. 

Pole,  North,  on  sailing  to,  63. 
Pons,  M.,  new  comet  discovered  by, 
464. 

Pooce  de  Fontainier,  Prouy's  remarks 
OD,  452. 

Pressures,  elementary  demonstration  of 

the  composition  of,  53. 
Primitive  roots,  remarks  on,  462 
Prony,  M.,  on  the  measure  of  water, 

452-~OB  the  substance  of  wood,  455. 


R. 

Rainbow,  invarted,  314. 

Rain-gage,  on,  305. 

EhizioMrpha,  account  of,  56. 

Rice,  analysis  of,  186. 

Risso,  M.,  on  the  crustraccous  aninmls 
of  Nice,  291. 

RobiqoM,  M.,  on  the  butter  of  antimo- 
ny, 149. 

Rochon,  M.,  biographical  account  of. 

Rocks,  elfectt  of,-  on  the  magnetic 

needle,  69. 
Roman  ounel^  Prony's  remarks  on, 

452. 

RoVal  Kctiitmj  of  Brussels,  prizes  by, 
308. 

Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  labours  of, 

141,221,290,377,452. 
Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall, 

meetings  of,  59, 392. 
Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh, 

prlza  by,  63. 


S. 

Safety  lamp,  farther  improTement  of, 
451. 

Salisbury,  Mr.,  on  the  seeds  of  ly'copo- 

dium  denticuUturo,  56. 
SaturB*s  ringi  on  the  disappearance  of. 

148. 

Saossnrc,  M.  Tlieodore  de,  on  the 

naphtha  of  Amiaoo,  118. 
Schooly's  mountain,  water  of,  465. 
Sea  water,  analysis  of,  51 — specific 

gravity  nod  temperature  of,  139. 
Seaton,  Mr.,  on  the  red  and  white  vari- 
eties of  lychnis  dioica,  56. 
Semple,  Mr,,  register  of  the  weather  at 

Malone  house  by,  11 —on  an  absence 

barometer,  47. 
Sept-Fon(aine*8  work,  Prony's  cemarks 

on,  455. 
Serpentine  from  America,  58. 
Serres,  M.  Marcel  de,  on  fresh  water 

beds,  144. 

Sewell,  Mr.,  new  mode  of  curing  lame>- 
ness  in  the  foot  of  a  horse,  by,  54. 

Smith,  Sir  I.  £.,  on  a  rhizimorpba,56. 

Soda,  method  of  determining  the  quan- 
tity of,  114. 

Sodalite  found  in  Vesuvius,  141,  192. 

Solly,  S.  Esq.  on  the  mineralogy  of 
certain  parts  of  Sweden,  141,  235. 

Sound,  Laplace  on  the  velocity  of,  458. 

Spout,  descending  land,  146. 

Spur  in  rye,  on,  223. 

Standard  barrow,  improper,  61. 

Stars,  on  the  distribution  of«  55. 

Stevenson,  Mr.  on  the  waters  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Dee,  Thames,  &c.  57. 

Stromeyer,  Mr.  ezperimenU  by,  on  the 
ores  of  cobalt,  228. 

Strutt,  Mr.  on  a  singularly  formed  egg, 
69. 

Sugar,  supposed  poisoned,  chemical 
examination  of,  197 — yielded  by  the 

acer  peeudoplatanus,  234. 

Sulphurous  acid,  external  application 
of,  as  a  remedy,  312. 


T. 

Tellurium  in  sulphuric  acid,  464. 
Tennnant,  Charles,  Esq.'  table  by,  to 

determine  the  quantity  of  soda,  1 14. 
Tliibet,  mountains  of,  height  of,  145* 
Thomson,  Dr.  Thomas,  on  the  salts 

composed  of  sulphoric  acid  and  pci^ 
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oxide  of  iron,  98 — on  gam  from  tike 
Congo,  147 — on  the  hydrate  of  tin, 
149— analysis  of  tio9  by,  166. 

Time  keeper,  description  of,  365. 

Tin,  hydrates  of,  147— analysis  of  d if- 
ferent  specimens  of,  166----nature  of 
the  black  powder  left  when  It  is  das- 
solfed  in  muriatic  acid,  71. 

Transition  rocks,  observations  00,  142. 

Transparent  bod\|es,  action  of,  on  the 
different  coloured  rays,  49. 

Turkey  oil  stone,  71. 


U. 

Vapour  of  ether,  silent  combustion  of, 
451. 

Ventenat,  biographical  sketch  of,  440. 
Venus,  Hottentot,  dissection  of,  825. 
Vessels  of  planU,  on,  177. 
Villefosse,  M.  Heron  de,  on  mines,  143. 
Vinegar,  action  of,  on  iron,  394. 
Viper,  yellow,  account  of,  826. 
Viney,  M.  on  the  spur  in  rye,  228. 
Vision  on,  17,  4S2. 

Vivian,  J.  H.  Esq.  on  the  Mining  Aca- 
demies of  Freybergand  Scbemnitz, 
61. 

Volatile  substances,  on  the  preservation 
of,  29. 

Uranus,  on  the  construction  of  tables 
of,  377. 


Ure,  Dr.  A.  on  ammoniacal  salts,  26S 
— on  the  quantity  of  real  acid  in 
liquid  hydrochloric,  269,  369. 


Wahlenberg,  Dr.,  on  the  vessels  of 
plants,  177. 

Wat^r,  mineral,  remarkable,  72— the- 
ory of  its  motion  in  capillary  tubes, 
384 — Prony's  remarks  on  the  mea- 
sures of,  452. 

Weather  at  alone-house,  11 — at  New 
Malton,  23(V-390. 

Webster,  Mr.,  on  the  effects  of  different 
rocks  on  the  magnetic  needle,  69. 

Weights,  machine  for  raising  great^  65. 

Wheeler's  patent  malt,  465. 

Wind,  different  currents  of,  at  the 
same  time,  16. 

Wollaston,  Dr.,  on  the  primitive  form 
of  bitartrate  of  potash,  37*^discove- 
ries  on  ealcali,  444. 

Wood-tin,  fusion  of,  70. 

Wynn,  Mr.  W.,  time-keeper  by,  365. 


X. 

Xanthic  oxide  calculus,  account  of, 
445. 
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